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•  King  John.]  The  Trokhlefome  Reign  tf  King  John  was 
written  in  two  parts,  by  W.  Shakfpcarcf  andf  W.  Rowley,  and 
printed  1611.  But  the  prefent  play  is  entirely  different,  and  in- 
finitely fuperior  to  it.     Pope. 

The  edition  of  161 1  has  no  mention  of  Rowley,  nor  in  the 
account  of  Rowley's  works  is  any  mention  made  of  his  conjundion 
with  Shakfpeare  in  any  play.  King  John  was  reprinted  in  two 
Darts  in  1622.  The  firil  edition  that  I  have  found  of  this  play  in 
Its  prefent  form,  is  that  of  1623,  in  folio.  The  edition  of  159 1  I 
have  not  feen.     Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnfon  miftakes  when  he  fays  there  is  no  mention  in 
Rowley's  works  of  any  conjunction  with  Shakfpeare.  The  Birth  of 
Merlin  is  afcribed  to  them  jointly ;  though  J  cannot  believe  Shak- 
fpeare had  any  thing  to  do  with  it.  Mr.  Capell  is  equally  miA 
taken  when  he  fays  (Pref.  p.  15.)  that  Rowley  is  called  his  partner 
in  the  title-page  of  The  Merry  De<vil  of  Edmonton. 

There  muft  have  been  fome  tradition,  however  erroneous,  upon 
which  Mr.  Pope's  account  was  founded.  I  make  no  doubt  that 
Rowley  wrote  the  firft  King  John\  and  when  Shakfpeare's  play 
was  called  for,  and  could  not  be  procured  from  the  players,  a 
piratica}  bookfeUer  reprinted  the  old  one,  with  IV.  Sh.  in  the  tidf^ 
pagp.    Farmei^. 

The  elder  play  of  King  John  was  firft  publiftied  in  1 591 .  Shak- 
fpeare has  preferved  the  greateft  part  of  the  conduft  of  it,  as  well 
as  fome  of  the  lines.  A  few  of  thefe  I  have  pointed  out,  and 
others  I  have  omitted  as  undeferving  notice.  TJ^  number  of  quo- 
tations from  Horace,  and  fimilar  fcraps  of  leamng  fcattered  over 
this  motley  piece,  afcertain  it  to  have  been  thc^ork  of  a  fcholar. 
It  contains  likewife  a  quantity  of  rh^ing  Latin,  and  ballad-metre; 
and  in  a  fcene  where  the  fiaftard  is  reprefented  as  plundering  a 
monaftery,  there  are  ftrokes  of  humour,  which  fcem,  from  their 
particular  turn,  to  have  been  moft  evidently  produced  by  another 
fland  than  that  of  our  author. 

Of  this  hiftorical  drama  there  is  a  fubfequent  edition  in  161 1, 
printed  for  John  Helme,  whofc  name  appears  before  none  of  the 
genuine  pieces  of  Shakfpeare.  I  admitted  this  play  feme  years  ago 
as  our  author's  own,  among  the  twenty  which  I  publiflied  from  the 
old  editions ;  bat  a  more  careful  perufal  of  it,  and  a  further  con- 
vision  of  his  cuftom  of  borrrowing  plots,  fentiments.  Sec.  difpofes 
me  to  recede  from  that  opinion.    St£evsns. 

A  play  entitled  The  tronhlefome  raigne  of  John  King  of  England, 
in  two  parts,  was  printed  in  1591,  without  the  writer's  name. 
It  was  written,  I  believe,  cither  hy  Robert  Greene,  or  George 
Pecle;  and  certainly  preceded  this  of  our  author.  Mr.  Pope,  who 
is  very  inaccurate  in  matters  of  this  kind,  fays  that  the  former  was 
printed  in  161 1,  as  written  by  W.  Shakfpeare  and  W.  Rowley, 
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Bat  this  IS  not  true.  In  they^r^/ry  edition  of  this  old  play  in  i6i  i» 
the  letters  W.  Sh.  were  put  into  the  title-page,  to  deceive  the  par- 
chafer,  and  to  lead  him  to  fuppofe  the  piece  was  Shakfpeare's  play^ 
which  at  that  time  was  not  publilhed. — See  a  more  minute  account 
of  this  fraud  in  Jm  Attempt  to  afcertam  the  order  of  Sbak/peare*t 
Plays,  Vol.  I.  Our  author's  Kmg  John  was  written,  I  imaginf^ 
in  1 596.  The  reafons  on  which  mis  opinion  is  founded,  may  be 
found  in  that  Ef&y.    M a  l o  n b. 

Though  this  play  have  the  title,  of  The  Life  and  Death  of  Kinf 
John,  yet  the  aoion  of  it  begins  at  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  hu 
life ;  and  takes  in  only  fome  tranfa^ions  of  his  reign  to  the  time 
of  his  demifej  being  an  interval  of  about  ferenteen  years* 

Theobald* 

Hall,  HoUnftied,  Stowe,  6cc,  are  clofely  followed  not  only  in 
the  condudl,  but  fometimes  in  the  very  expreffions  throughout  the 
following  hiftorical  dramas;  viz.  Macbeth,  this  play^  Richard  it. 
Henry  7^.  two  parts,  Henry  V.  Henry  VL  three  parts,  Richard  I IL 
and  Henry  VIII. 

"  A  booke  called  The  Hiftorie  of  Lord  Fauhonbridge,  bajtard 
Son  to  Richard  Cordelion"  was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  Nov.  29, 
1 61 4;  but  I  have  never  met  with  it,  and  therefore  know  noC 
whether  it  was  the  old  black  letter  hiftory,  or  a  plav  on  the  fame 
fubjed.  For  the  original  AT.  fohn,  fee  Six  old  Flays  on  'which 
Shakfpeare  founded,  &c.  publifh^  by  S.  Leacroft,  Chating-Crofs. 

Stebveni* 

The  hyftorie  of^  Isrd  Faulconbridge,  8cc.  is  a  profe  narrative,  lA 
bl.  1.  The  earlieft  edition  that  I  have  feen  otit,  was  printed  in 
1616. 

A  book  entitled  "  Richard  Cur  de  lion,"  was  entered  on  the 
Statioiien'  Books  in  i JjS* 

A  play  called  The  Funeral  of  Richard  Cordelion,  was  written  by 
Robert  Wilfon,  Henrv  Chettle,  Anthony  Mundy,  and  Michael 
Dra3rton,  and  firft  exhibited  in  the  year  i598.  oce  The  Hiftorkal 
Account  of  the  Sngljfif  Stage,  Vol.  IL     Malonb« 
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Persons  reprefented. 

King  John: 

Prince  Henry,  bis  fort  %  afterwards  King  Henry  IIL 

Arthur,  Duke  of  Brctsignc, /on  of  Geffrey,  late  Duke 

of  Bretagnc,  the  elder  brother  of  King  John. 
William  Mareftiall,  jE^r/  o/"  Pembroke. 
Geffrey  Fitz-Peter,  EarlofEffcx,  Chief  Jujliciary 

^England. 
William  Longfword,  Earl  ^Salifbury.* 
Robert  Bigot,  Earl  of  Norfolk. 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  Chamberlain  to  the  King. 
Robert  Faulconbridge,7i»  of  Sir  Kohtrt  Faulcon- 

bridge : 
Philip  Faulconbridge,  his  half-brotben  bajlard  fan 

to  K.  Richard  the  Firji. 
James  Gurney,  fervant  to  Lady  Faulconbridge. 
Peter  ofVomirtt,  a  Prophet. 

Philip,  King  ^/^  France. 

Lewis,  the  Dauphin. 

Arch-duke  ^Auftria. 

Cardinal  Pandulpho,  the  Papers  Legate. 

Melun,  a  French  Lord. 

Chatillon,  Ambajfador  from  France  to  King  John. 

Elinor,  the  widow  of  King  Henry  II.  and  mother  of 

King  John. 
Conftance,  mother  to  Arthur.' 
Blanch,  daughter  to  Alphonfo  King  of  Caftile,  and 

niece  to  King  John. 
Lady  Faulconbridge,  mother  to  the  bajiard^  and  Robert 

Faulconbridge. 

Lords,  Ladies,  Citizens  of  Angiers,  Sheriff,  Heralds,, 
Officers,  Soldiers,  Mejfengers,  and  other  Attendants. 

SCENE,  fometimes  in  England,  and  fometimes  in 

France. 

^ Salifiurj.]  Son  to  King  Henry  II.  by  Ro&xnond  CliSbrd. 

STEiVIMS. 


KING      JO    H    N. 

ACTL        SCENE!. 

Northampton.    A  Room  of  State  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  JoHV,  ^een  Elinor,  Pembroke^  Es- 
sex, Salisbury,  and  Others,  with  Chatillon. 

X*  John.  Now,  fay,  Chatillon,  what  would  France 

with  us  ? 
Cbat.  Thus,  after  greeting,  fpeaks  the  king  of 
France, 
In  my  behaviour,*  to  the  majefty. 
The  borrowed  majefty  of  England  here. 
Eli.  a  ftrange  beginning ; — borrowed  majefty ! 
K.JoHN.  Silence,  good  mother;  hear  theembafly. 


*  /«  «pr  hebavkmr,']  The  word  hfkaviour  feems  here  to  have  a 
fignification  that  I  have  never  found  in  any  other  author*  Ti^ 
iiftg  of  France,  fays  the  envoy,  thus /peaks  i/r  mj  behaviour  to  the 
majefij  of  England  \  that  is,  the  King  of  France  fpeaks  in  the 
ebarafftr  whidi  I  here  aflame.  I  once  thought  that  thefe  two  lines, 
MM  my  bebavhnr,  &c.  had  been  uttered  by  the  ambaflador  as  part  of 
his  mailer's  meflage,  and  that  hebofviour  had  meant  the  conduB  of 
the  King  of  France  towards  the  King  of  England ;  but  the  am* 
baflador's  fpeech,  as  continued  after  the  interruption,  will  not 
admit  this  meaning.    Johnson. 

In  mj  bebavionr  means,  in  the  manner  that  /  no^  do, 

M.  Mason. 

In  my  behaviour  means,  I  think,  in  the  words  and  adlion  that  I 
am  now  going  to  ufe.  So,  in  the  fifth  ad  of  this  play,  the  Baftard 
fays  to  the  French  king, 

**  Now  hear  our  Endifh  king, 

*'  For  thus  his  royalty  dodi  fpeak  in  «<•"    Maloni. 


6  .k'lNG      JOHN. 

CuA^y  PRilip  of  France,  in  right  and  true  behalf 
Of  ^y  dcceafed  brother  Geffrey's  fon, 
A'Ethirr  Plantagenct,  lays  moft  lawful  claim 
'To  this  fair  ifland,  and  the  territories ; 
To  Ireland,  Poidiers,  Anjou,  Touraine^  Maine : 
Defiring  thee  to  lay  afide  the  fword, 
Which  fways  ufurpingly  thefe  feveral  titles ; 
And  put  the  fame  into  young  Arthur's  hand. 
Thy  nephew,  and  right  royal  fovereign. 

K.  John.  What  follows,  if  we  difallow  of  this? 

Chat.  The  proud  control '  of  fierce  and  bloody 
war. 
To  enfi>rce  thefe  rights  fo  forcibly  withheld. 

K.  John.  Here  have  we  war  for  war,  and  blood 
for  blood, 
Controlment  for  controlmcnt ;  fo  anfwer  France/ 


^  ■■  ■       control — ]  Oppofition 9  ixom  controller.    Johnson* 

I  think  it  rather  means  conftraha  or  compulfion.  So,  in  the  (eoond 
a^  oi  KingHenrj  V.  when  Exeter  demands  of  the  Kins  of  France 
the  furrender  of  his  crown,  and  the  Kinganfwers — "  Or  elfc  what 
follows  ?"     Exeter  replies  : 

"  Bloody  coi^raint\  for  if  you  hide  the  crown 
*'  Even  m  your  hearts,  there  will  he  rake  for  it/* 
The  paflages  are  exadUy  £milar.     M«  Mason. 

*  Here  hanfe  *we  nvarfor  twar^  and  blood  for  bloody 
Controlment  Jvr  Controlment  \  &c.]     King  John's  reception  of 
Chatillon  not  a  little  refembles  that  which  Andrea  meets  with  from 
the  King  of  Portugal  in  the  firft  part  of  Jeronimo,  &c.  1605 : 
"  And.  Thou  (halt  pay  tribute,  Portugal,  with  blood.- 
•*  BaL  Tribnie  for  frihute  then ;  and  foes  for  foes. 
"  And.  1  bid  you  fudden  wars*"    Stbevens. 

Jeronimo  was  exhibited  on  the  ftage  before  the  year  1 500. 

Malonb. 

From  the  following  paflage  in  Bamabie  Googe's  Cnpido  con- 
piered,  (dedicated  with  his  other  Poems,  in  May,  1562,  and 
printed  in  1563,)  Jeronymo  appears  to  have  been  written  earlier 
than  the  earliefl  of  thefe  dates ; 


KING     JO'HN^  7 

Ciijt.  Then  take  ttty  king's  defiance  from  mf 
/nouth. 
The  fiirthcft  limit  df  my  embaiTjr. 

K.  JoHH.  Beif  mine  to  him,  and  fo  depart  in 
pejice  i 
Be  thou  is  lightning  ^  in  the  eyes  of  France ) 
For  ere  thoti  canft  report  I  will  be  there^ 
The  thunder  df  rtty  cannon  fliall  be  heard : 

*•  Jfcrk  hym  that  fhowes  y*  Trmgedut, 

**  Thync  ownc  famylyar  hcnSc, 
•*  By  whom  v«  SpoMiard's  htn»^fiyU 
"  In  Eftglyfh  vcrfc  is  pcnde.*^ 
B.  Googe  had  ali^ady  foanded  the  prdfes  of  Phaer  sfnd  GiT- 
Coigiie»  ara  is  here  delbatftiag  on  the  BKrits  of  Kyd. 

It  is  not  impoffible  (though  Ferrex  and  Porrex  was  d6Wd  in 
1 561)  that  Hiertmymo  might  have  been  the  firft  icgular  tragedy  that 
Bleared  iti  an  EiD^ifk  cUeik. 

It  may  alfo  be  remarked,  that  B.  Googe,  in  the  foregoing  lines^ 
feems  to  fpeak  of  a  tragedy  **  in  EngUjb  verfe/'  as  a  novdty. 

Stievens. 
^  Be  thou  m  fightmng-^]    The  fimile  does  not  ftit  welt :  the 
lightnirig  indeed  appeals  before  the   thander  is  heard,  but  die 
lightning  is  deftrudUve  and  the  thunder  innocent.    Joh  nso n. 

.  The  allufion  may  notwithftanding  be  very  proper  fo  far  as 
3hakfpeafe  had  appHed  it,  i.  e,  merely  to  ^Jkviftnefs  of  the 
lightnings  and  its  preceding  and  foretelling  the  thmider.  But  there 
is  foffle  feafon  to  belierte  that  thunder  was  not  thought  to  be  imr»- 
ieut  in  oar  aothor's  time,  as  we  elfewhere  leim  from  himfelf.  See 
King  Lear,  AA  III.  fc.  il.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Ad  11.  fc.  r. 
JuTiut  Cafar,  AA  I.  fc.  iii.  and  dill  more  dcctfively  in  Meafurefor 
Meafufe,  AA  II.  ic.  ii.  This  old  fuperftkion  is  ftiil  prevalent  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.     R i  ts o  n  . 

King  John  does  not  allude  to  the  deftmftive  powefs  either  of 
thunder  or  lightning;  he  only  means  to  (a^«  that  Chatillon  (hall 
appear  to  the  eyes  of  the  FreAch  like  lightning,  which  ihows  that 
moader  is  approaching :  and  the  thunder  he  alludes  to  is  that  of 
his  cannon,    Johnfon  alfo  forgets,    that   though  philofophically 
fpeaking,  the  deihrudive  power  is  in  the  lightning,  it  has  generally 
in  poetry  been  attributed  to  the  thunder.     So,  Lear  fays : 
•«  You  fulphurous  and  thought-executing  fires, 
"  Vaunt-couriers  to  oak-cleavine  thunderbolts, 
*«  Singe  my  white  head  I"    M.Mason, 
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S  KING      JOfkN, 

So,  hence !  Be  thou  the  trumpet  of  our  wrath. 
And  Allien  prefagc  *  of  your  own  decay.— 
An  honourable  condud  let  him  have; — 
Pembroke,  look  to' t:  Farewell,  Chatillon. 

[Exeunt  Chatillon  and  Pembroke. 
Eli.  What  now,  my  fon  ?  have  I  not  ever  faid. 
How  that  ambitious  Conftance  would  not  ceafe. 
Till  (he  had  kindled  France,  and  all  the  world. 
Upon  the  right  and  party  of  her  fon  ? 
This  might  have  been  prevented,  and  made  whole. 
With  very  eafy  arguments  of  love ; 
Which  now  the  manage '  of  two  kingdoms  muft 
With  fearful  bloody  iflue  arbitrate. 

K.  John.  Our  ftrong  poireflion,  and  our  right, 
for  us. 

Eli.  Your  ftrong  poffeflion,  much  more  than 
your  right ; 
Or  elfe  it  muft  go  wrong  with  you,  and  me : 
So  much  my  confcience  whifpers  in  your  ear ; 
Which  none  but  heaven,  and  you,  and  I,  ftiall  hear. 

^ Mkti  f9ifiige — ]  By  the  epithet/v/i^,  which  cannot  be 

applied  to  a  trumpet,  it  is  plain  that  our  author's  imagination  had 
now  fug^efted  a  new  idea.  It  is  as  if  he  had  faid,  be  a  trumpet  to 
alarm  with  our  invafion,  be  a  bird  of  ///  omeif  to  croak  out  the 
prognoftick  of  your  own  ruin.    Johnson. 

I  do  not  fee  why  the  epithet  fidUn  may  not  be  applied  to  a 
$rumfet^  with  as  much  propriety  as  to  a  hell.  In  our  author's 
Hoify  IF.  P.  n.  we  find 

**  Soundi  ever  zSoa  9S  z/ullem  teli — •*'    Ma  lone. 
That  here  are  two  ideas,  is  evident;  but  the  fecond  of  them  has 
i*^  not  been  luckily  explained.     The  JklUn  pre/age  of  your  enun  decaj^ 

means,  the  difmal  puffing  bell,  that  ammuucet  jour  otuu  approacifhtg 
ajjoUaion.    Stbbv£ns. 

7  the  manage — ]    i.  e.  condudt,  adminiftration.     So,  in 

K.  Richard  11: 

•c for  the  rebels 

^  Expedient  mamage  muft  be  made,  my  liege." 

Stibtbns. 


i». 


KING      JOHN. 


Enter  the  ShcrifF  of  Northamptonlhire^  who  whi/^ 
%  pers  Essex.* 

Essex.  Mjr  licgc,  here  is  the  ftrangeft  contro* 
verfy, 
Comt  from  the  country  to  be  judg'd  by  you. 
That  c*cr  I  heard :  Shall  I  produce  the  men? 

K.  John.  Let  them  approach. —  [Exii  Sheriff. 
Our  abbies,  and  our  pnories,  ihall  pay 

Re-enter  Sheriff,   with  Robert  Faulconbriogk, 
and  Philip,  his  baftard  brother. "^ 

This  expedition's  charge. — What  men  arc  you  ? 

•  Enter  tbeJheriffofNonbamptof^ire,  &c.]  This  ftagc  dircdloi 
I  have  taken  from  the  old  quarto.     St b £ v  b  ns. 

9 inu/ Philip,  bis  baftard  brother  A  Thoogh  Shakfpeare  adopt- 
ed this  character  of  Philip  Faulconbridge  from  the  olcl  play,  it  it 
not  improper  to  mention  that  it  is  compoonded  of  two  diftin^^ 
pcrfonages. 

Matthew  Paris  (378:— «•  Sub  illius  temporb  cnrriculo,  Falcafim 
de  Brente,  Neufterienfis,  et  (jpurius  ex  parte  matrit^  atque  fiaftardui, 
aui  in  vili  jumento  manocato  ad  Regis  paulo  ante  dienteiam 
defcenderat,"  &c. 

Matthew  Paris,  in  his  Hiftoty  of  the  Monkt  of  St.  Albans^  calls  him 
FaUot  but  in  his  General  Hiftoty,  Faleafius  de  Brente,  as  above. 

Holinihed  favs,  *<  That  Kichard  I.  had  a  natural  fon  named 
Philip,  who  in  tne  vear  following  killed  the  Vifcount  De  Limogea 
to  revenge  the  deat^  of  hit  father."    Stbbvb  ws. 

Perhap  the  following  paflage  in  the  Continuation  of  Harding't 
Chronicle,  I543«  fol.  24,  b.  ad  ann.  1472,  induced  the  author  of 
the  old  play  to  affix  the  name  of  Fantconbridge  to  King  Richard's 
natural  fon,  who  b  only  mentioned  in  our  hiftories  by  the  name 

of  Philip :  ** one  Faulconbridge,  therle  of  Kent,  his  baftarde, 

a  ftoute-harted  man." 

Who  the  mother  of  Philip  was,  is  not  afcertained.  It  is  (aid 
that  (he  was  a  lady  of  Poidou,  and  that  King  Richard  bellowed 
upon  her  fon  a  lordfhip  in  that  province. 


%o  KING      JOHN. 

Bjsr.  Your  faithful  fubjed  I,  a  gentlemaM, 
fiom  in  Northamptonlhire  i  and  eldeft  fon. 
As  I  fuppofe,  to  Robert  Faulconbridge ; 
A  foldier,  by  the  honour-giving  hand 
Of  Coeur-de-^lion  knighted  in  the  fields 

K.  John.  What  vt  thou  ? 

Ro6.  The  fon  and  heir  to  that  fame  Fiiilcoa- 
bridge. 

K.  John.  Is  that  the  elder,  and  art  thou  thfc  heir  ? 
You  came  not  of  one  mother  then,  it  feems. 

BAsr.  Moft  certain  of  one  mother,  mighty  king^ 
That  is  well  known ;  and,  as  I  think,  ont  father : 
But,  for  the  certain  knowledge  of  that  truth, 
I  put  you  o'er  to  heaven,  and  to  my  mother; 
Of  that  I  doubt,  as  all  men's  children  may.* 

Eli.  Out  on  thee,  rude  man !  thou  doft  fhamc 
thy  mother. 
And  wound  her  honour  with  this  diffidence. 

Bast.  I,  madam  ?  no,  I  have  no  reafon  for  it ; 
That  is  my  brother's  plea,  and  none  of  mine ; 
The  which  if  he  can  prove,  'a  pops  me  out 

In  expanding  the  character  of  the  Baftard,  Shakfpcare  feems  t« 
have  proceeded  on  the  foUowinc;  flight  hint  in  the  original  play : 
**  Next  them,  a  baftardof  the  king's  deceas'd, 
••  A  bardie  loild'bead,  tough,  and 'venturous."     Ma  LOME* 

•    *  Bui 9  fir  the  certain  knowledge  of  that  truth, 

J  put  you  o'er  to  heofven,  and  to  mj  mother  \  • 

Of  that  I  doubt,  as  all  mens  children  mayJV  The  refemblance 
between  this  fentiment,  and  that  of  Tolemacnus  in  the  firft  Book 
of  the  Odyffey,  is  apparent.  The  pafTage  is  thus  tranflated  by 
Chapman : 

"  My  mother,  certaine,  fayes  I  am  his  foraic; 
•'  I  know  not ;  nor  was  ever  (imply  knowne, 
«*  By  any  child,  the  fure  truth  ot  his  fire." 
Mr.  Pope  has  obftrved  that  the  like  fentiment  is  found  in  Euripides, 
Menanaer,  and  ArifiotU.    Shakfpeare  exprefles  the  fame  doibt  in 
fcreral  of  his  other  pbys*    Stiivb  ks. 


K  I  N  G      J  O  H  K  ft 

At  leajR:  from  fair  five  hundred  pouhd  a  fCMi 
Heaven  guard  my  mother's  honour,  and  my  land ! 

K.  John.  A  good  blunt  fellow :— Why,  being 
younger  born, 
Doth  he  lay  claim  to  thine  inheritance? 

Bast.  I  know  not  why,  except  to  get  the  land. 
But  once  he  flander'd  me  with  baftai^y  t 
But  whe*r '  I  be  at  true  begot,  or  no. 
That  ftill  I  lay  upon  my  mother's  head  t 
But,  that  I  am  as  well  begot,  my  liege, 
(Fair  fall  the  bones  that  took  the  pains  for  me!) 
Compare  our  feces,  and  be  judge  yourfelf. 
If  old  fir  Robert  did  beget  us  both. 
And  were  our  father,  and  this  fon  like  him  ;— 
O  old  fir  Robert,  father,  on  my  knee 
J  give  heaven  thanks,  I  was  not  like  to  thee. 

K.  John.  Why,  what  a  madcap  hath  heaven  lent 
us  here ! 

Eli.  He  hath  a  trick  of  Coeur-de-Iion*s  face/ 


'  But  whc'r — ]  Wbe*r  for  nvbetber.  So,  in  The  Comedj  of 
Errors  : 

**  Good  fir,  fay  «whe*r  youll  anfwer  mc,  or  no." 

Stebvbns* 

*  He  hatb  a  trick  ofdEUT'de-lioHsface^  The  tricky  or  tricking^ 
u  the  iame  as  the  tracing  of  a  drawing,  meaning  that  peculiarity 
of  fiice  which  may  be  fufficiently  (hown  by  the  flightdl  oatline. 
This  expreffion  is  ufed  by  Heywood  and  Rowley  in  their  comedy 
called  Fortune  by  Land  and  Sea  :  "  Her  fece,  tbe  trick  of  ber  eye, 
her  leer."  The  following  paflage  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Every  Man  out 
9/ bis  Humour,  proves  the  phrafe  to  be  borrowed  from  deUneation : 

<<  YoQ  can  blazon  the  reft,  Signior  ? 

**  O  ay,  I  have  it  in  writing  here  o'purpofe ;  it  coft  mc  two 
(hillings  the  tricking."     So  again,  in  Cyntbia's  Re*vels: 

«<  the  pariih-buckets  with  his  name  at  length  tricked  upoa 

them."    Steevens. 

By  a  trick,  in  this  place,  is  meant  fome  peculiarity  of  look  or 
notion.  So,  Helen,  in  All's  nfoell  that  ends  <welU  f^ys^  fpeaking  of 
Bertram: 


1%  KING      JOHN. 

The  accent  of  his  tongue  afFedlcth  him : 
Do  you  not  read  fome  tokens  of  my  fon 
In  the  large  compofition  of  this  man  ? 

K.  John.  Mine  eye  hath  well  examined  his  parts* 

And  finds  them  perfed  Richard. Sirrah,  (peaki 

What  doth  move  you  to  claim  your  brother's  land  ? 

Bast.  Becaufe  he  hath  a  half-face,  like  my  Either ; 
With  that  half-face  *  would  he  have  all  my  land : 
A  half-faced  groat  five  hundred  pound  a  year ! 

•• *Twas  pretty,  though  a  plague, 

'*  To  fee  him  every  hour;  to  fit  and  draw 
••  His  arched  brows,  &€• 
••  In  our  heart's  table ;  heart  too  capable 
**  Of  every  line  and  trick  of  his  fwcet  favour," 
And  Glofter,  in  K.  Lear  fays, 

•'  The  trick  of  that  voice  I  do  well  remember."  M,  Masov • 

Our  author  often  ufes  this  phrafe,  and  generally  in  the  fenfe  of 
t  peculiar  air  or  caft  of  countenance  or  feature.  So,  in  K.  Henry  VI. 
Part  I :  ■•  That  thou  art  mv  fon,  I  have  partlj^  thy  mother's  word, 
partly  my  own  opinion;  but  chiefly  a  villainous  trick  of  thine 
«ye, ."    Malone. 

♦  With  that  half-face — ]  The  old  copy — ^witb  half  thai  face. 
£ut  why  with  half  that  face  ?  There  is  no  queftion  but  the  poet 
wrote,  as  I  haVe  rcftored  the  text:  With  that  half-face 
Mr.  Pope,  perhaps,  will  be  angry  with  me  for  difcovering  an 
anachronifm  of  our  poet's  in  the  next  line,  where  he  alludes  to 
a  coin  not  (Iruck  till  the  year  1 504,  in  the  reign  of  King  Hennr 
VII,  viz.  a  groat,  which,  as  well  as  the  half  groat,  bore  but  half 
laces  imprefled.  Vide  Stonve*t  Surrey  of  London,  p.  47.  Holinjbtd^ 
Camden^s  Remaim,  &c.  The  poet  fneers  at  the  meagre  fharp 
Tifagc  of  the  elder  brother,  by  comparing  him  to  a  filver  groat, 
that  bore  the  King's  face  in  profile,  fo  (howed  but  half  the 
face:  the  groats  of  all  our  Kings  of  England,  and  indeed  all 
their  other  coins  of  filver,  one  or  two  only  excepted,  had  a  full 
face  crowned;  till  Henry  VII.  at  the  time  above  mentioned, 
coined  groats  and  half-groats,  as  alfo  fome  (hillings,  with  half 
faces,  /.  e»  faces  in  profile,  as  all  our  coin  has  now.  The  firlt 
groats  of  King  Henry  VIII.  were  like  thofe  of  his  father;  though 
afterwards  he  returned  to  the  broad  faces  again.  Thefe  groats, 
with  the  impreifion  in  profile,  are  undoubtedly  here  alluded  to: 
though,  as  I  faid,  the  poet  is  knowinely  guilty  of  an  anachronifm 
in  it:  for  in  the  time  of  King  John  were  were  no  groats  at  all; 


KING      JOHN.  ij 

Rob.  My  gracious  liege,  when  that  my  father  liv'd. 
Your  brother  did  employ  my  father  much ; — 

Bast.  Well,  fir,  by  this  you  cannot  get  my  land ; 
Your  tale  muft  be,  how  he  employed  my  mother, 

Rob.  And  once  defpatch'd  him  in  an  embafly 
To  Germany,  there,  with  the  emperor. 
To  treat  of  high  affairs  touching  that  time : 
The  advantage  of  his  abfence  took  the  king. 
And  in  the  mean  time  fojourn'd  at  my  father's ; 
Where  how  he  did  prevail,  I  Ihame  to  fpeak : 
But  truth  is  truth ;  large  lengths  of  feas  and  fliorM 
Between  my  father  and  my  mother  lay, 
r  As  I  have  heard  my  father  fpeak  himfelf^} 
When  this  fame  lufty  gentleman  was  got. 
Upon  his  death-bed  he  by  will  bequeathed 
His  lands  to  me ;  and  took  it,  on  his  death,^ 
That  this,  my  mother's  fon,  was  none  of  his  # 
And,  if  he  were,  he  came  into  the  world 
Full  fourteen  weeks  before  the  courfe  of  time. 
Then,  good  my  liege,  let  me  have  what  is  mine,. 
My  father's  land,  as  was  my  father's  will, 

K.  John.  Sirrah,  your  brother  is  legitimate  ? 
Your  father's  wife  did  after  wedlock  bear  him : 
And,  if  fhe  did  play  falfe,  the  fault  was  hers ; 
Which  fault  lies  on  the  hazards  of  all  hulbands 
That  marry  wives.     Tell  me,  how  if  my  brother^ 
Who,  as  you  fay,  took  pains  to  get  this  fon, 

the^  being  firft,  as  far  as  appean,  coined  in  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  lu.    Theobald. 

The  iame  contemptuous  allufion  occurs  in  Tit  Downfall  of  Reherf 
Earl  ef  HitMthigtonf  1601: 

««  You  balffac*d groat,  you  thick-chcck'd  chitty-fece." 
Again,  in  HrJtriom/rfiiXt  1610: 

**  Whilft  I  behold  yon  half fac'd minion."    Stbevbhs. 

s  look  it»  M  hh  death,']   i.  e.  entertained  it  as  his  fixed 

opinion,  when  he  was  dying.     So»  in  Hamlet : 

"  this,  I  take  it, 

**  Is  the  main  motive  of  our  preparations."    Steevbns. 


14  KINO      JOHN. 

Had  of  your  father  claim'd  this  fon  for  his  ? 
In  footh,  good  friend,  your  father  might  have  kept 
This  calf,  bred  from  his  cow,  from  all  the  world ; 
In  footh,  he  might ;  then,  if  he  were  my  brother's. 
My  brother  might  not  claim  him ;  nor  your  father. 
Being  none  of  his,  rcfufe  him :  This  concludes^^— - 
My  mother's  fon  did  get  your  father's  heir ; 
Your  father's  heir  muft  have  your  father's  land. 

Rob.  Shall  then  my  father's  will  be  of  no  force. 
To  difpoflefs  that  child  which  is  not  his  ? 

Bast.  Of  no  more  force  to  difpoflefs  me,  fir. 
Than  was  his  will  to  get  me,  as  I  think. 

Elj.  Whether  hadft  thou  rather, — be  a  Faulcon- 
bridge. 
And  like  thy  brother,  to  enjoy  thy  land ; 
Or  the  reputed  fon  of  Coeur-de-Iion, 
Lord  of  thy  prefence,  and  no  land  befide?^ 

Bast.  Madam,  an  if  my  brother  had  my  Ihapc, 
And  I  had  his,  fir  Robert  his,  like  him; ' 


^  77fis  concludes f']  This  is  a  deciji've  argument.  As  your  father, 
if  he  liked  him,  could  not  have  been  forced  to  refign  him,  fo  not 
liking  bim,  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  rejed  him.     Johnson, 

^  Lord  of  thy  prefence,  and  no  land  bffide  f\  Lord  of  thy  prefinc§ 
means,  mailer  of  that  dignity  and  grandeur  of  appearance  that 
may  fuificiently  diHinguiDi  thee  from  the  vulgar,  without  the  help 
9f  fortune. 

Lord  9f  bis  prefence  apparently  fignifies,  great  ht  his  won  per/on, 
and  is  ufed  in  this  fenfe  oy  King  John  in  one  of  the  following  fcenes. 

Johnson. 

^  And  I  had  his,  fir  Robert  his,  like  bim  ;1  TTjis  is  obfcure  and 
ill  exprefled.  The  meaning  is — If  I  bad  bis  Jhape,  fir  Robertas — 
ms  be  has. 

Sir  Robert  his,  for  Sir  Robert's,  is  agreeable  to  the  pradlice  of 
that  time,  when  the  'x  added  to  the  nominative  was  believed,  I 
think  erroneoufly,  to  be  a  contraction  of  bis.    So,  Donne : 
**  —  Who  now  lives  to  age, 
**  Fit  to  be  call'd  Methufalem  his  page?"    Johnson. 

This  OBght  to  be  printed : 
Sir  Robert  bis,  like  him. 


KING      JOHN.:  15 

And  if  my  legs  were  two  fuch  riding^rods^ 
My  arms  fuch  eelikins  ftuff'd;  my  face  fo  thin. 
That  in  mine  ear  I  durft  not  ftick  a  rofc. 
Left  men  ftiould  fay,  Look»  where  three-farthinga 
goes !  * 

His  according  to  a  raiftakcA  notion  formerly  receired,  being  the 
fign  of  the^^nitive  cafe.  As  the  text  before  Aood  there  was  a 
doable  genitire.     Ma  lone. 

That  in  mine  ear  /  durft  not  ftick  a  rofe. 

Left  menjbouldfayy  Look^  ^where  three-farthings  goet!'\  In  this 
rery  obfcare  paflage  our  poet  is  anticipating  the  date  of  another 
coin;  humoroafly  to  rally  a  thin  face,  eclipfed^  as  it  were,  by  a 
fall  blown  rofe.  We  muft  obferve,  to  explain  this  ailufion,  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  the  firft,  and  indeed  the  only  prince,  who 
coined  in  England  thiee-half-pence,  and  three-farthing  pieces.  She 
coined  (hillings^  fix-pences,  groats,  three-pences  two-pences,  three- 
half-pence,  pence,  three-ftrthings,  and  half-pence.  And  thefe 
pieces  all  haa  her  head,  and  were  alternately  with  the  rofe  behind^ 
and  without  the  tf^e.    Th  e o b  a  l  d« 

Mr.  Theobald  has  not  mentioned  a  material  circumflance  rela-f 
dye  to  theie  three-farthing  pieces,  on  which  the  propriety  of  the 
allufion  in  fome  meafure  depends ;  viz.  that  they  were  made  of 
filycr>  and  confequently  extremely  thin.  From  their  thinnefs  they 
were  very  liable  to  be  cracked.  Hence  Ben  Jonfon,  in  his  E'very 
Mam  in  his  Humour,  fays,  *'  He  values  me  at  a  crack* d  threes 
farthings.*     M  A  L  o  N  E. 

So,  in  The  Shoemaker* s  Holiday,  &c.  1610  : 

**  — —  Here's  a  three-fenny  piece  for  thy  tidings.'* 

«•  Firk.  Tis  but  three-half-pence  I  think:  yes,  'tis  three-pence; 
I  fmell  die  f^."    Ste evens. 

The  ftickinfi;  rojes  about  them  was  then  all  the  court-^fhion,  a* 
9ppean  from  this  oaflage  of  the  Confeffion  Cathoiique  dn  S.  de  Sancy, 
L.  II.  c.  i :  *•  Je  luy  ay  appris  a  mettre  des  ro/es  par  tons  les  coins,** 
uc.  in  enjery  place  about  him^  fays  the  fpcakcr,  of  one  to  whom  he 
had  taught  all  the  court-fa(hions.     Warburton. 

The  rafies  ftuck  in  the  ear,  were,  I  believe,  only  rofes  compofed 
of  ribbands.   In  Marfton's  What  you  nvill^  is  the  following  paflage : 

**  Dapatzo  the  elder  brother,  the  fool,  he  that  bought  the  halfn 
penny  ribband,  wearing  it  in  his  ear,**  kc. 

Again,  in  Even  Man  out  of  his  Humour :  '* This  ribband 

in  my  ear,  or  fo."  Again,  in  Love  and  Honour,  by  Sir  W. 
D'Avenant,  1649: 


i6  K  I  K  G     J  O  H  N. 

And,  to  his  Ihape,  were  heir  to  all  this  land/ 
'Would  I  might  never  ftir  from  off  this  place, 
I'd  give  it  every  foot  to  have  this  face; 
I  would  not  be  fir  Nob  in  any  cafe.* 

Eu.  I  like  thee  well;    Wilt  thou    forfake  thy 
fortune. 
Bequeath  thy  land  to  him,  and  follow  me  ? 
I  am  a  foldier,  and  now  bound  to  France. 

Bast.  Brother,  take  you  my  land.  Til  take  my 
chance : 

*'  A  lock  on  the  left  fide,  (•  rarely  hung 
"  Wvih  ribbanding;*  &c. 

1  think  I  remember,  among  Vandyck's  pxflures  in  the  Doke  of 
Queenlbury's  coUeAion  at  Ambro(bury,  to  have  feen  qne«  ^th 
the  lock  nearefl  the  ear  ornamented  with  ribbands  which  termi« 
oate  in  ro/es',  and  Burton,  in  his  Ajuitomy  of  Melancboljt  &yi# 
•*  that  it  was  once  the  faihion  to  ftick  ital  flowers  in  the  ear.** 

At  Kirtling,  in  Cambridgefhire,  the  ma^ificent  refidence  of 
the  firft  Lord  North,  there  is  a  juvenile  ponrait  (fuppofed  to  be  of 
Qgeen  Elizabeth]  with  a  red  r^  flicking  in  her  ear.    Stbevens. 

Marfton  in  his  Satires ^  1 59$,  alludes  to  this  fafliion  as  fantafiical : 
**  Ribbanded  eares,  Grenada  nether-ftocks." 
And  from  the  epigrams  of  Sir  John  Davies,  printed  at  Nfiddle- 
burgh,  about  i  C98,  it  appears  that  fome  men  of  gallantry  in  ouf 
author's  time   fiiffered  their  ears  to  be  bored,    and  wore   ibtU 
miilrefs's  filken  (hoe-ftrings  in  them.     Malonb. 

9  jlsid,  to  hisjbapey  were  heir  to  all  this  land,']  There  is  no  noun 
to  which  fwere  can  belong,  unlefs  the  perfonal  pronoun  in  the  line 
laft  but  one  be  underftood  here.    I  fulped  that  our  author  wrote— - 

And  though  his /hope  *were  heir  to  all  this  land, — 
Tlias  the  fentencc  proceeds  in  one  uniform  tenoor.    Madam^  an  if 
mj  brother  had  myjhafe^  and  I  had  M— and  \{  my  legs  tvere,  &c,— 
and  though  hisjhape  nuere  heir,  &c«  /  'would grve — •     Malonb* 

The  old  readinj^  is  the  true  one.  **  To  his  ihape"  means  in  ad* 
diiioH  to  it.     So,  m  Troilus  and  Creffida  : 

*'  nrhe  Greeks  are  ftrong,  and  fkilful  to  their  ftrength, 
*'  Fierce  to  their  fkill,  and  to  their  fiercenefs  valiant." 

Stbevens* 

^  *  I  *would  not  be  fir  Nob  — ]   Sir  Nob  is  ufed  contemptuoufly  for 

Sir  Robert.    The  old  copy  reads — It  would  not  be — .     The  cor- 

redion  was  made  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  foHo.    I  am  not 

fure  that  it  is  ncceiTary.    Malohb. 
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Your  face  hath  got  five  hundred  pounds  a  year; 
Yet  fell  your  face  for  fivepence,  and  'tis  dear. — 
Madam^  lil  follow  you  unto  the  death.' 

Eu.  Nay,  I  would  have  you  go  before  me  thi- 
ther. 

Bast.  Our  country  manners  give  our  betters  way. 

K.  John.  What  is  thy  name  ? 

Bast.  Philip,  my  liege ;  fo  is  my  name  begun ; 
Philip,  good  old  lir  Robert's  wife's  eldeft  fon. 

K.  JoHS.  From  henceforth  bear  his  name  whole 
form  thou  bear'fl : 
Kneel  thou  down  Philip,  but  arife  more  great ;  ^ 
Arife  fir  Richard,  and  Plantagenet.' 

BABt.  Brother  by  the  mother's  fide,  give  me 
your  hand ; 
My  father  gave  me  honour,  yours  gave  land  :— 
Now  bleffed  be  the  hour,  by  night  or  day. 
When  I  was  got,  fir  Robert  was  away. 

f  mmo  the  death,']  This  expreffion  (a  Gallicirm^ — a  la  mori) 

it  common  among  oor  ancient  ^waters.    Steivbns. 

♦  —  but  zrife  more  grtat\\  The  old  copy  reads  only — Hpe^ 
Mr.  Malone  conceives  this  to  be  the  true  readings  and  that  **  man 
is  here  ufed  as  a  difTyllable."  I  do  not  fupprefs  this  opinion, 
thoogh  I  cannot  concur  init.    Stb£Vens. 

^  Arife  fir  Richard ^  and  Plantagenet.]  It  is  a  common  opinion, 
that  TUmtagenet  was  the  Aimame  of  the  royal  houfe  of  England, 
from  the  time  of  King  Henry  II* ;  but  it  is,  as  Camden  obfervet 
in  his  Rtmames^  i6i4»  a  popular  miftake.  Plantaeenet  was  not  a 
family  name»  but  a  nick-name,  by  which  a  grandion  of  Geffrey, 
the  fimEarl  of  Anjou  was  diftinguifhed^  from  his  wearing  a  broom-' 
fialk  in  his  bonnet.  But  this  name  was  never  borne  either  by  the 
firft  Earl  of  Anjou,  or  bv  King  Henry  II.  the  fon  of  that  Earl  by 
the  Emprefs  Maude;  he  oeing  always  called  Henry  Fitz^Emprefs\ 
his  fon,  Richard  Cceur-de-liow,  and  the  prince  who  is  exhibited  in 
the  play  before  us,  John /ans^terre,  ot  laciJand^     Malomb. 
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Eli.  The  very  fpirit  of  Plantagenet ! — 
I  am  thy  grandame^  Richard ;  call  me  fo. 

Bast.  Madam^  by  chance^  but  not  by  truth: 
What  though  ? ' 
Something  about^  a  little  from  the  right/ 

In  at  the  window,  or  elfe  o'er  the  hatch :' 
Who  dares  not  ftir  by  day,  muft  walk  by  night ; 

And  have  is  have,  however  men  do  catch : 
Near  or  far  off,  well  won  is  ftill  well  (hot ; 
And  I  am  I,  howe'er  I  was  begot, 

?  Madam,  bj  chance,  but  mi  bj  truth:  What  though  f]  I  am 
your  grandfoQ,  madams  by  chance^  but  not  by  bonefy ;— what 
thenf  Johnson. 

*  Something  about,  a  little  from  the  right,  &c,]  This  fpeech, 
compofed  of  alloflve  and  proverbial  fentences,  is  obfcure*  /  am, 
fays  tlic  fpritcly  knight,  j^our  grand/on,  a  little  irregularly,  but 
every  n)an  cannot  eet  what  he  wilhes  the  leeal  way.  He  that 
dares  not  go  about  his  defigns  bj  dtty,  muft  m3te  his  motions  in  the 
night;  he,  to  whom  the  door  is  (hut,  muft  climb  the  wiudow,  or 
leap  the  hatch.  This,  however,  (hall  not  deprefs  me;  for  the 
world  never  enquires  how  any  man  got  what  he  is  known  to  pof-- 
fefs,  but  allows  that  to  have  is  to  have,  however  it  was  caught,  and 
that  he  nvho  wins,  Jbot  nuell,  whatever  was  his  Hull,  whether  the 
arrow  fell  near  the  mark,  or  far  offxu    Johnson. 

9  In  at  the  nuindtnu,  &c.]  Theie  cxpreflions  mean>  to  be  bom 
out  ofnvedkcL     So,  in  The  Family  of  Love,  1608  : 

«(  Woe  worth  the  time  that  ever  I  gave  fuck  to  a  child  that 
came  in  at  the  nuindovu  /" 

§0,  in  Northward  Hoe,  by  Decker  and  Webfter,  }  607  : 

*^  kindred  that  comes  in  o*er  the  batch,  and  {ailing  to 

Weftminfter,"  &c. 

Such  another  phrafe  occurs  in  Any  Thing  for  a  quiet  Life: 

**  then  you  Keep  children  in  the  name  of  your  own,  which 

flie  fufpedls  came  not  in  at  the  right  door."  Again,  in  The  Witches 
cf  Lancajhire,  by  Hej-wood  and  Broome,  1634;  **  ——It  appears 
Sien  by  your  difcourfe  that  you  came  in  at  the  nuinirw*' — **  I 
would  not  have  you  think  I  icorn  my  grannam's  cat  to  leap  vt^er 
the  hatch.**  Aeain:  **  — to  cfcape  the  does  hath  leaped  in  at  a 
vjindvw,** — **  nTis  thought  you  came  into  the  vaorld  that  nuay,-^ 
becaufe  you  are  a  haftard.**    Stebve  ns. 
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K.  Jobs.   Go,  Faulconbridge ;   now  haft  thou 
thy  defire, 
A  landlefs  knight  makes  thee  a  landed  *fquire. — 
Come,  madam,  and  come,  Richard ;  we  muft  fpeed 
For  France,  for  France ;  for  it  is  more  than  need. 

Bjsr.  Brother,  adieu ;  Good  fortune  come  to  thee! 
For  thou  waft  got  i'the  way  of  honefty. 

[Exeunt  all  hut  the  Baftard. 
A  foot  of  honour*  better  than  I  was; 
But  many  a  many  foot  of  land  the  worfe. 
Well,  now  can  I  make  any  Joan  a  lady ; 
Good  den^  fir  Richard^ — God-a^mercy^^  fellow  5 — 
And  if  his  name  be  George,  Pll  call  him  Peter: 
For  new-made  honour  doth  forget  men's  names  j 
•Tis  too  refpedive,  and  too  fociable. 
For  your  converlion.*     Now  your  traveller/— 

^  Afmirfbofimr — ]  Afiepttmfas.    Johnson. 

'  Gcod  den9'\  L  e.  a  good  evening.     So,  in  Romeo  aniJuUit: 
«*  QiAy^good  den^  fair  gentlewoman."    SrEBTBNt. 

*  ■  ■  Jir  Richard^  Thus  the  old  copy,  and  rightly.  lo 
AA IV*  Salifbury  calis  him  Sir  Richard,  and  the  King  has  juft 
knighted  him  by  that  name.  ^  The  modem  editon  arbitrarily  read^ 
Sir  Robert.    Faulconbridge  is  now  entertaining  himfelf  witli  ideas 

of  greatnefsy  fuggefled  by  his  recent  knighthood. Good  den, 

Jir  Richard,  he  iuppofes  to  be  the  falutation  of  a  vaflal^  God-a^ 
mercjt  feiknv,  his  own  fupercilious  reply  to  it.     Stbivbns. 

5  'Tis  too  refpedive,  and  too/ociable. 
For  your  converfion.  1  Refpe8vve  is  refpedfkl,  formal.     So,  in 
The  Cafe  it  Altered,  by  Ben  Jonfon,  1609:  *«  I  pray  you,  fir;  yoM 
are  too  refpeSive  in  good  faith." 

Again,  in  the  old  comedy  called  Michaelmas  Term,  1 607 :  **  Seem 
rrfftBrve,  to  make  his  pride  fwell  like  a  toad  with  dew.  Again^ 
sa  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Aft  V : 

**  You  fhould  have  been  refpeBive,"  Sec. 

For  your  eon^erfon,  is  the  reading  of  the  old  copy,  and  may  be 
right.  It  feems  to  mean,  hb  late  change  of  condition  from  a  pnvate 
gentleman  to  a  knight.     Steevens. 

Mr.  Pope,  without  neceflity,  reads — for  your  converfing.  Our 
autkor  has  here,  I  think,  ufed  a  licence  of  phrafeology  that  ht 
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He  and  his  tooth-pick^  at  my  worlhip's  mefe;* 

often  takes.  The  Baftard  has  jaft  hid,  that  "  new-made  honour 
doth  firvet  men's  names;"  and  he  proceeds  as  if  he  had  (aid, 
•*  does  not  remember  men's  names."     To  remember  the  name  of 

an  inferior t  he  adds,  has  too  mnch  of  the  refpefl  which  is  paid  to 
faperiors,  and  of  the  focial  and  friendly  familiarity  of  equals,  for 
your  converfion^ — fer  your  prefent  condition,  now  converted  from 
the  fituation  of  a  common  man  to  the  rank  of  a  knight. 

Malone. 

^,^~~^Nowyour  trayeller,]    It  is  (aid  in  AWs  ivell  that  endt 

^Mfeii,  that  ^*  a  trameUer  is  a  good  thing  after  dinner."     In  that  aee 

of  newly  excited  curiofity,  one  of  the  entertainments  at  great  tabks 

feems  to  have  been  the  difconrfe  of  a  travcllen    Johnson. 

So,  in  The  partjng  of  Frendes,  a  Copy  of  Verfes  fubjoined  to 
Tho.  Churchyard's  Praffe  akd  Reforte  of  Maifitr  Martym  For* 
hmjbti^i  Voyage  to  Meta  Incognita ,  &c.  i^'jil 

•* and  all  the  pariih  throw 

**  At  church  or  market,  in  (bme  fort,  will  talke  o£  trm/htr 
now."    Stbbvbns* 
9  He  and  his  tooth-pick  — ]  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  to 
fick  the  toothy  and  wear  z  piqued  beard,  were,  iivthat  time,  marks  of 
a  man  afieding  foreign  famions*    Johnson* 

Among  Gafcoigne's  poems  I  find  one  entitled,  Comtcell  given 
to  Maijier  Bartholomenv  tVitbifoU  a  little  before  his  latter  Joumtf  to 
Geane,  1 572.  The  following  lines  may  perhaps  be  accoptabfe  to 
the  reader  who  is  curious  enough  to  enquire  about  the  fauiionable 
fbUics  imported  in  that  age : 

*•  Now,  fir,  if  I  ihall  fee  your  mafterihip 

«*  Come  home  difguis'd,  and  dad  in  quaint  array;-— 

••  As  with  a  file-tooth  by  ting  on  your  lippe; 

••  Your  brave  muflachios  tum'd  the  Turkic  way; 

*'  A  coptankt  hat  made  on  a  Flemiih  blocke; 

^  A  night-gowne  cloake  down  trayling  to  your  toes; 

**  A  flender  flop  clofe  couched  to  your  doclc; 

•*  A  curtolde  flipper,  and  a  fliort  ulk  hofe,"  &c. 
^gain,in  Cjntbia's  Revels,  by  Ben  Jonfon,  1601  : 

«* A  traveller,  one  ib  made  out  of  the  mixture  and  flifedft 

of  forms,  that  himfelf  is  truly  deformed.     He  walks  moft  com*' 
monly  with  a  clove  ot  pick-tooth  in  his  mouth." 
So  alfo,  Fletcher: 

"  You  that  truft  in  travel; 

'*  You  that  enhance  the  daily  price  oi  tooth-pieks*' 
Agsiin,  in  Shirley's  Grateful  Servant ^  1630:  **  I  will  continue  my 
ftat&-pofture»  ufc  my  t^oth-pick  with  djicretion^"  &c.    St&&v bits. 
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And  when  my  knightly  (lomach  is  fuffic'd. 

Why  then  I  fuck  my  teeth,  and  catechife 

My  picked  man  of  countries :  • My  dearjir^ 

So»  in  Sir  Thomas  Overbory*s  CharaSers^  1 6i  6  [Article,  am 
AjfejSedfntvtiler]  :  «  He  cenfures  all  things  by  countenances  and 
ibiiigs,  and  fpeaks  hb  own  language  with  (hame  and  lifping;  he 
will  choke  rattier  than  confefs  beere  eood  drink;  and  hia  tcow-fick 
ii  a  main  part  of  his  behariour."    Malonb. 

*  "^^at  my  njDorJhip's  meis ;]  means,  at  that  part  of  the  table 
where  I,  as  a  knight,  (hall  be  placed.  See  7be  Winter'i  TaU, 
VoL  VII.  p.  29,  n.  8. 

Your  *w9r/bip  was  the  regular  addre(s  to  a  knight  or  efquire,  iq 
our  author's  time,  as  your  bomwr  was  to  a  lord."    Malonb. 

•  My  picked  man  of  conntrtet :]  The  word  picked  may  not  refer 
to  the  beard,  but  to  the  Jhoes,  which  were  once  worn  of  an  im* 
moderate  length.  To  this  falhion  our  author  has  alluded  in  King 
Lear,  where  the  reader  will  find  a  more  ample  explanation.  Picked 
may,  however,  mean  only  fpruce  in  drefs. 

Chaucer  iays  in  one  of  his  prologues;  "  Fre(h  and  new  her 
mxcypiked  was."  And  in  The  Merchant's  Tale:  **  He  kempetb 
him,  and  proineth  him,  and  piketb"  In  Hvrd*s  tranilation  of 
Vives*s  JnfirnBion  of  a  Chriftian  ivoman,  printed  in  1591,  we  meet 
with  **  picked  znd  apparelled  goodly — goodly  and //rW/^ arrayed. — 
Licurrus,  when  he  would  have  women  of  his  country  to  be  regarded 
by  their  virtue  and  not  their  ornaments,  banifhed  out  of  the  country 
by  the  law,  all  painting,  and  commanded  out  of  the  town  all  crafty 
men  of  picking  and  apparelling." 

Again,  in  a  comedy  called  Jil  Foolr,  by  Chapman,  1 602  : 
"  *Tis  fuch  a  picked  fellow,  not  a  haire 
"  About  his  whole  bulk,  but  it  ftands  in  print." 

Again,  in  Love's  Labour's  Loft:  "  He  is  too  picked,  too  fpruce,** 
&c«  Again,  in  Qreene's  Defence  of  Coney-catching,  1592,  in  the 
defcription  of  a  pretended  traveller:  "  There  oe  in  England, 
cfpecially  about  London,  certain  quaint  pickt,  and  neat  companions* 
attired.  Sec.  alamode  dc  France,"  &c. 

If  a  comma  be  placed  after  the  word  man,^        '*  I  catechize 
"  My  picked  man,  of  countries." 
the  paffage  will  feem  to  mean,   **  I  catechife  my  feleded  man, 
about  the  countries  through  which  he  travelled."     Steevens. 

The  lail  interpretation  of  picked^  offered  by  Mr.  Stco'cns,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  true  one.  So,  in  Wilfon's  Arte  of  Rhetorique,  1553: 
•*  —  fuch  riot,  dicyng,cardyng,;{/i/>^,"  &c.  Piked  ot  picked,  (for 
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(Thus,  leaning  on  mine  elbow^  I  begin^) 

IJhall  hejeechym — That  is  queilion  now  % 

And  then  comes  anfwer  like  an,  ABC-book :  ^— • 

Ofir^  fays  anfwer,  at  your  beft  command  % 

At  your  employment ;  at  your  Jeruice^  Jir : — - — 

^o^fir^  fays  queftion ;  I^fweetjir^  at  yours: 

And  fo,  ere  anfwer  knows  what  queftion  would» 

(Saving  in  dialogue  of  compliment;* 

And  talking  of  the  Alps,  and  Apennines, 

The  Pyrenean,  and  the  river  Po,) 

It  draws  toward  fupper  in  conclufion  fo. 

But  this  is  worlhipful  focicty. 

And  fits  the  mounting  fpirit,  like  myfelf : 

For  he  is  but  a  baflard  to  the  time,^ 

the  word  is  varioufly  Tpelty)  in  the  writings  of  onr  aathor  and  his 
contemporaries,  generally  means,  fyruce^  affeSed,  effltminate. 

Sec  alfo  Minmeu's  EM^  1617:  '*  To  fkh  or  trimme.    Vid. 
Trimme"    M  alone. 

My  ficked  man  ofcountries^  is — my  traruelled fop.  Holt  Wkitb. 

9 //i<'««  ABC-book:]    An  ABC-book,  or,  aa  they  fpokc 

and  wrote  it,  an  abfy-book^  is  a  catechijm.    Johnson* 

So,  in  the  ancient  Interlude  of  Ton/b,  bl.  !•  no  date : 
"  In  the  A.  B.  C.  of  bokes  the  leaft, 
'*   Yt  is  written,  deus  charitas  eft.** 
Again,   in  Tho.  Na(h's  dedication  to  Greene's  Arcadia ,  16161 

** make  a  patrimony  of  Jn  fpeechy  and  more  than  a  younger 

brother's  inheritance  of  dieir  Ahcie**    St e  e v e ns. 

*  Andfiy  ere  anf<wer  knvws  nvhat  queftion  fwwld^ 
{Saving  in  dialogue  of  compliment ;]  Sir  W.  Cornwaliis's  2Sth 
EiTay  thus  ridicules  the  extravagance  of  compliment  in  our  poet*f 
days,  1601  :  **  We  fpend  even  at  his  (i.  e.  a  friend's  or  a  Granger's) 

entrance,  a  whole  volume  of  words. What  a  deal  of  fynamon 

and  ginger  is  facrificed  to  diffimulation !  O,  bow  bleffed  do  I  utkt 
mine  eyes  for  prefenting  me  luitb  tbis  ftgbt !  O  Signior,  ibe  ftar  tbat 
gen}ems  mj  life  in  contentment,  give  me  leave  to  interre  myfelf  in  your 
arms  ! — Notfo,  Jir,  it  is  too  unnvortby  an  inclofurt  to  contain  fucb  pn* 
doufnefs.  Sec.  Sec.  This,  and  a  cup  of  drink^  makes  the  time  as 
fit  for  a  departure  as  can  be."    Tollet. 

i  For  be  is  but  a  baftard  to  tbe  time,  &c.]     He  it  accounted  but 
a  mean  man  in  the  prefent  age,  who  does  not  (hew  by  hit  drefs,  his 
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That  doth  not  fmack  of  obfervation ; 
(And  fo  am  I,  whether  I  fmack^  or  no;) 
And  not  alone  in  habit  and  device^ 
Exterior  form,  outward  accoutrement ; 
But  from  the  inward  motion  to  deliver 
Sweet,  fweet,  fweet  poifon  for  the  age's  tooth : 
Which,  though  ^  I  will  not  pradife  to  deceive. 
Yet,  to  avoid  deceit,  I  mean  to  learn ; 
For  it  fhall  ftrew  the  footfteps  of  my  rifing. — 
But  who  comes '  in  fuch  hafte,  in  riding  robes  ? 
What  woman-poft  is  this  ?  hath  Ihe  no  hulband. 
That  will  take  pains  to  blow  a  horn  ^^ before  her? 

Enter  Lady  Faulconbridge  and  James  Gurney.' 

O  me !  it  is  my  mother : — How  now,  good  lady  ? 
What  brings  you  here  to  court  fo  haftily? 

Lady  F*  Where  is  that  flave,  thy  brother  ?  where 
is  he  ? 
That  holds  in  chafe  mine  honour  up  and  down  ? 

BAsr.    My  brother  Robert?    old  fir   Robert's 
fon? 


dqx>rtinent,  and  his  talk,  that  he  has  trayelled,  and  mad^  obfer- 
rations  in  foreign  countries.  The  old  copy  in  the  next  line  read»— 
fmoak,     Corredted  by  Mr.  Theobald.     Malohb. 

♦  Which,  though — ]     The  conftrudion  will  be  mended,  if  ift- 
ftead  of  'which  though,  we  read  this  though.    Johnson. 

i  But  tuho  comes — ]    Milton,  in  his  tragedy,  introdnces  Dalilah 
with  fach  an  interrogatory  exclamation.     Johnson. 

6 to  hknv  a  horn — ]     He  means,  that  a  woman  who  tra- 
velled aboat  like  a  foft,  was  likely  to  horn  her  huiband. 

Johnson. 

.    7  James  Guntey.]    Our  author  found  this  name  in  perufing 

the  hiftory  of  King  John ;  who  not  long  before  his  vidlory  at  Mi- 
rabeau  over  the  French,  headed  by  young  Arthur,  feized  the  lands 
and  caftle  of  Hugh  Gomej,  near  fiutcvant  in  Normandy. 

Malonb* 

C4 
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Colbrand '  the  giant^  that  fame  mighty  man  ? 
Is  it  fir  Robert's  fon,  that  you  feek  fo  ? 

Lady  F.  Sir  Robert's  fon !  Ay,  thou  unrcverend 
boy. 
Sir  Roberfs  fon:   Why  fcorn'ft  thou  at  fir  Ro- 
bert? 
He  is  fir  Robert's  fon ;  and  fo  art  thou. 

Bjtsr.  James  Gurncy,  wilt  thou  give  us  leave  a 
while  ? 

GuR.  Good  leave,'  good  Philip. 

BjiST.  Philip  ? — ^fparrow !  * — ^Jamesr^ 

•  Coibrand — ]  Colirwtd  wsi$  a  Danilh  giant,  whom  Guy  of 
Warwick  difcomfited  in  the  prefence  of  King  Athelftan.  The 
combat  is  very  pompoufly  defcnbed  by  Drayton  in  his  Poljolbiw. 

JOHMSOlf. 

9  Good  lea*ve.  Sec  J]  Good  leave  means  a  ready  affeut*  So,  in 
K.  Henry  VI.  Part  III,  Aft  III.  fc,  ii  : 

*'  K,  Ediu.  Lords, give  as  leave:  I'll  try  this  widow's  wit. 
«'  Glo.  Ay,  good  Uave  have  you,  for  you  will  have  leave," 

Stbevens. 

•  Philip  f-^^rronjoH  Dr.  Grey  obferves,  that  Skel ton  has  a 
poem  to  the  memory  ot  Philip  Snarrow;  and  Mr.  Pope  in  a  (hort 
note  remarks  that  a  fparrow  is  called  Philip.    Johnson. 

Gafcoigne  has  likewife  a  poem  entitled.  The  Prai/e  of  Phil 
S f arrow  \  and  in  Jack  Drums  Entertainment  ^  i6oi,  is  the  following 
{«flage: 

'*  The  birds  fit  chirping,  chirping,  &c. 
«•  Philip  is  treading,  treading,"  &c. 
Again,  in  The  Northern  Lafs^  1633 : 

**  A  bird  whofe  paftime  made  me  glad, 
"  And  Philip  twas  my  fparrow,** 
Again,  in  Magnificence,  an  ancient  Interlude,  by  Skelton,  publifhed 
byRaftell: 

•«  With  me  in  kepyngc  fuch  a  Phylyp  Sparowe.** 

I  Steevens. 

The  Baftard  means :  Philip  !  Do  you  take  me  for  a  fparrow  ? 

Hawkins, 
The  fparrow  is  called  Philip  ftiom  its  note. 

**  : cry 

"  Phipphip  thefparrowes  as  they  fly." 

Lyly's  Mother  Bombie. 
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There's  toys  abroad; '  anon  Til  tell  thee  more. 

[Exit  Gumey. 
Madam,  I  was  not  old  lir  Robert's  Ion; 
Sir  Robert  might  have  eat  his  part  in  me 
Upon  Good-friday,  and  ne*er  broke  his  fad :  ♦ 
Sir  Robert  could  do  well ;  Marry,  (to  confefs !)  * 
Could  he  get  me ?  Sir  Robert  could  not  do  it; 
We  know  his  handiwork : — Therefore,  good  mo- 
ther. 
To  whom  am  I  beholden  for  thefe  limbs  ? 
Sir  Robert  never  holp  to  make  this  leg. 

Ljdt  F.  Haft  thou  confpired  with  thy  brother 
too. 

That  for  thine  own  gain  fhould'ft  defend  mine  ho- 
nour? 

What  means  this  fcorn,  thou  moft  untoward  knave? 


From  the  found  of  the  fparrow's  chirping,  Catullus  in  his  Ele^ 
M  Lefiias  Sparrow,  has  formed  a  verb : 

**  Scd  circumfiliens  modo  hoc,  modo  illuc, 
*<  Ad  folam  dominam  ufqat pi/t/ahat,"    Holt  White. 
^  There  s  toys  abroad \  &c.]  i.  e,  rumours,  idle  reports.    So,  in 
Ben  Jonfon's  Sejanus  : 

*•  Tojs,  mere  toys, 

"  What  wifdom's  in  the  ftrects," 
Again,  in  a  poftfcript  of  a  letter  from  the  Countefs  of  EfTex  to  Dr. 
Forman,  in  relation  to  the  trial  of  Anne  Turner  for  the  murder  of 

Sir  Tho.Overbury :  •* they  may  tell  my  father  and  mother, 

and  fill  their  ears  full  of  tojsj"    State  Trials,  Vol.  1.  p.  322. 

Steevens. 

^  might  have  eat  bis  part  in  me 

Upom  Good-fridajf,    and  ne'er  broke  his  feift:^    This  thought 
occurs  in  Heywood's  Dialogues  upon  Proverbs,  i  c6i : 
**  — —  he  may  his  parte  on  good  Fridaie  eate, 
*«  And  faft  never  the  wurs,  for  ought  he  (hall  gcate." 

Steevens. 

5  (to  confefs  l)'\  Mr.  M.  Mafon  regards  the  adverb  to,  as  an 

error  of  the  pre^ :  but  I  rather  think,  to  confefs,  means — to  come 
to  confeflion.  *'  But,  to  come  to  a  fair  confefiion  now,  (fays  the 
Badard,}  could  he  have  been  the  inflrument  of  my  produt^ion  ?" 

Steevens. 
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•    Bjst.  Knight,  knight,  good  mother, — Bafilifco- 

like:^ 
What !  I  am  dubb'd  s  I  have  it  on  my  ihoulder. 
But,  mother,  I  am  not  fir  Robert's  fon ; 
I  have  difclaim*d  fir  Robert,  and  my  land ;  . 
Legitimation,  nanie,  and  all  is  gone : 
Then,  good  my  mother,  let  me  know  my  father ; 
S<^cie  proper  man,  I  lu^;  Who  was  it,  mother  ? 

Lady  F.  Haft  thou  denied  thyfelf  a  Faulcon- 
bridge  ? 

Bast.  As  faithfully  as  I  deny  the  deviL 


^'  Knight,  kniehty  gdod  0iotier,'-^Ba/tit/co-liie  :}  Him  moft  this 
paflage  be  pointed ;  and  to  Come  at  the  humoar  of  it,  I  moft  clear 
up  an  old  circumftance  of  ftagc-hiiloiy.  Faulconbridge's  words 
here  cany  a  concealed  piece  of  fatire  on  a  fhipid  drama  of  that  age, 
printed  in  1 5:99,  and  called  Soliman  and  Ferfeda.  In  this  piece 
there  is  a  charader  of  a  bragging  cowardly  knieht,  called  Baiilifco. 
His  preteniion  to  valour  is  &  mown,  and  feen  through,  that  Pifton, 
a  buffbon-fen-ant  in  the  play,  jumps  upon  his  back,  and  will  not 
difcngi^  him,  till  he  makes  Bauliico  fwear  upon  his  dudgeon 
dagger  to  the  contents,  and  in  the  terms  he  didates  to  him ;  as,  for 
inftance: 

««  Baf.  O,  I  fwear,  I  fwear. 

"  Fift.  By  the  contents  of  this  hlade^— 

"  Baf^  By  the  contents  of  this  blade,-* 

"  Fift.  I,  the  afbrefaid  Bafilifco^— 

**  Baf.  I,  the  aforcfaid  Bafili&o, — knight^  good  fellow*  hdghu 
.  •«  Fifi.  Kftave,  good  fellow,  knave,  knave." 
So  that  it  is  clear,  onr  poet  is  fneering  at  this  play;  and  makes 
Philip,  when  hLs  mother  calls  him  knave ^  throw  off  that  reproach 
by  humoroufly  laying  claim  to  his  new  dignity  of  knighthood  \  as 
i^iilifco  arrogantly  indfts  on  his  title  cf  knight  in  the  ps^age  above 
quoted.  The  old  play  is  an  execrable  bad  one;  and,  I  fuppoie, 
was  fufficiently  exploded  in  the  reprefentation :  whioh  might  make 
this  circumftance  10  well  known,  as  to  become  the  butt  for  a  ilage- 
farcafm*     Theobald. 

The  charaflcr  of  BafiUfco  is  mentioned  in  Nalh's  Ha^vt  nuith 
J9U  to  Saffron  Waldcn,  &c.  printed  in  the  year  1596* 

Stievbns. 
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LjiDT  F.  King  Richard  Coeur-de-lion  wm  thy 
father; 
By  lonff  and  vehement  fui(  I  was  feduc'd 
To  maKe  rooni  for  him  in  my  hufband's  bed :■■ 
Heaven  lay  not  my  tranfgreifion  to  my  charge  !•— 
Thou  art '  the  iffue  of  my  dear  offence. 
Which  was  fo  ftrongly  urg'd,  paft  my  defence. 

Bast.  Now,  by  this  light,,  were  I  to  get  again. 
Madam,  I  would  not  wim  a  better  father. 
Some  fins  •  do  bear  their  privilege  on  earth. 
And  fo  doth  yours ;  your  fault  was  not  your  folly: 
Needs  muft  you  lay  your  heart  at  his  difpofe, — 
Subj6Aed  tribute  to  commanding  love,7— 
Againft  whofe  fury  and  unmatched  force 
The  awlefs  lion  could  not  wage  the  fight,' 
Kor  keep  his  princely  heart  from  Richard's  hand. 
He,  that  perforce  robs  lions  of  their  hearts. 
May  eafily  win  a  woman's.     Ay,  my  mother. 
With  all  my  heart  I  thank  thee  for  my  father ! 
Who  lives  and  dares  but  fay,  thou  didft  noC  well 
When  I  was  got,  I'll  fend  his  foul  to  hell. 


7  Thou  art — ]  Old  copy — That  art.    Corrcfto!  by  Mr.  Rowe. 

Malonb. 

•  Some  Jim — ]  There  zxtjtnsy  that  whatever  be  deteraiinei  of 
them  above,  are  not  much  cenCuied  on  earth*    Johnson. 

9  Needs  muft  you  lay  your  heart  at  his  difpofe^^ 
Againft  isshofefmy  and  unmatched  firce 

The  anvle/s  lion  could  not  *wage  the  fight y  Scc.'\  .Shakfpeare  here 
alludes  to  the  old  metrical  romance  of  Richard  Ceenr-^e^ion, 
wherein  this  once  celebrated  monarch  is  related  to  have  acquired 
his  diflinguilhing  appellation,  by  having  plucked  out  a  lion's  heart 
to  whofe  fury  he  was  expofed  by  the  Duke  of  AuHria,  for  having 
ilain  his  fon  with  a  blow  of  his  fift.  From  this  ancient  rooaance 
the  ftory  has  crept  into  fome  of  our  old  chronicles :  but  the  orieinal 
pafinge  may  he  feen  at  large  in  the  introdudion  to  the  third  volume 
of  Reli^ues  0/ ancient  Er/gli/h  Poetry,     Percy. 
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"Come,  lady,  I  willlhow  thcc  to  my  kin; 

And  they  fhall  fay,  when  Richard  me  begot^ 
If  thou  hadft  faid  him  nay,  it  had  been  lin : 

Who  fays  it  was,  he  lies ;  I  fay,  'twas  not. 

{^Exeunt. 


ACT    II.        SCENE    I. 

France.     Be/ore  the  walls  of  Angiers. 

Enter^  on  one  fide^  the  Archduke  of  Auftria,  and 
Forces  \  on  the  other ^  Philip,  King  of  France, 
and  Forces^  Lewis,  Constance,  Arthur,  and 
Attendants. 

Lew.  Before  Angiers  well  met,  brave  Auftria.-^ 
Arthur,  that  great  forerunner  of  thy  blood, 
Richard,  that  robb'd  the  lion  of  his  heart,* 
And  fought  the  holy  wars  in  Paleftine, 
By  this  brave  duke  came  early  to  his  grave ;  * 

«  Richard,  that  rohVd  &c.]  So,  Raftil,  in  his  ChronieU:  «« It 
is  fayd  that  a  lyon  was  pot  to  kynge  Richard^  beynge  in  prifon,  to 
have  devoured  him,  and  when  the  Ivm  was  gapynge  he  put  his 
arme  in  his  mouth,  and  pulled  the  lyon  by  the  narte  fo  hard  that 
he  flewc  the  lyw,  and  therefore  fome  fay  he  is  called  Rjeharde 
Cure  de  Ljom;  but  fome  fay  he  is  called  Cure  de  Ljou,  becaoie  of 
his  boldnefs  and  hardy  ftoxxuike,"    Grey. 

I  have  an  old  blaek'Iettered  hiftory  of  lord  Fattcoahridge,  whence 
Shakfpeare  might  pick  up  this  circumftance*     Farmer. 

In  Hey  wood's  Downfall  rf  Robert  Earl  of  Huntington,  1 6oi ,  there 
is  a  long  dcfcription  ot  this  fabulous  atchievement. 

The  fame  ilory  is  told  by  Knighton,  inter  Decern  Serif  tores^  and 
by  Fabian,  who  calls  it  a  fable.  It  probably  took  its  rife  from 
Hugh  de  Neville,  one  of  Richard's  followers,  having  killed  a 
lion,  when  they  were  in  the  Holy  Land :  a  circumftance  recorded 
by  Matthew  Paris.    M  a  l  o  n  e  . 

J  By  this  brave  duke  came  early  to  his  grave :']  The  old  play  led 
Shakfpeare  into  this  error  of  alcribing  to  the  Duke  of  Aullru  the 
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And^  for  amends  to  his  pofterity^ 

At  our  importance  ^  hither  is  he  come. 

To  fpread  his  colours,  boy,  in  thy  behalf; 

And  to  rebuke  the  ufurpation 

Of  thy  unnatural  uncle,  Englifh  John : 

Embrace  him,  love  him,  give  him  welcome  hither. 

Arth.    God  (hall  forgive  you  Coeur-de-lion'» 
death. 
The  rather,  that  you  give  his  offspring  life. 
Shadowing  their  right  under  your  wings  of  war : 

iexih  of  Richard,  who  loft  his  life  at  the  iiege  of  Chaluz,  long  after 
he  had  been  ranfomed  out  of  Auftria's  power.    Stib  vs  ns« 

The  producing  Auftria  on  the  fcene  is  alfo  contrary  to  the  truth 
of  hiftory,  into  which  anachronifm  our  author  was  led  by  the  old 
play.  lipoid  Duke  of  Auftria,  by  whom  Richard  I.  had  been 
thrown  in  prifon  in  i  i93f  died  in  confequence  of  a  fall  from  hia 
borfe  in  ii95»  ^^™^  ytan  before  the  commencement  of  the  preienc 
play. 

The  orieinal  caufe  of  the  enmity  between  Richard  the  Firft« 
and  the  DuKe  of  Auftria,  was,  according  to  Fabian,  that  Richaid 
**  tooke  from  a  kni^hte  of  the  Duke  of  Oftriche  die  faid  Duke'a 
banner,  and  in  defpite  of  the  faid  duke,  trade  it  under  foote,  and 
did  unto  it  all  the  ipite  he  might."  Harding  (ays,  in  his  Chronicle, 
that  the  caufe  of  quarrel  was  Richard's  takuig  down  the  Duke  of 
Auftria's  arms  and  banner,  which  he  had  fct  up  above  thofe  of  the 
King  of  France  and  the  King  of  Jerufalem.  The  a&ont  was  given, 
when  they  lay  before  Acre  in  Paleftine.  This  circumftance  is 
alluded  to  in  the  old  King  Jobn»  where  the  Baftard,  after  killing 
Auftria,  fiiys, 

*<  And  as  my  father  triumph'd  in  thy  fpoils, 
*'  And  trod  thine  enjigns  underneath  bis  feet/*  &c. 

Other  hiftorians  fay,  that  the  Duke  fufpeded  Richard  to  have 
been  concerned  in  the  aftaftination  of  hb  kinfman,  the  Marauis  of 
Montferrat,  who  was  ftabbed  in  Tyre,  foon  after  he  had  been 
deded  King  of  Jerufalem ;  but  this  was  a  calumny,  propagated  b; 
Richard's  enemies  for  political  purpoies.    M alon !• 

4  ilr  0tfr  importance — ]  At  ovlt  imfortwtitj*    Jobniok. 

So,  in  Tnuelfih  Nifbt : 

••  Manawrit 

^«  The  letter  at  Sir  Toby's  great  importance.*'    Stebve ns. 
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I  give  you  welcome  with  a  powerlefs  hand. 
But  with  a  heart  full  of  unftained  love : 
Welcome  before  the  gates  of  Angiers,  duke. 
Z,£;k.  a  noble  boy!   Who  would  not  do  thee 
right  ? 

jfusr.  Upon  thy  cheek  lay  I  this  zealous  kifs. 
As  feal  to  this  indenture  of  my  love ; 
That  to  my  home  I  will  no  more  return. 
Till  Angiers,  and  the  right  thou  haft  in  France, 
Together  with  that  pale,  that  white-fac'd  Ihore,' 
Whofc  foot  fpurns  back  the  ocean's  roaring  tides. 
And  coops  from  other  lands  her  iflanders. 
Even  till  that  England,  hedg'd  in  with  the  main. 
That  watcr-walled  bulwark,  ftill  fecure 
And  confident  from  foreign  purpofes. 
Even  till  that  utmoft  corner  of  the  weft. 
Salute  thee  for  her  king:  till  then,  fair  boy. 
Will  I  not  think  of  home,  but  follow  arms. 

Const,  O,  take  his  mother's  thanks,  a  widow's 
thanks, 
Till  your  ftrong  hand  (hall  help  to  give  him  ftrength. 
To  make  a  more  requital  to  your  love/ 
jIust.  The  peace  of  heaven  is  theirs,  that  lift 
their  fwords 
In  fuch  a  juft  and  charitable  war. 

K.  Phi.  Well  then,  to  work;  our  cannon  fhall  be 
bent 
Againft  the  brows  of  this  refifting  town. 
Call  for  our  chiefeft  men  of  difcipline. 


'  tHuit  pale,  that  nvbitt'-fac^d  JXfore,']    England  is  fuppofed 

to  be  calkd  Albion  from  the  nuhiie  rocks  facing  France. 

Johnson. 

^  To  make  a  more  requital,  &c,]     I  believe  it  has  been  already 
obicrvcdt  that  more  £gni£ed  in  our  aothor's  ximt,  greater. 

Steevbms. 
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To  cull  the  plots  of  beft  advantages : — ^ 
Wc*ll  lay  before  this  town  our  royal  bones. 
Wade  to  the  marketplace  in  Frenchmen's  bloody 
But  we  will  make  it  fubjed  to  this  boy. 

Const.  Stay  for  an  anfwer  to  your  embalTy, 
Left  unadvised  you  ftain  your  fwords  with  blood : 
My  lord  Chatillon  may  from  England  bring 
That  right  in  peace,  which  here  we  urge  in  war^ 
And  then  we  fhall  repent  each  drop  of  blood. 
That  hot  ra(h  hafte  fo  indiredly  flied. 

Enter  Chatillon, 

K.  Phi.  A  wonder,  lady !  • — lo,  upon  thy  wifh. 
Our  meflenger  Chatillon  is  arriv'd. — 
What  England  fays,  fay  briefly,  gentle  lord. 
We  coldly  paufe  for  thee;  Chatillon,  fpeak. 

Chat.  Then  turn  your  forces  from  this  paltry  fiegd 
And  ftir  them  up  againft  a  mightier  talk, 
England,  impatient  of  your  juft  demands. 
Hath  put  himfelf  in  arms;  the  adverfe  winds, 
Whofe  leifure  I  have  ftaid,  have  given  him  time 
To  land  his  legions  all  as  foon  as  I : 
His  marches  are  expedient '  to  this  town. 
His  forces  ftrong,  his  foldiers  confident. 
With  him  along  is  come  the  mother-queen,  ^ 

7  To  cull  the  flats  ofhefi  advaniages .']  i.  e.  to  mark  fuch  ftatioa» 
as  might  moft  over-awe  the  town.     H  e  n  l  b  r. 

*  A  nvomder,  lady  /]  The  wonder  is  only  that  Chatillon  happened 
to  arrive  at  the  moment  when  Condance  mentioned  him ;  which 
the  French  king,  according  to  a  fuperftition  which  prevails  more 
or  lefs  in  ever}'  mind  agitated  b^  great  affairs,  turns  mto  a  mi« 
raculoQs  interpofition,  or  omen  of  good,     John  son. 

»  expedient — ]  Immediate,  exf editions,     Johnson, 

So,  in  AT.  Henry  VI.  Part  II : 

*«  A  breach,  that  craves  a  quick,  expedient  flop."  St e  evens. 
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An  Ate,  ftirring  him  to  blood  and  ftrife;' 
With  her  her  niece,  the  lady  Blanch  of  Spain; 
With  them  a  baftard  of  the  king  deceased: ' 
And  all  the  unfettled  humours  of  the  land, — 
Rafh,  inconfideratc,  firy  voluntaries, 
With  ladies*  faces,  and  fierce  dragons*  fpleens, — 
Have  fold  their  fortunes  at  their  native  homes. 
Bearing  their  birthrights  proudly  on  their  backs/ 
To  make  a  hazard  of  new  fortunes  here. 
In  brief,  a  braver  choice  of  dauntlcfs  fpirits. 
Than  now  the  Englifli  bottoms  have  waft  o*er,* 
Did  never  float  upon  the  fwellin^  tide. 
To  do  offence  and  fcath*  in  Chriftendom* 

*  An  kxiffttrring  him,  &c.]  Ate  was  the  Goddefs  of  Revenge. 
The  player-editors  read — oh  Ace.    Steevens* 

Correiftcd  by  Mr.  Rowe.    Ma  lone. 

This  image  might  have  been  borrowed  from  the  celebrated  libel, 
called  L^icefter's  Commemuealtb,  originally  publifhed  about  the  year 

1^8^:  «< She  (landeth  like  a  fiend  ox  fury,  at  the  elbow  or  her 

Amadis,  to flirre  him  forward  when  occafion  Ihall  fervc."  SxEEVBiffl. 

'  With  them  a  haflard  of  the  king  deceased i\  The  old  copy, 
crroneoufly,  reads — i/Vr^'s.     Ste t v e  n s. 

This  line,  except  the  word  iMith^  is  borrowed  from  the  old  play 
otKing  Johti^  already  mentioned.  Our  author  (hould  have  written — 
khtgy  and  fo  the  modem  editors  read.  But  there  is  certainly  no 
corruption,  for  we  have  the  fame  phrafeology  clfewhcre.   Malokb. 

It  may  as  juftly  be  faid,  that  the  fame  error  has  been  elfewhcrc 
repeated  by  the  fame  illiterate  compofiton.     Ste  evens. 

4  Bearing  their  birthrights,  &c,]  So,  in  Kiijg  Henry  Fill : 

'*  — O,  many 

'*  Have  broke  their  backs  with  laying  manors  on  them." 

Johnson. 

'  Than  now  the  Engli/h  bottoms  havt  waft  oVr,]  Ha/t  for  iva/ttiU 
So  again  in  this  play : 

**  The  iron  of  itfelf,  though  heat  red  hot ." 

i.  e.  heatr^.     Steevens. 

*  /cath — ]  Deilrudlion,  harm.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Ho<w  to  chufe  a  good  Wife  from  a  Bad,  1 6o2  : 

'•  For  thefe  accounts,  'faith  it  ^z^fcath  thee  fomething." 
Again : 

••  And  it  ^2^  f cath  him  fomewhat  of  my  purfc."  St  b  by  s  ns. 
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The  interruption  of  their  churlifti  drums 

[Drums  beat. 
Cuts  off  more  circumftance:  they  are  at  hand^ 
To  parley,  or  to  fight ;  therefore,  prepare. 

K.  Phi.  How  much  unlook'd  for  is  this  expe- 
dition ! 

Ausr.  By  how  much  unexpefted,  by  fo  much 
We  mull  awake  endeavour  for  defence; 
For  courage  mounteth  with  occafion: 
Let  them  be  welcome  then,  we  are  prepared. 

Enter  King  John,  Elinor,  Blanch,  the  Baftard^ 
Pembroke,  and  Forces. 

K.  John.  Peace  be  to  France ;  if  France  in  peace 
permit 
Our  juft  and  lineal  entrance  to  our  own ! 
If  not ;  bleed  France,  and  peace  afcend  to  heaven ! 
Whiles  we,  God's  wrathful  agent,  do  corredl 
Their  proud  contempt  that  beat  his  peace  to  hea- 
ven. 

K.  Phi.  Peace  be  to  England ;  if  that  war  re- 
turn 
From  France  to  England,  there  to  live  in  peace ! 
England  we  love ;  and,  for  that  England's  fake. 
With  burden  of  our  armour  here  we  fweat : 
This  toil  of  ours  ftiould  be  a  work  of  thine; 
But  thou  from  loving  England  art  fo  far. 
That  thou  haft  underwrought'  his  lawful  king. 
Cut  off  the  fequence  of  pofterity. 
Outfaced  infant  ftate,  and  done  a  rape 
Upon  the  maiden  virtue  of  the  crown. 

'         ■  untUr*wrougbt''^'\  i,  c.  underworked,  undermined. 

STEEVE.N'g. 
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Look  here  upon  thy  brother  GiHFrey's  Actrt- 
Thefe  eyes,  thefe  brows,  were  moulded  out  of  his : 
Thi$  little  abftradt  doth  rontain  that  large. 
Which  died  in  Geffrey ;  and  the  hand  of  time 
Shall  draw  this  brijef  ^  into  as  huge  a  volume. 
That  Geffrey  was  thy  elder  brother  born. 
And  this  his  foi>;  England  was  Geffrey '5  right. 
And  this  is  Geffrey's :  ^  In  the  name  of  God, 
How  comes  it  then,  that  thou  art  call'd  a  king, 
When  living  blood  doth  in  thefe  temples  beat. 
Which  owe  the  crown  that  thou  o'ermaftereft  ? 
K.  John.  From  whom  haft  thou  this  great  com* 
miflion,  France, 
To  draw  my  anfwcr  from  thy  articles  ? 

K.  Phi.  From  that  fupernal  judge,  that  ftirs  good 
thoughts 
In  any  breaft  of  ftrong  authority. 
To  look  into  the  blots  and  ftains  of  ri^.* 


• tiii  brief — ]   A  6rie/  is  a  fliort  writiog*  abftcad,  or 

dcfcription.     So,  in  ji  Midfummer  Night* s  Dream: 

"  Here  is  a  brief  how  many  fports  arc  ripe/* 

Stbiitbns. 

^  ■  England  <was  Geffreys  right, 

Amd  this  //  Geffrey's  .*]  I  have  no  doabt  but  we  fiiopld  readr-* 
♦•  and  his  is  Geffrey 's,"  The  mcaDing  is,  •*  England  was  Qs&^'t 
rights  and  whatever  was  Geffrey's,  is  now  /&//,"  pointing  to'Arthur* 

M,  Mason. 

*  To  look  into  the  blots  and  ftains  of  right,]  Mr.  Theobald  reads, 
with  the  firil  folio,  hlots,  which  being  fo  early  authorized,  and 
fo  much  better  underftood,  needed  not  to  have  been  cksifnged  bf 
Dr.  Warburton  to  holts,  though  bolts  might  be  ofed  in  that  dmc 
for  fpots:  fo  Shakfpcare  calls  Banquo  ** /potted  with  blood,  thie 
blood-bolter* d  Banqqo."  The  verb  to  bkt  b  ufed  ^guratively  for  to 
difgrace,  a  few  liDCi  loiprer.  And  perhaps,  after  aU«  hofn  w^s  only 
a  typographical  miflake.    Johnson* 

Blots  is  certainly  right.  The  illegitimate  branch  of  a  family 
always  carried  the  arms  of  it  with  \^at  in  ancicnc  iienddiy  was 
I 
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That  judge  hath  made  mc  guarditn  to  this  boy : 
Under  whofe  warrant,  I  impeach  thy  wrong ; 
And,  by  whofe  help,  I  me^n  to  chaftifc  it^ 

K.  John.  Alack,  thou  doft  ufurp  authority. 

K.  Phi.  Excufe ;  it  is  to  beat  ufurping  down. 

Eli.  Who  is  it,  thou  doft  call  Ufurper,  Fraqce  ? 

CoNsr.  Let  me  make  anfwer ; — thy  ufurping  fon. 

EiLi.  Out,  infolent!  thy  baftard  fhall  be  king; 
That  thou  may'ft  be  a  queen,  and  check  the  world  J  ^ 

CoNsr.  My  bed  was  ever  to  thy  fon  as  true. 
As  thine  was  to  thy  hulband :  and  this  boy 
Liker  in  feature  to  his  father  Geffrey, 
Than  thou  and  John  in  manners ;  being  as  like. 
As  rain  to  water,  or  devil  to  his  dam. 
My  boy  a  baftard !  By  my  foul,  I  think. 
His  father  never  wa§  fo  true  begot; 
It  cannot  be,  »n  if  thou  wert  his  mother/ 


pdled  a  bht  or  difffrencf.    So,  in  I>ra3rt<m'$  EftftU  from  ^en 
Ifaielfa  K.  Richard  II : 

**  No  bafUrd'9  mark  doth  blot  his  conquering  ftiicld," 
Bhtg  and  fains  occur  again  together  in  the  firft  fcene  of  the  third 
a6L    Steevens. 

Blot  had  ccfftunly  the  heraldical  fenfe  mentioned  by  Mr.  Steevent. 
But  it  here,  I  think,  means  only  blemijhes.    So  again,  in  Ad  IIL 

Malonb. 

J  Timftiou  mfiy'Ji  he  a  queen ^  and  check  the  tworld!'\  "  Surely 
(la>rs  Holinihed)  Queen  Eleanor,  the  kynn  mother,  was  fore 
^pkrA  her  sa>hew  Arthur,  rather  moved  thereto  by  earft  con- 
coped  againft  ms  mother,  than  upon  any  jufl  occafion,  ^ven  in 
the  behaOe  of  the  childe ;  for  that  ihe  faw,  if  he  were  king,  bon.ii 
bis  mother  Conftance  <would  looke  to  heare  the  moft  rule  nviwin  the 
realme  of  Enflande,  till  her  fonne  (hould  come  to  a  lawfull  age  to 
govern  of  hmifelfe.  So  hard  a  thing  it  is,  to  bring  women  to  agree 
in  one  minde,  their  natures  commomy  being  fo  contrary." 

Malons. 

4 J, an  i/*thou  luert  his  mother. 1  Conftance  alludes  to  Elinor's 

infidelity  to  her  hulband  Lewis  the  Seventh,  when  they  were  in  the 
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Elj.  There's  a  good  mother^  boy,  that  blots  thy 
father. 

Const.  There's  a  good  grandam,  boy,  that  would 
blot  thee. 

Ausr.  Peace! 

BjIst.  Hear  the  crier.* 

AusT.  What  the  devil  art  thou  ? 

Bast.  One  that  will  play  the  devil,  fir,  with  you. 
An  'a  may  catch  your  hide  and  you  alone.^ 
You  are  the  hare  ^  of  whom  the  proverb  goes, 
Whofe  valour  plucks  dead  lions  by  the  beard ; 
ril  fmoke  your  fkin-coat,  an  I  catch  you  right; 
Sirrah,  look  to'tj  i'faith,  I  will,  i'faith. 

Holy  Land ;  on  account  of  which  he  was  divorced  from  her.    She 
afterwards  ( 1 1 5 1 )  married  our  King  Henry  II,    Malomb. 

^  Hear  the  crier.]  Allading  to  the  u^ual  proclamation  (oijilence, 
made  by  criers  in  courts  of  jufticc,  beginning  Ojex,  corruptly  pro- 
nounced O'Tes.     Auftria  has  juft  faid  Peace!    Malonb. 

6  One  that  njuiU  plaj  the  drvilffir,  nxjithyou. 
An  'a  may  catch  your  hide  and  jou  a/one,']  The  ground  of  the 
quarrel  of  the  Baflard  to  Auftria  is  no  where  fpecified  in  the  prefent 
play.  But  the  (lory  is,  that  Auftria^  who  killed  King  Richard 
Caeur-de-iion,  wore  as  the  (boil  of  that  prince,  a  lion's  m'de,  which 
had  belonged  to  him.  This  circumftance  renders  the  aneer  of  the 
Ballard  very  natural,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  omitted.    Popb. 

See  p.  27,  n.  9,  and  p.  28,  n.  2.     Malonb. 

The  omiffion  of  this  incident  was  natural.  Shakfpeare  having 
familiarized  the  ftory  to  his  own  imagination,  forgot  that  it  was 
obfcure  to  his  audience ;  or  what  is  equally  probable,  the  ftory  was 
then  fo  popular  that  a  hint  was  fufficient  at  tnat  time  to  brine  it  to 
mind;  and  thefe  plajs  were  written  with  very  little  care  tor  the 
approbation  of  pofterity.     Johnson. 

1  Tou  are  the  hare  — ]  So,  in  The  Spanifi>  Tragedy  : 
**  He  hunted  well  that  was  a  lion's  death ; 
**  Not  he  that  in  a  garment  wore  his  flcin : 
"  So  hares  may  pull  dead  lions  by  the  beard.'* 
Seep.  6,  n.  4.    Steevens. 

The  proverb  alluded  to  is,  "  Mortuo  leoni  ct  lepote&  infultant.'* 
Erafmi  Adag.    Malone. 
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Blanch.  O,  well  did  he  become  that  lion's  robe. 
That  did  difrobe  the  lion  of  that  robe ! 

Bast.  It  lies  as  fightly  on  the  back  of  him. 
As  great  Alcides*  fhoes  upon  an  afs :  • — 
But,  afs,  rU  take  that  burden  from  your  back; 
Or  lay  on  that,  fliall  make  your  fhoulders  crack. 

Ausr.  What  cracker  is  this  fame,  that  deafs  our 
ears 
With  this  abundance  of  fuperfluous  breath  ? 

•  //  lies  at  fightly  nn  the  back  of  him. 
At  great  Alcidet*  (hoes  upon  an  aft:]  But  why  his.  J^t  in  the 
name  of  propriety?  For  let  Hercules  and  his>^d^/  have  been  really 
as  big  as  they  were  ever  fuppofed  to  be,  yet  they  (I  mean  the^o^i) 
would  not  have  been  an  overload  for  an  afs.  I  am  perfuaded, 
I  have  retrieved  the  true  reading;  and  let  us  obferve  the  juflnefs  of 
the  comparifon  now.  Faulconbndge  in  his  refentment  would  fay 
this  to  Auftria :  *'  That  lion's  fldn«  which  my  great  father  King 
Richard  once  wore,  looks  as  unconthly  on  thy  back,  as  that  other 
noble  hide,  which  was  borne  by  Hercules,  would  look  on  the  back 
of  an  als."  A  double  allufion  was  intended;  firft,  to  the  fable  of 
the  afs  in  the  lion's  ikin;  then  Richard  I.  is  finely  fet  in  competi- 
tion with  Alcides,  as  Auftria  is  fatirically  coupled  with  the  afs. 

Theobald. 

The  fi^aet  of  Hercules  are  more  than  once  introduced  in  the  old 
comedies  on  much  the  fame  occafions.  So,  in  Tlfe  IJle  of  Guilty 
by  Jt  Day,  1606: 

**  — are  as  fit,  as  Hercules's>(&0^  for  the  foot  of  a  pi?my«" 
Again,  in  Greene's  EpifUe  Dedicatory  to  Perimedet  the  Biack/mJtb, 
1588:  "  — and  fo,  left  I  (hould  fhape  Herculet*  Jhoe  for  a  child* t 
foot,  I  commend  your  worfhip  to  the  Almighty."  Again,  in 
Grttnt's  PeneUpe't  IVeb^  1601 :  **  I  will  not  make  a  long  harveft 
for  a  fmall  crop,  nor  go  about  to  pull  a  HercuUt*  Jboe  on  Achilles' 
foot."  Again,  ibid:  "  HercuUt'  /hoe  will  never  ferve  a  child's 
foot.*'  Again,  in  Stephen  Goffon's  School  ofAbu/e,  1579:  **  —  to 
draw  the  neon's  (kin  upon  ^fop's  affe,  or  Herculet' Jhoet  on  a  childes 
feete."  Again,  in  the  fecond  of  William  Rankins's  Seven  Satyret^ 
Sec,  I  ^98 : 

"  Yet  in  ^/f/^/ ^i^w  will  he  ftalke."     Steevens. 

ufon  an  a/s  :^  i.  e.  upon  the^tf^  of  an  afs.  Mr.  Theobald 

thought  xhojboes  muft  be  placed  on  the  back  of  the  afs ;  and,  there- 
fore, to  avoid  this  incongruity,  reads — Alcide8*^<Mv/,    Malqke* 
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K.  Phi.  Lewis,  determine'  what  we  fliall  do 

ftraight. 
Lew.  Women  and  fools,  break  off  your  con- 
ference.— 
King  John,  this  is  the  very  fum  of  all, — 
England,  and  Ireland,  Anjou,*  Touraine,  Mainc> 
In  right  of  Arthur  do  I  claim  of  thee : 
Wilt  thou  refign  them,  and  lay  down  thy  arms  ? 

K.  JoffN.    My  life  as  foon  :-^I  do  defy  thee, 
France. 
Arthur  of  Bretagne,  yield  thee  to  my  hand; 
And,  out  of  my  dear  love,  I'll  give  thee  more 
Than  e'er  the  coward  hand  of  France  can  win: 
Submit  thee,  boy. 

9  K.  Phi.  Lenvis,  determine^  &c.]  Thus  Mr.  Malone^  and 
jierhaps  rightly ;  for  the  neirt  fpeech  is  given  in  the  old  copy  (as 
It  Hands  in  the  prefent  text)  to  Le*wh  the  dauphin,  who  was  after- 
wards Lewis  VIlI.  Hie  fpeech  itfclf,  however,  fecms  fufficiently 
appropriated  to  the  King;  and  nothine  can  be  inferred  from  the 
lono  with  any  certainty,  bat  that  the  Mitors  of  it  were  ^aiclefs  and 
ignoruit,    Stsbvens. 

In  the  old  copy  this  line  (lands  thus : 

King  Lenvis^  tUurmme  mohat  *wefl?aU  dcftrmgbt. 

To  the  firft  three  fpccches  fpc^cen  in  this  fcene  by  King  Philip, 
the  word  Kitig  only  is  prefixed.  1  have  therefore  given  this.  Knc 
to  hkn.  The  tramcriber  or  compofitor  having,  I  imagine^  for- 
gotten to  diftinguifli  1^  word  King  by  Italicks,  and  to  put  a  fuU 
point  after  it,  thefe  words  have  been  printed  as  part  of  Auftria's 
^ech :  "  Kinp  Lewis,"  &c.  but  fucn  an  arrangement  raiift  be 
erroneous,  for  Lewis  was  not  king.  Some  of  our  author's  editors 
have  left  Auftria  in  poflcffion  of  the  line,  and  conedled  the  error 
by  reading  htxt,  "  king  Pbiiip^  determine,"  &c.  and  giving  the 
next  fpeech  to  him,  inftcad  of  Lewis. 

I  once  thought  that  the  line  before  us  might  ftand  as  part  of 
Auftria's  foeech,  and  that  he  might  have  addreflcd  Philip  and  the 
Dauphin  by  the  words.  King, — Lewis,  &c.  but  the  addreffing 
Philip  by  the  title  of  King,  without  any  addition,  ftcms  too 
fiuniiiar,  and  I  therefore  thuik  it  raoie  probable  that  the  error 
happened  in  the  way  above  ftated.    Malonb. 

•  •-•— ^/^/wj  OMcopy— ifff^/m.  Corrcacd  by  Mr.  Theobald. 

Maloni, 
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Eli.  Coine  to  thy  gfahdam^  child. 

Const.  Do,  child,  go  ta  it*  grandlam,  child ; 
Give  grandam  kingdom,  aAd  it'  grandam  will 
Give  it  a  plum,  a  chef ry,  and  a  fig : 
There's  a  good  grandam. 

Arth.  Good  my  mother,  peace ! 

I  would,  that  I  were  low  laid  in  my  grave ; 
I  am  not  worth  this  coil,  that's  made  for  me. 

Eli.  His  mother  fhames  him  fo,  poor  boy,  he 
weeps. 

Const.  Now  fhame  upon  you,  whfr  ihe  does, 
or  no !  * 
His  grandam's  wrongs,  and  not  his  mother's  fhames. 
Draw  thbfe  heaven-moving  pearU  from  his  poor  eyes. 
Which  heaven  (hall  take  in  nature  of  a*  fee ; 
Ay,  with  thefe  cryftal  beads  heaven  Ihall  be  brib'd 
To  do  him  juftice,  and  revenge  on  you. 

Eli.  Thou  monftrous  flanderer  of  heaven  and 
earth  I 

CoNSt.  Thou  monftrous  injurer  of  heaven  and 
earth ! 
Call  not  me  flanderer ;  thou,  and  thine,  ufurp 
The  dominations,,  royalties,  and  rights. 
Of  this  oppreflcd  boy :  This  is  thy  eldcft  fon's  (on,* 

'  Now/^ame  upon  you  ^  whc'r  flic  does^  ornof]  Wberhfwbether. 
So>  in  an  Epigram'^  by  fien  Jonfon : 

"  Who  Ihall  doubt,  Donnie,  nAjbe'r  I  a  poet  be, 
*♦  Whtti  I  dare  fend  my  epigrams  to  thee  ?" 
Again^  in  Gpwcr's  De  Cokfifflone  Amaktisy  1 532  : 

*•  That  mangre  ovM-r  flie  wolde  ornot, — ."    Ma  lone. 

Read:  nvhe'r  he  dofs,  or  no! — ^i.  e.  whether  he  weeps,  or 

not.    Conftance,  fo  far  from  admitting,  exprefsly  denies  that  Jbe 
ihames  him.     Ritson. 

4  Of  this  oppreffed  hoy:  This  is  thy  eldefi  fan*  s  fifty']    Mr.  Ritfon 
would  omit  the  redundant  words — This  is,  and  read: 

Of  this  opprrffed  boy:  thy  eldeft fin's  fin.     Stebvens. 
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Infortunatc  in  nothing  but  in  thee  t 
Thy  fins  arc  vifitcd  in  this  poor  child ; 
The  canon  of  the  law  is  laid  on  him. 
Being  but  the  fecond  generation 
Removed  from  thy  fin-conceiving  womb. 
.  K.  John.  Bedlam,  have  done. 

Const.  I  have  but  this  to  fay, — 

That  he's  not  only  plagued  for  her  fin, 
But  God  hath  made  her  fin  and  her  the  plague  ♦ 

*  /  have  hut  this  tofgy^ 
Thai  he's  not  only  plagued  for  herjitt. 

But  God  bath  made  her  Jin  and  her  the  plagtu^SccJ]  This  paflage 
appears  .to  me  very  obfcurg.  The  chief  difficulty  arifes  from 
tnis»  that  Conftance  having  told  Elinor  oihafat'comcekting'womht 
purfues  the  thoaeht,  and  xiks  Jin  through  the  next  lines  in  an 
ambiguous  renfe^iometimes  for  crime,  and  fometimes  for  offsprings 

He's  not  only  plagued  for  her  £n,.  &c.  He  is  not  only  made  mi- 
ferable  by  vengeance  for  her  Jin  or  crime  i  but  her  Jin,  bcr 
^fffprifgi  and  flie,  are  made  the  inftruments  of  that  vengeance,  on 
this  defcendant;  who,  though  of  the  fecond  generation,  is  fiagued 
for  her  and<with  her;  to  whom  (he  is  not  only  the  caufe  but  the 
inflniment  of  evil. 

The  next  claufe  is  more  perplexed.    All  the  editions  read : 

plagtCdfor  her. 

And  lulth  her  plague  her  Jin ;  his  injury 
Her  injury,  the  beadle  to  her  Jin, 
All  punifl)*d  in  the  perfon  of  this  child. 
I  point  thus : 

'"—^  plagued  for  her 

And  nuiti  her, — Plague  her  fon !  his  injury 
Her  injury,  the  headle  to  her  fin. 
That  is ;  inftead  of  inflidling  vengeance  on  this  innocent  and  re- 
mote defcendant,  punijb  her  fon,  her  immediate  offspring :  then  the 
affliction  will  fall  where  it  is  defcrvcd ;  his  injury  will  be  her  injury, 
and  the  mifery  of  her  jin\  her  fon  will  be  a  beadle,  or  chaftifer, 
to  her  crimes,  which  are  now  all  punifb*d  in  the  perfon  of  this  child. 

Johnson. 
Mr.  Roderick  reads : 

plagued  for  her. 

And  nvjth  her  plagu'd ;  her  Jin,  his  injury. 
We  may  read : 

But  God  hath  made  her  Jin  and  her  the  plague 
On  this  removed  iffue,  plagu*d  for  her; 
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On  this  removed  ifllie,  plagu'd  for  her. 
And  with  her  plague,  her  fin;  his  injury 

And^  nvith  herfiu^  her  pJagtie,  bit  injury 

Her  imjuty,  the  beadle  to  berjin. 
L  e.  God  batb  made  ber  and  ber  fin  togetber^  tbe  plague  of  ber  m^ 
ftmate  de/ceudautSt  nvbo  are  plagued  for  ber;  the  (ame  power  hattl 
Hkewife  made  ber  fin  ber  onvn  plague,  atid  tbe  injury  Jbe  bas  done  ia 
him  ber  own  injury ,  at  a  beadU  to  lajh  tbatfin.  u  e.  Providence  has 
fo  oideicd  it>  that  (he  who  is  made  the  inftrument  of  ponifhrnent  to 
another,  has,  in  the  end,  converted  that  other  into  an  inftroment  of 
ponilhnient  for  herfelf.    Steevbns, 

Conftance  obferves  that  be  (ifte»  pointing  to  Kin^  Jobn,  **  whom 
from  the  flow  of  eall  (he  names  not,")  is  not  only  plagued  [with 
the  prefent  war]  for  his  mother's  fin,  but  God  hath  made  her  fin 
and  her  the  plague  alfo  on  this  removed  iflue,r  Arthur,]  plagued  on 
her  account,  and  by  the  means  of  her  finfiil  offspring,  whofe  injury 
[the  ufurpation  of  Arthur's  rights]  may  be  confidered  as  her 
injury,  or  the  injury  of  her  fin-conceiving  womb ;  and  John's  in- 
jury may  alfo  be  confidered  as  the  beadle  or  officer  of  corre^on 
employra  by  her  cringes  to  infli^  |dl  thefe  punifhments  on  the  per- 
fon  of  this  child.    To l |,  b  t. 

Plagued  in  thefe  plays  generally  means  punijbed^  So,  in  King 
Ricbard  III: 

**  And  God,  pot  we,  hath /Az^V  thy  bloody  deed.'* 

So,  Holinfhed :  " they  for  very  remorfe  and  dread  of  the 

divine /Ai^,  will  either  Qiamefullv  flie,"  &c. 

Not  bemg  fatisfied  with  any  of  the  emendations  propofed,  I  have 
adhered  to  the  original  copy.  I  fufped  that  two  half  lines  have 
been  loft  after  the  words — ^And  with  her — •  If  the  text  be  rieht, 
n»itb,  I  think,  means  by,  (as  in  many  other  paflaees,)  and  Mr* 
Toilet's  interpretation  the  true  one.  Remtwed,  I  oelieve,  here 
fignifies  remote.     So,  in  A  Midfummer  Night's  Dream  : 

"  From  Athens  is  her  houfe  removed  feven  leagues." 

Malonb* 
Much  as  the  text  of  this  note  has  been  belaboured,  the  original 
reading  needs  no  alteration, 

nl  bofve  but  this  tofiiy^^-^ 
That  he's  not  only  plagued  for  her  fin. 
But  God  bath  made  ber  fin  and  ber  the  plague 
On  this  removed  ijfuey  plagued  for  her, 
Andnuith  ber  plague,  her  fin  \  his  injury, 
•  Her  injury,  the  beadle  to  her  fin. 

All  punijh'din  the  perfon  of  this  child^ 
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Her  injury ^-*che  beadic  to  her  fmi 
AH  punifb'd  in  the  perfon  of  this  child. 
And  all  for  her ;  A  plague  upon  her ! 

Eli.  Thou  unadvifed  fcold,  I  can  produce 
A  will,  that  bars  the  title  of  thy  fon. 

Const.  Ay,  who.doubts  that?  a  wilH'  a  wicked 
will; 
A  woman's  will;,  a  canker'd  grandam's  will! 

K.  Phi.  Peace,  lady ;  patife,  or  be  more  tenfipc- 
rate: 
It  ill  befeems  this  prefence,  to  cry  aim 

The  key  to  thefc  words  is  contained  in  the  laft'  fpeech  of  Conftanctf, 
where  (he  alltides  to  the  dehunciatioH  in  ^<tJ^cofid  commandment, 
of  ••  'vifitinz  the  iniquities  of  the  parents  upoA  the  chUdten^  untO  thc 
THIRD  ana  FOVKTH  generation,"' &C. 

''  THou  monftrous  injiuer  of  heaven  and  earth! 

«'  This  is  thy  eldeft  fonls  foti, 

*'  Thy  fins  are  vjfitedxn  this  poor  child; 

«*  Thc  canon  of  the  Imv  is  laid  oii  him, 

**  Being  but  xhtfecond  peneratio^c 

"  Removed  from  thy  fin-conceiving  womb." 
Yoang  Arthur  is  here  rcprefetited  as  riot  only  foifi^riflg  from  the 
guilt  of  his  grandmother;  but,  alfo,  by  her,  m  perfon,  (he  being 
made  the  very  inftniment  of  hifr  fufierings.  As  he  was  not  her 
immediate,  but  RE  move  b  ^^^— thc  fecond  generatimt  from  her  fin^ 
emneiiwtg  nvont^-^t  might  havfc  been  expected,  that  thc  evils 
to  which,  upon  her  account,  he  was  obnoxious,  would  have  in» 
ciJentaliy  beialfcn  him ;  inft^  of  bi^  being  poniihed  fbr  them  all, 
by  her  immediate  infiihion. — He  is  not  only  plagued  on  account  of 
her  fin,  according  to  the  thueatening  of  die  commandment ;  but, 
Ihe  is  prcferved  alive  to  Yitx  fecond  generation,  to  be  the  inftniment 
of  inflidling  on  her  grandchild  thc  penalty  annex^  to  her  fin ;  fo 
that  he  is  plagued  on  her  account,  and  nuith  her  plague,  which  is,  her 
fin,  that  is  [taking,  by  a  common  figure,  the  caufc  for  the  con- 
fcquence]  thc  penalty  entailed  upon  it.  His  injttfy.  Of  the  e*vil  he 
fttjptrs,  her  fin  brings  upon  him,  and  her  injury,  or,  the  evil  ftie 
infii^s,  hefuffersfrom  her,  as  the  headU  to  her  fin,  or  exe^utimer  of  thi 
puniJhmeHt  annexed  to  it,     H  B  N  L  l  Y  • 
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To  thefc  ilUtuned  repetitions.' — 
Some  trumpet  fumraon  hither  to  the  walls 
Thefe  men  of  Angiers  i  let  us  hear  them  ipeak^ 
Whofe  title  they  admits  Arthur's  or  John's, 

trumpets  fmnd^  Enter  Citizens  upon  the  wa/is. 

I  Cir*  Who  is  it,  that  hath  warned  us  to  the  walls? 

K.  Phi.  *Tis  France,  for  England. 

K.  JoHH.  England,  for  itfclf : 

You  men  of  Angiers,  and  my  loving  fubjeds, — 

K.  Phi.  You  loving  men  of  Angiers,  Arthur's 
fubjetSts, 
Our  trumpet  call'd  you  to  this  gentle  parle* 

K.  JFoHN*  For  our  advanuge  j — Therefore,  hear 
us  firft.* 

5  //  i/l  hefeems  this  pre/met^  to  cry  aim 
To  fbtfi  dUtnmi  rtpetUtontJ]  Dr.  Warbaiton  has  well  obfenred 
on  one  of  the  former  plays*  that  to  cfy  aim  is  to  mcouragi.  I 
once  thought  it  was  borrowed  from  archery;  and  that  mm! 
having  been  the  word  of  command,  as  we  now  fay  prtfent!  to 
cry  aim  had  been  to  incite  neiice^  or  raife  atttntimi,  fint  I  rather 
thinks  that  the  old  word  of  applauie  was  J'aime^  I  love  it,  and  that 
to  applaud  was  to  cry  J*aime,  which  the  Englifh,  not  eafily  pro- 
nouncing y^»  funk  into  aime,  or  aim.  Our  exclamations  of  applauie 
are  ftill  borrowed,  as  bra*vo  and  encore,    Joh  nso n. 

Dr.  Jobnfon's  firft  thought,  I  believe,  is  beft.    So,  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  Lrue*t  Cure,  or  Tht  Martial  Maid: 
•*  .  Can  I  cry  aim 

"  To  this  againft  myfclf  ? " 

Again,  in  Churchyard's  Charge,  1580,  p.  S.  b: 
•*  Yet  he  that  ftands,  and  gi*vetb  aime, 
**  Maae  judge  what  (bott  doeth  lofe  the  game; 
*<  What  (hooter  beats  the  marke  in  vaine, 
**  Who  (hooteth  faire,  who  fhooteth  plaine." 
Again,  in  our  author's  Merrj  Wi^es  of  Wind/or,  Vol.  III.  p.  409, 

where  Ford  fays:  " and  to   thclc   violent  proceedings   all 

my  neighbours  (hall  cry  aim.**    See  the  note  on  that  paflage. 

Stkevens. 

*  Ear  our  adiitmla^Y^Therefore,  bear  us  frft,]    If  wc  read — 
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Thefe  flags  of  France,  that  are  advanced  here 
Before  the  eye  and  profpedt  of  your  town, 
Have  hither  march'd  to  your  endamagement : 
The  cannons  have  their  bowels  full  of  wrath; 
And  ready  mounted  are  they,  to  fpit  forth 
Their  iron  indignation  'gainft  your  walls : 
All  preparation  for  a  bloody  fiege, 
And  mercilefs  proceeding  by  thefe  French, 
Confront  your  city's  eyes,''  your  winking  gates;* 
And,  but  for  our  approach,  thofe  fleeping  Hones, 
That  as  a  waift  do  girdle  you  about. 
By  the  compulfion  of  their  ordnance 
By  this  time  from  their  fixed  beds  of  lime 
Had  been  dishabited,^  and  wide  havock  made 
For  bloody  power  to  rulh  upon  your  peace. 

But,  on  the  fight  of  us,  your  lawful  king, 

Who  painfiilly,  with  much  expedient  march. 
Have  brought  a  countercheck  *  before  your  gates. 
To  fave  unfcratch'd  your  city's  threaten'd  cheeks, — 
Behold,  the  French,  amaz'd,  vouchfafe  a  parle : 
And  now,  inftead  of  bullets  wrapped  in  fire. 
To  make  a  (baking  fever  in  your  walls. 
They  flioot  but  calm  words,  folded  up  in  fmoke,^ 

For  your  advantage ^  it  would  be  a  more  fpecious  rcafon  for  inter- 
rupting Philip.     Tyrwhitt. 

7  Confront  your  citys  eyes^  The  old  copy  reads — Comfort  %  Sec, 
Mr.  Rowe  made  this  neceffary  change.     St e evens. 

*  your  winking  ^<7.Vi;]   i.  e.  gates  haftily  clofed  from  an 

apprchenfion  of  danger.     So,  in  K,  Henry  IV*  Part  II : 

*•  And  ifjinking  leap'd  into  deftruition.'*'   Ma  lone, 

9  disbabited,']    i.  e.  diflodged^    violently    removed    from 

their  places : — a  word,  I  believe,  of  our  author's  coinage.  Stee  ve  n  s. 

*  .         a  countercheck—]  This,  I  believe,  is  one  of  the  ancient 
terms  ufcd  in  the  game  of  chefs.     So,  in  Mucedorus,  1598 : 

•*  Poft  hence  thyfelf,thou  counterckeck'wg  truU.    St e evens. 

'  ^ey  Jhoot  but  calm  words,  folded  up  in  fmoke,]  So,  in  our 
author's  Rape  of  Lucrece: 

*«  Thb  )if^^\i{% fmoke  ofrw^rds^  doth  nie no  right."  Malon  £« 
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To  make  a  faithlefs  error  in  your  cars : 
Which  truft  accordingly,  kind  citizens. 
And  let  us  in,  your  king ;  ^hofe  laboured  fpirits, 
Forwcaried*  in  this  adion  of  fwift  fpeed. 
Crave  harbourage  within  your  city  walls. 

K.  Phi.  When  I  have  faid,  make  anfwer  to  us  both. 
Lo,  in  this  right  hand,  whofe  protedion 
Is  moft  divinely  vow'd  upon  tht  right 
Of  him  it  holds,  (lands  young  Plantagenct ; 
Son  to  the  elder  brother  of  this  man, 
And  king  o'er  him,  and  all  that  he  enjoys : 
For  this  down-trodden  equity,  we  tread 
In  warlike  march  thefe  greens  before  your  town ; 
Being  no  further  enemy  to  you. 
Than  the  conftraint  of  hofpitable  zeal. 
In  the  relief  of  this  opprefled  child, 
Religioufly  provokes.     Be  pleafed  then 
To  pay  that  duty,  which  you  truly  owe. 
To  him  that  owes  it;^  namely,  this  young  prince; 
And  then  our  arms,  like  to  a  muzzled  bear. 
Save  in  afpcd,  have  all  offence  feal'd  up ; 
Our  cannons'  malice* vainly  (hall  be  fpent 
Againft  the  invulnerable  clouds  of  heaven; 
And,  with  a  bleffed  and  unvex'd  retire. 
With  unhack'd  fwords,  and  helmets  all  unbruis'd. 
We  will  bear  home  that  lufty  blood  again. 
Which  here  we  came  to  fpout  againft  your  town. 
And  leave  your  children,  wives,  and  you,  in  peace. 
But  if  you  fondly  pafs  our  proffer 'd  offer, 

4  Forwearied — ]  i.  c.  worn  out.  Sax.     So,   Chaucer,  in  bii 
Romamit  of  the  Ro/e,  fpcaking  of  the  mantle  of  Avarice: 
**  And  if  it  "wtx^farwerid^  flie 
«*  Would  havm,"  &c.    St e evens. 
*  To  him  that  owes  // ;]  i.  e.  otims  it.     See  our  author  and  bis 
contemporaries,  paifim.     So,  in  Othello : 

"  that  fweet  flccp 

"  That  thou  §<w*4/i  ycfterday."    Ste^vhc*. 
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•Tis  not  the  roundurc  *  of  your  old-fac*d  walLr 
Can  hide  you  from  our  mcflengers  of  war  j 
Though  all  thefe  Englifhj  and  their  difcipline^ 
Were  harboured  in  their  rude  circumference* 
Then,  tell  us,  Ihall  your  city  call  us  lord, 
In  that  behalf  which  we  have  challenged  it? 
Or  ihall  we  give  the  fignal  to  our  rage. 
And  ftalk  in  blood  to  our  pofTedion? 

I  Or.  In  brief,  we  are  the  king  of  England'! 
fubjeda; 
For  him,  and  in  his  right,  we  hold  this  town. 
A'.  Joan.  Acknowledge  then  the  king,  and  let 

me  in. 
I  Cir.  That  can  we  not:  but  he  that  proves  the 
king. 
To  him  will  we  prove  loyal ;  till  that  time, 
Have  we  ramm*d  up  our  gates  againft  the  world* 

K.  Jqen.  Doth  not  the  crown  of  England  prgve 
the  king? 
And,  if  not  that,  I  briog  you  witiiefles. 
Twice  fifteen  thoufand  hearts  of  England's  breed,— 

Bast.  Baftards,  and  elfe. 

K.  John.  To  verify  our  title  with  their  lives. 

K.  Phi.  As  many,  and  as  well-born  bloods  as 

thofe, 

Bast.  Some  baftards  too. 


♦  77/  not  the  roundurc,  Wr.]     Roundure  means  the  fame  as  the 
French  rondeur,  i.  e,  the  circle,  « 

So,  in  AWs  lofihy  Luft,  a  tragedy  by  Rowley,  iS^^  : 

"  will  (he  meet  our  arms 

•*  With  an  alternate  roundure?** 
Again,  in  Shakfpeare's  21ft  Sonnet: 
**  all  things  rare, 

'*  That  heaven's  air  in  this  huge  rwdmn  hems/' 

Stebvens* 
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K.  Phi.  Sund  in  his  face,  to  contradid  his  claim. 

I  Cir.  Till  you  compoumi  whofc  right  is  worthieft^ 
We,  for  the  worthieft,  hold  the  right  from  both. 

K.  John.  Then  God  forgive  the  fin  of  all  thofc 
fouls. 
That  to  their  everlafting  rcfidence. 
Before  the  dew  of  cv^ng  fall,  (hall  fleet. 
In  dreadful  trial  of  our  kingdom's  king! 

if.  Pnu  Amen,  Amen !— Mount,  chevaliers !  to 

arms! 
Bast.  St,  Georgt, — ^that  fwing'd  the  dragon,  and 
e'er  Imce, 
Sits  onhis  horfcback  at  mine hoftefs'  door. 
Teach  us  feme  fence! — Sirrah,  were  I  at  home, 
Atyourden,firrah,[7'<? Austria.] with  yourlionels, 
rd  fet  an  ox-head  to  your  lion"s  hide,* 
And  make  a  monfter  of  you. 

Ausr.  Peace;  no  more. 

Bjsr.  O,  tremble  5  for  you  hear  the  lion  roar. 

K.  John.  Up  higher  to  tffe  plain ;  where  we'll 
fet  forth, 
In  bed  appointment,  all  our  regiments. 

Bast.    Speed  then,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
field. 

K.  Phi.  It  ihall  be  fo; —  [Ti:? Lewis.]  and  at  the 
other  hill 
Command  the  reft  to  ftand. — God,  and  our  right ! 

[Exeunt. 

'  n  Jet  an  ox-Jjead  U  jaur  iMs  hide^   So,  in  the  old  ipurioaa 
play  of  K.  John : 

•«  But  let  the  frolick  Frenchman  take  no  fcorn, 
**  If  Philip  front  him  with  an  Englifli  horn." 

STEETR!tS, 
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SCENE      It. 

^be  fame. 

Alarums  and  Excurjions ;  then  a  Retreat.     Enter  a 
French  Herald^  with  trumpet Sy  to  the  gates. 

F.  Her.  You  men  of  Angiers,  open  wide  your 
gates/ 
And  let  young  Arthur,  duke  of  Bretagne,  in; 
Who,  by  the  hand  of  France,  this  day  hath  made 
Much  work  for  tears  in  many  an  Englifh  mother, 
Whofe  fons  lye  fcatter'd  on  the  bleedmg  ground : 
Many  a  widow's  hufband  groveling  lies. 
Coldly  embracing  the  difcolour'd  earth; 
And  vidory,  with  little  lofs,  doth  play 
Upon  the  dancing  banners  of  the  French; 
Who  are  at  hand,  triumphantly  difplay'd. 
To  enter  conquerors,  and  to  proclaim 
Arthur  of  Bretagne,  England's  king,  and  yours. 

Enter  an  Englifh  Herald,  with  trumpets. 

E.  Her.  Rejoice,  you  men  of  Angiers,  ring  your 
bells;' 
King  John,  your  king  and  England's,  doth  approach^ 
Commander  of  this  hot  malicious  day ! 


^  Tou  nun  of  Angiers,  &c.J  This  fpccch  is  very  poetical  and 
fmooth,  and  except  the  conceit  of  the  nvido^^s  hujhand  embracing 
the  earthy  is  j  aft  and  beautiful.     Johnson. 

^  Rejoice y  you  men  of  Angiers ^  &c.]  The  Englifh  herald  falls 
fon\ewhat  below  his  antagonifl.  Sil*ver  armour  gilt  'with  blood  is  a 
poor  image.     Yet  our  author  has  it  again  in  Macbeth: 

••  Here  lay  Duncan, 

*«  llu Jtlvirjkin  lac'd  with  his  golden  blood.*'    JoHNSoir. 
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Their  armours,  that  march'd  hence  fo  filver-bright. 
Hither  return  all  gilt  with  Frenchmen's  blood  j 
There  ftuck  no  plume  in  any  Englifh  creft. 
That  is  removed  by  a  ftafF  of  France ; 
Our  colours  do  return  in  thofe  fame  hands 
That  did  difplay  them  when  we  firft  march'd  forth; 
And,  like  a  jolly  troop  of  huntfmen,*  come 
Our  lufty  Englifh,  all  with  purpled  hands. 
Died  in  the  dying  flaughter  of  their  foes : 
Open  your  gates,  and  give  the  vidlors  way. 

Cir.  '  Heralds,  from  off  our  towers  we  might 
behold. 
From  firft  to  laft,  the  onfet  and  retire 
Of  both  your  armies ;  whofe  equality 
By  our  beft  eyes  cannot  be  cenfured :  * 
Blood  hath  bought  blood,  and  blows  have  aafwer'd 

blows ;  f 

Strength  match'd  with  ftrength,  and  power  con- 
fronted power : 
Both  are  alike ;  and  both  alike  we  like. 
One  muft  prove  greateft :  while  they  weigh  fo  even. 
We  hold  our  town  for  neither;  yet  for  both. 

•  And,  like  a  jolly  troop  of  hunt/men,  &c.]  It  waa^I  think,  one 
the  favaee  pradices  of  the  chafe,  for  all  to  (lain  tlieir  hands  in  the 
blood  of  the  deer,  as  a  trophy.    Johnson. 

Shakfpeare  alludes  to  the  fame  pradife  in  Julius  Cafar: 

*'  Here  thy  hunters  uand, 

**  Sign'd  in  thy  fpoil,  and  crimfond  in  thy  lethe** 

Stbevens. 
9  Heralds^Jrom  of,  &c.]  Thcfc  three  fpceches  feem  to  have  been 
laboured.     The  ciuzen's  is  the  belt;  yet  both  alike  *we  like  is  a 
poorgingle.    Johnson. 

*  cannot  Be  cenfured:]    i.  e.  cannot  be  eftimated.     Our 

author  ought  rather  to  have  written — ^whofe  fufenority,  or  whofe 
inequality,  cannot  be  cenfured.     M  a  l  o  n  e  • 

So,  in  King  Henry  VL  Part  I: 

*•  If  you  do  cenjure  me  by  what  you  were, 
"  Not  what  you  are."    Steevbns. 

Vol.  VIII.  E 


Sa  K  I  N  G     J  O  H  N, 

Entery  at  one  Jide,  King  John,  with  bis  power  % 
Elinor,  Bi^anch,  and  the  Baflard;  at  the  other. 
King  Philip,  Liswis,  Austria,  and  Forces. 

K.  John.  France,  haft  thou  yet  more  blood  to 
caft  away  ? 
Say,  Ihall  the  current  of  our  right  run  on  ? ' 
Whofe  paflage,  vex'd  with  thy  impediment. 
Shall  leave  his  native  channel,  and  o'erfwell 
With  courfe  difturb'd  even  thy  confining  ihores ; 
Unlefs  thou  let  his  filver  water  keep 
A  peaceful  progrefs  to  the  ocean. 

K.  Phi.  England,  thou  haft  not  fav*d  one  drop 
of  blood. 
In  this  hot  trial,  more  than  we  of  France ; 
Rather,  loft  more :  And  by  this  hand  I  fwear. 
That  fways  the  earth  this  climate  overlooks, — 
Before  we  will  lay  down  our  juft-bornc  arms. 
We'll  put  thee  down,  'gainft  whom  thefe  arms  we 

bear. 
Or  add  a  royal  number  to  the  dead ; 
Gracing  the  fcroU,  that  tells  of  this  war's  lofs. 
With  flaughter  coupled  to  the  name  of  kings.  , 

Bast.  Ha,  maiefty !  how  high  thy  glory  towers, 
When  the  rich  blood  of  kings  is  fet  on  fire ! 

J  Say^  Jhall  the  current  of  our  right  run  imf\  The  old  copy— 
roam  on.    Stebvbns. 

The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio  fubftitated  nmr,  which  has  been 
adopted  In  the  fubfequent  editions.  I  do  not  perceive  any  need  of 
qbange.    In  The  Tempeft  we  have—**  the  ^wandering  brooks," 

Malone. 
I  prefer  the  reading  of  the  fecond  folio.    So,  in  JT.  Hmty  V: 
**  As  many  ftreams  run  into  one  felf  fea/* 
The  King  would  rather   defcribe  his  right  ai  runnms  ac    in  a 
dired  than  in  an  irregular  courfe»  fuch  as  WQ|ald  be  implied  by 
the  word  nam.    Stesvems. 
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O,  now  doth  death  line  his  dead  chaps  with  Heel; 
The  fwords  of  foldiers  are  his  teeth,  his  fangs ; 
And  now  he  feafts,  mouthing  the  flefh  of  men/ 
In  undetermined  differences  of  kings. — 
Why  ftand  thefe  royal  fronts  amazed  thus  ? 
Cry,  havock,  kings !  ^  back  to  the  ftained  field. 
You  equal  potents,^  firy-kindled  fpirits ! 
Then  let  confufion  of  one  part  confirm 
The  other's  peace;  till  then,  blows,  blood,  and 
death ! 

K.  John.  Whofe  party  do  the  townfmen  yet  ad- 
mit? 

K.  Phi.  Speak,  citizens,  for  England ;   idio'g 
your  king? 

I  Cir.  The  king  of  England,  when  we  know  the 
king. 

*  — ^-moothing  theflejh  of  men ^  The  old  copy  reads — mmjing^ 

Steevens. 

MaufinXi  like  many  other  ancient  and  now  uncouth  expreflions, 
was  expelled  from  our  author's  text  by  Mr.  Pope ;  and  mouthing^ 
which  ne  fubftituted  in  its  room,  has  been  adopted  in  the  fubfequenc 
editions,  without  any  fufficient  reafon,  in  my  apprehenfion. 
Mmfing  is»  I  fuppofe,  mamocking,  and  devouring  eagerly,  as  a  cat 
devours  a  moufe.  So,  in  A  Midfummer  Night* s  Dream:  **  Well 
nmus'd.  Lion!"  Again,  in  The  Wonderful  Tear,  by  Thomas  Decker, 
1603:  •*  Whilft  Troy  was  fwilling  fack  and  fugar,  and  moufing 
fax  venifon,  the  mad  Greekes  made  bonfires  of  their  houfes." 

Malonb. 

I  retain  Mr.  Pope's  emendation,  which  is  fupported  bv  the  fol- 
lowing paflage  in  Hamlet:  •* firft  mouth d  to  be  laft  fwal- 

lowed/'  Shakfpeare  dcfigned  no  ridicule  in  this  fp^ech;  and 
therefore  did  not  write,  (as  when  he  was  writing  the  burlefque  in- 
terlude of  Py  ramus  and  Thijhe, ) — moufing.     S  T  e  E  V  E  NS. 

^  Cry,  bavock,  kingsl]  That  is,  command  fiaugbter  to  froceed\ 
£9,  in  fulius  Cafar: 

"  Cfy,>i»tfw<:/f,  and  let  flip  the  dogs  of  war."    Johnson. 

*  Tou  equal  potents,]  Potents  for  potentates.  So,  in  Ane  *verie 
excellent  and  deleSahill  Treatife  intitulit  Philotus,  &c.  1603: 
•'  Ane  of  thc/otentet  of  the  town, ."     Stssvsns. 
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K.  Put.  Know  him  in  us,  that  here  hold  up  his 
right. 

K.  JoHif.  In  us,  that  are  our  own  great  deputy. 
And  bear  pofleflion  of  our  perfon  here ; 
Lord  of  our  prefence,  Angiers,  and  of  you. 

I  Cir.  A  greater  power  than  we,  denies  all  thisi 
And,  till  it  be  undoubted,  we  do  lock 
Our  former  fcruple  inofur  ftrong-barr'd  gates: 
King'd  of  our  fears  ;^  until  our  fears,  refolv'd. 
Be  by  fome  certain  king  purg'd  and  depos'd. 


'  A  greater  power  than  wc,  denies  till  tiU\       ■  » 
King*  A  of  our  fears  ;J  The  old  copy  reads — 
Kings  ofourfeare^^  Sec.     Steevbns. 
A  greater  p&nver  than  «iiv,  may  mean,  the  Lordofhofts^  who  has 
not  yet  decided  the  fuperiority  of  either  army;  and  till  it  be  un- 
doubted, the  people  ot  Angiers  will  not  open  their  gates.    Secure 
and  confident  as  lions,  they  are  not  at  all   afraid,   but  are  iingst 
L  e.  mailers  and  commanded,  of  their  fears,  until  their  fears 
Or  doubts  about  the  rightful  King  of  England  are  removed. 

TOLLBT. 

We  (hould  read,  tbanye*  What  power  was  this?  their y^^r/.    Is 
Is  plain,  therefore  we  (hould  read : 

Kings  are  our  fears ; 
L  e.  our  fears  are  the  kings  which  at  pretent  rule  us. 

Warbuaton. 
Dr.  Warburton  faw  what  was  requifite  to  make  thb  paiTage 
fenfe;  and  Dr.  Johnfon  rather  too  haflily,  I  think,  has  received  kis 
emendation  into  the  text.     He  reads: 

Kings  are  our  fears  1"-^-^ 
which  he  explains  to  mean,  *'  oui*  fears  are  the  kings  which  at 
prefent  rule  us." 

As  the  fame  fenfe  may  be  obtained  by  a  much  (lighter  alteration, 
I  am  more  inclined  to  read : 
King'd  oi  our  fears  \ 
Kinged  is  nfed  as  a  participle  pafHve  by  Shakfpeare  more  than 
once,  I  believe.    I  remember  one  infbmce  in  Henrj  the  Fifths 
Aft  II.  fc.  V.     The  Dauphin  fays  of  England: 

•*  (he  is  fo  idly  king'd:' 

It  is  fcarce  neceffary  to  add,  that,  of  here  (as  in  numberltis  other 
places,)  has  the  fignification  of«  hj,    TrftWHirr. 
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Bjsr.  By  heaven,  thefc  fcroylcsof  Angiers*  flout 
you,  kings; 
And  ftand  fecurely  on  their  battlements. 
As  in  a  theatre,  whence  they  gape  and  point 
At  your  induftrious  fcencs '  arid  a(9;s  of  death. 
Your  royal  prefences  be  rul'd  by  me ; 

King*d  of  our  fears  {]  i.  e.  oar  fears  being  our  kings,  or  rokn, 
King'd  is  a^in  ufed  in  King  Rkhard  II : 
"  Then  I  am  iwg^V again:'* 
It  is  manifeft  that  the  paiTage  in  the  old  copy  is  corrupt,  and 
that  it  muft  have  been  fo  word^»  that  t^m  fears  (hould  be  ftyled 
their  kinrs  or  mailers^  and  not  they,  kings  or  mafters  of  their  fears; 
becaufe  in  the  next  line  mention  is  made  of  thefe^arr  being 
depefed.  Mr.  't'yrwiiitt's  emendation  produces  this  meaning  l^  a 
yery  flight  alteration,  and  is,  therefore,  I  think,  entitled  to  a  place 
in  the  text. 

The  following  paflage  in  our  author's  Rafe  of  Lucrece,  ftrongly^ 
in  my  opinion,  confirms  his  conjed^ure : 

"  So  fhall  ihtitjlaves  [Tarqpin's  unruly  fajions]  be  ksugs^ 
and  thou  thiir  flavc." 
Again,  in  King  Lear: 

"  It  feems,  (he  was  a  queen 

"  Over  hti  pajjiony  nuho^  moft  rebel-like, 
•'  Sought  to  be  king  o'er  her." 
This  pafTege  in  the  folio  is  given  to  King  Philip,  and  in  ^  fub» 
fequent  part  of  this  fcene,  all  the  fpceches  of  the  citizens  arc  given 
to  Hubert;  which  I  mention,  becaufe  thefe,  and  innumerable  other 
inftances,  where  the  fame  error  has  been  committed  in  that  edition, 
jiiftify  fome  licence  in  transferring  fpeeches  from  one  perfon  to 
another.    Malone. 

•  thefe  fcroyles  of  Angiers^^"]  Efcfouelks^  Fr.  i.  e.  fcabby 

(crophulous  fellows. 

Ben  Jonfon  ufes  the  word  in  Every  Man  in  his  Humour: 

'*  . hang  them/fn7y/«/"    Steevbns. 

9  At  your  induftriousy?«y« — ]  I  once  wilhed  to  read — illuflrkus\ 
but  now  I  believe  the  text  to  be  right.     Malone. 

The  old  reading  is  qndoubtedly  the  true  pnc.  Your  indufiriout 
fcenes  and  afts  ot  death,  is  the  lame  as  if  the  fpcakcr  had  faid-^ 
your  laborious  induftry  of  war.     So,  in  Macbeth  : 

••  and  put  we  on 

'*  /»</jj/?r;(?»x  foldierfhip."     Ste evens. 

^3 
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Do  like  the  mutines  of  Jerufalem/ 


*  Do  bke  the  murines  of  Jeru/ahm^  The  mutines  arc  the  mm* 
tiveers,  the  fedirious.     So  again^  in  Hamlet : 

*«  and  lay 

"  Worfc  than  the  mutmes  in  the  bilboes." 

Our  author  had  probably  read  the  following  paflages  in  A  Com^ 
fendious  and  moft  marvellous  Hiftory  of  the  latter  times  of  the  Je*wet 
Common-'weaU,  ^e*  Written  in  Hebrew,  by  Joicph  Ben  Gorion« — 
tranflated  into  Englifli,  by  Peter  Morwyn:  "  The  fame  yecre  the 
civil  warres  grew  and  increafed  in  Jerufalem;  for  the  cidzens  flew 
one  another  widiout  any  tnice»  reft,  or  quietneffe. — The  people 
were  divided  into  three  parties ;  whereof  the  firft  and  bcft  follow^ 
Anani,  the  high-pried ;  another  part  followed  fedidous  Jehochanan ; 
the  third  moft  cruel  Schimeon. — Anani,  being  a  perfect  godly 
man,  and  feeing  the  common-weale  of  Jerufalem  eovemed  by  the 
fitditious^  gave  over  his  third  part,  that  flacke  to  him,  to  Eliafar, 
his  fohne.  Eliafar  with  his  companie  took  the  Temple,  and  the 
courts  about  it ;  appointing  of  his  men,  fome  to  bee  fpyes,  fome 
to  keepe  watche  and  warde. — ^But  Jehochanan  tooke  tne  market- 
place and  ftreetes,  the  lower  part  of  the  citie.  Then  Schimeon, 
the  Jerofolimitc,  tooke  the  higheft  part  of  the  towne,  wherefore 
his  men  annoyed  Jehochanan's  parte  fore  with  flings  and  croffe- 
bowes,  Betweene  thefe  three  there  was  alfo  moft  cruel  battailes  in 
Jerufalem  for  the  fpace  of  four  dales. 

«*  Vitus' campc  was  about  fixe  furlongs  from  the  towne.  The  next 
morrow  they  of  the  towne  feeing  Titus  to  be  encamped  upon  the 
mount  Olivet,  the  captaines  of  xYtcfeditious  aifemblcd  together,  and 
fell  at  argument,  every  man  with  another,  intending  to  tume  their 
truelty  vpotf  the  Romaines,  confirming  and  ratifying  the  fame  atosu^ 
wtent  and  purpofe,  by  fwearing  one  to  another;  and  fo  became 
peace  amongft  them.  Wherefore  /^'^/w^  together,  that  before  were 
three  frverall  parts,  they  fet  open  the  gates,  and  all  the  beft  of 
them  iffued  out  with  an  horrible  noyfe  and  (houte,  that  they  made 
the  Romaines  afraide  withall,  in  fuch  wife  that  they  fled  before  the 
f editions,  which  fodainly  did  fet  uppon  them  unawares." 

The  book  from  which  I  have  tranfcribed  thefe  paffages,  was 
printed  in  1602,  but  there  was  a  former  edition,  as  that  before  me 
is  faid  to  be  ••  newly  corredled  and  amended  by  the  tranflatour." 
From  the  fpelling  and  the  ftyle,  I  imagine  the  firft  edidon  of  this 
.  book  had  appeared  before  1 580.  This  allufion  is  not  found  in  the 
old  play. 

Smce  this  note  was  written,  I  jiave  met  with  an  edition  of  the 
book  which  Shakfpeare  had  here  in  his  thoughts,  printed  in  1 575. 

Malone. 
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Be  friends  a  whik,^  aiid  both  conjointly  bend 
Your  Iharpeft  deeds  of  malice  on  this  town : 
By  eaft  and  welt  let  France  and  England  mount 
TTieir  battering  cannon^  charged  to  the  mouths ; 
Till  their  foul-fearing  clamours^  have  brawl*d 

down 
The  flinty  ribs  of  this  contemptuous  city : 
Vd  play  inceflantly  upon  th^fe  jades. 
Even  till  unfenced  defolation 
Leave  them  as  naked  as  the  vulgar  air. 
That  done,  diflever  your  unitea  ftrengths. 
And  ^art  your  mingled  colours  once  again ; 
Turn  face  to  face,  and  bloody  point  to  point : 
Then,in  a  momfent,  forturtc  fhall  cull  forth 
Out  of  one  fide  her  happy  minion ; 
To  whom  in  fevotrt  (he  fhall  give  the  day. 
And  fcifs  him  with  a  glorious  vidofy. 
How  like  you  this  wild  counfel,  mighty  ftates  ? 
Smacks  it  not  fbrfrething  of  the  policy  ? 

K.  John.  Now,  by  the  flcy  that  hangs  above  our 
heads, 
I  like  it  well  5 — France,  fhall  we  knit  our  powers. 
And  lay  thi«  Angiers  even'  with  the  ground ; 
Then,  after,  fight  who  fhall  be  king  of  it  ? 

Bjsr.  An  if  thou  haft  the  mettle  of  a  king, — 
Being  wrong'd,  as  we  are,  by  this  peevifh  town, — 
Turn  thou  the  mouth  of  thy  artillery. 
As  we  will  ours,  againft  thefe  fancy  walls : 
And  when  that  we  have  dafh'd  them  to  the  ground. 
Why,  then  defy  each  other ;  and,  pell-mell, 
Make  ti^ork  upon  ourfelves,  for  heaven,  or  hell. 

'  Be  friends  a  ivhile,  &c.]  This  advice  is  given  by  the  Ballard 
in  the  old  copy  of  rhe  play,  though  comprized  in  fewer  and  left 
fpirited  lines!     Steevens. 

-    ^  Till  their  foal-fearing  clamours — ]  i.  e.  foul-appalling.    See 
Vol.  V,  p,  423,  n,  9.    Malonk. 
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K.  Phi.  Let  it  be   fo: — Say,  where  will  you 
alTault? 

K.  John.  We  from  the  weft  will  fend  deftrucftion 
Into  this  city's  bofom. 

Ausr.  I  from  the  north. 

K.  Phi.  Our  thunder  from  the  fouth. 

Shall  rain  their  drift  of  bullets  on  this  town. 

Bast.    O  prudent  difcipline!    From  north  to 
fouth  ; 
Auftria  and  France  Ihoot  in  each  other's  mouth : 

ril  ftir  them  to  it: — Come,  away,  away ! 

I  Cir.  Hear  us,  great  kings :  vouchfafe  a  while 
to  ftay. 
And  I  fliall  {how  you  peace,  and  fair-faced  league ; 
Win  you  this  city  without  ftroke,  or  wound ; 
Refcue  thofe  breathing  lives  to  die  in  beds. 
That  here  come  facrifices  for  the  field : 
Perfcver  not,  but  hear  me,  mighty  kings. 

K.  John.  Speak  on,  with  favour;  we  are  bent  to 

hear. 
I  Cir.  That  daughter  there  of  Spain,  the  lady 

Blanch,^ 
Is  near  to  England ;  Look  upon  the  years 
Of  Lewis  the  Dauphin,  and  that  lovely  maid : 
If  lufty  love  (hould  go  in  queft  of  beauty. 
Where  fhould  he  find  it  fairer  than  in  Blanch  ? 
If  zealous  love  fhould  go  in  fearch  of  virtue,^ 
Where  fhould  he  find  it  purer  than  in  Blanch  ? 
If  love  ambitious  fought  a  match  of  birth, 

5  thi  lady  Blanch,]     The  lady  Blanch  was  daughter  to  AI- 

phonfo  the  Ninth,  kine  of  Caflile,  and  was  niece  to  King  John 
oy  his  filler  Elianor .     Steevens. 

^  ^zealous  lovty  &c.]     Zealous  feems  here  to  fignify//0«/,  or 
influenced  by  motives  of  religion,     Johnson. 
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Whofe  veins  bound  richer  blood  than  lady  Blanch  ? 

Such  as  flie  is,  in  beauty,  virtue,  birth. 

Is  the  young  Dauphin  every  way  complete : 

If  not  complete,  O  fay,'  he  is  not  Ihe; 

And  fhe  again  wants  nothing,  to  name  want. 

If  want  it  be  not,  that  (he  is  not  he: 

He  is  the  half  part  of  a  bleflcd  man. 

Left  to  be  finifhed  by  fuch  a  fhe ;  * 

And  (he  a  fair  divided  excellence, 

Whofe  fulnefs  of  perfection  lies  in  him. 

O,  two  fuch  (liver  currents,  when  they  join. 

Do  glorify  the  banks  that  bound  them  in : 

And  two  fuch  (hores  to  two  fuch  flreams  made 

one. 
Two  fuch  controlling  bounds  (hall  you  be,  kings. 
To  thefe  two  princes,  if  you  marry  them. 
This  union  (hall  do  more  than  battery  can. 
To  our  faft-clofed  gates ;  for,  at  this  match. 
With  fwifter  fpleen'  than  powder  can  enforce. 
The  mouth  of  paffage  (hall  we  fling  wide  ope. 
And  give  you  entrance :  but,  without  this  match. 
The  fea  enraged  is  not  half  fo  deaf. 
Lions  more  confident,  mountains  and  rocks 
More  free  from  motion ;  no,  not  death  himfelf 
In  mortal  fury  half  fo  peremptory. 
As  we  to  keep  this  city. 

'  If  not  complete^  ^f^J*^  The  old  copy  reads — If  not  complete  of, 
faj.  Sec.    Corrcdledby  Sir  T.  Hanmer.     Malone. 

8  fuch  a  (he ;]    The  old  copy — as  (he.     Steevbns. 

Dr.  Thirlby  prefcribed  that  reading,  which  I  have  here  reftorcd 
to  the  text.     Theobald. 


-  at  this  match  f 


With  fwifter  fplecn,  ^f .  1  Our  author  ufes  fpleen  for  any  vio- 
lent hurry,  or  tumultuous  (peed.  So,  in  A  Midfummer  Night's 
Dream,  he  applies  /J^/if^»  to  the  lightning.  I  am  loath  to  think  that 
Shakfpeare  meant  to  play  with  the  double  of  match  for  nuptial^  and 
the  match  of  a  gun.     Joh  nson. 


.// 
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Bast.  Here's  a  ftay. 

That  Ihakes  the  rotten  carcafe  of  old  death 
Out  of  his  rags !  *  Here's  a  large  mouthy  indedd^ 

*  Here's  a  ftay, 
Thatjhakes  the  rotten  carcafe  of  old  death 
Out  of  his  ragsH  I  cannot  but  think  that  every  reader  wilhes 
for  fome  other  word  in  the  place  of  flay  ^  which  though  it  may 
fignify  an  hindrance,  or  man  that  hinders,  is  yet  v^ry  impropef  to 
introduce  the  next  line.    I  read: 
Here's  a  flaw, 

Thatfhakes  the  rotten  carcafe  of  old  deathm 
That  is,  here  is  a  pift  of  bravery,  a  hlaft  of  menace*    TKs  fuits 
well  with  the  fpint  of  the  fpeech.     Stay  and  ftanu,  in  a  carelefs 
hand  are  not  ea£ly  diftinguimed ;  and  if  the  writing  was  obfcure, 
fiarw  being  a  word  lefs  ufual,  was  eafily  mifled.    Joh  nson* 

Shakfpearc  feems  to  have  taken  the  hint  of  this  fpeech  from  the 
following  in  The  Famous  Hiftory  ofTbo.  Stnkely,  1605,  bh  1: 

•«  Why  here's  a  gallant,  here's  a  king  indeed  1 

"  He  fpeaks  all  Mars:— tut,  let  me  Ibllow  fuch 

•*  A  lad  as  this: — This  is  pure  fire: 

•«  Ev'ry  look  he  calls,  flalheth  like  lightning; 

•*  There's  mettle  in  this  boy. 

'*  He  brings  a  breath  that  fets  our  fails  on  fire : 

•«  Why  now  I  fee  we  (hall  have  cuflfs  indeed." 
fcrhaps  the  force  of  the  word  flay^  is  not  exadlly  known,    I 
meet  with  it  in  Damon  and  Pythias,  1582: 

**  Not  to  prolong  my  life  thereby,  for  which  I  reckon  not 
this, 

•*  But  to  fct  my  things  in  ^flay." 
Perhaps  by  a  flay,  the  Baftard  means  •*  Tifleady,  refolute  felloe, 
who  ihakes,"  &c.    So,  in  Kenton's  Tragical  Difcourfes,  bl.  I.  410. 

1567:   ** more  apt  to  follow  th' inclination  of  vaine  and 

lafcivious  defycr,  than  difpofed  to  make  ^iflaye  of  herfelfe  in  the 
trade  of  honeft  vertue."  A  flay,  however,  feems  to  have  been 
meant  for  fomcthing  afirve,  in  the  following  paflage  in  the  6th 
canto  of  Drayton's  Barons  Wars: 

**  Oh  could  ambition  apprehend  zflerf, 

"  The  giddy  courfe  it  wandereth  m,  to  guide  J* 
Again,  in  Spenfer's  Faery  ^leen,  B.  II.  c.  x  : 

**  Till  riper  yeares  he  raught,  and  ftronger^^iy." 
Shakfpeare  therefore,  who  ufes  <wrongs   for  fwrongers,  &:c.  &c. 
might  have  ufed  a  flay  for  a  flayer.     Churchyard,  ni  his  Siege  of 
Leeth,  i57;>  having  occafion  to  fpeak  of  a  trumpet  that  founded 
to  proclaim  a  truce,  fays — 

**  Tlmflaye  of  warre  made  many  men  to  mufe." 
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That  ipits  forth  d^tb^  and  mountains^  rocks^  attd 

feas; 
Talks  as  familiarly  of  roaring  lions. 
As  maids  of  thirteen  do  of  puppy-dogs ! 
What  cannoneer  begot  this  lufty  blood  ? 
He  fpeaks  plain  cannon,  fire,  and  fmoke,  and  boimce ; 
He  gives  the  baftinado  with  his  tongue ; 
Our  ears  are  cudgel 'd  ;  not  a  Word  of  his. 
But  buflfet^  better  than  a  fill  of  France : 
Zounds !  I  was  never  fo  bethump'd  with  Words, 
Since  I  firflf  caJPd  my  brother's  father,  dad. 

Eli.   Son,  lift  to  this  conjunftion,   make  this 
match ; 
Give  with  our  niece  a  dowry  large  enough : 

T  am  therefore  convinced  that  the  firft  line  of  Faulconbridge't 
ipeech  needs  no  emendation.    Ste evens. 

^/i77»  I  apprehend,  here  fignifies  a /upforter  ofaeaufe.  Here's 
in  extraordinary  partizan,  tluit  (hakes,  &c«  So,  in  the  laft  ad  of 
this  play : 

*'  What  ibiety  in  the  world,  what  hopes,  what /<?;', 

**  When  this  was  now  a  king,  and  now  b  clay  ?'* 
Again,  in  K.  Henry  VL  Part  III : 

*•  Now  thou  art  gone,  we  have  no  ftaff,  noftay.** 
Again,  in  K.  Rkbard  III: 

'*  Wha€/tf)»  had  I,  but  Edward,  and  he's  gone." 
Again,  in  Davies'^  Scourge  of  Folly ^  printed  about  the  year  i6i  i : 

*•  England's  faft  friend,  and  Ireland's  conftant/^y.'* 
It  is  obfervable  that  fartixan  in  like  manner,  though  now  ge- 
nerally ufed  to  fignify  an  adherent  to  a  party,  eriginalTy  meant  a 
pike  or  halberd. 

Perhaps,  however,  our  author  meant  by  the  words.  Here's  ^ftoy^ 
*'  Here's  a  fellow,  who  whilfl  he  makes  a  proportion  as  9,^ay  or 
obftacle,  to  prevent  the  efl^fion  of  blood,  ftiakes,"  &c.  The  Ci- 
tizen has  juft  faid: 

••  Hear  us,  ereat  kings,  vouchfafc  a  while  to  ftay, 

•«  And  I  (hsul  Ihow  you  peace,"  &c.^ 
It  is,  I  conceive,  no  objedion  to  this  interpretation,  that  an 
impediment  or  ohftacle  could  not  (hake  death,  &c.  though  the  per/on 
who  endeavoured  toftay  or  prevent  the  attack  of  die  two  kings, 
might.  Shakfpeare  feldom  attends  to  Aich  minuti^. — But  the  firft 
explanation  appears  to  me  more  probable.  M  a  L  o  n  s  • 
I 
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For  by  this  knot  thou  fhalt  fo  furcly  tic 

Thy  now  unfur'd  aflurance  to  the  crown. 

That  yon  green  boy  Ihall  have  no  fun  to  ripe 

The  bloom  that  promifeth  a  mighty  fruit. 

I  fee  a  yielding  in  the  looks  of  France ; 

Mark,  how  they  whifper :  urge  them,  while  their 

fouls 
Are  capable  of  this  ambition ; 
Left  zeal,  now  melted,  by  the  windy  breath 
Of  foft  petitions,  pity,  and  remorfe. 
Cool  and  congeal  again  to  what  it  was.^ 


'  Left  zeal,  nvu)  melted,  &c.]  Wc  have  here  a  tery  unufual,  and,  J 
think,  not  verv  jail  image  of  z/sal,  which,  in  its  higheft  deeree, 
is  reprefented  oy  others  as  a  flame,  but  by  Shakfpeare,  as  a  trod. 
To  reprejs  zeal,  in  the  language  of  others,  is  to  cool,  in  Shakfpeare't 
to  melt  it ;  when  it  exerts  its  utmoft  power  it  is  commonly  faid  to 
ftame,  but  by  Shakfpeare  to  be  congealed.    Johnson. 

Sure  the  poet  means  to  compare  zeal  to  metal  in  a  date  of  fuflon, 
and  not  to  diiTolving  ice.    Steevsns. 

The  allufion,  I  apprehend,  is  to  diiTolving  ice;  and  if  this  paiTaee 
be  compared  with  others  in  our  author's  p&ys,  it  will  not,  I  think, 
appear  liable  to  Dr.  Johnfon's  objcftion. — The  fenfe,  I  conceive, 
is.  Left  the  nonjD  zealous  and  to  you  ijjelUaffeiled  heart  of  Philip, 
•which  but  lately  tvas  cold  and  hard  as  ice,  and  has  newly  been  melted 
and  foftened,  ft?ould  by  the  foft  petitions  of  Conilance,  and  pity  for 
Arthur,  again  become  congealed  and  frozen.  I  once  thought  that 
•*  the  wiiSy  breath  of  foft  petitions,"  &c.  ihould  be  coupled  with 
the  preceding  words,  and  related  to  the  propofal  made  by  the 
citizen  of  Anglers ;  but  I  now  believe  that  they  were  intended  to  be 
connedled,  in  conilnidion,  with  the  following  line. — In  a  fub- 
fequent  fcene  we  find  a  fimilar  thought  couched  m  nearly  the  fame 
cxpreifions : 

**  This  aft,  fo  evilly  born,  ihall  cool  the  hearts 

*'  Of  all  his  people,  and/r^«t/ up  their  z^^/." 
Here  Shakfpeare  does  not  fay  that  zeal,  when  "  congealed,  exerts 
its  utmoil  power,*'  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  when  it  is  congealed  or 
frozen,  it  cea/es  to  exert  itfelf  at  all ;  it  is  no  longer  zeal. 
Wc  again  meet  with  the  fame  allufion  in  King  Henry  Fill: 

••  This  makes  bold  mouths; 

••  Tongues  fpit  their  duties  out,  and  cold  hearts  freeze 

"  jillegiance  initicm^" 
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i  CiT.  Why  anfwer  not  the  double  majeflies 
*f  his  friendly  treaty  of  our  threatened  town  ? 

K.  Phi.  Speak  England  firft,  that  hath  been  for- 
ward firft 
To  fpeak  unto  this  city :  What  fay  you  ? 

K.  John.  If  that  the  Dauphin  there,  thy  princely 
fon. 
Can  in  this  book  of  beauty  read/  I  love. 
Her  dowry  fhall  weigh  equal  with  a  queen : 
For  Anjou/  and  fair  Touraine,  Maine,  Poicfliers, 


Both  zeal  and  aUegiance  therefore,  we  fee,  in  the  language  of 
Shakfpeare,  are  in  their  higheft  ilate  of  exertion,  when  melted \  and 
repreired  or  diminilhed,  when  frozen.  The  word  free-ze  in  the 
paiGTages  juft  quoted,  (hews  that  the  allufioh  is  not,  as  has  been  fug- 
geftra,  to  metals,  but  to  ice. 

The  obfcority  of  the  prefentpaflage  arifes  from  our  author's  ufe 
of  the  word  zeal,  which  is,  as  it  were,  perfonified.  Zeal,  if  it  be 
ttllderftood  (IridUy,  cannot  '<  cool  and  coneeal  again  to  what  it 
nvas,"  (for  when  it  cools,  it  ceafes  to  be  zeal,)  though  a  ^r/b»  who 
is  become  warm  and  zealous  in  a  caufe,  may  afterwards  become 
cool  and  indifierent,  as  he  avas,  before  he  was  warmed. — •«  To  what 
it  was,"  however,  in  our  author's  licentious  language,  may  mean« 
•'  to  what  it  was,  he/ore  it  ivas  xeaL**    Ma  lone. 

The  fwifidy  breath  that  will  cool  metals  in  a  ftate  of  fufion,  pro- 
daces  not  the  eficdh  o{  frofi.  I  am  therefore  yet  to  learn,  how 
•*  the  Joft  petitions  of  Confiance,  and  pity  for  Arthur,"  (two  gentle 
agents)  were  competent  to  the  aft  of  freezing. — There  is  furcly 
fomewhat  of  impropriety,  in  employing  Fa%onisu  to  do  the  woxk  of 
Boreas.    Ste  evens. 

4  Can  in  this  hook  of  beauty  read,"]  So,  in  Pericles,  1 609 : 

•«  Htrface,  the  book  of  praifes,"  &c. 
Again,  in  Macbeth: 

**  Y OUT  face,  my  thane,  is  as  a  book,  where  men 

'•  May  read  ftrange  matters. "    M  a  l  o  n  e  . 
^  For  Anjou, J  In  old  editions : 

For  Anders,  and  fair  Touraine,  Maine,  Poitiers, 

And  all  that  ive  upon  this  fide  thefea, 

(Except  this  city  no^  by  us  befieg'd,} 

Find  liable,  ^c. 
What  was  the  city  hefieged,  but  Angicrs  ?    King  John  agrees  to  give 
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And  all  that  we  upon  this  fide  the  fea 
(Except  this  city  now  by  us  befieg'dj 
Find  liable  to  our  crown  and  dignity. 
Shall  gild  her  bridal  bed ;  and  make  her  rich 
In  titles,  honours,  and  promotions. 
As  {he  in  beauty,  education,  blood. 
Holds  hand  with  any  princefs  of  the  world. 

K.  PjiJ.  What  fay'ft  thou,  boy  ?  look  in  the  lady's 
face. 

Leiv.  I  do,  my  lord ;  and  in  her  eye  I  find 
A  wonder,  or  a  wondrous  miracle, 
The  Ihadow  of  myfelf  form'd  in  her  eye ; 
Which,  being  but  the  fhadow  of  your  fon. 
Becomes  a  fun,  and  makes  your  fon  a  fhadow : 
I  do  protefl,  I  never  lov*d  myfelf. 
Till  now  infixed  I  beheld  myfelf. 
Drawn  in  the  flattering  table  of  her  eye.^ 

[IVbifpers  with  Branch. 

Bast*  Drawn  in  the  flattering  table  of  her  eye! — 
Hanged  in  the  frowning  wrinkle  of  her  brow ! — 
And  quartered  in  her  heart ! — he  doth  efpy 
Himfelf  love's  traitor:  This  is  pity  now^ 


«p  all  he  held  in  France,  except  the  city  of  Angicrs,  which  he  now 
))e(ieged  and  laid  claim  to.  But  could  he  give  up  all  except  Angiers, 
and  give  up  thai  too  ?  Artjou  was  one  of  the  provinces  which  the 
Englifh  held  in  France.     Theobald. 

Mr.  Theobald  found,  or  might  have  found,  the  reading  which  he 
would  introduce  as  an  emendation  of  his  own,  in  the  elder  play  of 
Khg  John,  4to.  I59i.Steeveks. 

See  alfo  p.  38,  n.  2.    Malonb. 

*  Drawn  in  the  flattering  table  of  her  eye."]  So,  in  All's  ^wtll  that 
ends  nuell: 

«•  to  fit  and  dranu 

*'  His  arched  brows,  his  hawking  eye,  his  curls, 
«*  In  our  heart's  table** 
Table  is  pidlure,  or,  rather,  the  board  or  canvas  on  which  any 
objed  is  painted.    Tableau,  Ft.    Stsbvens« 
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That  hang*d>  and  drawn,  and  quartered,  thcro 

Ihould  be, 
Jn  fuch  a  love,  fo  vile  a  lout  as  he. 

Bljnch.  My  uncle's  will,  in  this  refpedt,  is 
mine: 
If  he  fee  au^ht  in  you,  that  makes  him  like. 
That  any  thmg  he  fees,  which  moves  his  liking, 
I  can  with  eafe  tranflate  it  to  my  will ; 
Or,  if  you  will,  (to  fpeak  more  properly,) 
I  will  enforce  it  eafily  to  my  love. 
Further  I  will  not  flatter  you,  my  lord. 
That  all  I  fee  in  you  is  worthy  love. 
Than  this, — that  nothing  do  I  fee  in  you, 
(Though  churlilh  thoughts  themfelves  Ihould  be 

your  judge,) 
That  I  can  find  ihould  merit  any  hate. 

K.  John.  What  fay  thefe  young  ones  ?  What  fay 
you,  my  niece  ? 

BijtNCH.  That  (he  is  bound  in  honour  ftill  to  do 
What  you  in  wifdom  fhall  vouchfafe  to  fay. 

K.  John.  Speak  then,  prince  Dauphin ;  can  you 
love  this  lady? 

Lew.  Nay,  afk  me  if  I  can  refrain  from  love; 
For  I  do  love  her  moft  unfeigncdly. 

K.  John.  Then  do  I  give  Volqueflen,^  Touraine, 
Maine, 
Poiftiers,  and  Anjou,  thefe  five  provinces. 
With  her  to  thee ;  and  this  addition  more. 
Full  thirty  thoufand  marks  of  Englifli  coin.— ^ 

7 Volquejfen^     This  is  the  ancient  name  iot  the  country 

now  called  tie  Vexin ;  in  Latin,  Fa^m  Vtlocqffitms^     That  part  of 
it  called  the  Norman  Fexifty  was  in  difpute  between  Philip  and  John. 

OTEBVENS. 

This  and  the  fubfcquent  line  (except  the  words,  **  do  I  give") 
are  taken  from  the  old  play.    Malokb. 
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Philip  of  France,  if  thou  be  pleas'd  withal. 
Command,  thy  fon  and  daughter  to  join  hands. 

K.  Phu  It  likes  us  well ; — Young  princes,  clofc 
your  hands.' 

Ausr.  And  your  lips  too;  for,  I  am  well  affur'd. 
That  I  did  fo,  when  I  was  firft  aflur'd.* 

K.  Phi.  Now,  citizens  of  Angiers,  ope  your  gates. 
Let  in  that  amity  which  you  have  made ; 
For  at  faint  Mary*s  chapel,  prefently. 
The  rites  of  marriage  (hall  be  folemniz'd. — 
Is  not  the  lady  Conftance  in  this  troop  ? — 
I  know,  fhe  is  not ;  for  this  match,  made  up. 
Her  prefence  would  have  interrupted  much : — 
Where  is  (he  and  her  fon  ?  tell  me,  who  knows. 

Lew.  She  is  fad  and  paffionate  at  your  highnefs' 
tent.9 

K.  Phi.  And,  by  my  faith,  this  league,  that  we 
have  made. 
Will  give  her  fadnefs  very  little  cure. — 
Brother  of  England,  how  may  we  content 


7  Toung princes,  clofe  jour  hands.']  See  The  Winters  Tale, 

Vol.  VII.  p.  17,  n.  9.     Malone. 

•  /  am  ivell  aflur'd. 

That  I  did  Jo ^  'when  I  nuas  firft  afTwr'd.]  AJfurd  is  here  ufcd 
both  in  its  common  fenfe,  and  in  an  uncommon  one,  where  it 
fignifies  affianced^  contra^ed.     So,  in  TheComedj  of  Errors: 

'•  called  me  Dromio,  fwore  I  was  ajfurd  to  her." 

Steevkns. 
9  She  is  fad  and  psif^ondXc  at  jour  highne/s*  tent."]  Pajponate,  in  this 
inftance,  does  not  fignify  difpofed  to  anger ^  but  a  prey  to  mournful 
fenfations.     So,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Wit  <without  Money  : 

*•  lL\kQXi2iXtpaJfsonate^ 

**  Haft  been  brought  up  with  girls.'*    Stekvens. 

Again,  in  the  old  play  entitled  The  True  Tragedie  of  Richard  duke 
ofYorke,  1600: 

'^  Tell  me,  good  madam, 

««  Why  is  your  grace  fo  fajumate  of  late  ?"    Malonb. 
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This  widow  lady  ?  In  her  right  we  came ; 
Which  we,  God  knows,  have  turned  another  way. 
To  our  own  vantage, 

K.  John.  We  will  heal  up  all  : 

For  we'll  create  young  Arthur  duke  of  Bretagne, 
And  earl  of  Richmond ;  and  this  rich  fair  town 
We  make  him  lord  of. — Call  the  lady  Conftance ; 
Some  fpeedy  meflenger  bid  her  repair 
To  our  folemnity : — I  truft  we  Ihall, 
If  not  fill  up  the  meafure  of  her  will. 
Yet  in  fome  meafure  fatisfy  her  fo. 
That  we  fhall  ftop  her  exclamation. 
Go  we,  as  well  as  hafte  will  fufFer  us. 
To  this  unlook'd  for  unprepared  pomp. 

[Exeunt  all  but  the  Baftard,— T';^^  Citizens  retire 
from  the  walls. 

Bast.  Mad  world !  mad  kings !  mad  compofi-- 
tion ! 
John,  to  ftop  Arthur's  title  in  the  whole. 
Hath  willingly  departed  with  a  part :  * 
And  France,  (whole  armour  confcience  buckled  on ; 
Whom  zeal  and  charity  brought  to  the  field. 
As  God's  own  foldier,)  rounded  in  the  ear* 


*  —departed  with  apart:'}  To  pari  and  to  depart  were  for- 
inerljr  fynonymous.  So,  m  E<very  Man  in  hit  Humour:  **  Faith, 
fir,  I  can  hardl/  depart  with  ready  money."  A^ain,  in  Ei^ery 
fVomam  in  her  Humour,  1609:  ''  She'll  ferve  under  him  tiU  death 
%a  depart.'*    Stbevbns. 

'  rounded  in  the  ear — ]  1.  e.  whifpered  in  the  car.     This 

phrafe  is  frequently  ufed  by  Chaucer,  as  well  as  later  writers.  So, 
la  Lingua,  or  A  Combat  of  the  Tongue,  &c.  1 607 :  "  I  help'd 
Herodotus  to  pen  fome  part  of  his  Mufes;  lent  Pliny  ink  to  write 
his  hiftory,  and  rounded  Rabelais  in  the  ear  when  he  hiilorified 
Pantagruel/'     A^in,  in  TheSpofliJh  Tragedy: 

"  Forthwith  Revenge  (he  rounded  me  1'  th*  ear.** 

Stsbvsns, 

Vol.  VIII.  F 
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With  that  fame  purpofe-changer,  that  fly  devil ; 

That  broker,  that  ftill  breaks  the  pate  of  faith; 

That  daily  break- vow  j  he  that  wins  of  all. 

Of  kings,  of  beggars,  old  men,  young  men,  maids; — 

Who  having  no  external  thing  to  lofe 

But  the  word  maid,— cheats  the  poor  maid  of  that;  * 

That  fmooth- faced  gentleman,  tickling  commo« 

dity,— 
Commodity,  the  bias  of  the  world ;  * 
The  world,  who  of  itfelf  is  peifed  well. 
Made  to  run  even,  upon  even  ground ; 
Till  this  advantage,  this  vile  drawing  bias^ 

4  Who  having  no  external  thing  to  loft 
But  the  nvord  maid^ — cheats  the  poor  maid  of  that{\  The  con- 
ftrndion  here  appears  extremely  har(h  to  our  ears,  yet  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  corruption;  for  I  have  obferved  a  fimilar 
pbrafeoloey  in  other  places  in  thefe  plays.  The  conflrv^ion  is, — 
Commodity,  he  that  wins  of  all^ — he  that  cheats  the  poor  maid  of 
that  only  external  thing  (he  has  to  lofe,  namely  the  word  maid, 
i.  e.  her  chaftity.  Who  having  is  ufed  as  the  abfolute  cafe,  in  the 
fenfe  of  •*  thej  having — ;"  and  the  words  •*  who  having  no  ex- 
ternal thing  to  lofe  but  the  word  maid,"  are  in  forae  mcafure  pa- 
renthetical ;  yet  they  cannot  with  propriety  be  included  in  a  pa* 
rentheiis,  bccaufe  then  there  would  remain  nothing  to  which  the 
relative  that  at  the  end  of  the  line  could  be  referred.  In  Tlje 
Winters  Tale^  are  the  following  lines,  in  which  we  find  a  fimilar 
phrafeology : 

•*  This  your  fon-in-law, 

•^  And  fpn  unto  the  king  ('whom  heavens  dirc6Hng,J 

••  Is  troth-plight  to^ur  daughter." 
Here  the  pronoun  tuhom  is  ufed  for  him,  as  who,  in  the  paflage 
before  as,  is  ufed  for  they,    M alons. 

^  Commodity,. //(^  bias  ^/i&^  «u;0rA/;]  Commoditjj&  inltK&.,    So« 
in  Damon  and  Pithiar,  1 582 : 

**  ^1—  for  vertue's  fake  only, 
«•  They  would  honour  fricndfliip,  and  not  for  commodities'* 
Again : 

**  I  will  ofe  his  friendfhip  to  mine  own  commodities* 

Stsevbns. 
So,  in  Cupid* s  Whirling,  1607 : 

**  O  die  world  is  like  a  bym  bowle,  and  it  runs  all  on  the  rich 
mens  fides."    Hsndkrson.     i. 
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This  fway  of  motion,  this  commodity. 

Makes  it  take  head  from  all  indiifercncy. 

From  all  direAion,  purpofe,  courfe,  intent : 

And  this  fame  bias,  this  commodity. 

This  bawd,  this  broker,^  this  all-changing  word, 

Clapp'd  on  the  outward  eye  of  fickle  France, 

Hath  drawn  him  from  his  own  determined  aid,' 

From  a  rcfolv'd  and  honourable  war. 

To  a  moft  bafe  and  vile-concluded  peace. — 

And  why  rail  I  on  this  commodity  ? 

But  for  becaufe  he  hath  not  woo'd  me  yet : 

Not  that  I  have  the  power  to  clutch  my  hand,* 

When  his  fair  angels  would  falute  my  palm ; 

But  for  my  hand,'  as  unattempted  yet. 

Like  a  poor  beggar,  raileth  on  the  rich. 

Well,  whiles  I  am  a  beggar,  I  will  rail. 

And  fay, — there  is  no  fin,  but  to  be  rich ; 

And  being  rich,  my  virtue  then  ftiall  be. 

To  fay, — there  is  no  vice,  but  beggary : 

^ iiis  broker,]  A  iroier  in  old  language  meant  a  //w/  or 

fncurefs.    Sec  a  note  on  Hamlet ^  Aft  II. 

**  Do  not  believe  his  vows,  for  they  ate  broken!*  8cc. 

Maloite* 

7  yrvm  his  own  ietermitid  aid,]    The  word  eye^  in  the  line 

preceding,  and  the  word  cai;»,  which  can  ill  agree  with  aid^  induces 
me  to  think  that  we  oaght  to  read — "  his  own  determined  aim^* 
inftead  of  aif.    His  vwn  aid  is  little  better  than  nonfenfe. 

M.  Masok. 
•  —clutch  my  hand^  To  clutch  my  hand,  is  to  clafp  it  clofc. 
So,  xnMeafiift  for  Meafure:  **  — putting  the  hand  into  the  pocket, 
and  e^trarang  it  clutched.**    Again,  in  Antonio's  Rentenge,  1 602 : 

**  The  fift  of  ftrenuous  vengeance  is  clutch* d** 
See  alfo  note  on  Macbeth^  Aft  II.  \q.  i.    Steevbns. 

9  But  for,  lic,'\  u  c.  becaufe.  So,  in  Tlye  T*wo  Gentlemen  of  Verona : 
**  I  curfe  myfelf,  for  they  are  fent  by  me."     Rbbd. 

Again,  in  Othello: 

«<  or  for  I  am  declin'd 

**  Into  the  vale  of  years."    Malohe. 
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Since  kings  break  faith  upon  commodity. 

Gain,  be  my  lord;  for  I  will  worfhip  thee!   [Exrf.^ 


ACT    III.        SCENE    I. 

The  fame.     The  French  King*s  T'enf. 
Enter  Constance,  Arthur,  and  Salisbury. 

Const.  Gone  to  be  married!  gone  to  fwear  a 
peace ! 
Falfe  blood  to  falfe  blood  join'dl    Gone  to  be 

friends ! 
Shall  Lewis  have  Blanch  ?  and  Blanch  thofe  pro- 
vinces ? 
It  is  not  fo ;  thou  haft  misfpoke,  misheard ; 
Be  well  adyis'd,  tell  o'er  thy  tale  again : 
It  cannot  be  ;  thou  doft  but  fay,  'tis  fo  ; 
I  truft,  I  may  not  truft  thee;  for  thy  word 
Is  but  the  vain  breath  of  a  common  man : 
Believe  me,  I  do  not  believe  thee,  man  ; 
I  have  a  king's  oath  to  the  contrary. 
Thou  (halt  be  punilh'd  for  thus  frighting  me. 
For  I  am  fick,  and  capable  of  fears ; ' 
Opprefs'd  with  wrongs,  and  therefore  full  of  fears ; 

*  In  the  old  copy  the  fecond  aft  extends  to  the  end  of  the 
fpeech  of  Lady  Conftance  In  the  next  fcene^  at  the  eonckifion  of 
which  (he  throws  herfclf  on  the  ground.  The  prcfent  divifion 
which  was  made  by  Mr.  Theobald^  and  has  been  adopted  by  the 
fubfequent  editors,  is  certainly  right.     Ma  lone. 

See  Mr.  Theobald's  note,  p.  73.     Stesvbn9« 

'  For  I  am  Jick^   and  capable  of  fears  \\  i,  e.  1  have  a  ftrong 
Jenfibilifyi  I  am  tremblingly  alive  to  apprdienfion.    So,  in  Hamlet: 
**  His  form  and  caufe  conjoin'd,  preaching  to  ftones, 
«<  Would  make  them  ra/«iiSr«"    Maloite. 
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A  widow/  huflmndlefs,  fubjc<5t  to  fears ; 
A  woman,  naturally  born  to  fears : 
And  though  thou  now  confefs,  thou  didft  but  jeft^ 
With  my  vex*d  fpirits  I  cannot  take  a  truce. 
But  they  will  quake  and  tremble  all  this  day. 
What  doft  thou  mean  by  fhaking  of  thy  head? 
Why  doft  thou  look  fo  fadly  on  my  fon? 
What  means  that  hand  upon  that  breaft  of  thine? 
Why  holds  thine  eye  that  lamentable  rheum. 
Like  a  proud  river  peering  o'er  his  bounds  ?  ^ 
Be  thcfe  fad  figns  *  confirmers  of  thy  words  ? 
Then  fpeak  again ;  not  all  thy  former  tale. 
But  this  one  word,  whether  thy  tale  be  true. 

Sal.  As  true,  as,  I  believe,  you  think  them  falfe. 
That  give  you  caufe  to  prove  my  faying  true. 

Const.  O,  if  thou  teach  me  to  believe  this  for- 
row. 
Teach  thou  this  forrow  how  to  make  me  die ; 
And  let  belief  and  life  encounter  fo. 
As  doth  the  fury  of  two  defperate  men. 
Which,  in  the  very  meeting,  fall,  and  die. — 
Lewis  marry  Blanch !  O,  boy,  then  where  art  thou  ? 

<  J  'wiJonvy']  This  was  not  the  faft.  Conftance,  was  at  this 
time  married  to  a  third  hufband,  Guido,  brother  to  the  Vifcount  of 
Touars.  She  had  been  divorced  from  her  fecond  hufband,  Ranulph, 
Earl  of  Chefter.     M a  l o  n  e. 

^  Like  a  proud  rrver  peering  o'er  his  bounds  .^]  This  feems  to  have 
been  imitated  by  Marfton,  in  his  Injatiate  Counte/s,  1 603 : 

«•  Then  how  much  more  in  me,  whofe  youthful  veins, 

**  Like  a  proud  river  o*erflo'W  their  bounds .'* 

Malone, 
*  Be  thefe  fad  figns — •]  ThtfadJigHs  are,  thejhaking  of  his  head, 
the  laying  his  hand  on  his  breaft.  Sec,     We  have  again   the  fame 
words  in  our  author's  Fenus  and  Adonis  : 

•'  So  (he,  at  lht(c/adjigns  exclaims  on  death." 
Mr.  Pope  and  the  fubfequcnt  cditorsi  read — Be  theje  Jad^^^-icc. 

Malonbw 
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France  friend  with  England !    wl>at  becomes  of 

me? — 
Fellow,  be  gone;  I  cannot  brook  thy  fight; 
'This  news  hath  made  thee  a  mpft  ugly  man.     4 

Sal.  What  other  harm  have  I,  good  lady,  done. 
But  fpoke  the  harm  that  is  by  others  done  ? 

Const.  Which  harm  within  itfelf  fo  heinous  is. 
As  it  makes  harmful  all  that  fpeak  of  it, 

Arth.  I  do  befeech  you,  madam,  be  content. 

Const.  If  thou,'  that  bid'ft  me  be  content,  wert 
grim. 
Ugly,  and  fland'rous  to  thy  mother's  womb. 
Full  of  unpleafing  blots,'  and  fightlefs^  ftains. 
Lame,  foolifh,  crooked,  fwart,*  prodigious,^ 


^  I/thou,  Sec]  Maffinger  appears  to  have  copied  thb  pafTage  in 
The  Ufmatmral  Combat: 

«*  If  thou  hadft  been  born 

**  Defonn'd  and  crooked  in  the  features  of 
*•  Thy  body,  as  the  manners  of  thy  mind ; 
"  Moor-lip*d»  flat-nos'd,  &c.  &c. 
"  I  had  been  blcft."    Stebvens. 

•  Ugly,  andjland^rous  to  thy  mother's  womb, 

¥ull  of  unpleafing  blots,  J  So,  in  our  author's  Rap€  of  Lucrece, 
J  594: 

"  The  blemiih  that  will  never  be  forgot, 

**  Worfe  than  a  flavifli  wipe,  or  binb-bours  blot.*' 

Malonb. 

9 figbtlefs-^]    The  jpoct  ufcs  figbtlefs  for  that  which  wc 

now  expre(s  by  unfigbtly,  dilagrecable  to  the  tyc&.    Johnson, 

*  /war/,]  Sivart  is  brown,  inclining  to  black.     So,  in 
K.  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  Ad  I.  fc.  ii: 

**  And  whereas  I  was  black  T^xAfiuart  before." 
Again,  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  AA  IIL  fc.  ii: 

"  Siuart  like  my  (hoc,  but  her  face  nothing  fo  clean  kept." 

Stebvens* 

J  prodigious,']    That  is,  portentous,   fo  deformed  as  to  be 

taken  for  z  foretoken  ofennL     JoH  N son. 

In  this  fenfe  it  is  ufed  by  Decker,  in  the  firft  part  of  The  Honeft 
Whore,  160/^1 
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Pktch'd  with  foul  moles^  and  eye-offending  marks^ 
I  would  not  care^  I  then  would  be  content ; 
For  then  I  fhould  not  love  thee ;  no,  nor  thou 
Become  thy  great  birth,  nor  deferve  a  crown. 
But  thou  art  fair;  and  at  thy  birth,  dear  boy  I 
Nature  and  fortune  joined  to  make  thee  great : 
Of  nature*s  gifts  thou  may'ft  with  lilies  boaft. 
And  with  the  half-blown  rofe :  but  fortune,  O ! 
She  is  corrupted,  changed,  and  won  from  thee; 
She  adulterates  hourly  with  thine  uncle  John ; 
And  with  her  golden  hand  hath  pluck'd  on  France 
To  tread  down  fair  refped  of  fovereignty. 
And  made  his  majefty  the  ba^d  to  theirs. 
France  is  a  bawd  to  fortune,  and  king  John ; 
That  ftrumpet  fortune,  that  ufurping  John  :— 
Tell  me,  thou  fellow,  is  not  France  forfworn  ? 
Envenom  him  with  words ;  or  get  thee  gone. 
And  leave  thofe  woes  alone,  which  I  alone. 
Am  bound  to  underbear. 

Sal.  Pardon  me,  madam, 

I  may  not  go  without  you  to  the  kings. 

Const.  Thou  may'ft^  thou  flialt,  I  will  not  go 
•  with  thee  i 
I  will  inftrudl  my  forrows  to  be  proud ; 
For  grief  is  proud,  and  makes  his  owner  ftout/ 

•*  yon  comet  (hews  his  head  again; 

'*  Twice  hath  he  thus  at  crofs-turns  thrown  on  us 

'•  Prodigious  looks," 
Again,  in  The  Re*vetigers  Tragedy,  1 607  : 

*•  Over  whofe  roof  hangs  this  prodigious  comet.** 
Again,   in  The  Engli/h  Arcadia ,  by  Jarvis  Markham,   1607; 
'*  O,  yes,  I  was  prodigious  to  thy  birth-right,  and  as  a  blazing  (tar 
at  thine  unlook'd  for  funeral."    Steb vs ns, 

^ makes  his  owner  flout.]  The  old  editions  have — makes  its 

9wuer  ftoop :  the  emendation  is  Sir  T.  Hanmer's.     J ou  n so n^ 
So,  in  Daniel's  Civil  Wars,  B.  VI: 

M  Full  with ^(?»//hir/*and  with  difdainful  woe/'  Stsivkns, 
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To  mc,  and  to  the  ftatc  of  my  great  grief. 
Let  kings  afTemble ;  *  for  my  griefs  \o  great. 


Our  author  has  rendered  this  parage  obfcure,  by  indulging 
himfelfinone  of  thofe  conceits  in  which  he  too  much  delight!;, 
and  by  bounding  rapidly,  with  his  ufual  licence,  from  one  idea  to 
another.  This  obfcurity  induced  Sir  T.  Hanmer  for  Jioop  to  fub- 
^ityjtt  Jiout  i  a  reading  that  appears  to  me  to  have  been  too  hailily 
adopted  in  the  fubfequcnt  editions. 

The  confufion  arifcs  from  the  poet's  having  perfonified  grief  in 
the  firft  part  of  the  paiTage,  and  fuppofing  the  afflidled  perfon  to 
be  boHMd  to  the  earth  by  that  pride  or  haughtinefs  which  Grief  is 
faid  to  poffefs;  and  by  making  the  affliftcd  perfon,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  paflagc,  actuated  by  this  very  pride,  and  exacting  the 
lame  kind  of  obeifance  from  othen,  that  Grief  has  exa^ed  from 
her. — ••  I  will  not  go  (fays  Conftance)  to  thefe  kings;  I  will  teach 
my  forrows  to  be  proud;  for  Grief  is  proud,  and  makes  the  af- 
fli^ed^(w/;  therefore  here  I  throw  myfelf,  and  let  them  come  to 
me."  Here,  had  ihe  (lopped,  and  thrown  herfclf  on  the  ground, 
and  had  nothing  more  been  added,  however  we  might  have 
difapproved  of  the  conceit^  we  (hould  have  had  no  temptation 
to  difturb  the  text.  But  the  idea  of  throwing  herfelf  on  the 
ground  fuggefts  a  new  image;  and  bccaufe  Yiti  Jiately  grief  is  fo 
great  that  nothing  but  the  huge  earth  can  fupport  it,  ihe  confiders 
the  ground  as  her  throne  \  and  having  thus  invefted  herfelf  with 
regal  dignity,  (he  as  queen  xnmiferyy  as  poflfeffing  (like  Imogen) 
**  the  fwpreroe  ovay//  of  grief,"  calls  on  tn?  princes  of  the  world 
to  bow  down  before  her,  as  (he  has  herfelf  been  hoived  dvwn  by 
affiiftion. 

Such,  I  think,  was  the  proccfs  that  pa(red  in  the  Doet's  mind ; 
which  appears  to  me  fo  clearly  to  explain  the  text,  that  I  fee  no 
reafon  for  departing  from  it.     Ma  lone. 

^  To  me,  and  to  thejfate  of  my  great  grief. 
Let  kings  affemhlc\\  In  Much  ado  about  Nothing »  the  father  of 
Hero,  deprcfTcd  by  her  difgrace,  declares  himfelf  fo  fubdued  by 
grief  that  a  thread  may  lead  him.  How  is  it  that  grief  in  Leonato 
and  Lady  Conftance  produces  effe^  dircftly  oppo(itc,  and  yet  both 
agreeable  to  naturer  Sorrow  foftens  the  mind  while  it  is  yet 
warmed  by  hope,  but  hardens  it  when  it  is  congealed  by  defpair, 
Diftrefs,  while  there  remains  any  profpeft  of  relief,  is  weak  and 
flexible,  but  when  no  fuccour  remains,  is  fearlefs  and  (lubborn; 
angry  alike  at  thofe  that  injure,  and  at  thofe  that  do  not  help ; 
carelefs  to  pleafe  where  nothing  can  be  gained,  and  fearlefs  to 
ofiend  when  there  is  nothing  further  to  be  dreaded*  Such  was 
this  writer's  knowledge  of  the  paflions.    Johnsom. 
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That  no  fupporter  but  the  huge  firm  earth 

Can  hold  it  up :  here  I  and  forrow  fit ;  * 

Here  is  my  throne,  bid  kings  come  bow  to  it.^ 

[She  throws  berfelf  on  the  ground. 

« htre  I  and  forrow//;]  The  old  copy  has— y&rfwws. 

Steevens* 

A  (light  corruption  has  here  deflroyed  a  beautiful  image.  There 
k  DO  poetical  reader  that  will  not  join  with  me  in  reading—* 
"  here  I  and  Sorrvw  fit."    M.  Mason. 

Perhaps  we  (hould  read — Here  I  and  forrow  JtK  Our  author 
might  have  intended  to  perfonify  forrow,  as  Marlowe  had  done 
beroje  him,  in  his  King  Edward  II : 

**  While  I  am  lodg'd  within  this  cave  of  care, 
**  Where  Sorrow  at  my  elbow  ftill  attends." 
The  tranfcribcr's  car  might  eafily  have  deceived  him,  the  two 
readings,  when  fpokcn,  founding  exaftly  alike.     So,  we  find  in  the 


quarto  copy  of  A.  Hen^  IF,  P.  I : 
«*  The  mailed  Mars  1 


1  (hall  on  his  altars  fit, — " 
inftead  of — (hall  on  his  altar  fit.     Again,  in  the  quarto  copy  of  the 
fame  play  we  have — moT\^ro^$/cantie,  inftead  of — monftrous  cantle. 

In  this  conjedure  I  had  once  great  confidence;  but,  a  preceding 
Kne — 

**  I  will  inftruft  my  forrows  to  be  proud," 
now  appears  to  me  to  render  it  fomewhat  difputable. 

Pcrnaps  our  author  here  remembered  the  defcription  of  Elizabeth, 
the  widow  of  King  Edward  IV.  given  in  an  old  book,  that,  I  be- 
lieve^ he  had  read :  **  The  Quttn/at  alone  below  on  the  rujhes^  al 
defolate  and  difmaide;  whom  the  A rchbifhop  comforted  in  the  beft 
manner  th^t  he  coulde."  Continuation  ot  Harding's  Chronicle, 
J  543.  So  alfo>  in  a  book  already  quoted,  that  Shak(peare  appears 
to  have  read,  A  compendious  and  moft  marvelous  hiftorj  of  the  latter 
times  ofthf  Jenve^  Commonrweale  :  "  All  thofe  things  when  I  Jofeph 
heard  ty dings  of,  I  tare  my  head  with  my  hand,  and  caft  aihes 
opon  my  }xzt6.,^tting  in  great  forrow  ufon  the  ground.*    M  alone. 

7  — . —  hid  kings  cotfif  how  to  //,]  I  muft  here  account  for  the 
liberty  I  have  taken  to  make  a  change  in  the  divifion  of  the  fccond 
^hd  third  adls.  In  the  old  editions,  the  fecond  ad  was  made  to 
end  hcrp ;  though  it  is  evident  Lady  Conftance  here,  in  her  de(pair, 
feats  herfclf  on  the  floor :  and  (he  muft  be  fuppofed,  as  I  formerly 
cbferved,  immediately  to  rife  again,  only  to  go  off  and  end  the 
ad  decently  ;  or  th^fatfcene  muft  (hut  her  in  from  the  fight  of  the 
audience,  an  abfurdity  I  cannot  wilh  to  accufe  Shakfpeare  of.  Mr. 
Gildon  and  fome  other  criticks  fancied,  that  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
fecond  act  was  loft;  and  tli.a(  the  chafm  began  here,    I  had  joined 
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Enter  King  John,  King  Philip,  Lewis,  Blanch^ 
EUNOR,  Baftard,  Ax/stria,  and  Attendants. 

K.  Phi.  'Tistruc,  feir daughter;  and  this  blcfled 
day. 
Ever  in  France  fhall  be  kept  feftival : 

i«  tint  fiifpicion  of  a  fcene  or  two  being  loft;  and  unwittingly  drew 
Mr.  Pope  into  this  error.  •*  It  feexns  to  be  fo,  (fays  he,)  and  it 
were  to  be  wifh'd  the  rtftorer  (meanin|^  nu)  could  fupnly  it."  To 
deferv^  this  great  man's  thanks,  I  will  venture  at  tne  talk ;  and 
hope  to  convince  my  readers,  that  nothing  is  loft;  but  that  I  have 
fuppiied  the  fufpefted  chafm,  only  by  re^fjring  the  divifion  of  the 
afts.  Upon  iookine  a  little  more  narrowly  into  the  conftitution  of 
the  play,  I  am  fatisSed  that  the  third  aA  oueht  to  begin  with  that 
fcene  which  has  hitherto  bc^n  accounted  the  laft  of  the  fecond  ad: 
and  my  reafons  for  it  are  thefe.  The  match  being  concluded,  in 
the  fcene  before  that,  betwixt  the  Dauphin  and  Blanch,  a  meftenger 
is  ient  for  I^dy  Conftance  to  King  rhilip's  tent,  for  her  to  come 
to  Saint  Mary's  church  to  the  folemnity.  The  princes  all  go  out, 
as  to  the  marriage ;  and  the  Baftard  ftaying  a  little  behind,  to  de- 
fcant  on  intcreft  and  commodity,  very  properly  ends  the  aft.  The 
next  fcene  then,  in  the  French  king  s  tent,  brings  us  Salift)ury 
delivering  his  nieflage  to  Conftance,  who,  refufing  to  go  to  the 
folemnity,  fets  herfelf  down  on  the  floor,  llie  whole  train  re* 
turning  from  the  church  to  the  French  kine's  pavilion,  Philip 
exprelKS  fuch  iatisfaAion  on  occaiion  of  the  nappy  folemnity  of 
that  day,  that  Conftance  rifes  from  the  floor,  and  joins  in  the 
fcene  by  entering  her  proteft  againft  their  joy,  and  curfing  the 
bufinefs  of  the  day.^  Thus,  I  conceive,  the  fcenes  are  fairly  con* 
tinned ;  and  there  is  no  chafm  in  the  aftion,  but  a  proper  inter\'al 
inade  both  for  Salifl)ury's  coming  to  Lady  Conftance,  and  for  the 
(blemnization  of  the  marriage,  fieftdes,  as  Faulconbridge  is 
evidently  the  poet's  favourite  charafter,  it  was  very  well  judged 
to  clofe  the  aa  with  his  foliloquy.     Theobald. 

This  whole  note  feems  judicious  enough ;  but  Mr.  Theobald 
forgets  there  were,  in  Shakfpeare's  time,  no  moveable^  fcenes  in 
common  playhoufes.     Johnson. 

It  appears  from  many  paflages  that  the  ancient  theatres  had  the 
advantages  of  machinery  as  well  as  the  more  modern  ftages.  See 
a  note  on  the  fourth  fcene  of  the  fifth  aft  of  Cymhel'me^ 

How  happened  it  that  Shakfjpeare  himfelf  ihould  have  men* 
tioned  the  aft  oijbifting  /cenes^  if  in  his  time  there  were  no  fcenes 
capable  of  htingjhift^f    Thus  in  the  chorus  to  King  Henry  V : 
"  Unto  Southampton  do  V9tjbifi  ^ar fcene.'* 
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To  folemnize  this  day^*  the  glorious  fun 
Stays  in  his  coupfe,  and  plays  the  alchen^iftj^ 
Turning,  with  fplendor  of  his  precious  eye, 
Tho  meagre  cloddy  earth  to  glittering  gold : 
The  yearly  courfe,  that  brings  this  day  about. 
Shall  never  fee  it  but  a  holyday.* 

Const.  A  wicked  day,*  and  not  a  holyday  !-r— . 

iRifing. 

This  phrafe  was  hardly  more  ancient  than  the  cuiloni  whic)i  it 
defcribes.    Steevens. 

*  To/olemnizt  this  day.  Sec."]  From  this  pafTage  Rowe  (eems  to 
have  borrowed  the  firfl  lines  of  his  Fair  Penitent,    Johnson. 

The  firft  lines  of  Rowe's  tragedy — 

*<  Let  this  aufpicious  day  be  ever  facred/'  &c. 
are  sqjparently  taken  from  Dryden's  Verfion  of  the  fecond  Satire 
of  Perjius: 

**  Let  this  aufpicious  morning  be  expreft/' &c«  Stbevbks. 

9 and  f lays  the   alchcmift;]    Milton    has   borrowed   this 

thought: 

**  when  with  one  virtuous  touch 

*•  Tb*  arch-chemic fun,'' Uq*  Paradi/eLo/f,BAlL  Steevens, 
So,  in  our  author's  t$d  Sonnet : 

"  Gilding;  pale  ftreams  with  heavenly  alchymyj*     Ma  lone* 

*  Shall  never  Jee  it  hut  a  heljdaj.']  So,  in  The  Fanum  Hjftorie  of 
George  Lord  Fauconbridge,  i6i6  :  "  This  joyful  day  of  their  arrival 
[that  of  Richard  I.  and  his  miftrefs,  Clarabel,]  was  by  the  king 
and  his  counfell  canonized  for  a  holy^daj, "     M  a  L  o  n  e  • 

'  Anuicked  day,  &c.]  There  is  a  paifage  in  The  Honeft  Whore, 
by  Decker,  1604,  fo  much  refembHng  the  prefent,  that  I  cannot 
forbear  quoting  it : 

**  Cum  be  that  day  for  ever,  that  robb'd  her 

<<  Of  breath,  and  me  of  blifs!  henceforth  let  it  ftand 

•«  Within  the  wizzard's  book  (the  kalendar) 

**  Mark'd  with  a  marginal  finger,  to  be  chofen 

**  By  thieves,  by  villains,  and  black  murderers, 

**  As  the  beft  day  for  them  to  labour  in. 

'*  If  henceforth  this  adulterous  bawdy  world 

**  Be  got  with  child  with  treafon,  facrilege, 

'*  Athcifm,  rapes,  treacherous  friendfhip,  perjury, 

**  Slander  (the  beggars  (in),  lies  (the  fin  of  fools), 

**  Or  any  other  damn'd  impieties, 

"  On  Monday  let  them  be  delivered,"  &c.    He  nder$on» 
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What  hath  this  day  deferv*d?  what  hath  it  done; 
That  it  in  golden  letters  ihould  be  fct> 
Among  the  high  tides/  in  the  kalendar  ? 
Nay,  rather,  turn  this  day  out  of  the  week ; '   * 
This  day  of  fhame,  oppreflion,  perjury : 
Or,  if  it  muft  (land  ftill,  let  wives  with  child 
Pray,  that  their  burdens  may  not  fall  this  day. 
Left  that  their  hopes  prodigioufly  be  crofs'd  :* 
But  on  this  day,  let  feamen  fear  no  wreck ; 
No  bargains  break,  that  are  not  this  day  made :' 
This  day,  all  things  begun  come  to  ill  end ; 
Yea,  faith  itfelf  to  hollow  felfehood  change ! 


4  ._^]^£  tides,']  i.  e.  folcinn  (eafons,  times  to  be  obferved 
above  others.     Steevens. 

<  Nay,  rather,  turn  this  day  oWt  of  the  nveek ;]  In  alluHon  (as 
Mr.  Upton  has  obferved)  to  Job  iii.  3  :  **  Let  the  day  pcrifh,"  &c. 
and  V.  6  :  ''  Let  it  not  be  joined  to  die  days  of  the  year,  let  It  not 
come  into  the  number  of  the  months."    Ma  lone. 

In  The  Fair  Penitent,  the  imprecation  of  Califla  on  the  night 
which  betrayed  her  to  Lothario,  is  chiefly  borrowed  from  this  and 
fubfequent  verfes  in  the  fame  chapter  oi  Job.    Ste evens. 

6  , prodigioufly  ^tf  crofs'd:]  i.  c.  be  difappointed  by  the  pro- 

dadion  of  a  prodigy,  a  monftcr.     So,  in  A  Mid/ummer  Night's 
Dream  : 

**  Nor  mark  prodigious,  fuch  as  are 
«•  Defpifed  in  nativity,"    Steevens. 

'  Bui  on  this  day,  &c.]  That  is,  except  on  this  day.  Johnson. 
In  the  ancient  almanacks  (feveral  of  which  I  have  in  my  pof- 
feifion)  the  days  fuppofed  to  be  favourable  or  unfevourable  to  bar- 
gains, are  diftinguimed  among  a  number  of  other  particulars  of  the 
like  importance.  This  drcumilance  is  alluded  to  in  Webfler's 
Duche/s  of  Malfy,  1 623  : 

"  Bv  the  almanac,  I  think 
"  To  choofe  good  days  and  fhun  the  critical." 
Again,  in  The  Elder  Brother  of  £eaumont  and  Fletcher : 

•*  .i an  almanac 

•'  Which  thou  art  daily  poring  in,  to  pick  out 
"  Days  of  iniquity  to  cozen  fools  in."     Steevejjs. 
See  Macbiib,  Adt  IV,  fc.  i.    Malone. 
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K.  Phi.  By  heaven,  lady,  you  (hall  have  no  caufc 
To  curfe  the  fair  proceedings  of  this  day : 
Have  I  not  pawn'd  to  you  my  majefty  ? 

Const.  You  have  beguil'd  me  with  a  counterfeit, 
Refembling  majefty;*  which,  being  touched,  and 

tried,' 
Proves  valueless  :  You  are  forfworn,  forfworn ; 
You  came  in  arms  to  fpill  mine  enemies'  blood. 
But  now  in  arms  you  ftrengthen  it  with  yours  :* 
The  grappling  vigour  and  rough  frown  of  war. 
Is  cold  in  amity  and  painted  peace. 
And  our  oppreflion  hath  made  up  this  league : — 
Arm,  arm,   you  heavens,   againft  thefe  perjur'd 

kings ! 
A  widow  cries ;  be  huft)and  to  me,  heavens ! 
Let  not  the  hours  of  this  ungodly  day 
Wear  out  the  day  *  in  peace ;  but,  ere  funfet. 
Set  armed  difcord*  'twixt  thefe  perjur'd  kings ! 
Hear  me,  O,  hear  me ! 

jIust.  Lady  Conftance,  peace. 


•  Tou  htite  beguiPd  me  luith  a  counterfeit, 

Refembling  majefiy\\  i.  e.  a  falfc  coin.  A  counterftit  formerljr 
fignified  alfo  a  portrait. — A  rcprefcntation  of  the  king  being  ufuall/ 
impreffed  on  his  coin ,  the  word  feems  to  be  here  ufed  equivocally. 

Malone. 

9  Refemhlinz  ^fijefiy\  nvhkb,  A^//r^  tooch'd,  and  tried,]  Being 
touched — (igniSes,  having  the  touchftone  applied  to  it.  The  two 
laft  -vrom^-^and  tried,  which  create  a  redundancy  of  xneafure, 
ihould,  as  Mr*  Ritfon  obferves,  be  omitted.     St  e  e  v  e  n  s* 

•  You  came  in  arms  to /pill  mine  enemies*  blood, 

Bta  notv  in  2Xm%  you  ftrengthen  it  ivith  yours  i\  1  am  afraid 
here  is  a  clinch  intended.  Yon  came  in  war  to  deftroy  my  enemies, 
tut  now  you  ftrengthen  them  in  embraces.     Johnson. 

'  Wear  out  the  day — ]  Old  copy — days.  Correded  by  Mr. 
Theobald,    Malonr. 

4  Set  armed  di/cord,  &c.]  Shakfpeare  makes  this  bitter  curfc 
cfiedluaL    Johnson. 
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Const.  War !  war !  no  peace !  peace  is  to  me  a 
war. 
O  Lymoges !  O  Auftria !  *  thou  doll  fhame 
That  bloody  fpoil :  Thou  flavc,  thou  wretch,  thou 

coward ; 
Thou  little  valiant,  great  in  villainy ! 
Thou  ever  ftrong  upon  the  ftronger  fide  ! 
Thou  fortune's  champion,  that  doft  never  fight 
But  when  her  humourous  ladyftiip  is  by 
To  teach  thee  fafcty !  thou  art  perjur'd  too. 
And  footh'ft  up  greatncfs.     What  a  fool  art  thou, 
A  ramping  fool ;  to  brag,  and  fl:amp,  and  fwear. 
Upon  my  party  I  Thou  cold-blooded  flave, 
Hafl:  thou  not  fpoke  like  thunder  on  my  fide  ? 

^  O Lymoges!  O  Auftria!]  The  propriety  or  impropriety  of 
ihcfe  titles,  which  every  editor  has  fuffered  to  pafs  umioted,  dc» 
ferves  a  little  confideration.  Shakfpeare  has,  on  this  occafion, 
followed  the  old  play,  which  at  once  fumilhed  him  with  the  cha- 
racter of  Faulconbridge,  and  afcribed  the  death  of  Richard  I.  to 
the  duke  of  Auftria.  In  the  perfon  of  Auftria,  he  has  conjoined 
the  two  well-known  enemies  of  Coeur-de-lion.  Leopold,  duke  of 
Auftria,  threw  him  into  prifon,  in  a  former  expedition ;  [in  1 193] 
but  the  caftlc  of  Chaluz,  before  which  he  fell,  [in  1 1 99]  belonged 
to  Vidomar,  vifcount  of  Limoees ;  and  the  archer  who  pierced  his 
ihoulder  with  an  arrow  (of  which  wound  he  died)  was  Bertrand 
de  Gourdon.  The  editors  feem  hitherto  to  have  underftood  Lymoges 
as  being  an  appendage  to  the  title  of  Auftria,  and  therefore  en- 
(Jtiired  no  further  about  it. 

Holinftied  fays  on  this  occafion :  "  The  fame  yere,  Phillip, 
baftard  fonne  to  kine  Richard,  to  whom  his  father  had  given  the 
oaftell  and  honor  of  Coinacke,  killed  the  vifcount  of  Limoges^  in 
revenge  of  his  father's  death,"  &c.  Auftria,  in  the  old  play 
[printed  in  159 1]  is  called  Lypnopes,  the  Aufirkb  duke. 

With  this  note,  I  was  favoured  by  a  gentleman  to  whom  I  have 
yet  more  confiderable  obligations  in  regard  to  Shakfpeare.  His 
cxtenfive  knowledge  of  hiftory  and  manners,  has  frequently  fup- 
plied  me  with  apt  and  neceftary  illuftrations,  at  the  fame  time  that 
nis  judgement  has  correfted  my  errors ;  yet  fuch  has  been  his  con- 
ftant  foTicitude  to  remain  concealed,  that  I  know  not  but  I  may 
give  oftence  while  I  indulge  my  own  vanity  in  affixing  to  this  note 
the  name  of  my  friend  Hbkrt  Blare,  £fq.    Stbbvbns. 
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Been  fwom  my  foldicr  ?  bidding  me  d6|)end 
Upon  thy  ftars,  thy  fortune,  and  thy  ftrength  ? 
And  dofl  thou  now  fall  over  to  my  foes  ? 
Thou  wear  a  lion's  hide !  doff  it  for  fhame,* 
And  hang  a  calf 's-fkin  on  thofe  recreant  limbs.^ 

s  doff  itforjhame^     To  doff  is  to  do  off,  to  put  off.     So^ 

in  Fttimus  Trots,  1633  : 

«*  Sorrow  muft  doff  her  fable  weeds/'    St e evens. 

.  ^  And  bang  a  calfVfldn  on  tbo/e  ncreant  limbs, ^  When  foolt 
were  kept  for  diverfion  in  great  families,  they  were  diflineuiihed 
by  a  ealf's-Jkin  coat,  which  had  the  buttons  aown  the  back ;  and 
this  they  wore  that  they  might  be  known  for  fools,  and  efcape  the 
refentment  of  thofe  whom  mejr  provoked  with  their  waggeries. 

In  a  little  penny  book,  intitled  The  Birth,  Life,  and  Death  -of 
John  Franks,  imtb  the  Franks  he  played  though  a  meer  Fool,  mention 
18  made  in  icreral  places  of  a  caljT s-Jkin.  In  chap.  x.  of  this  book. 
Jack  is  faid  to  have  made  hh  appearance  at  his  lord's  table,  having 
then  a  new  calf-Jkin^  red  and  white  fpotted.  This  ^d  will  explain 
the  farcafm  of  Conftance  and  Faulconbridge,  who  mean  to  call 
AttftriaayM/.    Sir  J.  Hawkins. 

I  may  add,  that,  the  cuftom  is  flill  preferved  in  Ireland ;  and  the 
fool  in  any  of  the  legends  which  the  mummers  afi  at  Chriftmas, 
always  appears  in  a  calfs  or  cow's  Jkin,  In  the  prologue  to  Wily 
Beguiled,  are  the  two  following  paflages : 

"  I'll  make  him  do  penance  upon  the  ftage  in  a  calfs-fiin.*' 
Again: 

"  His  calfs'Jkin  jefts  from  hence  are  clean  exil'd." 
Again,  in  the  play : 

•*  I'll  come  wrapp'd  in  a  calf's-Jkitt,  and  cry  bo,  bo." 

Again: — "  I'll  wrap  me  in  a  roM^ng calf-jkin  fuit,  and  come  like 

feme  Hobgoblin." "  I  mean  my  Chrijimas  calfs-Jkin  fuit." 

Stsbvens. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Conftance  means  to  call  Auftria  a/W,  aa 
Sir  John  Hawkins  would  have  it ;  but  (he  certainly  means  to  call 
him  coward,  and  to  tell  him  that  a  calfs-Jkin  would  fuit  his  re^ 
creant  limbs  better  than  a  lion's.     They  ilill  fay  of  a  daflardly  per* 
^  fon  that  he  is  a  calf-hearted  fellow ;  and  a  run-away  fchool  boy  it 

«fually  called  a  great  calf     Ritson. 

The  fpcaker  in  the  play  [^IVily  Beguiled]  is  Robin  Goodfellow. 
Perhaps,  as  has  been  fuggeftoi,  Conilance,  by  cloathing  Audria 
in  a  calf 's-ikin,  means  only  to  infinuate  that  he  is  a  coward.  The 
word  recreant  feems  to  favour  fuch  a  fuppofition.     Ma  lone. 
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Ausr.  O,  that  a  man  (hould  (peak  thofc  words 
to  me! 

Bjsr.  And  hang  a  calf 's-(kin  on  thofe  recneant 
limbs. 

Ausr.  Thou  dar'ft  not  fay  fo,  villain,  for  thy 
life. 

Bast.  And  hang  a  calf 's-flcin  on  thofe  recreant 
limbs.' 

k.  John.  We  like  not  this ;  thou  doft  forget  thy- 
felf. 


7  Here  Mr.  Pope  inferts  the  following  fpceches  from  the  old 
play  of  King  John,  printed  in  1591*  before  Shakfpeare  appears  to 
Aave  commenced  a  writer : 

*'  Auji,  Methinks,  that  Richard's  pride,  and  Richard's  fall, 

••  Should  be  a  precedent  to  fright  you  all. 

*•  Faulc.  What  words  arc  thefe  ?  how  do  my  iinews  (hake ! 

•«  My  father's  foe  clad  in  my  father's  fpoil  f 

**  How  doth  Aledlo  whifber  in  my  ears, 

•*  Delay  uot^  Richard^  kill  the  'villain  ftraight ; 

*•  Difrobe  him  of  the  mat  chiefs  monument, 

•*  Thy  father's  triumph  o*er  the  fa'uages  /— 

•*  Now  by  his  foul  I  fwear,  my  father's  foul, 

•*  Twice  will  I  not  review  the  morning's  rife, 

••  Till  I  have  torn  that  trophy  from  thy  back, 

•*  And  fplit  thy  heart  for  wearing  it  fo  long.'*    STEivfiNS. 

I  cannot  by  any  means  approve  of  the  infertion  of  thefe  lines 
from  the  other  play.  If  they  were  neceflary  to  explain  the  ground 
tf  the  Ballard's  quarrel  to  Auftria,  as  Mr.  Pope  fupppfes,  they 
fhould  rather  be  infcrted  in  the  firft  fcene  of  the  fecond  aft,  at  the 
time  of  the  firji  altercation  between  the  Baftard  and  Auflria.  But 
indeed  the  eround  of  their  quarrel  feems  to  be  as  clearly  exprefled 
in  the  firft  fcene  as  in  thefe  liner. ;  fo  that  they  are  unneceflary  in 
either  place;  and  therefore,  I  think,  fhould  be  thrown  out  of  the 
text,  as  well  as  the  tjiree  other  lines,  which  have  been  inferted  with 
as  little  reafon  in  Aft  III.  fc.  ii :  Thus  hath  king  Richard's,  Sec* 

Tyewhitt. 
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Enter  Pandulph. 

K.  Phi.  Here  comes  the  holy  legate  of  the  pope. 

Pand.  Hail,  you  anointed  deputies  of  heaven  !— 
To  thee,  king  John,  my  holy  errand  is. 
I  Pandulph,  of  fair  Milan  cardinal. 
And  from  pope  Innocent  the  legate  here. 
Do,  in  his  name,  religioufly  demand. 
Why  thou  againft  the  church,  our  holy  mother. 
So  wilfully  doft  fpurn ;  and,  force  perforce. 
Keep  Stephen  Langton,  chofen  archbifhop 
Of  Canterbury,  from  that  holy  fee  ? 
This,  in  our  'forefaid  holy  father's  name. 
Pope  Innocent,  I  do  demand  of  thee. 

K.  John.  What  earthly  name  to  interrogatories,' 
Can  talk  the  free  breath  of  a  facred  king? 


•  What  earthly p  &c.]  This  nuift  have  been  at  the  time  when 
it  was  written,  in  our  flruggles  with  popery,  a  very  captivating  fcene. 

So  many  pafTages  remain  in  which  Shakfpeare  evidently  t^es  his 
advantage  ot  the  fads  then  recent,  and  of  the  paflions  then  in  mo- 
tion, that  I  cannot  but  fufped  that  time  has  obfcured  much  of  his 
art,  and  that  many  allufions  yet  remain  undifcovered,  which  per- 
haps may  be  gradually  retrieved  by  fucceeding  commentators. 

Johnson. 

The  fpeech  (lands  thus  in  the  old  fpnrious  play :  **  And  what 
haft  thou,  or  the  pope  thy  mafter  to  do,  to  demand  of  me  how  I 
employ  mine  own  ?  Know,  fir  prieft,  as  I  honour  the  church  and 
holy  churchmen,  fo  I  fcome  to  dc  fubjed  to  the  greaiefl prelate  in 
the  world.  Tell  thy  mailer  fo  from  me ;  and  fay,  John  ot  England 
faid  it,  that  never  an  Italian  prieft  of  them  all,  (hall  either  have 
tythe,  toll,  or  polling  penny  out  of  England ;  but  as  I  am  king,  fo 
will  I  reign  next  under  God,  fupreme  nead  both  over  fpiritualand 
temporal :  and  he  that  contradids  me  in  this,  I'll  make  him  hop 
heaalefs."    Stietbns. 

IfHyat  earthly  name  to  interrogatories^ 

Can  taflc  the  free  breath,  WaJ  i.  e.  What  earthly  name,  fuhjoined 
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Thou  canfl:  not,  cardinal,  devife  a  name 

So  flight,  unworthy,  and  ridiculous. 

To  charge  me  to  an  anfwer,  as  the  pope. 

Tell  him  this  tale ;  and  from  the  mouth  of  Eng^^ 

land. 
Add  thus  much  more, — That  no  Italian  pricft 
Shall  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominions ; 
But  as  we  under  heaven  are  fupreme  head^ 
So,  under  him,  that  great  fupremacy, 
Where  we  do  reign,  we  will  alone  uphold^ 
Without  the  afliftance  of  a  mortal  hand : 
So  tell  the  pope ;  all  reverence  fet  apart. 
To  him,  and  his  ufurp'd  authority. 

K.  Phi.  Brother  of  England,  you  blafphemc  in 
this. 

K.  John.  Though  you,  and  all  the  kings  of  Chrif- 
tendom. 
Are  led  fo  grofsly  by  this  meddling  prieft. 
Dreading  the  curfe  that  money  may  buy  out; 
And,  by  the  merit  of  vile  gold,  drofs,  duft, 
Purchafe  corrupted  pardon  of  a  man. 
Who,  in  that  fale,  fells  pardon  from  himfelf : 
Though  you,  and  all  the  reft,  fo  grofsly  led. 


to  interrogatories,  can  force  a  king  Xofpeak  and  anfwer  them  ?  The 
old  copy  reads — earthy.  The  emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope# 
It  has  alfo  tafi  inftead  of  tafi^  which  was  fubftitutcd  by  Mr. 
Theobald.  Breath  for  fpeech  is  common  with  our  author.  So,  in 
a  fubfcquent  part  of  this  fcene  : 

•'  The  lateft  breath  that  gave  the  found  of  words." 
Again,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  **  hreathing  couTtcfy ,"  for  vrr. 
hal  courtefy.     M  a  L  o  m  i. 

The  emendation  [tafi]  may  be  juftificd  by  the  followini?  paflafi« 
mKiugHairyirJAi  ^  ^  ^^    ^ 

••  How  (how'd  his  injhng?  feem'd  it  in  contempt?" 
Again,  in  King  Henry  V : 

•«  That  tajk  our  thoughts  concerning  us  and  France." 

Stbevsks. 
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Th^s  juggling  witchcraft  with  revenue  cherilh; 

Yet  I,  alone,  alone  do  me  oppofe 

Againfl:  the  pope,  ahd  count  his  friends  my  foes. 

Pand.  Then,  by  the  lawful  power  that  I  have^ 
Thou  fhalt  ftand  curs'd,  and  excommunicate : 
And  bleffed  (hall  he  be,  that  doth  revolt 
From  his  allegiance  to  an  heretick ; 
And  meritorious  (hall  that  hand  be  call'd. 
Canonized,  and  worfhip'd  as  a  faint. 
That  takes  away  by  any  fecret  courfe 
Thy  hateful  life.* 

Const.  O,  lawful  let  it  be. 

That  I  have  room  with  Rome  to  curfe  a  while ! 
Good  father  cardinal,  cry  thou,  amen. 
To  my  keen  curfes ;  for,  without  my  wrong. 
There  is  no  tongue  hath  power  to  curfe  him  right. 

Pand.  There's  law  and  warrant,  lady,  for  my 
curfe. 

Const.  And  for  mine  too ;  when  law  can  do  no 
right, 

*  That  tales  anva^  fy  mtiy  fecret  c§urfef 
Tfy  hateful  lifeJ]  This  may  allude  to  the  bull  publiflied  againft 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Or  we  may  fuppofe,  fince  we  have  no  proof  that 
this  play  appeared  in  its  prefent  date  before  the  reign  of  King  James, 
that  it  was  exhibited  foon  after  the  popifh  plot.  I  have  feen  a  Spanilh 
book  in  which  Garnet,  Faux,  and  their  accomplices,  are  regiftered 
as  faints.    Johnson. 

If  any  allufion  to  his  own  times  was  intended  by  the  author  of 
the  old  play,  (for  this  fpeech  is  formed  on  one  in  King  John,  KQi^) 
it  rouil  have  been  to  the  bull  of  Pope  Pius  the  Fifth,  1 569 :  **  ihea 
I  Pandulph  of  Padua,  legate  from  the  Apoftolike  (ea,  doe  m  the 
name  of  Saint  Peter,  and  his  fucceifor,  our  holy  father  Pope  Inno- 
cent, pronounce  thee  accurfed,  difchargin?  every  of  thy  fuojedls  of 
all  dutie  and  fealtie  that  they  do  owe  to  tnee,  and  pardon  and  for* 
givenefle  of  iinne  to  thofe  or  them  whatfoever  which  (hall  carrie 
armes  aeainft  thee  or  murder  thee.  This  I  pronounce,  and  charge 
all  good  men  to  abhorxe  thee  as  an  excommunicate  perfon." 

Maloki, 
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Let  it  be  lawful,  that  law  bar  no  wrong: 
Law  cannot  give  my  child  his  kingdom  here ; 
For  he,  that  holds  his  kingdom,  holds  the  law : 
Therefore,  lince  law  itfelf  is  perfedl  wrong. 
How  can  the  law  forbid  my  tongue  to  curie  ? 

Pand.  Philip  of  France,  on  peril  of  a  curfe. 
Let  go  the  hand  of  that  archheretick ; 
And  raife  the  power  of  France  upon  his  head, 
Unlefs  he  do  fubmit  himfelf  to  Rome. 

Eli.  Look'ft  thou  pale,  France?  do  not  let  go 

thy  h^ind. 
Const.  Look  to  that,  devil !  left  that  France  re- 
pent, 
And,  by  disjoining  hands,  hell  lofe  a  fouK 

Ausr.  King  Philip,  liften  to  the  cardinal. 

Bast.  And  hang  a  calf 's-fkin  on  his  recreant 
limbs. 

Jusr.  Well,  ruffian,  I  muft  pocket  up   thefj: 
wrongs, 

Becaufe 

Bast.         Your  breeches  beft  may  carry  them. 

K.  John.  Philip,  what  fay'ft  thou  to  the  cardi- 
nal? 
Const.  What  fhould  he  fay,  but  as  the  cardi- 
nal? 
Leiv.  Bethink  you,  father;  for  the  difference 
Is,  purchafe  of  a  heavy  curfe  from  Rome,' 
Or  the  light  lofs  of  England  for  a  friend : 
Forgo  the  ealicr. 
Blanch.  That's  the  curfe  of  Rome. 


*  //,  purchafe  of  a  hea^y  curfe  from  Rome,]  It  is  a  political 
xnaxiin,  that  kingdoms  are  never  married,  Lewis>  upon  the  wedding 
\i  for  making  war  upon  his  new  rebtions.    Johnson* 
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Const.  O  Lewis,  ftand  faft;  the  devil  tempts 
thee  here. 
In  likenefs  of  a  new  untrimmed  bride/ 


*  —  the  druil  tempts  thee  here. 
In  likenefs  of  a  nenv  ontrimmed  bride,'\  Though  all  the  copies 
concar  in  this  reading,  yet  as  untrimmed  cannot  bear  any  figninca* 
don  to  fauare  with  the  fenfe  rcqoired,  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  a 
corrupted  reading.  I  have  ventured  to  throw  out  the  negative, 
and  read : 

In  likenefs  of  a  nenv  and  trimmed  bride. 
i.  e.  of  a  new  bride,  and  one  decked  and  adorned  as  well  by  art  as 
nature.    Theobald. 

Mr.  Theobald  fays,  ''  that,  as  untrimmed  cannot  bear  any  (igni-. 
fication  to  fquare  with  the  fenfe  required,"  it  mufl  be  corrupt ; 
rfiefcfore  he  will  calhier  it,  and  read — and  trimmed  \  in  which  he  is 
followed  by  the  Oxford  editor ;  but  they  are  both  too  hafly.  It- 
fquaros  very  well  with  the  fenfe,  and  fignifies  unfteady.  The  term^ 
is  taken  from  navigation.  We  fay  too,  in  a  fimilar  way  of  fpeak*' 
ing,  not  nuell  manned.     Warburton. 

I  think  Mr.  Theobald's  corredion  more  plaufible  than  Dr. 
Warburton's  explanation.  A  commentator  (hould  be  grave,  and 
therefore  I  can  read  thefe  notes  with  proper  feverity  of  attention ; 
but  the  idea  of  trimming  a  lady  to  keep  her  fleadj,  would  be  too 
rifible  for  any  common  power  of  face.     Johnson. 

Trim  is  drefs.  An  untrimmed  bride  is  a  bride  undrefi.  Could 
the  tempter  of  mankind  affume  a  femblance  in  which  he  was  more 
likely  to  be  fuccefsful  ?  The  devil  (fays  Conftance)  raifes  to  your 
imagination  your  bride  difencurobered  of  the  forbidding  forms  of 
dreS,  and  the  memory  of  my  wrongs  is  loft  in  the  anticipation  of 
future  enjoyment. 

Ben  Jonfon,  in  his  AVoi;  Inn^  fays  : 

««  Bur.  Here's  a  lady  gay. 

«'  Tip.  A'well'tnmm'dlsidyl" 
Again,  in  The  Ttuo  Gentlemen  of  Verona  : 

"  And  I  was  tn'mm'd  in  madam  Julia's  gown." 
Again,  in  King  Henry  yi.  p.  III.  Ad  II :         ^ 

•*  Trimm*d\viit  a  younker  prancing  to  his  love." 
Again,  in  Reginald  Scott  s  Difcoverj  of  Witchcraft^  '  5^4  • 

"  a  good  hufwife,  and  alfo  well  trimmed  up  in  apparel." 

Mr.  Collins  inclines  to  a  colder  interpretation,  and  is  willing  to 
fuppofe  that  by  an  untrimmed  bride  is  meant  a  bride  unadorned  <with' 
the  ufual  pomp  and  formality  of  a  nuptial  habit.     The  propriety  of 
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Bl4NCB*  The  lady  Conftaince  fpeaks  not  f«m 
her  faith. 
But  from  her  need. 

this  epithet  he  infers  from  the  hafte  in  which  the  match  was  made» 
and  farther  juflifies  it  from  Kiag  John's  preceding  words : 
•*  Go  we,  as  well  m  hafit  'willjuffer  us^ 
•*  To  this  unlook'd  for,  tm^rfpared  pomp»" 
Mr.  Toilet  is  of  the  fame  opinion,  and  ofiers  two  inftances  in 
which  untrimmed  indicates  a  aefhabille  or  a  frugal  vefture.     In 
Minlheu's  Diflionary^  it  figniiies  one  not  finely  dreifed  or  attired* 
Again,  in  Vives's  IttftmShft  of  a  Cbrifiian  fFoman,  1592,   p*  98 
and  99  :  '*  Let  her  [the  miilrefs  of  the  houfe]  bee  content  with  a 
maide  not  faire  and  wanton,  that  can  fing  a  ballad  with  a  ciere 
voice,  bat  fad,  pale,  znd  tpttrimmed,"    Stsevens. 

I  incline  to  think  that  the  tranfcriber's  ear  deceived  him»  and 
that  we  (hould  read,  as  Mr.  Theobald  has  propofed,-— 

—  a  nenv  and  trimmed  bride. 
The  following  paifage  in  King  Henry  IF,  P.  I.  appears  to  me  fbrongljr 
to  fupport  his  conjedlure : 

"  When  I  was  dry  with  rage,  and  extreme  toil, — 

"  Came  there  a  certain  lord,  neat,  trimly  drefs'd, 

•*  Frcfh  as  a  bridegroom .'* 

Again,  more  appoiitely,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

•'  Go,  waken  Juliet ;  go,  and  trim  her  up ; 

"  Make  hafte ;  the  bridegroom  he  is  come  already." 
Again,  in  Cymbeline: 

"  and  forget 

•'  Your  labourfome  and  dainty  /r//»/,  wherein 

•'  You  made  great  Juno  angry." 
Again,  in  our  author's  Venm  and  Adonis  : 

"  The  flowers  arc  fweet,  their  colours  frefli  and  trim-^* 
The  frcftinefs  which  our  author  has  connefted  with  the  word 
trim,  in  the  firft  and  laft  of  thefe  pafTages,  and  the  "  labourfome 
and  dainty  trims  that  made  great  Juno  angry,"  which  furely  a  bride 
may  be  fuppofcd  moft  likely  to  indulge  in,  (however  fcantily 
Blanch's  toilet  may  have  been  furniflied  in  a  camp,)  prove,  either 
that  this  emendation  is  right,  or  that  Mr.  Collins's  interpretation 
of  the  word  untrimmed  is  the  true  one.  Minlhieu's  demiition  of 
itmrimmid,  "  qui  n'eft  point  ornc, — inomatns^  incultns,**  as  well  as 
his  explanation  of  the  verb  "  to  trim,*  which,  according  to  him, 
means  the  fame  as  "to  prank  up,"  may  alfo  be  adduced  to  the 
fame  point.  See  his Di  c  t.  1 61 7.  Mr.  M.  Mafon  juftly  obferves, 
that  ••  to  trim  means  to  dre/s  out^  but  not  to  clothe ;  and  confequently, 
though  it  might  mean  unadorned ,  it  cannot  mean  unclad ^  or  naked," 

Maloke, 
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Const.  O,  if  thou  grant  my  needj 

Which  only  livefi  but  by  the  death  of  faith. 
That  need  muft  needs  infer  this  principle,^— ^~ 
That  faith  would  live  again  by  death  of  need ; 
O^  then>  tread  down  my  need,  and  faith  mounts 

up; 

Keep  my  need  up,  and  faith  is  trodden  down. 

K»  Jous.  The  king  is  mov'd,  and  anfwers  not  to 
this. 

CoNsr.  O,  be  removed  from  him,  and  anfwcr 
well. 

jIust.  Do  fo,  king  Philip;   hang  no  more  in 
doubt. 

Bjsr*  Hang  nothing  but  a  calf's-lkin,  moft  fwcct 
lout. 

K.  Phi.  I  am  perplexed,  and  know  not  what  to' 
fay. 

Pjnd.  What  can'ft  thou  fay,  but  will  perplex 
thee  more. 
If  thou  ftand  excommunicate,  and  curs'd  ? 

K.  Phi.  Good  reverend  father,  make  my  perfon 
yours. 
And  tell  me,  how  you  would  beftow  yourfelf. 
This  royal  hand  and  mine  are  newly  knit ; 
And  the  conjundlion  of  our  inward  fouls 
Married  in  league,  coupled  and  link'd  together 
With  all  religious  ftrength  of  facred  vows ; 
The  lateft  breath,  that  gave  the  found  of  words. 
Was  deep-fworn  faith,  peace,  amity,  true  love. 
Between  our  kingdoms,  and  our  royal  felves  ; 
And  even  before  this  truce,  but  new  before, — 
No  longer  than  we  well  could  wafli  our  hands. 

To  clap  this  royal  bargain  up  of  peace, 

Heaven  knows,   they  were  befmear'd  and  over- 
ftain'd 
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With  flaughter's  pencil ;  where  revenge  did  paint 

The  fearful  difference  of  incenfed  kings : 

And  (hall  thefe  hands,  fo  lately  puig'd  of  bloody 

So  newly  join'd  in  love,  fo  ftrong  in  both,* 

Unyoke  this  feizure,  and  this  kind  regreet?^ 

Play  fad  and  loofe  with  faith  ?  fojeft  with  heaven. 

Make  fuch  unconftant  children  of  ourfelves. 

As  now  again  to  fnatch  our  palm  from  palm ; 

Unfwear  faith  fworn ;  and  on  the  marriage  bed 

Of  fmiling  peace  to  march  a  bloody  hoft. 

And  make  a  riot  on  the  gentle  brow 

Of  true  fincerity?  O  holy  fir. 

My  reverend  father,  let  it  not  be  fo : 

Out  of  your  grace,  devife,  ordain,  impofe 

Some  gentle  order;  and  then  we  fhall  be  blefs'd 

To  do  your  pleafure,  and  continue  friends. 

PjND.  All  form  is  formlefs,  order  orderlefs. 
Save  what  is  oppofite  to  England's  love. 
Therefore,  to  arms  !  be  champion  of  our  church ! 
Or  let  the  church,  our  mother,  breathe  her  curfe, 
A  mother's  curfe,  on  her  revolting  fon. 
France,  thou  may'fl  hold  a  ferpent  by  the  tongue, 
A  cafed  lion '  by  the  mortal  paw, 

i  fo  ftrong  in  hoth,]     I  believe  the  meaning  is,  love /oft rang 

in  both  parties.     Johnson. 

Rather,  in  hatred 3X\^  in  lome ;  in  deeds  o^ amity  or  blood.  He  nle  y. 

*  this  kind  regreet  ?]     A  regreet  is  an  exchange  of  faluta- 

tion.     So,  in  Hey  wood's  Iron  Age^  16^2: 

"  So  bear  our  kind  regreets  to  Hecuba."     Steevens. 
'  A  cafed  lion — ]     The  modern  editors  read — a  chafed  lion. 
I  fee  little  reafon  for  change.     A  cafed  lion  is  a  lion  irritated  by 
confinement.     So,  in  King  Henry  VL  P.  lU.  Aft  L  fc.  iii : 
•*  So  looks  xhe  pent-up  lion  o'er  the  wretch 
••  That  trembles  under  his  devouring  paws;"  &c. 

Steevens* 
Again,  in  Rowley's  When  you  fee  me  you  knonu  me^  idlil 
**  The  lyon  in  his  cage  is  not  fo  fterne 
"  As  royal  Henry  in  his  wrathful  fplecne,'* 
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A  failing  tiger  fafcr  by  the  tooth. 
Than  keep  in  peace  that  hand  which  thou  dofl  hold. 
K.  Phi.   I  may  disjoin  my  hand,  but  not  my 
faith. 

PjfND.  So  mak*ft  thou  faith  an  enemy  to  faith; 
And,  like  a  civil  war,  fet'ft  oath  to  oath. 
Thy  tongue  againfl  thy  tongue.     O,  let  thy  vow 
Firft  made  to  heaven,  firft  be  to  heaven  performed ; 
That  is,  to  be  the  champion  of  our  church ! 
What  fince  thou  fwor'ft,  is  fworn  againft  thyfelf. 
And  may  not  be  performed  by  thyfelf : 
For  that,  which,  thou  haft  fworn  to  do  amifs. 
Is  not  amifs,  when  it  is  truly  done ;  • 

Our  author  was  probably  thinking  on  the  lions,  which  in  his 
time,  as  at  prefent,  were  kept  in  the  Tower,  in  dens  fo  fmall  at 
fully  to  juftify  the  epithet  he  has  uitd.     Malonb, 

^  Is  not  amt/s,  when  it  is  trulj  done ;]  This  is  a  concldfion  de 
trovers.     We  ftiould  read : 

//  yet  amifs, 

The  Oxford  editor,  according  to  his  ufual  cuftom,  will  improve  it 
further,  and  reads — «/£/?  amiS-     Warburton, 

I  rather  read : 

Is't  not  amifs,  *when  it  is  truly  done  ? 
as  the  alteration  is  lefs,  and  the  fenfe  which  Dr.  Warburton  firft 
difcovered  is  preferved,     Johnson, 

The  old  copies  read  : 

Is  not  amifs,  nvhen  it  is  truly  done. 
Pandulph,  having  conjured  the  King  to  perform  his  firft  vow  to 
heaven, — to  be  champion  of  the  church, — ^tells  him,  that  what  he 
has  fince  fworn  is  fworn  againft  himfelf,  and  therefore  may  not  be 
performed  by  him :  for  that,  fays  he,  which  you  have  fworn  to  do 
amifs,  is  not  amifs,  (i*  e.  becomes  right)  when  it  is  done  truly  (that  is, 
as  he  explains  it,  not  done  at  all ;)  and  being  not  done,  where  it 
would  htz.  fin  to  do  it,  the  truth  is  mofl  done  when  you  do  it  not» 
So,  in  Lo-ve*s  Labours  Lofi : 

'*   It  is  religion  to  be  thsts  forfworn.*'     Ritson. 
Again,  in  Cymbeline  : 

•• (he  is  fooPd 

*'  With  a  moft  falfe  effeA,  and  /  the  truer 

"  So  to  befalje  <zvith  ker.^' 
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And  being  not  done»  where  doing  tends  to  ill> 
The  truth  is  then  moft  done  not  doing  it: 
The  better  adl  of  ^urpofcs  miftoofc 
Isj  to  miflake  again ;  though  indiredl> 
Yet  indircilion  thereby  grows  dired. 
And  falfehood  falfehood  cures ;  as  fire  cools  fire» 
Within  the  fcorched  veins  of  one  new  burn'd- 
It  is  religion^  that  doth  niake  vows  kept ; 
But  thou  haft  fworn  againft  religion  j  ^ 

By  placing  the  fecond  cooplet  of  thii  fentfioce  before  the  firft* 
the  paflai^  will  appeur  per»^V  clear.  Wbers  doing  ttnd$  to  ill, 
where  an  intended  adt  is  criminal^  the  truth  is  mojl  done,  by  not  da- 
ing  the  ad.  The  criminal  adl  therefore  which  thou  haft  (worn  to 
do,  is  not  amifs^  will  not  be  imputed  to  you  as  a  crime,  if  it  be 
done  truly,  in  the  fenfe  I  have  now  affixed  to  truth ;  that  is,  if  you 
dojr«/doit.     Malonb. 

9  But  thou  haft  /nvcru  •gainft  religioti ;  &c.]  The  propofitions, 
that  the  laia  of  the  church  is  the  'voice  of  heaven,  and  that  the  pope 
miters  the  *voice  of  the  church,  neither  of  which  Pandulph's  auditors 
would  deny,  being  once  granted,  the  argument  here  uied  is  ir- 
fcfiftible;  nor  is  it  cafy,  notwithftanding  ue  gingle,  to  enforce  it 
with  greater  brevity  or  propriety : 

But  thou  haftfivom  againft  religion  : 

By  what  thouf<wearft  againft  the  thing  thoufwearft: 

And  makft  an  oath  thefuretyfor  thy  truth, 

Againft  an  oath  the  truth  thou  art  unfure 

Tofivear^  fnvear  only  not  to  hefoff'worn^ 
By  nvhat.    Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads — By  that.    I  think  it  ihould  be 
rather  by  ivhich.     That  is,  thmsfwearft  againft  the  thing,  hy  which 
thoufnuearft\  that  is,  againft  religion, 

llie  moft  formidable  difficulty  it  in  thefe  lines: 

And  makft  an  oath  the  fure^  for  thy  truth, 

Againft  an  oath  the  truth  thou  art  unfure 

Tofnuear^  &c. 
This  Sir  T.  Hanmer  reforms  thus : 

And  makft  an  oath  thefuretyfor  thy  truths 

Againft  an  oath',  this  truth  thou  art  unfure 

Hofnvear,  &c. 
Dr.  Warburton  writes  it  thus: 

Againft  an  oath  the  truth  thiu  art  unfmre^^ 
which  leaves  the  paflkge  to  me  as  obfeure  as  befoie. 
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By  wh&t  thou  fwear'ft,    againft  the  thing  thou 

fwear'ft ; 
And  mak'ft  an  oath  the  furety  for  thy  truth 
Againft  an  oath :  The  truth  thou  art  unfure 
To  fwear,  fwear  only  not  to  be  forfwom ;  * 


I  know  not  whether  there  is  any  corruption  beyond  the  omiffiom 
of  a  point.  The  fenfe»  after  I  had  conudered  it»  appeared  to  me 
only  this:  In  /wearing  fy  religioH  agawft  religion,  to  'vobkb  tbom 
haft  already  fivom,  tbou  makefi  an  oath  the  fecurity  for  thy  faith 
agahtft  an  oath  already  taken^  I  will  give,  fays  he,  a  rule  for  oon- 
icience  in  thefe  cafes.  Thou  may'ft  oe  in  doubt  about  the  matter 
of  an  oath ;  ijohen  thoufweanft,  thou  mayfi  not  be  ahwayi  fure  /# 
fnuear  rightly  \  but  let  this  be  diy  fettled  principle,  fwear  onh  mt 
to  he  forfivorn ;  let  not  the  Utter  oathai  be  at  variance  with  the 
former. 

Truth,  through  this  whole  fpeech,  means  reSitude  of  condud. 

JoHKsoir. 
I  believe  the  old  reading  is  right;  and  that  the  line  **  By 
lubat"  8cQ.  is  put  in  appofition  with  that  which  precedes  it: 
**  But  thou  haft  fwom  againft  relieion ;  thou  haft  fwom,  by  what 
thoufnuearefty  i.  e.  in  that  wliich  thou  haft  fworn,  ogainft  the  thing 
thou  f*weareft  by ;  i.  e.  religion.  Our  author  has  many  fuch  £ 
liptical  expreffions.    So,  in  AT.  Henn  VUl: 

'*  Whoever  the  king  uvours, 

"  The  cardinal  will  quickly  find  employment  [/^r], 

"  And  far  enough  from  court  too," 
Again,  ibidem: 

"  This  is  about  that  which  the  bi(hop  fpake"  [^], 
Again,  in  K^  Richard  III : 

**  True  ornaments  to  know  a  holy  man"  \hy^^ 
Again,  in  The  Winter  s  Tale  : 

<*  A  bed-fwervcr,  even  as  bad  as  thofe 

«*  That  vulgars  give  bold'ft  titles"  [/c]. 
Again,  ibidem: 

**  the  queen  is  fpotlefs — 

••  In  this  that  you  accufe  her"  [of].  MalonEi 
*  —— fwear  0y/yr  «0/ /0  he  fotf'wom;]  The  old  copy  reads— o 
fwearsp  which  in  my  apprehenfion  (hews  that  two  half  lines  have 
been  loft,  in  which  the  perfon  fuppofed  to  f*wear  was  mentioned. 
When  the  fame  word  is  repeated  in  two  fucceeding  lines,  the  eye 
of  the  compofitor  often  glances  from  the  firft  to  the  fecond,  and  in 
confequence  the  intermediate  words  are  omitted*    For  what  has 
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Elfc,  what  a  mockery  fliould  it  be  to  fwear? 

But  thou  doft  fwear  only  to  be  forfworn ; 

And  mdft  forfworn,  to  keep  what  thou  doft  fwear. 

Therefore,  thy  latter  vows,  againft  thy  firft. 

Is  in  thyfclf  rebellion  to  thyfelf : 

And  better  conqueft  never  canft  thou  make. 

Than  arm  thy  conftant  and  thy  nobler  parts 

Againft  thefe  giddy  loofe  fuggeftions : 

Upon  which  better  part  our  prayers  come  in. 

If  thou  vouchfafe  them :  but,  if  not,  then  know. 

The  peril  of  our  curfes  light  on  thee; 

So  heavy,  as  thou  ftialt  not  ftiake  them  off. 

But,  in  defpair,  die  under  their  black  weight* 

Ausr.  Rebellion,  flat  rebellion ! 

B^sr.  Wiirtnotbe? 

Will  not  a  calfs-lkin  ftop  that  mouth  of  thine? 
Leh'.  Father,  to  arms! 

Bljnch.  Upon  thy  wedding  day  ? 

Againft  the  blood  that  thou  haft  married? 
What,  ftiall  our  feaft  be  kept  with  flaughter'd  men? 
Shall  braying  trumpets,'  and  loud  churlifli  drums, — 


been  loft,  it  is  now  in  vain  to  feck;  I  have  therefore  adopted  the 
emendation  made  by  Mr.  Pope,  which  makes  fome  kind  of  fcnfc. 

Malone. 

^  hraylng  trumpets^  Bray  appears  to  have  been  particularly 

applied  to  exprcfs  the  harlh  grating  found  of  the  trampet.     So, 
in  Spenfer's  taery  ^een,  B.  1 V.  c.  xii.  ft.  6 : 

««  And  when  it  ceaft  fhrill  trompets  loud  did  bray  J* 
Again,  B.  IV.  c.  iv.  ft.  48 ; 

"  Then  (hrilling  trompets  loudly  'gan  to  bray,'* 
And  elfewhere  in  the  play  before  us : 

"  Hard-refounding  trumpets*  dreadful  bray.** 

Again,  in  Hamlet: 

"  The  trumpet  (hall  bray  out ." 

Gawin  Douglas,  in  his  Tranflation  of  the  iEneid,  renders  **  fub 

axe  tonanti "  (Lib.  V.  v.  820:) 

**  Under  the  brayand  quhelis  and  afliltre.*' 
Blackmore  is  ridiculed  in  the  Dunciad,  (B,  II,}  for  endeavQurhtg 
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Clamours  of  hell, — ^bc  meafures  *  to  our  pomp  ? 
O  hufband,  hear  me ! — ah,  alack,  how  new 
Is  hufband  in  my  mouth ! — even  for  that  name. 
Which  till  this  time  my  tongue  did  ne*cr  pro- 
nounce, 
Upon  my  knee  I  beg,  go  not  to  arms 
Againll  mine  uncle. 

Const.  O,  upon  my  knee. 

Made  hard  with  kneeling,  I  do  pray  to  thee. 
Thou  virtuous  Dauphin,  alter  not  the  doom 
Fore-thought  by  heaven. 

Blanch.  Now  fhall  I  fee  thy  love ;  What  motive 
may 
Be  ftronger  with  thee  than  the  name  of  wife  ? 
Const.   That  which  upholdeth  him  that  thee 
upholds. 
His  honour :  O,  thine  honour,  Lewis,  thine  honour! 
Leiv.  I  mufe,*  your  majefty  doth  feem  fo  cold. 
When  fuch  profound  refpeda  do  pull  you  on. 

to  ennohie  this  nvord  by  applying  it  to  the  found  of  armour,  ^war.  Sec 
He  might  have  pleaded  thefe  authorities^  and  that  of  Milton : 

«•  Arms  on  armour  clalhing  6ray'J 

"  Horrible  difcord."     Paradife  Loft^  B.  VI.  v.  20^.      .  ^ 
Nor  did  Gray,  fcrupulous  as  he  was  in  language,  reje^  it  in 
The  Bard: 

"  Heard  ye  the  din  of  battle  bray?"    Holt  White. 

4  be  meafures — ]    The  meafures,  it  has  already  been  more 

than  once  obfcrved,  were  a  fpecics  of  folemn  dance  in  our  author's 
time. 

This  fpeech  is  formed  on  the  following  lines  in  the  old  play : 
«*  Blanch.  And  will  your  grace  upon  your  wedding-4lay 
«*  Forfake  your  bride,  and  follow  dreadful  drums? 
"  Phil.  Drums  (hall  be  mufick  to  this  wedding  day." 

Malonb. 
i  /mufe,]  i.e.  I  wonder.     Rekd. 
So,  in  Middkton's  "  Tragi-Coomodic,  called  The  Witch:*' 
**  And  why  thou  ftaiil  fo  long,  I  mufe, 
"  Since  the  air'«  fo  fwect  and  good."     Steevbns. 
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Pand*  I  will  denounce  a  curfe  upon  his  head. 

K.  Phi.  Thou  (halt  not  need  -.—England,  Ml  fall 
from  thee. 

Const.'  O  fair  return  of  banifh'd  majefty  ! 
Eli.  O  foul  revolt  of  French  inconftancy  ! 
K.  John.  France,  thou  Ihalt  rue  this  hour  within 
this  hour. 

Bjsr.  Old  time  the  clock-fetter,  that  bald  fex- 
ton  time. 
Is  it  as  he  will  ?  well  then,  France  Ihall  rue. 

Blanch.  The  fun's  o'ercaft  with  blood:   Fair 
day,  adieu ! 
Which  is  the  fide  that  I  muft  go  withal  ? 
I  am  with  both :  each  army  hath  a  hand ; 
And,  in  their  rage,  I  having  hold  of  both. 
They  whirl  afundcr,  and  difmember  mc.^ 
Hulband,  I  cannot  pray  that  thou  may'fl:  win ; 
Uncle,  I  needs  muft  pray  that  thou  may 'ft  lofe; 
Father,  I  may  not  wifti  the  fortune  thine ; 
Grandam,  I  will  not  wifh  thy  wifties  thrive : 
Whoever  wins,  on  that  fide  ftiall  I  lofe ; 
Aflured  lofs,  before  the  match  be  play'd. 

Lew.  Lady,  with  me;  with  me  thy  fortune  lies. 

Blanch.  There  where  my  fortune  lives,  there  my 
life  dies. 

K.  John.  Coufin,  go  draw  our  puiflJance  together. — 

[Exit  Baftard. 
France,  I  am  burn'd  up  with  inflaming  wrath ; 
A  rage,  whofe  heat  hath  this  condition. 
Than  nothing  can  allay,  nothing  but  blood. 
The  blood,  and  deareft-valu'd  blood,  of  France. 

*  Tbty  whirl  a/tuider,  and  difmember  me.'\    Alluding  to  a  well- 
known  Roman  punifhment : 

«  Metium  in  direr  fa  quadriga; 

"  Diflulerant."    Mneid.WM.  ti^z.    Ste evens. 
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K.  Phi.  Thy  rage  Ihall  bum  thee  up,  and  thou 
(halt  turn 
To  afties,  ere  our  blood  fhall  quench  that  fire : 
Look  to  thyfelf,  thou  art  in  jeopardy. 

K.  John.  No  more  than  he  that  threats. — To  arm« 
let's  hie!  [Exeunt. 

SCENE     11. 

The  fame.     Plains  near  Angiers. 

Alarums,  Excurjions.     Enter  the  Baftard,   with 
Austria's  bead. 

Bast.  Now,  by  my  life,  this  day  grows  wondrous 
hot; 
Some  airy  devil  *  hovers  in  the  Iky, 

^  Some  airy  denn! — ]  Shakfpcare  here  probably  alludes  to  the 
diftinAions  and  divifions  of  fome  of  the  demonologifts,  fo  much 
regarded  in  his  time.  They  diftributed  the  devils  into  different 
tribes  and  clafles,  each  of  which  had  its  pecoliar  qualities^  at- 
tributcs»  &c. 

Thefe  are  defcribed  at  length  in  Burton's  Anatomie  of  Mtlam* 
choijt  Part  I.  fed.  ii.  p.  4^9  1632 : 

'•  Of  thefe  fublunary  devils — Pfellus  makes  fix  kinds;  fiery, 
aerially  terreftriall,  watery^  and  fubterranean  devils,  befides  thofe 
fiueries,  fatyres,  nymphes,"  ^c, 

**  Fiery  fpirits  or  divells  are  foch  as  commonly  workc  by  blaz- 
ing fiarres,  fire-drakes,  and  counterfeit  funnes  and  moones,  and  fit 
on  (hip'  mafts,"  ^c.  Vc. 

*••  Aeriall  fpirits  or  divells  are  fuch  as  keep  quarter  moft  part 
in  the  aire,  caufe  many  tempefts,  thunder  and  lightnings,  teare 
cakes,  fire  fteeples,  houfes,  firike  men  and  beafts,  make  it  raine 
ftones,"  tfr.     Percy. 

There  is  a  minute  defcription  of  different  devils  or  fpirits,  and 
their  different  fun^lions,  in  Pierce  FennikJJe  his  Supplication^  '59^  • 
"With  reipcd  to  the  paflage  in  queff  ion,  take  the  following ;  "  —  the 
fpirits  of  the  aire  will  mixe  themfelves  with  thunder  and  liehtning, 
and  fo  imfe^  the  clyme  where  they  raife  any  temped,  that  lodainely 
great  mortalitie  fhall  enfue  to  the  inhabitants.  The  fpirits  oifire 
nave  their  manfions  under  the  regions  of  themoone."  Hsnde&sok* 
I 
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And  pours  down  mifchicf.   Auftria's  head  lie  there ; 
While  Philip  breathes.^ 

Enter  King  John,  Arthur,  and  Hubert. 

K.  John.  Hubert,  keep  this  boy : ' — Philip,'  make 
up: 
My  mother  is  aflailed  in  our  tent,*^ 
And  ta'en,  I  fear. 

Bast.  My  lord,  I  refcu'd  her ; 

Her  highnefs  is  in  fafety,  fear  you  not : 
But  on,  my  liege ;  for  very  little  pains 
Will  bring  this  labour  to  an  happy  end.    [Exeunt. 

^  Here  Mr.  Pope,  without  authority,  adds  from  the  old  plaj 
already  mentioned : 

"  Thus  hath  king  Richard's  fon  perform'd  his  vow, 

•'And  offer 'd  Auftria's  blood  for  facrifice 

"  Unto  bis  father's  ever-living  foul."    Steevens. 

f  Hubert^  keep  this  boy ;]  Thus  the  old  copies.  MrT  Tyrwhltt 
would  read : 

Hubert^  keep  thou  this  boy :  Steevens. 

*  Philip,']     Here  the  King,  who  had  knighted  him  by  the 

name  of  Sir  Richard,  calls  him  by  nis  former  name.     Stebv  ens. 

9  My  mother  is  ojfailed  in  our  tent,]  The  author  has  not  attended 
clofely  to  the  hiftory.  The  Queen-mother,  whom  Kine  John  had 
made  Regent  in  Anjou,  was  in  poiTeflion  of  the  town  of  Mirabeau 
in  that  province.  On  the  approach  of  the  French  army  with 
Arthur  at  their  head,  (he  fent  letters  to  King  John  to  come  to  her 
relief;  which  he  did  immediately.  As  he  advanced  to  the  town, 
he  encountered  the  army  that  lay  before  it,  routed  them,  and  took 
Arthur  prifoner.  The  Queen  in  the  mean  while  remained  in  per- 
feft  fecurity  in  the  caftle  of  Mirabeau. 

Such  is  the  bell  authenticated  account.  Other  hiftorians  how- 
ever fay  that  Arthur  took  Elinor  prifoner.  The  author  of  the  old 
plav  has  followed  them.  In  that  piece  Elinor  is  taken  by  Arthur^ 
and  refcued  by  her  fon ;    M  a  lo  n  e  . 
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SCENE     III. 

The  fame. 

Alarums  \  Excurfions\  Retreat.     Enter  King  JoHif, 
Elinor,  AaTHURj/ib^Baftard,  Hubert,  tf»i  Lords. 

K.  John.  So  (hall  it  be ;  your  grace  fhall  flay  be- 
hind, [To  Elinor. 
So  ftrongly  guarded. — Coufin,  look  not  fad : 

[To  Arthur. 
Thy  grandam  loves  thee ;  and  thy  uncle  will 
As  dear  be  to  thee  as  thy  father  was. 

Arth.  O,  this  will  make  my  mother  die  with 
grief. 

K.  John.  Coufin,  [To  /i&^Baftard.]  away  for  Eng- 
land;  hafte  before: 
And,  ere  our  coming,  fee  thou  (hake  the  bags 
Of  hoarding  abbots ;  imprifoned  angels 
Set  thou  at  liberty :  *  the  fat  ribs  of  peace 
Muft  by  the  hungry  now  be  fed  upon : ' 
Ufe  our  commiifion  in  his  utmoft  force. 

'  Set  thou  at  liberty  :]  The  word  thou  (which  is  wanting  in  the 
old  copy)  was  judicioufly  added,  for  the  fake  of  metre,  by  Sir  T. 
Hanmer.     Steevens. 

^  -^— — —  the  fat  ribs  of  peace 
Mufi  by  the  hungry  now  be  fed  upon  :^     This  word  ncnu  feems 
a  very  idle  term  here,  and  conveys  no  fatisfaflory  idea.     An  anti- 
theiis,  and  oppofition  of  terms,   fo  perpetual  with  our  author^ 
requires : 

Mufi  by  the  hungry  war  be  fed  upon. 
War,  demanding  a  large  expence,  is  very  poetically  faid  to  be 
Inmgfy,  and  to  prey  on  the  wealth  zsAfat  of  peace, 

Warburton. 

This  emendation  is  better  than  the  former  word,  but  yet  not 
neceflary.  Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads — ^hungry  marw,  with  lefs  de- 
yiation  from  the  common  reading,  but  with  not  fo  much  force  or 
elegance  as  nvar.     Johnson. 

Vol.  VIII.  H 
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Bast.    Bell,  book,  and  candle  ^  fhall  not  drive 
me  back, 
When  gold  and  filver  becks  me  to  come  on. 
I  leave  your  highnefs  : — ^Grandam,  I  will  pray 

Either  emendation  may  be  otmeceflkry.  Perhaps,  the  hungry 
mnv  is  this  hungry  inftant.  Shakfpeare  ufes  the  word  ntyu)  as  a 
-iiibftantive,  in  Mea/urefor  Meajure  : 

**  till  this  very  nonv, 

*•  When  men  were  fond,  I  fmird  aind  wonder'd  how." 

The  meanine,  I  think,  is,  "  — the  fat  ribs  of  peace  muft  now  be 
fed  upon  by  the  hungry  itroops^"— to  whom  fome  ftwue  of  this 
eccleiiaftical  fpoil  would  naturally  fell.  Thcexpreflion,  like  many 
other  of  our  author's,  is  taken  from  the  facred  writings :  '*  And 
there  he  maketh  the  hungry  to  dwell,  that  they  may  preparer  city 
for  habitation."  107th  P/a/m, — Again:  "He  hath  filled  the 
hungry  with  good  things,*'  &c.  St.  Luke,  i.   ^^. 

This  interpretation  is  fopportcd  by  the  pafTagc  -in  the  old  play, 
which  is  here  imitated ; 

"  Philip,  I  make  tlice  chief  in  this  afiair; 

*'  Raniack  their  abbeys,  cloyftcrs,  priories, 

"  Convert  their  coin  unto  my^/oUten*  ofe." 
\STien  I  read  this  paiTaee  in  the  old  play,  the  1f?t'ft  idea  tiiat  fuegcftcd 
itfelf  was,  that  a  word  had  dropped  oat  at  the  prefs,  in  ubc  line 
before  us,  and  that  our  author  wrote : 

Muft  by  the  hungry  foldiers  now  he  fed  on.  % 

But  the   interpretation  above  given    renders  any  alteration   un- 
ncceflary.    Ma  lone. 

5  Bell,  book,  and  candle — ]  In  an  accoimt  of  the  Romifh  curfc 
given  by  Dr.  Grey,  it  appears  that  three  candles  were  extinguifhed , 
one  by  one,  in  different  parts  of  the  execration.     Johnson. 

I  meet  with  the  fame  expreflion  fai  Ram-'Alley,  or  Merry  Trkks, 
161 1  : 

»'  V\\  have  a  pricft  (hall  mumble  op  a  marriage 
"  Without  hell,  hook,  or  candle, "     Steevens. 

In  Archbifliop  Winchelfea's  fentence»  of  excommunication, 
anno  1298,  (fee  Johnfon's  Ecclefiaftkal  La<u's,  Vol.  II.)  it  is  di- 
reded  that  the  fentence  againft  infringers  of  certain  articles  (hould 
be  **  — throughout  explained  in  order  in  Englijh,  with  hells  tolling, 
and  tandles  lighted,  that  it  may  caufe  the  greater  dread ;  for  lay- 
men have  greater  regard  to  this  folemnity,  than  to  the  e£Rs^  of  fuch 
fcntcnccs."    Sec  Dodllcy's  Old  Flays,  Vol.  XU.  p.  397,  edit.  1 780. 

Rl^fiD. 


KING      JOHN.  -99 

(If  ever  I  rafnember  to  be  holy,) 
For  your  feir  fafety ;  to  il  4cifs  your  hand. 
Eli.  Fa^icw^ll,  my  gentle  coufin. 
K.  John.  Coz,  farewell. 

lExii  Baftard. 
Eu.  Come  hither,  little  kinfaian ;  hark,  a  woird. 

[She  t{^es  Arthur  afide. 

K.  John.  Come  hither,  Hubert.     O  my  gentle 
Hubert, 
'We  owe  thee  much ;  within  this  wall  of  flefh 
There  is  a  foul,  counts  thee  her  creditor. 
And  with  advantage  means  to  pay  thy  love : 
And,  my  good  friend,  thy  voluntary  oath 
Lives  in  this  bofom,  dearly  cherifhed. 
Give  me  thy  hand.     I  had  a  thing  to  fay, — 
But  I  will  fit  it  with  fome  better  time.^ 
jBy  heaven,  Hubert,  I  am  almoft  afham'd 
To  fay  what  good  -refped:  I  have  of  thee. 

HvB.  I  am  much  bounden  to  your  majefty. 
K.  John.  Good  friend,  thou  haft  no  caufe  to  fay 
fo  yet : 
But  thou  ihalt  have;    and  creep  time   ne'er  fq 

flow. 
Yet  it  fliall  come,  for  me  to  do  thee  good. 
I  had  a  thing  to  fay, — But  ftt  it  go : 
The  fun  is  in  the  heaven ;  and  the  proud  day. 
Attended  with  the  pleafures  of  the  world. 


* 'With  fime  better  time,']  The  old  oopy  reads — time.    Cor- 

le^ed  by  Mr.  Pope.  The  fame  miftake  has  happened  in  Twelfth 
l^igbt.  See  that  play.  Vol.  IV.  p.  6^,  n.  8.  In  Macbeth,  A  A  iV. 
k.  ult.  we  have — "  This  tifue  goes  manly,"  inftead  of — •«  This 
.laerr  gees  manly."    Malone. 

In  the  handwriting  of  Shakfpeare's  age,  the  words  time  and  tune 
«re  fcarcely  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  each  other.    St£evbns. 
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joo  KING      JOHN. 

Is  all  too  wanton^  and  too  full  of  gawds/ 
To  give  me  audience : — If  the  midnight  bell 
Did,  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouth, 
Sound  one  unto  the  drowfy  race  of  night  ;^ 


^ full  of  eawdsy]  Gaw^  are  any  fliowy  ornaments^    So, 

in  The  Dumb  Knight,  1633 : 

"To  caper  in  his  graye,  and  with  vain  gawds 
•«  Trick  up  hi*  coffin." 
See  Mldfummer  Nigbt*s  Dream,  Vol,  V.  p,  7,  n.  8.     Steevens. 

^  Sound  one  unto  the  drotvjy  race  of  night  \]  Old  copy— iS0«m/ 
on — •    Stbevbits. 

We  (hould  ttdAr— Sound ont — •    Warburton. 

I  IhoUld  fappofe  the  meaning  oi^found  on,  to  be  this:  If  the 
midnight  hell,  by  repeated  ftrpkes,  nuas  to  baften  aivay  the  race  of 
beings  nvho  are  hujy  at  that  haur^  or  quicken  night  itfelf  m  its 
fr$grefs\  the  morning  bell  ^that  is,  the  bdl  that  ftrikes  one)  could 
not,  with  ftrid  propriety,  DC  made  the  agent;  for  the  bell  has 
ceafcd  to  be  in  the  icrvice  of  night,  when  it  proclaims  the  arrival 
of  day.  S<mnd  on  may  alfo  have  a  peculiar  propriety,  becanfe  by 
the  repetition  of  the  ftrokes  at  tivehve,  it  gives  a  much  more  for- 
cible warning  than  when  it  only  ftrikes  one. 

Such  was  once  my  opinion  concerning  the  old  reading;  but  on 
•  ie-con£deration,  its  propriety  cannot  appear  more  doubt&l  to  any 
one  than  to  myfelf. 

It  is  too  late  to  talk  of  haftening  the  night  when  the  arrival  of 
the  morning  is  announced;  and  I  am  a3'raid  that  the  repeat^ 
ftrokes  have  lefs  of  folemnity  than  the  finale  notice,  as  they  take 
from  the  horror  and  awful  fllence  here  defcnbed  as  fo  propi^ous  to 
the  dreadful  pur^fes  of  th^^  king.  Though  the  hour  of  one  be 
not  the  natural  midnight,  it  is  yet  the  moft  folemn  moment  of  the 
poetical  one ;  and  Shakfpeare  himfeif  has  chofen  to  introduce  his 
Ghoft  in  Hamltt: 

"  The  bell  then  beating  one.**    Steevens. 

The  word  one  is  here,  as  in  many  other  paffaees  in  thefe  pla}'s, 
ivritten  w  in  the  old  copy.  Mr.  Theobald  made  the  correction. 
He  likewife  fubilituted  unto  for  into,  the  reading  of  the  original 
.  copy ;  a  change  that  requires  no  fupport.  In  Chaucer  and  other 
old  writers  one  is  ufually  written  on.  See  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  Gloflary 
to  The  Canterbury  Tales.  So  once  was  anciently  written  ons.  And 
it  fhould  feem  from  a  quibbling  paffage  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,  that  one,  in  fome  counues  at  leaft,  was  pronounced  in  o^r 
authbi-'s  time  as  if  written  on.  Hence  the  tranlcriber's  car  might 
eaiily  have  deceived  him.    One  of  the  perfons  whom  I  employ  ed 


K  I  N  G     JX)  H  N.  lot 

If  this  fame  were  a  churchyard  where  wc  ftand. 
And  thou  poiTeired  with  a  thoufand  wrong£^> 


to  read  aloud  to  me  each  (heet  of  the  prefent  work  [Mr.  Malohe^l 
edition  of  our  author]  before  it  was  printed  off,  conftantly  founded 
the  word  one  in  this  manner.  He  was  a  native  of  Herefordfhire. 
The  inftances  that  are  found  in  the  original  editions  of  our 
author's  plays,  in  which  oa  is  printed  inftead  oTonf,  are  fo  numerous^ 
that  there  cannot,  in  my  apprehenfion,  be  the  fmalleft  doubt  that 
cne  is  the  true  r^ing  in  the  line  before  us*  Thus,  in  C^riolanut, 
edit.  1623,  p.  15: 

"  This  double  worfliip,-.*. 

**  Where  on  part  does  difdam  with  caufe,  the  other 

"  Infult  without  all  re^fon." 
Again,  in  Cymbeiinet  1623,  p.  380: 

"  1- perchance  he  fpoke  not ;  but, 

"  Like  a  full-acom'd  boar,  a  Jarmen  wsr,"  8cc. 
Again,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet ,  1623,  p.  66: 

"  And  thou,  and  Romeo,  prefs  on  heavie  bier." 
Again,  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  1623,  p.  94  : 

"  On,  whofe  bird  heart  is  button 'd  up  with  fteel." 
Again,  in  AlVi  lAjell  that  ends  nveH,  1623,  p.  240:  "  A  good  tnu 
veller  is  fomething  at  the  latter  end  of  a  dinner, — but  on  that  lies 
three  thirds,"  &c. 

Again,  in  Love*s  Labour's  Lofi^  quarto,  1 598  : 

«*  On,  whom  the  raufick  of  his  own  vain  tongue — .*' 
Again,  ibid*  edit.  1623,  p.  133  : 

**  On,  her  hairs  were  gold,  cryftal  the  other's  tycs,*' 
■  The  fame  fpelling  is  found  in  many  other  books.    So,  in  Hol- 
land's Suetonius,  1606,  p.  14:   "  — he  caught  from  on  of  them  a 
trumpet,"  &c. 

I  mould  not  have  produced  fo  many  paflages  to  prove  a  fa^  of 
which  no  one  can  be  ignorant,  who  has  tYicJIigbteft  knowledge  of  the 
early  editions  of  thefe  plays,  or  of  our  old  writers,  had  not  the 
author  of  Remarks,  Sec.  on  the  laft  Edition  of  Shak/peare,  afTerted, 
with  that  modefty  and  accuracy  by  which  his  pamphlet  isdiflingui(hed| 
that  the  obfervation  contained  in  the  former  part  of  this  note  w,as 
made1)y  one  totally  unacquainted  with  the  old  copies,  and  that 
•^  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  Jingle  injiance'*  in  which  on  and 
9ne  are  confounded  in  thofe  copies. 

I  fufped  that  we  have  too  haftily  in  this  line  fubflituted  unto  ioi 
into ;  tor  into  fccms  to  have  been  frequciKtly  ufed  for  unto  in  Shak-? 
fpe^re's  time.  So,  in  Harfnet's  Declaration,  &c.  1603  :  " — when 
the  nimble  Vice  would  fkip  up  nimbly — into  the  devil's  neok." 
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Id*       .-/KIKG      J  O  H  isr* 

Or  if-ftiat  firrly  fpir it,  jfndanchbly, 
Had'balc'cl  thy  blood,  and  made  it  heav/,  thick  j 
/Which,  elfe,  runs  tickling  up  and  down  the  veins, 
•  W^Jcing  that  idiot,  laughter,  keep  men's  cyts. 
And  ftrain  their  cheeks  to  idle  merriment^ 
A  paflion  hateful  to  my  purpofes;) 
Or  if  that  thou  could'ft  fee  me  without  eyes. 
Hear  me  without  thine  earls,  ind  make  reply 
Without  a  tongue,  ufing  conceit  alone,' 
Without  eyes,  ears,  and  harmful  found  of  words ; 
Then,  in  defpite  of  brooded  •  watchful  dly. 

Again,  in  Daniel's  Ci*vil  Wan,  B.  IV,  folio,  1602  : 
"  She  doth  confpire  to  have  him  made  away, 
"  Thnift  thereinto  not  only  with  her  pride, 
«*  But  by  her  father's  counfd  and  confcnt." 
Again,  in  our  poet's  King  Henry  V : 

'*  Which  to  reduce  inta  our  former  favour — ." 
Agam,  in  his  Will : — '*  I  commend  my  foul  into  the  hands  of  God, 
my  creator." 

Again,  in  King  Henry  Fill: 

"  Yes,  that  goodnefs 

"  Of  gleaning  all  the  land's  wealth  ififo  one." 
i.  e.  into  one  man.  Here  we  (hould  now  certainly  write  '*  unto  one." 
Independently  indeed  of  what  has  been  now  ftated,  into  ought 
to  be  rcftorcd.     So,  Marlowe  in  his  King  EdiAtard  IL  1 598  ; 

*'  I'll  thunder  fuch  a  peal  into  his  eares,'  &c.  Malonb. 
Shakfpeare  may  be  reftored  into  obfcurity*  I  retain  Mr. 
Theobald's  corrcftion;  for  though  **  thundering  a  peal  into  a 
man's  ears"  is  good  Englifh,  I  do  not  perceive  tnat  fuch  an  ex- 
preffion  as  **  founding  one  into  a  drowfy  race,'  is  countenanced  by 
any  example  hitherto  produced.    Ste evens. 

^  ufing  conceit  alone ^      Conceit  here,   as  in  many  other 

places,  fignifics  fwf^//w»,  thought.     So,  in -^.  Richard  III : 
'*  There's  fome  conceit  or  other  likes  him  well, 
•*  When  that  he  bids  good-morrow  with  fuch  fpirit." 

Malone. 

• brooded — ]     So  the  old  copy.     Mr.  Pope  itzA%— broad* 

iey'd,  which  alteration,  however  elegant,  may  be  unncceflary.    All 
animals  while  brooded,  i.  e«  ixjitb  a  brood  of  young  ones  under  their 

froteSion^  arc  remarkably  vigilant. The  King  fays  of  Hamlet : 

*'  fomething's  in  his  foul 

*<  O'er  which  his  mehmcholy  fits  at  brood.'* 


KING      JOHN.  103 

I  would  into  thy  hoCoifL  poujr  my  thoughts : 
But  ah,  I  will  not: — Yet  I  love  thee  well ; 
'And,  by  my  troth,  I  think>  thou  lov'ft  me  well. 

Hub.  So  well,  that  what  you  bid  me  undertake, 
Though  that  my  death  were  adjundl  to  my  ad. 
By  heaven,  Pd  do't. 

K.  John.  Do  not  I  know,  thou  would'ft? 

Good  Hubert,  Hubert,  Hubert,  throw  thine  eye 
On  yon  young  boy:  I'll  tell  thee  what,  my  friend. 
He  is  a  very  ferpcnt  in  my  way; 
And,  wherefoe'er  this  foot  of  mine  doth  tread. 
He  lies  before  me :  Doll  thou  underftand  me  ? 
Thou  art  his  keeper. 

Hub.  And  I'll  keep  him  fo. 

That  he  fhall  not  offend  your  majefty. 

K.JouN.  Death. 

Hub.  My  lord? 

K.  John.  A  grave. 

Hub.  He  (hall  not  live. 

K.  John.  Enough. 

I  could  be  merry  now  :  Hubert,  I  love  thee ; 
Well,  rU  not  fay  what  I  intend  for  thee : 

Remember.^ Madam,  fare  you  well : 

I'll  fend  thofe  powers  o'er  to  your  majefty. 


Milton  alfo,  in  V Allegro,  dcfircs  Melancholy  to— 

*•  Find  out  fome  uncouth  cell 

"  Where  brooding  darknefs  fprcads  his  Jealous  wings  :** 
plainly  alluding  to  the  twatchfulnefs  of  fowls  while  they  are  fitting. 

Steivens. 
Brooded^  1  apprehend,  is  here  ufed,  with  our  author's  nfual  li- 
cence, for  brooding  I  i.  €•  day,  who  is  as  vigilant,  as  ready  with 
open  eye  to  mark  what  is  done  in  his  prefcnce,  as  an  animal  at 
brood.     M  ALONE. 

9  Remembtr,]     Thi«  is  one  of  the  fcenes  to  which  may   he 
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104  KING      JOHN. 

Eli.  My  blefling  go  with  thee ! 

K,  John.  For  England,  coulin :  * 

Hubert  fhall  be  your  man,  attend  on  you 
With  all  true  duty, — On  toward  Calais,  ho! 

[Exeunt. 

S  C  E  N  E     IV. 

The  fame.     The  French  King's  Tent. 

Enter  King  Philip,   Lewis,  Pandulph,  and 

Attendants. 

K.  Phi.  So,  by  a  roaring  teriipeft  on  the  flood, 
A  whole  armado '  of  convided  fail  * 
Is  fcatter*d,  and  disjoined  from  fellowlhip. 

promifed  a  lading  commendation.     Art  could  add  little  to  its  per- 
ledlion,  and  time  itfelf  can  fubftra^  nothing  from  its  beauties. 

Stebvens. 
*  For  England,  coufift:]  The  old  copy — 
For  England,  coufin,  eo : 
I  have  omitted  the  lad  ufelas  and  redundant  word,  which  the  e>'e 
tof  the  compofitor  feems  to  have  caught  from  the  preceding  he- 
miflich.    Steevens. 

King  John,  after  he  had  taken  Arthur  prifoner,  fent  him  to  the 
town  of  Falaife  in  Normandy,  under  the  care  of  Hubert,  his 
Chamberlain ;  from  whence  he  was  afterwards  removed  to  Rouen, 
and  delivered  to  the  cudody  of  Robert  de  Vcypont.  Here  he  was 
fecretly  put  to  death.    Malone. 

3  A  nuhoU  armado — ]  This  fimilitude,  as  little  as  it  makes 
for  the  purpofe  in  hand,  was,  I  do  not  auedion,  a  vtxy  taking  one 
when  the  play  was  fird  reprefented ;  which  was  a  winter  or  two  at 
rood  after  the  Spanidi  invadon  in  i  ^88.  It  was  in  reference  like- 
wife  to  that  glorious  period  that  Sh^fpeare  concludes  his  play  in 
that  triumphant  manner : 

"  This  England  never  did,  nor  never  fhall, 
**  Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror,"  &c. 
But  the  whole  play  abounds  with  touches  relative  to  the  then  pof- 
mre  of  affairs.    War  burton. 

This  play,  fo  far  as  I  can  difcover,  was  not  played  till  a  long 
time  after  the  defeat  of  the  armado.    The  old  play,  I  think,  wants 


KINO      JOHN,  io| 

Pjnd.  Courage  and  comfort!  all  ftiall  yet  go 
well, 

K.  Phi.  What  can  go  well,  when  we  have  rua 
foill? 
Are  we  not  beaten?  Is  not  Anglers  loft? 
Arthur  ta'en  prifoner?  divers  dear  friends  flain? 
And  bloody  England  into  England  gone,  I 

O'erbearing  interruption,  fpite  of  France  ? 

Lew.  What  he  hath  won,  that  hath  he  forti- 
fied: 
So  hot  a  fpeed  with  fuch  advice  difpos'd. 
Such  temperate  order  in  fo  fierce  a  caufe,^ 
Doth  want  example :  Who  hath  read,  or  heard. 
Of  any  kindred  adlion  like  to  this  ? 

K.  Phi.  Well  could  I  bear  th^t  England  had  this 
praife. 
So  we  could  find  fome  pattern  of  our  ihamc. 


this  fimile.  The  commentator  (hould  not  have  aQrmcd  what  he 
can  only  gnefs*    Johnson. 

Armado  is  a  Spanifh  word  (ignifyin^  ^JUet  of  <war.  The  armado 
in  1588  was  called  fo  by  way  of  dilhndUon.     Stbevens. 

4 c/"  convifted  y27/7 — ]     Overpowered,  baffled,  deftroyed. 

To  cotrviB  and  to  convince  were  in  our  author's  time  fynonymous. 
See  Minlheu's  Dift-  1617:  "To  coftvid,  or  convince,  a  Lat. 
corrviSus,  overcome."     So,  in  Macbeth  : 

••  — their  malady  convinces 

«'  The  great  affay  of  art." 

Mr.  Pope,  who  ejcAcd  from  the  text  almoft  every  word  that 
he  did  not  underiland,  reads — colUeied  {tSX  ;  and  the  change  was  too 
hallily  adopted  by  the  fubfequcnt  editors. 

See  alfo  Florio's  Italian  Did.  1598.  **  ConvittOn  Vanquifhed, 
conviQed^  convinced."     Ma  lone. 

y  info  ferce  a  caufc,]    We  ihould  read  courfe^  i.  e.  march. 

The  Oxford  editor  condescends  to  this  emendation. 

Warburton, 

Change  is  needlefs.  A  fierce  caufe  is  a  caufe  conduced  with 
precipitation.  "  /V^rf^  wretchednefs,"  in  Timon,  is,  hajij,  fudden 
mifery.     SteeVENS, 


io6  KIVTG      JOHH. 

Enter  Constance. 

Look,  who  comes  here !  a  grave  unto  a  foul ; 
Holding  the  eternal  fpirit,  againft  her  wiU^ 
In.  the  vile  prifon  of  affliifted  breath :  ^ — 
I  pr*ythee,  lady,  go  away  with  mc. 

*  '^"'^^^a  grave  unt9'a  fouh. 

Holding  the  eternal /pirii^  ogainft  her  *will^ 

In  the  vile  frijon  of  affiUhd  bieath :]  I  think,  we  ihould  tttoL 
earth.  The  paflagc  fecms  to  have  bcca  copied  from  Sir  Thomas 
More:  "  If  riie  bodf  be  to  tht /oule  a  frifm,  haw  ftrait  a  prifen 
maketh  he  the  body,  thae  ftufedi  k  with  riffraff ^  chat  the  ibttk 
can  have  no  room  to  ftxrre  itfelf— but  ifi«  aa  it  wexCi  enclo&d  not 
in  a  prifon,  but  in  a  grave  J*     Farmer* 

Perhaps  the  old  reading  is  judifiable.     So>  in  Mea/ure  for  Mea^ 
Jure: 

**  To  be  imprifon*d in  the  yiewkfr  nvimUJ'    Stbbvens. 

It  appears  from  the  amendment  propofed  by  Farmer,  and  by  the 
quotation  adduced  by  Steevens  in  fupport  of  the  old  reading,  that 
mey  both  coAfider  d)is  paiTage  in  the  fame  light,  and  Aippofe  that 
King  Philip  intended  to  fay,  *'  that  the  breath  was  the  prifon 
of  t£^  ioul; '  but  I  think  they  have  miftaken  the  fenfe  of  it;  and 
that  by  "the  vile  priibn  of  afilided  breath,"  he  means  the  iame 
vile  prifon  in  which  the  breath  is  confined ;  that  is,  the  body. 

In  the  fecond  fcene  of  the  fourth  adl,  K.  John  (ays  to  Hubert, 
{^peaking,  of  what  pafFed  in  his  own  mind: 

"  Nay,  in  the  body  of  this  fleftily  land, 
''  This  kingdom,  this  confine  of  blood  and  breath, 
"  Hoftility  and  civil  tumult  reign*** 
And  Hubert  fays  in  the  following  fcene: 

''  If  I,  in  ad,  con&nt,  or  fin  of  thought, 
"  Be  guilt}'  of  the  ilealing  that  fweet  oreath 
''  Which  wa9^£»^o»Ar</d^i]V  this  beauteous  clay, 
*'  May  hell  want  pains  enough  to  torture  me !" 
It  is  evident  that,  in  this  lad  parage,  the  breath  is  confidered  as 
'emhounded  in  the  body;  but  I  will  not  venture  to  affeit  that  the 
fame  inference  may  with  equal  certainty  be  drawn  from  the  former. 

M.  Mason. 
There  is  fureljr  no  need    of  change.     **  The  vile  prifon  of 
affliikd  breath,"  is  the  body,  the  prifon  in  which  the  difireffed  foul 
is  confined* 
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CoNsr.    Lo,  now!  now  fee  the  iflue  of  your 
peace ! 

K.  Phi.  Patience,  good  lady !   comfort,  gentle 
Conftance ! 

Const.  No,  I  defy  ^  all  counfel,  all  redrefs. 
But  that  which  ends  all  counfel,  true  redrefs. 
Death,  death : — O  amiable  lovely  death ! 
Thou  odoriferous  ftench  !  found  rottennefs  I 
Arife  forth  from  the  couch  of  lading  night. 
Thou  hate  and  terror  to  profperity. 
And  I  will  kifs  thy  deteltable  bones ; 
And  put  my  eyeballs  in  thy  vaulty  brows ; 
And  ring  thefe  fingers  with  thy  houfehold  worms ; 
And  ftop  this  gap  of  breath  •  with  fulfome  duft. 
And  be  a  carrion  monftcr  like  thyfelf : 
Come,  grin  on  me ;  artd  I  will  think  thou  fmiPft, 
And  bufs  thee  as  thy  wife ! '    Mifery's  love,* 
O,  come  to  me  ! 

Wc  have  the  fame  image  in  K,  Henry  VL  Part  III : 
•*  Now  my  fouVs  palace  is  become  \itt  prifm.'* 
Again,  more  appofitely,  in  his  Rafe  of  Lucrece: 

*•  Even  nere  (he  fheathed  m  her  harmlefs  bread 

'«  A  harmful  knife,  that  thence  her  foul  unfheath'd; 

**  That  blow  did  bail  it  from  the  deep  unreft 

"  Of  that  polluted  prifon  where  it  brecuhd"    Malone. 

7  iVa,  /  defy,  &€.]  To  defy  anciently  fignificd  to  refufe.  ^o^  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet: 

"  I  do  de/y  thy  commiferation."    Strbvens« 

•  Andfiop  this  gap  of  breath — ]  The  gap  of  breath  is  the  mouth ; 
the  outlet  from  whence  the  breath  ilTues.     Malone. 

9  And  bufs  thee  as  thy  ivif?/]  Thus  the  old  copy.  The  word 
hufs,  however,  being  now  only  ufed  in  vulgar  language,  our  mo- 
dem editors  have  exchanged  it  for  hyu  The  former  is  ufed  by 
Drayton,  in  the  third  canto  of  his  Barons'  fFars,  where  Queca 
Ifabel  fays: 

"  And  we  by  figns  fcnt  many  a  fecret  bufs.*' 
Again,  in  Spenfcr*s  Faery  ^neen^  B.  III.  c.  x: 
"  But  every  fatyre  tirft  did  give  a  buffe 
"  To  Hellcnorc;  fo  huffes  did  abound.'*     ' 
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K.  Phi.  O  fair  afflidion^  peace. 

Const.  No,   no,   I  will  not,  having  breath  to 
cry  :— 
O,  that  my  tongue  were  in  the  thunder's  mouth ! 
Then  with  a  paflion  would  I  fhake  the  world ; 
And  roufe  from  fleep  that  fell  anatomy. 
Which  cannot  hear  a  lady's  feeble  voice. 
Which  fcorns  a  modern  invocation.* 

Pand.  Lady,  you  utter  madnefs,  and  not  for- 
row. 

Const.  Thou  art  not  holy  *  to  belie  me  fo ; 
I  am  not  mad :  this  hair  I  tear,  is  mine ; 
My  name  is  Conftance ;  I  was  Geffrey's  wife ; 
Ypung  Arthur  is  my  fon,  and  he  is  loft : 
I  am  not  mad ; — I  would  to  heaven,  I  were ! 
]fpr  then,  'tis  like  I  fhould  forget  myfelf : 
O,  if  I  could,  what  grief  Ihould  I  forget ! — 
Preach  fome  philofophy  to  make  me  mad. 


Again,  Stanyhnrft  the  tranflator  of  f^trgil,  1 582,  renders 

**  o/cuia  libavit  natae 

"  5j^  his  prittye  parrat  prating/*  &c.     Steeveks. 

*  Miferys  love,  &c.]  Thoo,  death,  who  art  courted  by  Mijcty  to 
come  to  his  relief,  O  come  to  me.     So  before : 

"  Thou  hate  and  terror  to  profperity**    Ma  lone. 

^  —— modem  i>wrir//aff.]  It  is  hard  to  fay  what  Shakfpeare 
means  by  modem :  it  is  not  oppofed  to  ancient*  In  AlVs  nueli  that 
ends  luell^  fpeaking  of  a  girl  in  contempt,  he  ufes  this  word : 
^'her  modem  grace."  It  apparently  means  fomethin^  ^/^i&/  and 
inconjiderahle.     J  OH  N  so  N  • 

Modern^  is  tritCy  ordinary^  common^ 
So,  in  As  you  Like  it: 

'*  Full  of  wife  faws,  and  modem  inflances." 
Again,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra: 

**  As  we  greet  modern  friends  withal."     Ste evens. 

i  Thou  art  not  holy — ]  The  word  not^  which  is  not  in  the  old 
copy,  (evidently  omitted  by  the  careleflhefs  of  the  tranfcriber,  or 
eompofitor,}  was  ipferted  in  the  fourth  folio,    Malone, 
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And  thou  Ihalt  be  canonized,  cardinal ; 
For,  being  not  mad,  but  fenfible  of  grief. 
My  reafonable  part  produces  reafon 
How  I  may  be  delivered  of  thefe  woes. 
And  teaches  me  to  kill  or  hang  myfeif: 
If  I  were  mad,  I  Ihould  forget  my  fon ; 
Or  madly  think,  a  babe  of  clouts  were  he : 
I  am  not  mad ;  too  well,  too  well  I  feel 
The  different  plague  of  each  calamity/ 

K.  Phi.  Bind  up  thofe' trefles :  ^  O,  what  love  1 
note 
In  the  fair  multitude  of  thofe  her  hairs  ! 
Where  but  by  chance  a  filver  drop  hath  fallen^ 
Even  to  that  drop  ten  thoufand  wiry  friends ' 
Do  glew  themfelves  in  fociable  grief; 


*  Bind  up  thofe  irejes :]  It  was  ncccflary  that  Conftance  (hould 
be  interrapted,  becaufe  a  paflion  fo  violent  cannot  be  borne  long, 
I  wifh  the  following  fpceches  had  been  equally  happy ;  but  they 
only  fcrve  to  (how,  how  difficult  it  is  to  maintain  the  pathetick 
long*    Johnson. 

'  tviry  friends — ]      The  old    copy  reads— ^uy/rjr  fiends. 

JFtjy  is  an  adjeAive  ufed  by  Hey  wood,  in  ms  Silver  Age^  1613  : 
••  My  vaflal  furies,  with  their  nuiery  ftrings, 
««  Shall  la(h  thee  hence."     Steevens. 

Mr.  Pope  made  the  emendation.     M a  l  o  n  e • 

Fiendi  is  obvioufly  a  typographical  error.  As  the  epithet  w/Vy 
is  here  attributed  to  hair ;  fo,  in  another  defcription  the  hair  of 
Apollo  fupplics  the  office  of  ixjire.  In  the  Inftmdions  to  the  com^ 
miffitmtrs  for  the  choice  of  a  njoife  for  Prince  Arthur,  it  is  directed 
'*  to  note  the  eye-browcs"  of  the  young  Queen  of  Naples  (who, 
after  the  death  of  Arthur,  was  married  to  Henry  VIU.  and  di- 
vorced by  him  for  the  fake  of  Anna  Bullovgn).  Thcyanfwcr, 
«*  Her  browcs  are  of  a  browne  heare,  very  fmall,  like  a  wjre  of 
heare"     Thus  alfo,  Gafcoigne : 

*'  Firfl  for  her  head,  the  hairs  were  not  of  gold, 

*'  But  of  fome  other  mettall  farre  more  fine, 

'*  Wherof  each  crinet  feemed  to  behold, 

«•  Like  gliftring  ^ujars  againft  the  funne  that  ftiine." 

Henley. 
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Like  true,  iafcparable,  faithful  loves, . 
Sticking  together  in  calamity. 

Const.  To  England,  if  you  will.^ 

K.  Phi.  Bind  up  your  hairs. 

CoNsr.  Yes,  that  I  will;   And  Wherefore  will  I 
do  it? 
I  tore  them  from  their  bonds ;  and  cried  aloud, 
O  thai  theje  hands  could  Jo  rfdeem  myfon. 
As  they  have  given  tbefe  hairs  their  liberty! 
But  now  I  envy  at  their  liberty. 
And  will  again  commit  them  to  their  bonds, 

Becaufe  my  poorchild  is  a  prifoner. 

And,  father  cardinal,  Ihave  heard  you  fay. 
That  we  (hall  fee  and  know  our  friends  in  heaven : 
If  that  be  true,  I  (hall  fee  my  boy  again ; 
For,  fmce  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  firft  male  child. 
To  him  that  did  but  yefterday  fufpire,^ 
There  was  not  fuch  a  gracious  creature  born.* 


•  1*0  England f  if  you  nvill,'\  Neither  the  French  king  nor  Pan- 
dulph,  has  ikid  a  word  of  England,  fincc  the  entry  of  Conftance, 
Perhaps  therefore,  in  defpair,  ftie  means  to  addrefs  the  abfent  Xing 
John  :  "  Take  ray  fon  to  England,  if  you  will;" — ^now  that  he  is 
in  your  power,  I  have  no  *  profpetfl  of  feeing  him  again.  It  is 
therefore  of  no  confcquence  to  mc  where  he  is.     M alone, 

9 but  yefterday  fufpire,]  To  fu/f  ire  in  Shakipeare,  I  believe, 

only  means  to  breathe.     So,  in  AT.  Henry  IV.  Part  II : 

'*  Did  heyS^/r^,  that  light  and  wcightlefs  down 
**  Perforce  muit  move:" 
Again,  in  a  Copy  of  Verfes  prefixed  to  Thomas  Powell's  Faf- 
fionate  Poet,  i6oi  : 

*•  Belecve  it,  I  fufpire  no  frefher  aire, 

*«  Than  are  my  hopes  of  thee,  and  they  Hand  faire." 

Steevens. 

*  a  gmcioyxs  creature  horn, "]    Gracious,  i.  e.  graceful.     So, 

in  Albion's  Triumph,  a  Mafquc,  1 63 1  : 

*'  —  on  the  which  (the  freeze)  were  fcftoons  of  feveral  fruits 
in  their  natural  colours,  on  wliich,  in  gracious  poflures,  lay  children 
flccping." 
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But  now  will  canker  forrow  eat  my  bud. 
And  chafe  the  native  beauty  from  his  check. 
And  he  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghoft ; 
As  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague's  fit ; 
And  fo  he'll  die ;  and,  rifing  fo  again. 
When  I  ftiall  meet  him  in  the  court  of  heaven 
I  Ihall  not  know  him :  therefore  never,  never 
Muft  I  behold  my  pretty  Arthur  more. 

Pand.  You  hold  too  heinous  a  refpedt  of  gric£ 
Const.  He  talks  to  me,  that  never  had  a  fon.' 

K.  Pui.  You  are  as  fond  of  grief,   as  of  your 
child. 

CoN^r.   Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  abfent 
child,^ 
Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me ; 

Again,  in  the  fame  piece :  " they  ftood  about  him,  not 

in  fct  ranks,  but  in.feveral  gracious  poftures."     St e e  v e n s. 

A  paffagc  quoted  by  Mr.  Stcevens  from  Marfton's  Malcontent, 
1604,  induces  me  to  think  that  gracious  likewife  in  our  author's 

time  included  the  idea  of  beauty:  " he  is  the  moil  excjuifite 

•in  forging  of  veins,  fpright'ning  of  eyes, — flecking  of  Ikmnes, 
blufhing  of  cheeks ,^ — ^blandiing  and  bleaching  of  teeth,  that  ever 
made  an  oald  huiy  gracious  by  torch«light. "    M  a  l  o  n  s . 

5  He  talks  to  me,  that  never  had  a  /on J]    To  the  feme  purpoie 
"Macduff  obfcrvcs — 

•'  He  has  no  children." 
This  thought  occurs  alfo  in  Kifig  Henry  VL  Part  III. 

Steevinj. 
■^  Grief  fills  the  ro(m  up  cf  my  abfent  child,'] 

•'  Perfruitur  lachrymis,  et  max  pro  conjuge  luSium.** 

Lucan,  Lib.  IX. 
Maynard,  a  French  poet,  has  the  fame  thought : 
"  Qui  me  confole,  excite  ma  colere, 

•«Et  le  repos  eft  un  bicn  que  je  crains: 
*'  Mon  deuil  me  plait,  et  me  dt)it  toujours  plairc, 
« «  J  I  me  tient  lieu  de  celle  que  je  plains. "     M  A  L  o  n  c . 
I 
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Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words. 
Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts. 
Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  formj 
Then,  have  I  reafon  to  be  fond  of  grief. 
Fare  you  well :  had  you  fuch  a  lofs  as  I, 
I  could  give  better  comfort*  than  you  do.— • 
I  will  not  keep  this  form  upon  my  head, 

[Tearing  off  ber  bead^dre/s^ 
When  there  is  fuch  diforder  in  my  wit. 
O  lord !  my  boy,  my  Arthur,  my  fair  fon ! 
My  life,  my  joy,  my  food,  my  all  the  world! 
My  widow-comfort,  and  my  forrows*  cure! 

[Exit, 
K.  Phi.  I  fear  fome  outrage,  and  I'll  follow  her. 

lExit. 

Lew.  There's  nothing  in  this  world,  can  make 
me  joy : * 
Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale,^ 
Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowfy  man; 

^  had  you  fuch  a  hfi  as  /, 

/  could  grve  better  comfort — ]  Thig  is  a  fendment  which  great 
forrow  always  didates.  Whoever  cannot  help  himfelf  cafts  his 
eye&  on  others  for  aiTiftance,  and  often  miftakes  their  inability  for 
coldnefs.     Johnson. 

*  There's  nothing  in  this,  &c.]  The  young  prince  feels  his  defeat 
with  more  fenfibihty  than  his  father.  Shame  operates  moil  (Irongiy 
in  the  earlier  years ;  and  when  can  difgrace  be  lefs  welcome  than 
when  a  man  is  going  to  his  bride?     Johnson. 

^  Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  tivice-told  tale,']  Oar  author,  here  and  in 
another  play,  feems  to  have  had  the  90th  Pfalm  in  his  thoughts : 
"  For  when  thou  art  angry,  all  our  days  are  gone,  we  bring  our 
years  to  an  end,  as  it  luere  a  tale  that  is  toldm*  So  again,  in 
Macbeth  : 

•*  Life's  but  a  walking  (hadow; — 

««  it  is  a  tale 

'*  Told  by  an  ideot,  full  of  found  and  fury, 

«'  Signifying  nothing."     Ma  lone. 
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And  bitter  fhame  hath  fpoil'd  the  fweet  world's 

tafte,' 
That  it  yields  naught,  but  fhame,  and  bitternefs. 

Pand.  Before  the  curing  of  a  ftrong  difeafe. 
Even  in  the  inftant  of  repair  and  health. 
The  fit  is  ftrongeft ;  evils,  that  take  leave. 
On  their  departure  moft  of  all  (how  evil : 
What  have  you  loft  by  lofing  of  this  day  ? 

Leiv.  All  days  of  glory,  joy,  and  happinefs. 

Pand.  If  you  had  won  it,  certainly,  you  had. 
No,  no :  when  fortune  means  to  men  moft  good. 
She  looks  upon  them  with  a  threatening  eye. 
•Tis  ft  range,  to  think  how  much  king  John  hath  loft 
In  this  which  he  accounts  fo  clearly  won : 
Are  not  you  griev*d,  that  Arthur  is  his  prifoner? 

Lew.  As  heartily,  as  he  is  glad  he  hath  him. 

Pand.  Your  mind  is  all  as  youthful  as  your  blood. 
Now  hear  me  fpeak,  with  a  prophetick  fpirit ; 
For  even  the  breath  of  what  I  mean  to  fpeak 
Shall  blow  each  duft,  each  ftraw,  each  little  rub. 
Out  of  the  path  which  fliall  diredly  lead 
Thy  foot  to  England's  throne;  and,  therefore,  mark. 


'  the  fweet  world's  tajle,']  The  old  copy— ^oy/^/ word. 

Steevens. 

The  fiveet  nvord  is  life ;  which,  fays  the  fpeaker,  is  no  longer 
fweet,  yielding  now  nothing  but  fhame  and  bitternefs.  Mr.  Pope, 
with'  fome  plaufibility,  but  certainly  without  neceffity,  reads — the 
frweet  world's  fqfie.     M  A  L  o  N  E . 

I  prefer  Mr.  Pope's  reading,  which  is  fufficiently  jullified  by 
the  following  paffage  in  Hamlet: 

••  How  vfedLrY,flale,flat  and  unprofitable 
"  Seem  to  me  all  the  ufes  of  this  luorldF' 

Our  prcfent  raee  for  reftorathn  from  ancient  copies,  may  induce 
fome  of  our  readers  to  exclaim,  with  Othello, — **  Chaos  is  come 
again,**     Stbevens. 

Vol.  VIII.  I 
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John  hath  feiz'd  Arthur ;  and  it  cannot  bc» 
That,  whiles  warm  life  plays  in  that  infant's  veins. 
The  mifplac'd  John  fhould  entertain  an  hour. 
One  minute,  nay,  one  quiet  breath  of  reft  : 
A  fcepter,  fnatch'd  with  an  unruly  hand, 
Muft  be  as  boifteroufly  maintained  as  gain'd : 
And  he,  that  ftands  upon  a  flippery  place. 
Makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  ftay  him  up : 
That  John  may  ftand,  then  Arthur  needs  muft  fall ; 
So  be  it,  for  it  cannot  be  but  fo. 

Leiv.  But  what  ftiall  I  gain  by  young  Arthur's 
fall? 

Pand.  You,  in  the  right  of  lady  Blanch  your 
wife. 
May  then  make  all  the  claim  that  Arthur  did. 

Lew.  And  lofc  it,  life  and  all,  as  Arthur  did. 

Pand.  How  green  you  are,  and  frefti  in  this  old 
world !  • 
John  lays  you  plots  ;^  the  times  confpire  with  you : 
For  he,  that  fteeps  his  fafety  in  true  blood,* 
Shall  find  but  bloody  fafety,  and  untrue. 
This  ad,  fo  evilly  born,  ftiall  cool  the  hearts 


•  Ho^  greeny  &c,]  Hal/ in  hb  Chronicle  of  Richard  III.  fays, 
**  —what  neede  in  thztgrene  ivor/de  the  protedor  had,"  &c. 

Henderson. 

'  John  lays  yon  plots  \]  That  is,  lays  plots,  which  muft  be  fer» 
viceable  to  you.  Perhaps  our  author  wrote— ;>'wr  plots.  John  is 
doing  you  r  bulinefs.    M  a  l  o  n  e  . 

The  old  reading  is  undoubtedly  the  true  one.  A  fimllar  phrafe 
occurs  in  the  Firft  Part  of  AT.  Htnty  VI: 

*'  He  writes  me  here, — that,"  &c. 
Again,  in  the  Second  Part  of  the  fame  play — "  He  would  have 
carried ^0«  a  fore-hand  (haft,*'  &c.     Ste evens. 

* tria  tlood,]  The  blood  of  him  that  has  thcjufi  claim. 

Johnson. 
The  expreffion  feems  to  mean  no  more  than  mnoceni  blood  in 
general.     Ritson. 
I 
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Of  all  his  people,  and  freeze  up  their  ze^l ; 
That  npne  fa  fmall  adva.ntage  Ihall  ftep  forth. 
To  check  his  reign,  but  they  viU  cherifti  it ; 
No  natural  exhalation  in  the  (ky, 
No  fcape  of  nature,'  no  diftemper'd  day. 
No  common  wind,  no  cuftomed  event. 
But  they  will  pluck  away  his  natural  caufe. 
And  call  them  meteors,  prodigies,  and  (igns, 
AbortiY*^s,  prefages,  and  tongues  of  heaven. 
Plainly  denouncing  vengeance  upon  John. 

Lbh\  May  be,  he  will  not  touch  young  Arthur's 
life. 
But  hold  himfelf  fafe  in  his  prifonment. 

Pand.  O,  fir,  when  he  Ihall  hear  of  your  ap- 
proach. 
If  that  young  Arthur  be  not  gone  already. 
Even  at  that  news  he  dies  :  and  then  the  hearts 
Of  all  his  people  (hall  revolt  from  him. 
And  kifs  the  lips  of  unacquainted  change; 
And  pick  ftrong  matter  of  revolt,  and  wrath. 
Out  of  the  bloody  fingers'  ends  of  John. 
Methinks,  I  fee  this  hurly  all  on  foot ; 
Andj  O,  what  better  matter  breeds  for  you. 
Than  I  have  nam'd  M — The  baftard  Faulconbridge 
Is  now  in  England,  ranfacking  the  church, 
OiFending  charity :  If  but  a  dozen  French 

^  No  fcape  of  natun,']    The  old  copy  rquli :— A0  fcope,  ice. 

Steevens. 

It  was  corrcftcd  by  Mr,  Pope.  The  word  ahortrves  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  fpccch,  referring  apparently  to  thcfc  /capes  of  nature^ 
conArms  the  emendation  that  has  been  made.    Ma  lone. 

The  author  very  finely  calls  a  monftrous  birth ^  an  efcape  of  nature. 
As  if  it  were  produced  while  (he  was  bufy  elfewherc,  or  intent 
upon  fome  other  thing;     Warburton. 

^  Andy  O,  luhat  better  matter  breeds  for  you  ^ 
Than  I  ha*ve  namd!^    I  believe  we  Ihould  read— /o  /  inftead 
ofO.     M.Mason. 
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Were  there  in  arms^  they  would  be  as  a  call' 
To  train  ten  thoufand  Englifh  to  their  fide; 
Or,  as  a  little  fnow,*  tumbled  about. 
Anon  becomes  a  mountain*     O  noble  Dauphin, 
Go  with  me  to  the  king :  'Tis  wonderful. 
What  may  be  wrought  out  of  their  difcontent : 
Now  that  their  fouls  are  topfull  of  offence. 
For  England  go ;  I  will  whet  on  the  king. 

Leiv.  Strong  reafons  make  ftrong  adions :  ^  Let 

us  go; 

If  you  fay,  ay,  the  king  will  not  fay,  no.  [Exeunf. 


*  thfj  would  be  as  a  call — ]  The  image  is  taken  from  the 

manner  in  which  birds  are  fometimes  caueht;  one  being  placed  for 
the  purpofe  of  drawing  others  to  the  net,  by  his  note  or  call. 

Malonb. 

^  Or,  as  a  little  fntnu^  Bacon,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Henry  VIL 
fpeaking  of  Simncl's  march,  obferves,  that  *•  their /iroat;-^/!// did 
not  gather  as  it  went."    Johnson. 

7  ftrong  tf^/0«f;]   The  oldeft  copy  read»-^na9r^«a^ons: 

the  folio  i6$2-^rottg.    Stbevbns. 

The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio  ioiftrange  fubftitoted  ftrong;  and 
the  two  words  fo  nearly  refemble  each  other  that  they  minit  cer- 
tainly have  been  eaiily  confounded.  But  in  the  prefent  mftance 
I  fee  no  reafon  for  departing  from  the  reading  of  the  original  copy; 
which  is  perfe^Uy  intelligible.     M a  lo  n  e  • 

The  repetition  in  the  fecond  folio  is  perfefUy  in  our  author's 
manner,  and  is  countenanced  by  the  following  paflaee  in  King 
HenrjV: 

"  Think  we  King  Hztry  ftrong, 

'*  And,  princes,  look,  youftrongfy  arm  to  meet  him." 

Stsevens. 
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ACT     IV.        SCENE    I. 

Northampton.*     A  Room  in  the  Cajile. 

Enter  Hubert,  and  two  Attendants. 

Hub.  Heat  me  thefe  irons  hot ;  and,  look  thou 
ftand 
Within  the  arras :  when  I  ftrike  my  foot 
Upon  the  bofom  of  the  ground,  ru(h  forth; 
And  bind  the  boy,  which  you  (hall  find  with  me, 
Faft  to  the  chair:  be  heedful:  hence,  and  watch. 

I  ArrEND.  I  hope,  your  warrant  will  bear  out 

the  deed. 
HvB.  Uncleanly  fcruples !   Fear  not  you :  look 
to*t. —  [^Exeunt  Attendants. 

Young  lad,  come  forth ;  I  have  to  fay  with  you. 

Enter  Arthur. 

Arth.  Good  morrow,  Hubert. 

Hub.  Good  morrow,  little  prince. 


*  Northampton.']  The  fad  is«  as  has  been  already  ftated,  that 
Arthur  was  firft  confined  at  Falaife,  and  afterwards  at  Rouen  in 
Normandy*  where  he  was  put  to  death. — Our  author  has  deviated 
in  this  particular  from  the  hiftory»  and  brought  King  John's 
nephew  to  England;  but  there  is  no  circumftance  either  in  the 
original  play>  or  in  this  of  Shakfpeare,  to  point  out  the  particular 
cafUe  in  which  he  is  fuppofed  to  be  confined.  The  caitle  of 
Northampton  has  been  mentioned  in  fome  modem  editions  as  the 
placcj  merely  becaufe  in  the  firft  aft  King  ]ohn  ftem  to  have  been 
in  that  town.  In  the  old  copy  there  is  no  where  any  notice  of 
place.    Malone. 
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Arth.  As  little  prince  (having  fo  great  a  title 
To  be  more  prince,)  as  may  be. — You  are  fad. 

Hub.  Indeed,  t  have  been  merrier. 

Arth.  Mercy  on  me ' 

Methinks,  no  body  (hould  be  fad  but  I : 
Yet,  I  remember,  when  I  was  in  France, 
Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  fad  as  night. 
Only  for  wantonncfs.*^     By  my  chriftendom,* 

9  Young  gentlemen^  Arc]  It  Itiould  feem  that  this  «flfe€bition  Iiad 
found  its  wav  into  England,  as  it  is  ridicaled  by  fien  Jonfon  in  the 
charafler  of  Mafter  Stephen  in  firrf  ^an  in  his  Humour,  1601.  Again, 
in  ^Uiftiom  concemyn^  Conie-hood,  and  the  nature  of  the  Conie,  &c. 
1 595 :  "  That  cOnie-hood  ^hich  ptocecdes  ©f  Me/ancMj,  is, 
wnen  in  feaftings  appointed  for  merriment^  diis  kind  of  conie- 
man  fits  like  Mopfus  or  CdVydon,  blockilh»  ncVcr  laughing,  never 
fpeaking,  but  fo  oeariihiie  as  if  he  would  devout  all  the  companie; 
which  he  doth  to  this  end,  that  the  gucfts  mif  ht  muieer  how  this 
his  deep  melancholy  argueth  great  learning  in  nim,  and  an  intend- 
ndent  to  moft  wei^ty  aSkires  and  heavenlie  fpeculations."  Again, 
in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  i^^m  of  Corinth,  Onos  fays: 

*'  Come  let's  be  melancholy  " 
Again,  in  Lylv's  Midas,  1592:  **  Melancholy!  is  melancholy  a 
word  for  a  baroer's  moutJi  ?  Thou  fhould'ft  fay,  heavy,  dull,  and 
doltiih :  melancholy  is  the  crefl  of  courtiers,  and  now  every  bafe 
companion,  &c.  fays  he  is  melancholy"  Again,  in  The  Life  and 
Death  of  the  Lord  Crontrwell,  l^Sl  5  : 

"  My  nobility  is  wonderful  melancholy. 

"  Is  it  not  mofi  gentleman-like  to  be  melancholy?'* 

Steevens. 

Lyly,  in  his  Midas,  ridicules  the  afieAation  of  melancholy: 
**  Now  ever)'  bafe  companion^  being  in  his  muhlefuhles,  fays,  he 
is  melancholy, — Thon  fhould'ft  fay  thou  art  lumpijh.  If  thou  en- 
croach on  our  courtly  terms,  weelt  trounce  thee,"     Failmer. 

I  doubt  whether  our  author  had  any  authority  for  attributing 
this  fpccies  of  ^i£R»^ation  t6  the  French.  He  generally  afcribes  the 
manners  of  England  to  dl  other  countries.    M a  l o  n  e. 

*  By  my  chriftendom,]  TTiis  word  is  ufcd  both  here  and  in 

JiWs  tvell  that  ends  ivell,  for  baptifm,  or  rather  the  haptifmal  name  : 
Btor  is  this  nfe  of  rfie  word  peculiar  to  our  author.  Lyly*  ^"  P^c- 
deccffor,  has  employed  the  word  in  the  fame  way :  •'  Concerning 
the  body,  as  there  is  no  gentlewoman  fo  curious  to  have  him  in 
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So  I  were  out  of  priibn,  and  kept  fheep, 

I  (hould  be  as  meny  as  the  day  is  long ; 

And  fo  I  would  be  here,  but  that  I  doubt 

My  uncle  pradifes  more  harm  to  me : 

He  is  afraid  of  me,  and  I  of  him : 

Is  it  my  fault  that  I  was  Geffrey's  fon  ? 

No,  indeed^  is't  not ;  And  I  would  to  heaven, 

I  were  your  fon,  fo  you  would  love  me,  Hubert. 

Hub.  If  I  talk  to  him,  with  his  innocent  prate 
He  will  awake  my  mercy,  which  lies  dead : 
Therefore  I  will  be  fudden,  and  dcfpatch.    \^Afide. 

Akrn*  Are  you  lick,  Hubert  ?  you  look  pak  to- 
day: 
In  footh,  I  would  you  were  a  little  fick ; 
That  I  might  fit  all  night,  and  watch  with  you : 
I  warrant,  I  love  you  more  than  you  do  me. 

Hub.  His  words  do  take  pofleflion  of  my  bofom.—- 
Read  here,  young  Arthur.  [Showing  a  paper."]  How 
now,  foolilh  Aeum !  [Afide. 

Turning  difpiteous  torture  out  of  door ! 
I  muft  be  brief;  left  refolution  drop 
Out  at  mine  eyes,  in  tender  womanifli  tears. 
Can  you  not  read  it  ?  is  it  not  iair  writ  ? 

Arth.  Too  fairly,  Hubert,  for  fo  foul  efFed : 
Muft  you  with  hot  irons  burn  out  both  mine  eyes  ? 

Hub.  Young  boy,  I  muft. 
Arth.  And  will  you  ? 

Hub.  And  I  will. 

Arth.  Have  you  the  heart?  When  your  head  did 
but  ake, 

print,  fo  there  is  no  one  fo  carele&  to  have  him  a  wretch,— onl^ 
his  ri^ht  ihape  to  (how  him  a  matn,  liis  djriftendome  to  prove  his 
faith."  Eupbues  and  bis  England,  1 581.  See  alio  Vol.  Vl.  p.  201. 
0.  4.     Malone. 

I4. 
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I  knit  my  handkerchief  about  your  brows, 
(The  beft  I  had,  a  princefs  wrought  it  me,) 
And  I  did  never  aik  it  you  again : 
And  with  my  hand  at  midnight  held  your  head ; 
And,  like  the  watchful  minutes  to  the  hour. 
Still  and  anon  cheer'd  up  the  heavy  time ; 
Saying,  What  lack  you?  and.  Where  lies  your  grief? 
Or,  What  good  love  may  I  perform  for  you  ? 
Many  a  poor  man's  fon  would  have  lain  ftill. 
And  ne*er  have  fpoke  a  loving  word  to  you ; 
But  you  at  your  lick  fervice  had  a  prince. 
Nay,  you  may  think,  my  love  was  crafty  love. 
And  call  it,  cunning;  Do,  an  if  you  will: 
If  heaven  be  pleas'd  that  you  muft  ufe  me  ill. 
Why,  then  you  muft. — Will  you  put  out  mine  eyes? 
Thefe  eyes,  that  never  did,  nor  never  ftiall. 
So  much  as  frown  on  you  ? 

HvB.  I  have  fworn  to  do  it ; 

And  with  hot  irons  muft  I  burn  them  out. 

Arth.  Ah,  none,  but  in  this  iron  age,  would  do  it ! 
The  iron  of  itfelf,  though  heat  red-hot,* 
Approaching  near  thefe  eyes,  would  drink  my  tears. 
And  quench  his  firy  indignation,* 


5  though  Yitzt  red-hot y"]    The  participle  heat^  though  now 

obfolete,  was  in  ufe  in  our  author's  time.  Sec  T<welfth  Nighty 
Vol.  IV.  p.  8,  n.  9. 

So,  in  the  facred  writings :  "  Hp  commanded  that  they  (hould 
heat  the  furnace  one  feven  times  more  than  it  was  wont  to  be  heat.*' 
Dtfxr.  iii.  1 9.     Malone. 

^  And  quench  his  firy  indignation,]  The  old  copy — this  firy 
indignation.     Stebvbns. 

We  (hould  read  either  '*  its  firy,"  or  "  hit  firy  indignation." 
The  late  reading  was  probably  an  error  of  the  prefs.  His  is  moil 
in  Shakfpeare's  ftyle.     M.  Mason. 

By  this  firy  indignation,  howercr,  he  might  mean, — the  in- 
dignation thus  produced  by  the  iron  being  made  red-hoc  for  fuch 
an  inhuman  purpofe.     Malone. 
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Even  in  the  matter  of  mine  innocence : 

Nay,  after  that,  confume  away  in  ruft. 

But  for  containing  fire  to  harm  mine  eye. 

Are  you  more  ftubborn-hard  than  hammer'd  iron  ? 

An  if  an  angel  (hould  have  come  to  me. 

And  told  me,  Hubert  (hould  put  out  mine  eyes, 

I  would  not  have  believ'd  no  tongue,  but  Hubert's.^ 

HvB.  Come  forth.  [Stamps. 

Re-enter  Attendants,  with  cord,  irons,  &c. 

Do  as  I  bid  you  do. 

Arth.  O,  fave  me,  Hubert,  fave  me !  my  ^yt% 
are  out. 
Even  with  the  fierce  looks  of  thefe  bloody  men. 
Hub.  Give  me  the  iron,  I  fay,  and  bind  him  here. 

Arth.  Alas,what  need  you  be  foboift'rous-rough? 
I  will  not  fl:ruggle,  I  will  fl:and  ftone-ftill. 
For  heaven's  fake,  Hubert,  let  me  not  be  bound ! 
Nay,  hear  me,  Hubert !  drive  thefe  men  away. 
And  I  will  fit  as  quiet  as  a  lamb ; 
I  will  not  fl:ir,  nor  wince,  nor  fpeak  a  word. 
Nor  look  upon  the  iron  angerly : 

Thefe  laft  words  are  taken  from  the  Bible.  In  the  Epiflle  to 
the  Hebrews,  we  read — "  a  certain  fearful  looking  for  of  judge- 
ment 2iidL fiery  indignat'ion,**  ch.  x.  v.  27.     Whallby. 

*  Iivould  not  h(pve  helirv*d  no  tongue^  hut  Huhfrt*t.'\  The  old 
copy,  and  fome  of  our  modem  editors,  read  : 

/  nvould  not  have  believ'd  him ;  no  tongue  but  Hubert's, 
The  truth  is,  that  the  tranfcribcr,  not  underftanding  the  power  of 
the  two  negatives  not  and  xro,  (which  are  ufually  employed  not  to 
affirm,  but  to  deny  more  forcibly,}  intruded  the  redundant  pronoun, 
him.  As  you  like  it  affords  an  inftance  of  the  phrafeology  I  have 
defended : 

•«  Nor^  I  am  fure,  there  is  no  force  in  eyes 

**  That  can  do  hurt."    Sti evens. 
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Thruft  but  thefe  men  away,  and  Pll  forgive  you^ 
Whatever  torment  you  do  put  me  to. 

Hub.  Go,  ftand  within ;  let  me  alone  with  him. 

1  ArrENi).  I  am  beft  pleas'd  to  be  from  fuch  a 
deed.  [^Exeunt  Attendants. 

Arth.  Alas !  1  then  have  chid  away  my  friend ; 
He  hath  a  ftern  look,  but  a  gentle  heart : — 
Let  him  come  back,  that  his  compalHon  may 
Give  life  to  yours. 

Hvl^  Come,  boy,  prepare  yourfelf. 

Arth.  Is  there  no  remedy  ? 

Hub.  None,  but  to  loft  your  eyes. 

Akru.  O  heaven! — that  there  were  but  a  mote 
in  yours,^ 
A  grain,  a  duft,  a  gnat,  a  wand'ring  hair. 
Any  anftoyance  in  that  precious  fenfe ! 
Then,  feeling  what  fmall  things  are  boift'rous  there. 
Your  vile  intent  muft  needs  feem  horrible. 

Hl^b.  Is  this  your  promife?  go  to,  hold  your  tongue. 

Arth.  Hubert,  the  utterance  of  a  brace  of  tongues 
Muft  needs  want  pleading  for  a  pair  of  eyes : 
Let  rhe  not  hold  my  tongue ;  let  me  not,  Hubert ! 

* a  mote  in  jours,  ]     Old  copy — a  moth.     Steevens. 

Surely  we  (hould  read-— a  mote.  Our  author,  who  has  borrowed 
fb  much  from  the  facred  writings,  without  doubt  remembered, — 
*'  And  why  beholdeft  thou  the  mote  thai  is  in  thy  brother's ^^,"  &c. 
Matth,  vii.  3.     So,  in  Hamlet : 

*«  A  mote  it  is,  to  trouble  the  mind's  eye,'* 

A  mote  is  a  fmall  particle  of  draw  or  chaff.  It  is  likewife  ufed  by 
old  writers  for  an  atom, 

I  have  fince  found  my  conjc6lure  confirmed.  Moth  was  merely 
the  old  fpeliing  of  rnote.  In  the  paffage  quoted  from  Hamlet,  the 
word  is  ipelt  moth  in  the  original  copy,  as  it  is  here.  So  alfo, 
in  the  piretace  to  Lodge's  Incanmte  Devils  of  the  Age,  4to.  1 596 : 

**  they  are  in  the  aire,  like  atomi  in  fole,  mothes    in  the 

fonne."    See  alfo  Florio's  Italian  Did.    1 598 :    *•  Feftucco. — a 
moth,  a  little  beam."    Malone. 
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Or,  Hubert,  if  you  will,  cut  out  my  tXMtgue,' 
So  I  may  keep  mifte  eyes ;  O,  fpare  mine  eyes ; 
Though  to  lib  ufe,  but  ftill  to  look  on  you ! 
Lo,  by  my  troth,  the  ihftrUhient  is  cold, 
Ahd  would  nbt  harm  hie^ 

Hub.  I  can  heat  it,  boy. 

ARru.  No,  in  good  Tooth ;  the  fire  is  dead  with 
grier,* 
Being  create  for  comfort,  to  be  us*d 
in  undeferv*d  extremes :  See  elfe  yourfelf ; 
There  is  no  malice  in  this  burning  coal ;' 
The  bt^eftth  of  heaven  hath  blown  his  fpiritout. 
And  ftreWd  repehtaht  alhes  oh  his  head. 

Hub.  But  with  my  breath  I  can  revive  it,  boy. 

Arth.  And  if  you  d<^  you  will  but  make  it  blufli. 
And  glow  with  fhame  of  your  proceedings,  Hubert : 
Nay,  it,  perchance,  will  fparkle  in  your  eyes ; 
And,  like  a  dog  that  is  comptll'd  to  fight. 
Snatch  at  his  mailer  that  doth  tart*e  him  on.* 


^  Ory  Hubert  y  if  you  *willy  cut  out  my  tongue,']  This  is  according 
to  nature.     We  iAiiigine  no  evil  fo  great  as  that  which  is  near  us. 

JOHNSOK. 

•  the  fire  is  dead  nvith  grief ,  Wr.]  The  fenfeis:  the  fire,  be- 
ing created  not  to  hurt>  but  to  comfort^  is  dead  *with  grief  for  finding 
it(elf  u/ed  in  a^  of  cruelty,  which,  being  innocent,  I  have  not 
deferred.    Johnson. 

9  ^there  is  no  malice  in  this  burning  coal\\  Dr.  Grey  fays,  **  that 
no  nudice  in  a  burning  coa/h  certainly  abfurd,  and  that  We  ihoold  read; 
TJIfere  is  no  malice  burning  in  this  coaL**     Steevers* 

Dr.  Grey's  remark  on  this  pafla^  is  an  hypercritici&i.  The 
coal  was  ftill  burning,  for  Hubert  fays,  •'  he  could  revive  it  with 
his  breath :"  but  it  had  loft  for  a  time  its  power  of  injuring  by 
the  abatement  of  its  heat.     M.  Mason. 

^  tarre  him  on.]  i.e.  ftimolate,  fet  him  on.     Sappofed  to 

be  derived   from  rufu-flit,  excito.     The   word  occurs  again  in 

Hamlet:  ** and  the  nation  holds  it  no  fin  to  tarre  them  on 

to  controverfV'."     Again,  in  Troilus  and  Creffida: 

**  Pride  alone  muft  tarre  the  maftifi  on."    Stbcv  kns. 
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AH  things,  that  you  (hould  ufe  to  do  me  wrong. 
Deny  their  office :  only  you  do  lack 
That  mercy,  which  fierce  fire,  and  iron,  extends. 
Creatures  of  note  for  mercy-lacking  ufes. 
Hub.  Well,  fee  to  live;*  I  will  not  touch  thine 

For  all  the  treafure  that  thine  uncle  owes : 
Yet  am  I  fworn,  and  I  did  purpofe,  boy. 
With  this  fame  very  iron  to  burn  them  out. 

Arth.  O,  now  you  look  like  Hubert!  all  this  while 
You  were  difguifed. 

Hub.  Peace:  no  more.    Adieu ; 

Your  uncle  mufl:  not  know  but  you  are  dead: 
1*11  fill  thefe  dogged  fpies  with  falfe  reports. 
And,  pretty  child,  fleep  doubtlefs,  and  fecure. 
That  Hubert,  for  the  wealth  of  all  the  world. 
Will  not  offend  thee. 

Arth.  O  heaven! — I  thank  you,  Hubert. 

Hub.  Silence ;  no  more :  Go  clofely  in  with  me ; ' 
Much  danger  do  I  undergo  for  thee.  [Exeunt. 

a fee  to  livei]  The  meaning  is  not,  I  believe,— keep  your 

cjre-fight,  that  you  may  live  (for  he  might  have  lived  though 
blind).  The  words,  agreeably  to  a  common  idiom  of  our  lan- 
guage, mean,  I  conceive,  no  more  than  Irve.    Malonb. 

See  to  Irve  means  only — Cottt irate  to  enjoy  the  means  of  life, 

Steevens. 
On  further  confideration  of  thefe  words,  I  believe  the  author 
meant,  "  Well,  live,  and  live  with  the  means  of  feeing ;  that  is, 
with  your  eyes  uninjured."    Malone. 

J  Go  clofely  in  ivith  me;]  u  c.  fecretly,  privately.    So,  in 

Albumazar^  i6io.  Aft  III.  fc.  i  : 

**  ril  entertain  him  here,  mean  while,  fteal  you 
"  Ciofclj  into  the  room,"  &c. 
Again,  in  The  Atheift's  Tragedy^  i6i  2,  Ad  IV.  fc,  i: 

"  Enter  Frifco  clofely:* 
Again,  in  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  Parallel: 

"  That  when  he  was  free  from  reftraint,  he  Ihonld  clofely  take 
an  out  lodging  at  Greenwich."    Rebd. 
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SCENE     11. 

The  fame.     A  Room  of  ft  ate  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  John,  crowned;  Pembroke,  Salisbury, 
and  other  Lords.     The  King  takes  bisftate. 

K.  John.    Here  once  again  we  fit,  once  again 
crown'd,'* 
And  looked  upon,  I  hope,  with  cheerful  eyes. 

Pem.  This  once  again,  but  that  your  highnels 
pleas 'd. 
Was  once  fuperfluous :  *  you  were  crown'd  before. 
And  that  high  royalty  was  ne*er  pluck'd  off; 
The  faiths  of  men  ne*er  ftained  with  revolt; 
Frefli  expedlation  troubled  not  the  land. 
With  any  long'd-for  change,  or  better  ftate. 

Sal.  Therefore,  to  be  poffefs'd   with  double 
pomp. 
To  guard  a  title  that  was  rich  before,^ 

4 once  again  rwuwirV,]    Old  coyy ^-^gainjl.    Corredied  in 

the  fourth  folio.    Malonb. 

^  This  one f  again  t 

Was  oncefuUrfluom  .*]    This  one  time  more  was  one  time  more 
than  enough.    Johnson. 

It  (hoold  be  remembered  that  King  John  was  at  prefent  crowned 
for  atit  fourth  time*     Steevens. 

Jean's  fecond  coronation  was  at  Canterbury  in  the  year  1201. 
He  was  crowned  a  third  time  at  the  fame  place«  after  the  murder 
pf  his  nephew,  in  April  1 202 ;  probably  with  a  view  of  con- 
firming his  title  to  the  throne,  his  competitor  no  longer  ftanding  in 
his  way.     Ma  lone. 

*  To  guard  a  title  that  *was  rich  he/ore,]  To  guards  is  to  fringe, 

Johnson. 
^lather,  to  lace.     So,  in  The  Merchant  of  Fenice : 

'•  give  him  a  livery 

'*  More ^*^rd>// than  his  fellows."    Steevens. 

Sec  Meafurefor  Mea/ure,  Vol,  IV.  p.  282*3,  n.  2.     Malone. 
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To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily. 

To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet. 

To  fmooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 

Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper-light 

To  feek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnifh# 

Is  wafteful,  and  ridiculous  excefs. 

Pemb.  But  that  your  royal  pleafure  muft  be  done. 
This  ad  is  as  an  ancient  tale  new  told;' 
And,  in  the  laft  repeating,  troublefome. 
Being  urged  at  a  time  unfcafonabje. 

SjL.  In  this,  the  antique  and  well-noted  face 
Of  plain  old  form  is  much  disfigured: 
And,  like  a  (hifted  wind  unto  a  fail. 
It  make*  the  courfe  of  thoughts  to  fetch  about; 
Startles  and  fright*  confideration; . 
Makes  found  opinion  fick,  and  truth  fufpefted. 
For  putting  on  fo  new  a  fafhion'd  robe. 

Pemb.  When  workmen  ftrive  to  do  better  than 
well. 
They  do  confound  their  (kill  in  covetoufnefs  :• 
And,  oftentimes,  excufing  of  a  fault, 

7  as  an  anciettt  tak  nenx)  fold;]     Had  Shakfpeare  been  a 

diligent  examiner  of  his  own  compofitions,  he  would  not  fo  foon 
have  repeated  an  idea  which  he  had  firft  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Dauphin : 

'<  Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale, 

**  Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowfy  man." 
Mft  Malonf  ba^  a  remark  to  the  fame  tendency.    Steevbns. 

'  They  do  iMfoHnd  their  jkill in  covetoufnefs:]  i.  e.  not  by  their 
avarice,  bat  in  an  eager  emulation^  an  intenfe  defire  of  excelling ; 
as  ia  Menry  F; 

**  But  if  it  be  a  fin  to  cwet  honour^ 

'*  I  apu  the  Qioft  o^nding  foiU  alive."    Theobald. 

So»  in  our  author's  103d  Sonnet : 

••  Were  it  not  finful  then,  driving  to  mend, 
**  To  mar  the  fubjed  that  before  was  well  ?" 
Again,  in  ILing  Lear: 

•<  Striving  to  better,  oft  we  m^  what's  wclU"  M^^'O^'S* 
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Doth  make  the  fault  the  worfc  by  the  cxcufe;  . 
As  patches,  fet  upon  a  little  breach, 
Difcredit  more  in  hiding  of  the  fault,*^ 
Than  did  the  fault  before  it  was  fo  patch'd. 

Sal.  To  this  efFeft,  before  you  were  new-crown*d. 
We  breathed  our  counfel :  but  it  pleas'd  your  high* 

nefs 
To  overbear  it;  and  we  are  all  well  pleased ; 
Since  all  and  every  part  of  what  we  would,* 
Doth  make  a  ftand  at  what  your  highnefs  will. 

K.  John.  Some  reafons  of  this  double  corona- 
tion 
I  have  poflefs*d  you  with,  and  think  them  ftrongj 
And  more,  more  ftrong,  (when  lefler  is  my  fear,; 
I  (hall  indue  you  with :  *  Mean  time,  but  alk 
What  you  would  have  reformed,  that  is  not  well ; 
And  well  fhall  you  perceive,  how  willingly 
I  will  both  hear  and  grant  you  your  requefls. 

9 in  biding  of  the  fiiult,]  Fault  means  hlemiflf.    Stebvens. 

*  Svue  all  and  every  fart  of  ivbat  we  nvouJJ,]    Since  the  whole 
and  each  particular  part  of  our  wiihes,  &c.    Ma  lone. 
'  Some  reafons  of  this  Jouble  coronation 
J  bofue  poffefs*  d you  ivitb^  and  think  them  ftrong ; 
And  more,  more  ftrong,  (when  leffer  is  my  fear,) 
IflnsU  indue  you  ixj'ith :]     Mr.  Theobald  reads — (the  lejfer  it  my 
femr)  which>  in  the  following  note.  Dr.  Johnfon  has  attempted  to 
explain.     Steevens. 

I  have  told  you  fome  reafons,  in  my  opinion  ftrong,  and  (hall 
tell  mottyetftronger ;  for  the  ftronger  my  rcafons  are,  the  l^s  is  my 
fear  of  your  difapp rotation.     This  feems  to  be  the  meaning. 

Johnson. 
And  more,  more  ftrong,  (when  leffer  is  my  fear  ^ 
Ift?all  indue  you  'with :]  The  firft  folio  reads ; 

(then  Uffer  is  my  fear) 

The  true  reading  is  obvious  enough ; 

(when  Itffer  is  my  fear).     TyRWHITT. 

I  have  done  this  emendation  the  juftice  to  place  it  in  the  text. 

Steevens. 
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Pemb.  Then  I,  (as  one  that  am  the  tongue  of 
thefe, 
To  found  the  purpofes '  of  all  their  hearts,) 
Both  for  myfelf  and  them,  (but,  chief  of  all. 
Your  fafety,  for  the  which  myfelf  and  them 
Bend  their  bed  ftudies,)  heartily  requeft 
The  enfranchifement  of  Arthur ;  whofe  reftraint 
Doth  move  the  murmuring  lips  of  difcontcnt 
To  break  into  this  dangerous  argument, — 
If,  what  in  reft  you  have,  in  right  you  hold. 
Why  then  your  fears,  (which,  as  they  fay,  attend 
The  fteps  of  wrong,)  fhould  move  you  to  mew  up 
Your  tender  kinfman,^  and  to  choke  his  days 
With  barbarous  ignorance,  and  deny  his  youth 


5  To  /otmd  the  purpo/es — ]  To  dtclare^  to  publi/b  the  defires  of 
all  thofe.    Johnson. 

*  If,  nvhat  hi  l^you  ifove,  in  right  you  boldf 
Why  lYitn  your  fears,  {ivhich,  as  they  fay,  attend 
The  fteps  ofiurong,)  fhould  mwe  you  to  mewj  up 
Your  tender  kinfmatt^  &C.]  Perhaps  we  (hoold  read : 
If,  nvbat  in  WTcStyou  have,  in  right  you  hold, 
i.  e.  if  what  vou  poiTefs  by  an  a^  of  feizure  or  violence^  &c. 
So  again,  in  this  play : 

**  The  imminent  decay  of  lurefUd  pomp." 
Wreft  is  a  fubftantive  ufed  by  Spenfer,  and  by  our  author  in  Troilus 
WidCreJJida.     Steeveks. 

The  emendation  propofed  by  Mr.  Steevens  is  its  own  Toucher. 
If  then  and  Jhould  change  places^  and  a  mark  of  interrogation  be 
placed  after  exercife^  tlie  full  fenfe  of  the  pafTage  will  be  leftored. 

Hbnlcy. 
Mr.  Steevens's  reading  of  fwreft  is  better  than  his  explanation. 
If  adopted,  the  meaning  mufl  be — If  ijchutyou  pojfefs,  or  have  in 
your  hand,  or  grafp,     R I T so  N . 

It  is  evident  that  the  wotdis  Jhould  and  then,  have  changed  their 
places.     M.  Mason. 

•    The  conftrudion  is — If  you  have  a  good  title  to  what  you  now 
^ietly  poflefs,  why  xhcn  Jhould  your  fears  move  you,  &c.   Ma  lone. 
Perhaps  this  queftion  is  elliptically  exprefTed,  and  means — 
"  Why  then  is  it  that  your  fears  Ihould  move  you,"  &c. 

Steevens. 
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The  rich  advantage  of  good  exercife? ' 
That  the  time's  enemies  may  not  have  this 
To  grace  occafions,  let  it  be  our  fuit, 
Th^t  you  have  bid  us  a(k  his  liberty; 
Which  for  our  goods  we  do  no  further  afk^ 
Than  whereupon  our  weal,  on  you  depending. 
Counts  it  your  weal,  he  have  his  liberty. 
K*  John.  Let  it  be  fo ;  I  do  commit  his  youth 


> 


Enter  HuBiRt* 

To  your  diredlion, — Hubert,  what  news  with  you  ? 
Pemb.  This  is  the  man  Ihould  do  the  blooay 
deed;  >r 

He  fhow'd  his  warrant  to  a  friend  of  mine : 
The  image  of  a  wicked  'heinous  fault 
Lives  in  his  eye ;  that  clofe  afpedl  of  his 
Does  fhow  the  mood  of  a  much-troubled  breaft ; 
And  I  do  fearfully  believe,  'tis  done. 
What  we  fo  fear*d  he  had  a  charge  to  do- 

Sal.  The  colour  of  the  king  doth  come  and  go. 
Between  his  purpofe  and  his  confcience/ 


7  gooJ  exerci/e?']  In  the  middle  ages  the  whole  education 

of  princes  and  noble  youths  confifted  in  martial  exercifes^  &c. 
Thcfe  could  not  be  eafily  had  in  a  prifon>  where  mental  improve- 
ments might  have  been  afforded  as  well  as  any  where  elfe ;  but  this 
fort  of  education  never  entered  into  the  thoughts  of  our  aftivc, 
warlike,  but  i^Uierate  nobility.     Percy. 

•  Bet<ween  his  purpofe  and  his  confcience^  Between  his  confciomf' 
nefs  of  gtult^  and  his  defign  to  conceal  it  by  fair  profeflion8« 

JoHMSOK* 

The  purpofe  of  the  King,  which  Salifbury  alludes  to,  is  that  of 
putting  Arthur  to  death,  which  he  confiders  as  not  yet  accom- 
plilhed,  and  therefore  fuppofes  that  there  might  dill  £e  a  confli^ 
in  the  King's  mind, 

"  Between  ]m  purpofe  and  his  confciencc," 

Vol.  VIII.  K 
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Like  heralds  'twixt  two  dreadful  battles  fct :  ^ 
His  paflion  is  Xo  ripe,  it  needs  muft  break. 
Pemb.  And,  when  it  breaks/  I  fear,  will  ifluc 
thence 
The  foul  corruption  of  a  fweet  child's  death. 

K.  John.   Wc  cannot  hold   mortality's  ftrong 
hand : — 
Good  lords,  although  my  will  to  give  is  living. 
The  fuit  which  you  demand  is  gone  and  dead  : 
He  tells  us,  Arthur  is  deceased  to-night. 

Sal.  Indeed,  we  fear'd,  his  ficknefs  was  pad  cure. 

yPEMB.  Indeed,  we  heard  how  near  his  death  he 
was. 
Before  the  child  himfelf  felt  he  was  fick : 
This  muft  be  anfwcr*d,  either  here,  or  hence. 

K.  JoHV.  Why  do  you  bend  fuch  folcmn  brows 
on  me? 


So  when  Saliibury  feei  the  dead  body  of  Arthur,  he  fays, 
**  It  is  the  (hameful  work  of  Hubert's  hand ; 
«'  The  praAife  and  die  furfc/e  of  the  king.''    M.  Mason . 
Rather^  between  the  criminal  a^  that  he  fiattrnd  and  commanded 
to  be  execnted,  and  the  reproaches  of  his  confcience  confequcnt 
on  the  execution  of  it.     So,  in  Coriolanus  : 

**  It  is  zfMrpos*d  thing,  and  grows  by  plot." 
We  have  nearly  the  fame  expreffions  afterwards  r 

"  Nay,  in  the  body  of  this  flcfhly  land,  [in  John's  own 

perfon] 
**  HoftiHcy,  and  civil  tamult,  reigns 

**  Betiveeu  my  conJckHCi  and  my  coufii^i  death**  MaLONE« 
9  Likeberaldi  'tnvixt  Hw9  dreadful  battles  fet:]  But  heralds  are 
not  planted,  I  prefome,  in  the  midft  betwixt  two  lines  of  battle^ 
though  they,  and  trumpets,  are  often  fent  over  from  party  to  party, 
to  propofe  terms,  demand  a  parley,  &c.  I  have  therefore  ventured 
to  TtzQffint*    Theobald. 

'  Set  is  not  fixed,  but  only  placed\  heralds  muft  be  Jet  between 
battles,  in  order  to  \^Jent  between  them.    Johnson. 

^  And,  ivbfft  it  breaks,"]    This  is  but  an  indelicate  metaphor, 
taken  from  an  impoilhumated  tumour.    Johnson^ 

7 
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Think  you,  I  bear  the  (hears  of  deftiny  ? 
Have  I  commandment  on  the  pulfe  of  life? 

Sal.  It  is  apparent  foul-play  j  and  'tis  fhame^ 
That  greatnefs  lliould  ^o  grofsly  offer  it : — 
So  thrive  it  in  your  game !  and  fo  farewell. 

Pemb.    Stay  yet,  lord  Salifbury;   I'll  go  with 
thee. 
And  find  the  inheritance  of  this  poor  child. 
His  little  kingdom  of  a  forced  grave. 
That  blood,  which  ow'd  the  breadth  of  all  this  ifle. 
Three  foot  of  it  doth  hold ;  Bad  world  the  while ! 
This  muft  not  be  thus  borne :  this  will  break  out 
To  all  our  forrows,  and  ere  long,  I  doubt. 

[Exeunt  Lords. 

K.  JouN.  They  burn  in  indignation ;  I  repent ; 
There  is  no  fure  foundation  fet  on  blood ; 
No  certain  life  achieved  by  others*  death.-  ■   ■ 

Enter  a  MefTenger. 

A  fearful  eye  thou  haft ;  Where  is  that  blood. 

That  I  have  feen  inhabit  in  thofe  cheeks  ? 

So  foul  a  fky  clears  not  without  a  ftorm : 

Pour  down  thy  weather : — How  goes  all  in  France  ? 

Mess.  From  France  to  England.' — Never  fuch 
a  power 
For  any  foreign  preparation, 
Was  levied  in  the  body  of  a  land ! 
The  copy  of  your  fpeed  is  learn'd  by  them  j 
For,  when  you  fhould  be  told  they  do  prepare. 
The  tidings  come,  that  they  are  all  arrived. 

'  From  France  to  Eftglaft(i»'\  The  king  aiks  hcnv  all  goes  In 
France ,  the  meflenger  catches  the  word  goes,  and  anfwers,  that 
nmhatwer  is  in  France  goes  now  into  England.    Joh  nson. 

K  2 
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K.  John.  O,  where  hath  our  intelligence  been 

drunk? 
Where  hath  it  flept?*     Where  is  my  mothcr*s 

care  ? 
That  fuch  an  army  could  be  drawn  in  France^ 
And  fhe  not  hear  of  it  ? 

Mess.  My  liege,  her  ear 

Is  ftopp'd  with  dull ;  the  firft  of  April,  died 
Your  noble  mother:  And,  as  I  hear,  my  lord. 
The  lady  Conftance  in  a  frenzy  died 
Three  days  before :  but  this  from  rumour's  tongue 
I  idly  heard ;  if  true,  or  falfe,  I  know  not. 

K.  John.  Withhold  thy  fpeed,  dreadful  occa- 
fion! 
O,  make  a  league  with  me,  till  I  have  pleas'd 
My  difcontented  peers ! — What !  mother  dead? 
How  wildly  then  walks  my  eftate  in  France!^ — 
Under  whofe  condudl  came  thofe  powers  of  France, 
That  thou  for  truth  giv'ft  out,  are  landed  here  ? 

Mess.  Under  the  Dauphin. 


*♦  O,  njuherf  hath  our  intelligence  been  drunk  ? 
Where  hath  it  flcpt?]  So,  in  Macbeth: 

**  Was  the  hope  drunk 

"  Wherein  you  dreft  yourfclf?  hath  \\Jl(pt  lince?" 

Steevkns. 

*  /few  wildly  then  walks  my  eftate  in  France f'\  So,  in  one  of 
the  Pafton  Letters,  VoL  III.  p.  99:  '•  The  country  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  ftand  right  nvildly.'*    Ste  E ve ns. 

i.  e.  How  ill  ray  affairs  go  in  France ! — The  verb,  to  *walk,  is 
ufed  with  great  licenfe  by  old  writers.  It  often  means  to  go\  to 
mtyve.  So,  in  the  Continuation  of  Harding's  Chronicle,  154.3: 
«*  Evil  words  nualke  far."  Again,  in  Fenner's  Compter's  Common* 
•wealth,  1 61 8:  "  The  kec[)er,  admiring  he  could  not  hear  hi* 
prifoner's  tongue  tufalk  all  this  while,"  &c.     Malon e. 
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Enter  the  Baftard  and  Peter  of  Pom  fret. 

K.  John.  Thou  haft  made  me  giddy 

With  thefe  ill  tidings. — Now,  what  fays  the  Morld 
To  your  proceedings  ?  do  not  feek  to  ftufF 
My  head  with  more  ill  news,  for  it  is  full. 

Bast.  But,  if  you  be  afeard  to  hear  the  worft. 
Then  let  the  worft,  unheard,  fall  on  your  head. 

K.JoHN.  Bear  with  me,  coufin ;  fori  was  amaz*d* 
Under  the  tide :  but  now  I  breathe  again 
Aloft  the  flood ;  and  can  give  audience 
To  any  tongue,  fpeak  it  of  what  it  will. 

BAsr.  How  I  have  fped  among  the  clergymen. 
The  fums  I  have  collected  (hall  exprefs. 
But,  as  I  travelled  hither  through  the  land, 
I  find  the  people  ftrangely  fantafied ; 
Poflefs'd  with  rumours,  full  of  idle  dreams; 
Not  knowing  what  they  fear,  but  full  of  fear: 
And  here's  a  prophet,'  that  I  brought  with  me 
From  forth  the  ftrects  of  Pomfret,  whom  I  found 
With  many  hundreds  treading  on  his  heels ; 
To  whom  he  fung,  in  rude  harlh-founding  rhymes. 
That,  ere  the  next  Afccnfion-day  at  noon. 
Your  highnefs  Ihould  deliver  up  your  crown. 


*  /  nvas  amaz'd  — ]    i.  c.  dunned,  confounded.    So,  in 

Cymheline:  •« 1  am  amax'd  with  matter."     Again,  in  Tl>€ 

Merry  Wi^es  of  Wmdjor^  Vol.  III.  p.  499,  n.  5  : 

"  You  do  <7^wflz^  her  :  hear  the  truth  of  it,"    Steevens. 

7  And  here* s  a  prophet^  This  man  was  a  hermit  in  great  repute 
with  the  common  people.  Notwithftanding  the  event  is  faid  to 
have  fallen  out  as  he  had  prophefied,  the  poor  fellow  was  in- 
humanly dragged  at  horfes*  tails  through  the  ftrcets  of  Warham, 
^nd  together  with  his  Ton,  who  appears  to  have  been  even  more 
innocent  than  his  father,  hanged  afterwards  upon  a  gibbet.  Sec 
Holinfhed's  Chronicle,  under  the  year  1213.     Douce. 

K3     ' 
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K.  John.  Thou  idle  dreamer,  wherefore  didft 
thou  fo  ? 

P£r£ii.  Foreknowing  that  the  truth  will  falloutfo. 

K.  John.  Hubert,  away  with  him ;  imprifon  him ; 
And  on  that  day  at  noon,  whereon,  he  fays, 
I  (hall  yield  up  my  crown,  let  him  be  hang'd : 
Deliver  him  to  fafety,'  and  return. 
For  I  muft  ufe  thee.— O  my  gentle  coufin, 

\^Exit  Hubert,  with  Peter. 
Hear*ft  thou  the  news  abroad,  who  are  arriv'd  ? 

Bast.  The  French,  my  lord ;  men's  mouths  arc 
full  of  it : 
Befides,  I  met  lord  Bigot,  and  lord  Salifbury, 
(With  eyes  as  red  as  new-enkindled  fire,) 
And  others  more,  going  to  feek  the  grave 
Of  Arthur,  who,  they  fay,'  is  kill'd  to-night 
On  your  fuggeftion, 

K.  John.  Gentle  kinfman,  go. 

And  thruft  thyfelf  into  their  companies  : 
I  have  a  way  to  win  their  loves  again ; 
Bring  them  before  me. 

BAsr.  I  will  feek  them  out. 

K.JoiiN.  Nay,  but  make  hafte;  the  better  foot 

before. 

O,  let  me  have  no  fubjed  enemies. 

When  adverfe  foreigners  affright  my  towns 

With  dreadful  pomp  of  ftout  invafion  ! — 

Be  Mercury,  fet  feathers  to  thy  heels ; 

And  fly,  like  thought,  from  them  to  me  again. 

Bast.  The  fpirit  of  the  time  Ihall  teach  mc  fpccd. 

lExU. 

7  Ddi'ver  him  tofafetj^  That  is,  Gifve  him  into /aft  cuftody. 

Johnson. 

• who,  thty  faj,']    Old  copy— wi«w.    Corrcftcd  by  Mr# 

Pope.    Malone. 
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K.Jons.  Spoke  like  a  fpriteful  noble  gentle- 
man.-^ 
Go  after  him ;  for  he,  perhaps,  fhall  need 
Some  meflenger  betwixt  me  and  the  peers ; 
And  be  thou  he. 
Me$s.  With  all  my  heart,  my  liege. 

[Exii. 
K.  John.  My  mother  dead  I 

Re-enter  Hubert. 

Hub.  My  lord,  they  fay,  five  moons  were  fecn 
to-night:' 
Four  fixed;  and  the  fifth  did  whirl  about 
The  other  four,  in  wond'rous  motion. 

K.  John.  Five  moons  ? 

Hub.  Old  men,  and  beldams^ 

in  the  ftreets 
Do  prophecy  upon  it  dangeroufly : 
Young  Arthur's  death  is  common  in  their  mouths: 
And  when  they  talk  of  him,  they  fhake  their  heads^ 
And  whilper  one;  another  in  the  ear ; 
And  he,  that  fpeaks,  doth  gripe  the  hearer's  wrift; 
Whilft  he,  that  hears^  makes  fearfiil  ad:ion. 
With  wrinkled  brows,  with  nods,  with  rolling  eyes. 
I  faw  a  fmith  fland  with  his  hammer,  thus. 
The  whilft  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool. 
With  open  mouth  fwallowing  a  tailor's  news ; 
Who,  with  his  (hears  and  meafure  in  his  hand. 


^  9  five  moons  rwerefeen  to-niiht :  &c,]  This  incident  is  men- 
tioned by  few  of  our  hiftorians :  I  have  met  with  it  no  where  but 
in  Matthenv  of  Wejiminfler  and  Folydore  Virgil^  with  a  fmall  alterai^ 
tion.  Thefe  kind  of  appearances  were  more  common  about  that 
time  than  either  before  or  fince.    Grey. 

This  incident  is  likewife  n\entioned  in  the  old  King  John. 

StEEVEKS, 

K4. 
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Standing  on  flippers,  (which  his  nimble  halle 
Had  falfely  thru  ft  upon  contrary  feet,) ' 

I 

9  flippers f  (luhich  bis  nimble  hafte 

Had  faijely  thruft  uton  contrary  feety)'\  T  know  not  how  tho 
commentators  underftana  this  important  palTage,  which  in  Dr« 
Warbuirton's  edition  is  marked  as  eminently  beautiful,  and,  on  the 
whole,  not  without  juftice.  But  Shakfpeare  feems  to  have  con- 
founded the  man's  (hoes  with  his  gloves.  He  that  is  frighted  or 
hurried  may  put  his  hand  into  the  wrong  glove,  but  either  (hoe 
will  equally  admit  either  foot.  The  author  feems  to  be  didurbed 
by  the  diforder  which  he  defcribes.    Johnson. 

Df,  Johnfon  forgets  that  ancient  Jlippen  might  poflibly  be  very 
difierent  from  moocrn  ones.  Scott  in  his  Di/cwerie  of  Witchcraft 
tells  us :  *•  He  that  reccivcth  a  mifchance,  will  confider,  whether 
he  put  not  on  his  ihirt  the  wrong  fide  outwards,  or  his  left  Jhoe  on 
his  right  foot.**  One  of  the  jcfts  of  Scogan,  by  Andrew  Bordc,  is 
how  he  defrauded  two  (hoemakers,  one  of  a  right  foot  boot,  and 
the  other  of  a  left  foot  one.  And  Davies  in  one  of  his  epigrams, 
conipares  a  man  to  **  a  foft-knit  hofe  thatferves  each  leg.** 

Farmer. 

In  The  Fleire,  1615,  is  the  following  pafTage:  *' This  fel- 

low  is  like  your  upright  Jhoe,  he  will  ferve  either  foot."  From  this 
we  may  infer  that  fome  (hoes  could  only  be  worn  on  the  foot  for 
which  they  were  made.     And  Barrett  in  his  Alvearie,  i  j8o,  as 

^n  inftance  of  the  word  ivrong^  fays :  ** to  put  on  his  Jbooes 

*wrong.**  Again,  in  A  merye  J  eft  of  a  man  that  luas  called  Honvle* 
^Usy  bl.  1,  no  date :  •*  Howleglas  had  cut  all  the  lether  for  the 
^eftefocte.  Then  when  his  mafter  favve  all  his  lether  cut  for  the 
leftefoote,  then  afked  he  Howleglas  if  there  belonged  not  to  the 
teftefoote  a  right  foote.  Then  fayd  Howleglas  to  his  maifter.  If 
that  he  had  tolde  that  to  me  before,  I  would  have  cut  them ;  but 
an  it  pleafe  you  I  ihall  cut  as  mani  right  Jhoone  unto  them.'' 
Again,  in  Frohifber* s  fecoud  Voyage  for  the  difco^^erie  of  CataiOf  4X0. 
bl.  1.  1578:  *'  They  alfo  beheld  (to  their  great  maruaile)  a  dublct 
of  canuas  made  after  the  Englilhe  faihion,  a  fhirt,  a  girdle,  three 
ihoes  for  contrarie  feety*  Sec.  p.  21.     Steevens. 

See  Martin's  Defcription  of  the  Weft  em  Iflaiids  of  Scotland ^   ^1^3, 

J).  207  :  "  The  generality  now  only  wear  (hoes  having  one  thin 
ble  only,  znd  Jbaped  after  the  right  and  left  foot  ^  fo  that  what  is  for 
one  foot  will  not  ferve  the  other."  The  meaning  feems  to  be, 
that  the  extremities  of  the  (hoes  were  not  round  or  fquare,  but 
were  cut  in  an  oblique  angle,  or  aflant  from  the  great  toe  to  the 
Ijttlp  one.     Sec  likewife,   The  Pbilofophical  Tranja^iom  abridged. 
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Told  of  a  many  choufand  warlike  French, 
That  were  embatteled  and  rank'd  in  Kent : 
Another  lean  unwafh'd  artificer 
Cuts  off  his  tale,  and  talks  of  Arthur's  death. 
K.  John.  Why  feek'ft  thou  to  poflefs  me  with 
thefc  fears  ? 
Why  urgeft  thou  fo  oft  young  Arthur's  death? 
Thy  hand  hath  murder'd  him :  I  had  mighty  caufe  * 
To  wilh  him  dead,  but  thou  hadft  none  to  kill  him. 

Hub.  Had  none,  my  lord !  ^  why,  did  you  not  pro* 
voke  me  ? 

K.  John.  It  is  the  curfe  of  kings,*  to  be  attende4 
By  flaves,  that  take  their  humours  for  a  warrant 
To  break  within  the  bloody  houfe  of  life : 

Vol.  III.  p.  432,  and  Vol.  VII.  p.  23,  where  are  exhibited  (hoct 
and  fandals  fhaped  to  the  feet,  fpreading  more  to  the  ootfide  than 
the  infide.     Toli.et. 

So,  in  Holland's  tranilation  of  Suetonius,  16061  "  if  in  a 

morning  his  (hoes  wtr^  put  one  [r.  cm]  wrong,  and  namely  the  left 
for  the  right t  he  held  it  unlucky."  Our  author  himfelf  alfo  fur- 
niihes  an  authority  to  the  fame  point.  Speed  in  The  9aw  GentU" 
men  of  Verona ,  fpeaks  of  a  left  flioe.  It  fhould  be  remembered  that 
tailors  generally  work  barefooted:  a  circumftance  which  Shak- 
fpeare  probably  had  in  his  thoughts  when  he  wrote  this  pailage, 
I  believe  the  word  contrary  in  his  time  was  frequently  accented  on 
the  fecond  fyllable,  and  that  it  was  intended  to  be  fo  accented 
here.     So  Spenfer,  in  his  Faery  ^een : 

'*  That  with  the  wind  contrary  courfes  few."     Malonb. 

* /  had  mighty  caufe — ]  The  old  copy,  more  redundantly^ 

/  had  a  mighty  caiife,     S T E E V  E  N  s. 

5  Had  none,  my  lord!^  Old  copy — No  had.  Corrcdled  by 
Mr.  Pope.     Malonb. 

^  //  //  the  curfe  of  kings,  &c.]  This  plainly  hints  at  Davifon't 
cafe,  in  the  affair  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  fo  muft  have  beea 
inferted  long  after  the  firil  reprefentation.     W a  r  b  u  r to  n. 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  our  author  meant  to  pay  his  court 
to  Elizabeth  by  this  covert  apology  for  her  condudl  to  Mary, 
The  Queen  of  Scots  was  beheaded  m  1587,  fome  years,  I  belicvCj 
before  he  had  produced  any  play  on  the  ft  age,    M  a  l  o  n  e» 
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And,  on  the  winking  of  authority. 

To  underftand  a  law ;  to  know  the  meaning 

Of  dangerous  majefty,  when,  perchance,  it  frowns 

More  upon  hurhour  than  advis'd  refped:/ 

Hub*  Here  is  your  hand  and  feal  for  what  I  did. 

K.  John.  O,  when  the  laft  account  'twixt  heaven 
and  earth 
Is  to  be  made,  then  (hall  this  hand  and  feal 
Witnefs  againfl  us  to  damnation ! 
How  oft  the  fight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds. 
Makes  deeds  ill  done !  Hadeft  not  thou  been  by, 
A  fellow  by  the  hand  of  nature  marked, 
<^oted,^  and  fign'd,  to  do  a  deed  of  (hame, 
TKis  murder  had  not  come  into  my  mind : 
But,  taking  ilote  of  thy  abhorred  afped:. 
Finding  thee  fit  for  bloody  villainy. 
Apt,  liable,  to  be  employed  in  danger, 
I  faintly  broke  with  thee  of  Arthur's  death; 
And  thou,  to  be  endeared  to  a  king, 
Made  it  no  confcience  to  dcftroy  a  prince. 

HvB.  My  lord, 

K.John.  Hadft  thou  but  fhook  thy  head,*  or 
made  a  paufe, 

4 ad<vi5*drt{^t(k.'\  i.  e.  deliberate  confidentioii,  refleAion. 

So,  in  Hamlet: 

"  There's  the  refpea 

"  That  makes  calamity  of  fo  long  life."    Steevens. 

*  ^oted,]  i.  c.  obferved,  diftinguifh*d.  So,  in  HamUt: 
'*  I  am  forty,  that  with  better  heed  and  judgement 
«•  I  had  not  quoted  him."     Steevens. 

See  Vol.  V,  p.  277,  n.  8.    Malone. 

^  Hadft  thou  hutjbook  thy  heady  &c.]  There  are  many  touches  of 
nature  in  this  conference  of  John  with  Hubert.  A  man  engaged 
in  wickednefs  would  keepthe  profit  to  himfelf,  and  transfer  the 
gtdlt  to  his  accomplice.  Thefe  reproaches  vented  againft  Hul^ert 
are  not  the  words  of  art  or  policy,  but  the  eruptions  of  a  mind 
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When  I  fpake  darkly  what  I  purpofed; 

Or  turned  an  eye  of  doubt  upon  my  face. 

As  bid  ^  me  tell  my  tale  in  exprefs  words ; 

Deep  fhame  had  flruck  me  dumb,  made  me  break  off. 

And  thofe  thy  fears  might  have  wrought  fears  in  me: 

But  thou  didft  underftand  me  by  my  figns. 

And  didft  in  iigns  again  parley  with  fin ; 

Yea,  without  ftop,  didft  let  thy  heart  confent. 

And,  confequently,  thy  rude  hand  to  adl 

The  deed>  which  both  our  tongues  held  vile  to 

name. — 
Out  of  my  fight,  and  never  fee  me  more ! 
My  nobles  leave  me ;  and  my  ftate  is  brav'd. 


fwelling  with  confcioufnels  of  a  crime,  and  defiioas  of  diTcbarging 
its  roifery  on  another. 

This  account  of  the  timidity  of  guilt  is  drawn  ab  ifjts  receffihus 
mentis y  from  the  intimate  knowledge  of  mankind^  particularly  that 
line  in  which  he  fays,  that  to  have  hid  him  ttll  his  tale  in  exprefs 
words,  would  have)?rjrri  him  dumhi  nothing  is  more  certain,  than 
that  bad  men  ufe  aJI  the  arts  of  i^lacy  upon  themfelves,  palliate 
their  anions  to  their  own  minds  by  gentle  terms,  and  hide  them- 
felves from  their  own  dete^on  in  ambiguities  and  fubterfugcs. 

JOHNSOir. 

'  As  hid — ]    Thus  the  old  copy.    Mr.  Malone  reads — And. 

Steevens. 
Mr.  Pope  reads — Or  bid  me,  Ac.  but  As  b  rery  unlikely  to 
have  been  printed  for  Or. 

As  we  have  here  As  printed  inftead  of  And^  fo  vice  versa  in  King 
Henrj  V.  410.  1 600,  we  find  And  mifprinted  for  As : 
'*  And  in  this  glorious  and  well  fonghten  field 
**  We  kept  together  in  our  chivalry."    Malone. 
As,  in  ancient  lanfi;uage,  has  fometimes  the  power  of— ^  fir 
mfiance.     So,  in  Hamlet: 

*'  As,  ftars  with  trains  of  fire,"  &c. 
In  the  prefent  inftance  it  feems  to  mean,  as  if.    «*  Had  you,  (fayt 
the  King,  fpeaking  elliptically,)  tum'd  an  eye  of  doubt  on  my 
face,  as  if  to  bid  me  tell  my  tale  in  exprefs  words,"  8cq.    So,  in 
Spenfer's  Faery  ^een: 

"  That  with  the  noife  it  (hook  as  it  would  fall ;" 
i.  e.  as  if. — I  have  not  therefore  difturbed  the  old  reading. 

Stcevsmi* 
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Even  at  my  gates,  with  ranks  of  foreign  powers : 

Nay,  in  the  body  of  this  flcfhly  land. 

This  kingdom,  this  confine  of  blood  and  breath, 

Hoftility  and  civil  tumult  reigns 

Between  my  confcience,  and  my  coufin's  death. 

Hub.  Arm  you  againft  your  other  enemies, 
I'll  make  a  peace  between  your  foul  and  you. 
Young  Arthur  is  alive :  This  hand  of  mine 
Is  yet  a  maiden  and  an  innocent  hand. 
Not  painted  with  the  crimfon  fpots  of  blood. 
Within  this  bofom  never  enter'd  yet 
The  dreadful  motion  of  a  murderous  thought,* 
And  you  have  (lander'd  nature  in  my  form ; 
Which,  howfoever  rude  exteriorly. 
Is  yet  the  cover  of  a  fairer  mind 
Than  to  be  butcher  of  an  innocent  child. 

K.  John.  Doth  Arthur  live?  O,  hafte  thee  to  the 
peers. 
Throw  this  report  on  their  incenfed  rage. 
And  make  them  tame  to  their  obedience ! 
Forgive  the  comment  that  my  paflion  made 
Upon  thy  feature ;  for  my  rage  was  blind. 
And  foul  imaginary  eyes  of  blood 
Prefented  thee  more  hideous  than  thou  art. 
O,  anfwer  not ;  but  to  my  clofct  bring 
The  angry  lords,  with  all  expedient  hafte : 
I  conjure  thee  but  flowly ;  run  more  faft.^  [Exeunf. 

*  The  dreadful  motion  of  a  murd'rous  thought^  Nothing  can  be 
falfer  than  what  Hubert  here  fays  in  his  own  vindication;  for  we  find, 
from  a  preceding  fcene,  the  motion  of  a  murderous  thought  had  en- 
ured into  him,  and  that  very  deeply :  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
the  tears»  the  intreaties,  and  the  innocence  of  Arthur  had  diverted 
«nd  foppreiTcd  it.     Wars u rto n. 

*>  The  old  play  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  firfl  of  which 
concludes  with  the  King's  defpatch  of  Hubert  on  this  meffage ;  thp 
fccond  begins  with  •<  Enter  Arthur,"  &c.  as  in  the  following 
(cene.    Steeveks. 
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SCENE     III. 

ne  fame.     Before  the  Caftle. 

Enter  Arthur,    on  the  IValls. 

jIrth.  The  wall  is  high;  ^nd  yet  will  I  leap 
down :  * — 

Good  ground,  be  pitiful,  and  hurt  me  not ! 

There*s  few,  or  none,  do  know  me ;  if  they  did. 

This  Ihipboy's  femblancehathdifguis'd  me  quite. 

I  am  afraid;  and  yet  I'll  venture  it. 

If  I  get  down,  and  do  not  break  my  limbs, 

I'll  find  a  thoufand  (hifts  to  get  away : ' 

As  good  to  die,  and  go,  as  die,  and  flay. 

[Leaps  down. 
O  me !  my  uncle's  fpirit  is  in  thefe  ftones : — 
Heaven  take  my  foul,  and  England  keep  my  bones ! 

[Dies. 

Enter  Pembroke,  Salisbury,  ajid  Bigot. 

Sal.  Lords,  I  will  meet  him  at  faint  Edmund's- 
Bury ; 

*  Tlf£  fwali  is  high ;  and  yet  'will  I  leap  donxnf\  Our  author  has 
here  followed  the  old  play.  In  what  manner  Arthur  was  deprived 
of  his  life,  is  not  afcertained.  Matthew  Paris,  relating  the  event* 
ufes  the  word  e^anuit\  and  indeed  as  King  Philip  afterwards  pub- 
lickly  accuCed  King  John  of  putting  his  nephew  to  death,  with- 
out mentioning  either  the  manner  of  it  or  his  accomplices,  we 
may  conclude  that  it  was  conduded  with  impenetrable  fecrecy. 
The  French  hiftorians  however  fay,  that  John  coming  in  a  boat, 
during  the  night-time,  to  the  caftle  of  Rouen,  where  the  yt>ong 
prince  was  confined,  ordered  him  to  be  brought  forth,  and  having 
ftabbed  him,  while  fupplicating  for  mercy,  the  King  fattened  a 
ftonc  to  the  dead  boily,  and  threw  it  into  the  Seine,  in  order  to 

?'vc  fome  colour  to  a  report,  which  he  afterwards  caufed  to  bo 
read,  that  the  prince  attempting  to  efcape  out  of  a  window  of  the 
tower  of  the  caftlc«  fell  into  the  river,  and  was  drowned. 

Malone. 
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It  is  our  fafety,  and  we  muft  embrace 
This  gentle  offer  of  the  perilous  time. 

Pemb.  Who  brought  that  letter  from  the  car- 
dinal ? 

Sal.  The  count  Melun,  a  noble  lord  of  France; 
Whofe  private  with  me/  of  the  Dauphin's  love. 
Is  much  more  general  than  thefe  lines  import. 

Big.  To-morrow  morning  let  us  meet  him  then. 
Sji.  Or,  rather  then  fet  forward:  for  'twill  be 
Two  long  days'  journey,  lords,  or  e'er  we  meet.' 


*  TFhofi  frrvate^  &c.]  1.  c.  whofc  private  account  of  the  Dau- 
phin's a&d^ion  to  our  caufc^  is  much  more  ample  than  the  letters. 

POPB* 

•  or  e'er  nve  meet.'\  This  phrafe,  fo  freauent  in  our  old 
writen»  is  not  wcU  underftood.  Or  is  here  the  lame  as  ertt  \.  tm 
before^  and  (hould  be  written  (as  it  is  dill  pronounced  in  Shrop- 
fhire)  ore.  There  the  common  people  ufe  it  often.  Thus,  they 
fay.  Ore  to-morronv^  for  ere  or  before  to-morronv.  The  addition  of 
ever,  or  e'er,  is  merely  augmentative. 

That  or  has  the  full  (enfe  of  befire,  and  that  e'er  when  Joined 
with  it  is  merely  augmentative,  is  proved  from  innumerable  paf- 
fages  in  our  ancient  writers^  wherein  or  occurs  iimply  without  e*er, 
and  muft  bear  that  fignification.  Thus,  in  the  old  tragedy  of 
Mafier  Arden  of  Fe<ve^am,  IC99,  P^arto,  /attributed  by  fome, 
though  falfely,  to  Shakfpeare)  tne  wife  fays : 

**  He  ihall  be  murdered  or  the  guefts  come  in." 

Sig.  H.  Ill.b.    Percy. 
So,  va  All  for  Money,  vn  old  Morali/j,  15742 

**  I  could  fit  in  the  cold  a  good  while  I  fwear, 
*•  Or  I  would  be  weary  fudi  fuitors  to  hear." 
Again,  in  Ewiy  Matt,  another  Morality,  no  date : 

**  As,  or  we  departe,  thou  (halt  know." 
Agun,   in  the   interlude  of   The    Difobedient    Child,  bl«  1.    no 
date: 

••  To  fend  for  viduals  or  I  came  away." 
That  or  ihould  be  written  ore,  I  am  by  no  means  convinced* 
The  vulgar  pronunciation  of  a  particular  county  ought  not  to  be 
ttoeiYed  at  a  general  guide.   Ere  it  nearer  the  Saxon  primitive  aep. 

STEEYBllt. 
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Enter  the  Baftard. 

Bast.  Once  more  to-day  well  mct,diftcmpcr'd* 
lords ! 
The  king,  by  me,  requefts  your  prefcnce  ftraight. 

Sal.  The  king  hath  difpoffefs'd  himfelf  of  us ; 
We  will  not  line  his  thin  beftained  cloak 
With  our  pure  honours,  nor  attend  the  foot 
That  leaves  the  print  of  blood  where-e*er  it  walks : 
Return,  and  tell  him  fo ;  we  know  the  worft. 

Bast.  Whatever  you  think,  good  words,  I  think^ 
were  bed. 

Sal.  Our  griefs,  and  not  our  manners,  reafon 

now.* 
Bast.  But  there  is  little  reafon  in  your  grief; 
Therefore,  'twere  reafon,  you  had  manners  now. 
Pemb.  Sir,  fir,  impatience  hath  his  privilege. 
Bast.  *Tis  true;  to  hurt  his  mailer,  no  man  elfe^* 
Sal.  This  is  theprifon:  What  is  he  lies  here? 

[Seeing  Arthur. 

Pbmb.  O  death,  nuule  proud  with  pure  and 
princely  beauty  1 
The  earth  had  not  a  hole  to  hide  this  deed. 

Sal.  Murder,  as  hating  what  himfelf  hath  done. 
Doth  lay  it  op^n,  to  urge  on  revenge. 

4 dlftempef^i — ]    i.  c.  ruffled,   out  of  humour.    So,  in 

Hamlet: 

**  ■         in  hit  retirement  marrellons  diftemper*d**  S  te  b  r t  ttts. 

*  —  reafon  rmu^   To  nafon,  in  Shakipctre,  is  not  fo  often 
10  argue ^  as  to  tM.    Joh  nson. 

So,  in  Coriolanus: 

"  reafitt  with  the  fellow, 

"  Before  you'j)um(h  him."    St ee yens. 

^ n9  mtn  elfe.\    Old  copy — no  mans.     Corrc^d  by  ihc 

editor  of  the  fecond  folio.     M  a  l  o  k  e  • 
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Big.  Or,  when  he  doom'd  this  beauty  to  a  grave^ 
Found  it  too  precious-princely  for  a  grave. 

Sal.  Sir  Richard,  what  think  you?  Have  you 
beheld,^' 
Or  have  you  read,  or  heard  ?  or  could  you  think  ?  ^ 
Or  do  you  almoft  think,  although  you  fee. 
That  you  do  fee  ?  could  thought,  without  this  ob- 

Form  fuch  another  ?  This  is  the  very  top. 
The  height,  the  creft,  or  creft  unto  the  creft. 
Of  murder's  arms :  this  is  the  bloodied  fhame^ 
The  wildeft  favag'ry,  the  vileft  ftroke. 
That  ever  wall-ey'd  wrath,  or  flaring  rage, 
Prcfented  to  the  tears  of  foft  rcmorle. 

Pemb.   All  murders  paft  do  ftand  cxcus'd  in 
this: 
And  this,  fo  fole,  and  fo  unmatchable. 
Shall  give  a  holinefs,  a  purity. 
To  the  yet-unbegotten  fin  of  times ;  * 


*  Have  you   heheld^l     Old  copy — You  have,   &€•     Correded 
ky  the  editor  of  the  third  folio.     Malons« 

*  Or  ba'veyou  read,  or  heard  f  &c.]   Similar  interrogatories  have 
been  already  urged  by  the  Dauphin,  A61  III.  fc.  iv: 

"  Who  hath  read,  or  heard, 

**  Of  any  kindred  a^ion  like  to  this?"     Steevens. 

• fin  of  thne;]     The  old  copy — of  times.     I  follow  Mr. 

Pope,  whofe  reading  is  juflified  by  a  line  in  the  celebrated  foliloquy 
of  Hamlet : 

"  For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  fcorns  of  time  ?** 
Again,  by  another  in  this  play  of  King  John,  p.  157: 

"  I  am  not  glad  that  fuch  a  fore  of  time — ."   Steevens. 

—  o/" times;]     That  is,  of  all  future  times.     So,  in  King 

Minry  V: 

*'  By  cuilom  and  the  ordinance  of  timesj** 

Again,  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece : 

•*  For  now  againft  himfelf  he  founds  his  doom, 

««  That  through  the  length  of  times  he  ftandi  difgrac'd." 
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And  prove  a  deadly  bloodfhed  but  a  jeft, 
Exampled  by  this  heinous  fpeftacle. 

Bast.  It  is  a  damned  and  a  bloody  work; 
The  gracelefs  adipn  of  a  heavy  hand. 
If  that  it  be  the  work  of  any  hand. 

Sal.  If  that  it  be  the  work  of  any  hand? — 
We  had  a  kind  of  light,  what  Would  enfue: 
It  is  the  fhameful  work  of  Hubert's  hand ; 
The  practice,  and  the  purpofe,  of  the  king : — ^ 
From  whofe  obedience  I  forbid  my  foul. 
Kneeling  before  this  ruin  of  fweet  life. 
And  breathing  to  his  brcathlefs  excellence 
The  incenfe  of  a  vow,  a  holy  vow ; 
Never  to  tafte  the  pleafures  of  the  world,** 
Never  to  be  infedled  with  delight. 
Nor  converfant  with  eafe  and  idlenefs. 
Till  I  have  fct  a  glory  to  this  hand. 
By  giving  it  the  worlhip  of  revenge.* 

Mr.  Pope  and  the  fubfequent  editors  more  elegantly  read— ^dt/  of 
fim£i  bat  the  peculiarities  of  Shakfpeare's  didion  ought,  in  my 
apprehenfion,  to  be  faithfully  preferved.     Ma  lone. 

9  a  holy  ifcw ; 

Nenjer  to  tafte  the  pleafures  of  the  ivorlJ,]    This  is  a  copy  of 
the  vows  made  in  the  ages  of  faperftition  and  chivalry. 

Johnson. 

*  Till  I  havefet  a  glory  to  this  hand. 

By  giving  it  the  iMorfbip  of  revenge. '\    The  nmrfhip  is  the  dignity^ 
the  honour.     We  ftill  fay  <worfhipful  of  magiftrates.     Johnson. 

I  think  it  fhould  be — a  glory  to  this  head ; pointing  to  the 

dead  prince,  and  ufing  the  word  imrfhip  in  its  common  accepta* 
tion.     A  glory  is  a  frequent  term:  , 

**  Round  a-quaker's  beaver  caft  a  glory ^* 
fays  Mr.  Pope :    the  folemn  confirmation  of  the  other  lords  feems 
to  require  this  fenfc.     The  late  Mr.  Gray  was  much  pleafed  with 
this  corredion.     Farmer. 
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Pemb.  Big.  Our  fouls  religioufly  confirm  thy 
words. 


jE»/rr  Hubert. 

Hub.  Lords^  I  am  hot  with  hallc  in  feeking  you : 
Arthur  doth  live ;  the  king  hath  fcnt  for  you. 

Sal.  O,  he  is  bold,  and  blufhes  not  at  death : — 
Avaunt,  thou  hateful  villain,  get  thee  gone ! 

Hub.  I  am  no  villain. 

Sal.  Muft  I  rob  the  law  ? 

IDrawing  his /word. 

The  old  reading  feenw  right  to  me,  and  means, — ////  /  have 
famed  and  renonvned  my  onvft  band  ij  giving  it  the  bouokr  of  n*venge 
for  fo  foul  a  deed.  Glory  means  ffundor  and  magnificence  in  Bt. 
Matthenjjy  vi.  29.  So,  in  Markham's  Hufiamdiy^  i63f,  P*353- 
**  But  if  it  be  where  the  tide  is  fcant,  and  doth  no  more  but  brmg 
the  river  to  a  ^lory!*  L  e.  fills  the  banks  without  overflowing.  So, 
in  AA  II.  fc.  li.  of  this  play : 

"  O,  two  fuch  filver  currents,  when  they  join, 

'*  Do  glorify  the  banks  that  bound  them  in." 
A  thought  almoft  nmil^r  to  the  prefent,  occurs  in  Ben  Jonfon's 
Catiline^  who.  Aft  IV.  fc.  iv.  fays  to  Cethegus :  «*  When  we 
meet  again  we'll  facrifice  to  liberty.  Cet.  Ana  revenge.  That  we 
may  praiie  our  hands  once !"  i.  e.  O !  that  we  may  ict  siFloty,  or 
procure  honour  and  praife,  to  our  hands,  which  are  the  inSrumentB 
©f  adion.     ToLLET. 

I  believe,  at  repeating  thefe  lines,  Salisbury  fhould  take  hoki  of 
the  hand  of  Arthur,  to  which  he  promifes  to  pay  the  worfhip  of 
revenge.    M.  Mason. 

I  think  the  old  reading  the  true  one.  In  the  next  Ad  we  have 
the  following  lines : 

" 1  will  not  return, 

"  Till  my  attempt  fo  much  yat  glorify d 

«*  As  to  my  ample  hope  was  promifed." 
The  following  paflfage  in  Troihu  and  Creffida  is  decifive  in  fupport 
of  the  old  reading : 

«*  Jove,  let  ^neas  live, 

**  If  to  my  favord  his  fate  be  not  the  glory, 

**  A  thoufand  complete  courfes  of  the  fun."    Malone. 
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Bast.  Your  fword  is  bright,  flr;  put  it  up  again.^ 
SjiL.  Not  till  I  ftieath  it  in  a  murderer's  (kin. 

Hub.  Stand  back,  lord  Salifbury,  ftand  back,  I 
fay;       . 
By  heaven,  I  think,  my  fword's  as  (harp  as  yours: 
I  would  not  have  you,  lord,  forget  yourfelf. 
Nor  tempt  the  danger  of  my  true  defence  j  ♦ 
Left  I,  by  marking  of  your  rage,  forget 
Your  worth,  your  greatnefs,  and  nobility. 

Big.  Out,  dunghill !  dar'ft  thou  brave  a  noble- 
man? 

Hub.  Not  for  my  life :  but  yet  I  dare  defend 
My  innocent  life  againft  an  emperor. 

SjiL.  Thou  art  a  murderer. 

Hub.  Do  not  prove  me  fo ; 

Yet,  I  am  none :  *  Whofe  tongue  foe*er  fpeaks  falfe. 
Not  truly  fpeaks ;  who  fpeaks  not  truly,  lies. 

Pemb.  Cut  him  to  pieces. 

Bast.  Keep  the  peace,  I  fay. 

Sal.   Stand  by,    or  I  fhall  gall  you,  Faulcon- 
bridge. 

Bast.  Thou  wert  better  gall  the  devil,  Salift)ury : 
If  thou  but  frown  on  me,  or  ftir  thy  foot. 
Or  teach  thy  hafty  fpleen  to  do  me  (hame^ 


'  Your /word  is  bright  ^  fir ;  put  it  up  again.'\  i.  C  left  it  lofc  iti 
brightnefs.     So,  in  Othello : 

**  Keep  up  your  bright  fwords  j  for  the  dew  will  ruft  them." 

Malonb. 

"♦  true  defence ;]     Honeft  defence ;  defence  in  2Lgood  caufe. 

Johnson. 
5  Z)#  not  prtme  mefo ; 
Yet,  I  ammne:'\     Do  not  make  me  a  murderer,  by  com- 
pelling me  to  kill  you ;  I  am  hitherto  not  a  murderer. 

JOHNSOX. 
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I'll  ftrike  thee  dead.     Put  up  thy  fword  betimc; 
Or  rU  fo  maul  you  and  your  toafting-iron/ 
That  you  Ihall  think  the  devil  is  come  from  hell. 

Big.  What  wilt  thou  do,  i:enowned  Faulcon- 
bridge  ? 
Second  a  villain,  and  a  murderer  ? 

Hub.  Lord  Bigot,  I  am  none. 

Big.  Who  kill'd  this  prince  ? 

Hub.  'Tis  not  an  hour  lince  I  left  him  well : 
I  honoured  him,  I  lov*d  him ;  and  will  weep 
My  date  of  life  out,  for  his  fweet  life's  lofs. 

SjiL.  Truft  not  thofe  cunning  waters  of  his  eyes, 
For  villainy  is  not  without  fuch  rheum ; 
And  he,  long  traded  in  it,  makes  it  feem 
Like  rivers  of  remorfe '  and  innocency. 
Away,  with  me,  all  you  whofe  fouls  abhor 
The  uncleanly  favours  of  a  flaughter-houfc ; 
For  I  am  ftifled  with  this  fmell  of  fin. 

Big.  Away,  toward  Bury,  to  the  Dauphin  there ! 

Pemb.  There,  tell  the  king,  he  may  enquire  us 
out.  [Exeunt  Lords. 

Bast.  Here's  a  good  world ! — Knew  you  of  this 
fair  work  ? 
Beyond  the  infinite  and  boundlefs  reach 
Of  mercy,  if  thou  didft  this  deed  of  death. 
Art  thou  damn'd,  Hubert. 

Hub.      y  Do  but  hear  me,  fir. 

Bast.  Ha!  I'll  tell  thee  what ; 
Thou  art  damn'd  as  black — nay,  nothing  is  fo  black ; 

* your  toafting-iron,]     The  fame  thought  is  foand  laKing 

Henry  V :    'M  dare  not  fight,  but  I  will  wink  and  hold  oat  mine 
ir^H.    It  is  a  iimple  one,  but  what  though  ?  it  will  toaft  cbee/ef* 

Steevbns. 

7  Like  rrvers  d/'rcmorfe — ]   Remorfe  here,  as  almoft  every  where 
in  thefe  plays,  and  the  contemporary  books,  fignifies/i/^.  Malon  b. 
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Thou  art  more  deep  damn'd  than  prince  Lucifer  :• 
There  is  not  yet  fo  ugly  a  fiend  of  hell 
As  thou  (halt  be^  if  thou  didft  kill  this  child.^ 
Hub.  Upon  my  foul, 

Bjsr.  If  thou  didft  but  confent 

To  this  moft  cruel  aft,  do  but  deipair. 
And,  if  thou  want*ft  a  cord,  the  unalleft  thread 
That  ever  fpider  twitted  from  her  womb 
Will  ferve  to  ftrangle  thee ;  a  rufti  will  be 
A  beam  to  hang  thee  on;  or,  would*ft  thou  drown 

thyfelf,* 
Put  but  a  little  water  in  a  fpoon. 
And  it  Ihall  be  as  all  the  ocean, 

Enough  to  ttifle  fuch  a  villain  up. 

I  do  fufped  thee  very  grievoufly. 

Hub.  If  I  in  aft,  confent,  or  fin  of  thought. 
Be  guilty  of  the  ftealinjg  that  fweet  breath 
Which  was  embounded  in  this  beauteous  clay. 
Let  hell  want  pains  enough  to  torture  tne ! 
I  left  him  well. 


*  TAou  art  more  deep  damn* i  them  prince  Lucifer  ;]    So,  in  the  old 
play: 

**  HdU  Hubert,  truft  me,  all  the  plagues  of  heU 
**  Hangs  on  perfornyance  of  this  damned  deed ; 
<'  This  feal,  the  warrant  of  the  body's  blifs, 
"  Enfureth  Satan  chieftain  of  thy  foul."    Malone. 
9  There  is  not  yet ^  &c.]     I  remember  once  to  have  met  with  a 
book,  printed  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.    (which  Shak(peare 
poifibly  might  have  feen,)  where  we  are  told  that  the  deformity  of 
the  condemned  in  the  odier  world,  is  exadly  proportioned  to  the 
degrees  of  their  euilt.    The  author  of  it  obferves  how  difficult  it 
would  be,  on  this  account,  to  dlftinguifh  between  Bel^bub  and 
Judas  Ifcariot.     Steevbns. 

* dronijn  thyfclf,]    Perhaps — tbjfelfi&  an  interpolation.  •  It 

certainly  fpoils  the  meafure ;  and  drown  is  elfewhere  ufed  by  our 
author  as  a  verb  neuter.    Thus,  in  King  Richard  III: 

*•  Good  lord,  methought,  what  pain  it  was  to  drown  J" 

Steevkns, 
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Bjst.  Go,  bear  him  in  thine  arms.— 

I  am  amazed,'  methinks ;  and  iofe  ray  way 
Among  the  thorns  and  dangers  of  this  world,— - 
How  eafy  doft  thou  take  all  England  upl 
From  forth  this  morfd  of  dead  royalty. 
The  life,  the  right,  and  truth  of  all  this  realm 
Is  fled  to  heaven ;  and  England  now  is  left 
To  tug,  and  fcamble,^  and  to  part  by  the  teeth 
The  unowed  intereft  ^  of  proud-fwelling  ftate. 
Now,  for  tjie  bare-pick'd  bone  of  majefty^ 
Doth  dogged  war  briftle  his  angry  crcft. 
And  fnarleth  in  the  gentle  eyes  of  peace : 
Now  powers  from  home,  anid  difcontents  at  home. 
Meet  in  one  line ;  and  vafl  conflifion  waits 
(As  doth  a  raven  on  a  fick-fallen  beaft,) 
The  imminent  decay  of  wrefled  pomp.* 
Now  happy  he,  whofe  cloak  and  cindure  ^  can 
Hold  out  this  temped.     Bear  away  that  child. 
And  follow  me  with  fpeed ;  I'll  to  the  king : 
A  thoufand  bufinefles  are  brief  in  hand, 
And  heaven  itfelf  doth  frown  upon  the  land.  [Exeunt. 

9  I  am  aroaz'd,]  L  e.  cwfimnded.    So,  King  John y  p.  i55>  Tays: 

*•  1  was  amax'd 

"  Under  the  tide"    Steevbns. 

*  To  tugy  and  fcambky]     So,  in  K,  Hemy  V.  fc,  i : 
*•  But  that  t\it/eamhling  and  unquiet  time." 
ScambU  2xA  JcramhU  have  the  fame  meaning.    See  note  on  the 
paiFage  quoted.    Steevens. 

'  The  unowed  intereft — ]  i.  e.  the  intereft  wluch  has  no  proper 
owner  to  claim  it.    St e evens* 

That  is,  the  intereft  which  is  not  at  this  moment  X^p^s  pojfejfed  by 
any  one,  however  rightfully  entitled  to  it.  On  the  death  of  Arthur, 
the  right  to  the  EngUlh  crown  devolved  to  his  fifter,  Eleanor. 

Malone* 

^  The  imminent  decay  of  wrcfted  pomp.]  Wreftedfomp  is  greatnefi 
Atained  by  ^violence.     Jotil  n son. 

Rather,  greatneis  wrefted  from  its  pofleflbr.    Malone. 

* and  cindhire — ]     The  old  copy  reads — center,  probably 

tot  cemture,  Fr.    Steevens. 
The  emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope,    Malone. 
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ACT    V.        ^CENE    I. 

ne  fame.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Johv^  Pandulph  with  the  Crown^  and 
Attendants. 

K.  Jobs.  Thus  have  I  yielded  up  into  your  hand 
The  circle  of  my  glory. 
PjiiD.  Take  again 


[Giving  John  the  CroxMfs 
oldine  of 


From  this  my  hand,  as  holding  of  the  pope^ 
Your  fovereign  greatnefs  land  authority. 

K.  John.  Now  keep  your  holy  word :  go  mctt 
the  French ; 
And  from  his  holinefs  ufe  all  your  power 
To  ftop  their  marches,  *for€  we  are  inflamed/ 
Our  difcontented  counties "^  do  revolt ; 
Our  people  quarrel  with  obedience ; 
Swearing  allegiance,  and  the  1qv6  of  foul. 
To  (tranger  blood,  to  foreign  royalty. 
This  inundation  of  mistemper*d  humour 
Refts  by  you  only  to  be  qualified. 
Then  paufe  not ;  for  the  prefent  time's  fo  lick,    , 

•  u/e  alivcur  power 


Toftof  their  marches,  'fore  ive  are  inflamed,']     This  cannot  be 
rigbtf  for  the  nation  was  already  as  much  inflamed  as  it  could  b^» 
and  fo  the  King  himfelf  declares.    We  (hould  read /or  inftei^  of 
Yor^,  and  then  thp  ];Miflage  will  ran  thus : 
m/e  aiijwr  power 
To  ftop  their  marches,  for  'Wtfire  inflam*d\ 
Our  difcontented  counties  do  revolt,  &c.     M.  Mason. 

7 counties — ]     Perhaps  comities ,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  do 

not  mean  the  divifions  of  a  kingdom,  bi^  Urds,  nobihty,  as  in 
Bameo  and  Juliet,  Much  ado,  &c.     Stbevens. 
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That  prefent  medicine  muft  be  minifter'd. 
Or  overthrow  incurable^ enfues. 

Pand.  It  was  my  breath  that  blew  this  tempeft  up. 
Upon  your  ftubbprn  ufage  of  the  pope : 
But,  fince  you  are  a  gentle  convertite,' 
My  tongue  fhall  hufh  again  this  ftorm  of  war. 
And  make  fair  weather  in  your  bluftering  land. 

7  a  gentU  convcrtite,]     A  cowvertHe  is  a  convert.     So,  in 

'hRxt\om*%Jrw9f\Mfdta^  '63J  : 

**  G<yv.  Why,  Barabas,  wilt  ttiou  be  chriftcncd  ? 

**  Bar.  No,  govcmour;  I'll  be  no  converiite,*^     St E evens. 

The  lame  expreffion  occurs  in  As  you  Like  it,  where  Jaques, 
ipeaking  of  the  yontig  Duke,  t^ys : 

**  There  is  much  matter  in  thcCccomvertitesJ' 
In  botli  thefc  places^  the  wor4.  cofrvertiie  me^ns  a  repenting  Jinner  \ 
not,  as  Stecvehs  (kys,  ii  ctfnrbert^  by  which,  in  the  language  of  the 
p^fent  time,  is  meant  a  perfen  who  changes  from  one  religion  to 
another ;  in  which  fenfe  the  word  could  neither  apply  to  K.  John, 
or  to  Duke  Frederick :  In  the  fenfe  1  have  given  it,  it  will  apply 
to  both.    M.  Mason. 

A  eortuertite  (a  word  often  ufed  by  oiir  old  writers,  where 
we  (honld  now  }i(r  co»vert^  fignificd  either,  one  converted  io 
the  faith,  or  one  reclaimed  from  worldly  purfuits,  and  devoted  to 
penitence  and  religion. 

Mr.  M.  Mafonfays,  a  convertfte  cannot  mean  a  convert,  becaufe  the 
latter  word  **  in  iAit  language  of  the  prefent  time  means  a  perfon 
that  changes  from  one  relinon  to  another."  But  the  queftion  is, 
not  what  is  the  language  of  thp  prefent  time,  but  what  was  the 
language  of  Shakfpeare's  age.  Marlowe  ufes  the  word  cowertite 
exaiUy  in  the  fenfe  now*aflnced  to  convert.  John,  who  had  in  the 
former  part  of  this  play  aflerted  in  very  (Irong  terms  the  fupremacy 
of  the  king  of  England  in  all  ecclefiailical  matters,  and  told  Pan- 
dulph  that  he  had  no  reverence  for  **  the  Pope  or  his  ufurp'd 
authority,"  having  now  made  his  peace  with  the  ••  holy  church,'*  and 
refigned  his  crown  to  the  Pope's  reprefentativc,  is  confidered  b/the 
legate  as  one  newly  converted  to  the  true  faith,  and  very  properly 
ftyled  by  him  a  cowvertite.  The  fame  term,  in  the  fecond  fenfe 
above  mentioned,  is  applied  to  the  ufurper,  Duke  Frederick,  in 
As  you  Like  it,  on  his  having  •'  put  on  a  religious  life,  and  thrown 
into  ncgleft  the  pompous  cfourt" : 

«« out  of  thefe  conn>ertites 

•  '  f*  There  is  nnHch  matter  to  be  heard  and  leam'd." 

•   '  Malonb*. 
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On  this  Afccnfion-dajr,  remember  well. 
Upon  your  oath  of  fervicc  to  the  pope. 
Go  I  to  make  the  French  lay  down  their  arms. 

[Exif. 

K.  John.   Is  this  Afcenfion-day?  Did  not  the 
prophet 
Say,  that,  before  Afcenfion-day  at  noon. 
My  crown  I  ftiould  give  off?  Even  fo  I  have  i 
I  did  fuppofe,  it  (hould  be  on  conftraint ; 
But,  heaven  be  thank'd,  it  is  but  volunury. 

Enter  the  Baftard. 

Bast.  All  Kent  hath  yielded ;  nothing  there  holds 
out. 
But  Dover  caftle :  London  hath  received. 
Like  a  kind  hoft,  the  Dauphin  and  his  powers : 
Your  nobles  will  not  hear  you,  but  are  gone 
To  offer  fervice  to  your  enemy ; 
And  wild  amazement  hurries  up  and  down 
The  little  number  of  your  doubtful  friends. 

K.  John.  Would  not  my  lords  return  to  me  again. 
After  they  heard  young  Arthur  was  alive? 

BAsr.  They  found  him  dead,  and  cafl  into  the 
flreets ; 
An  empty  cafket,  where  the  jewel  of  life' 
By  fome  damn'd  hand  was  robbed  and  ta*en  away. 
K.  John.  That  villain  Hubert  told  me,  he  did 
live. 

•  j^n  empty  caflcet,  nvhere  the  jewel  of  life — ]  Drydcn  has  tranf- 
ferred  this  image  to  a  fpeech  of  Antony,  in  All  for  Lwe  : 

**  An  empty  circle ^  fince  the  jrweVs  gone •'* 

Steevens. 
The  fame  kind  of  imagery  is  employed  in  K.  Richard  II : 
•*  AJewelin  a  ten-times.barr*d-up  chefi 
'*  Is  a  bold  fpirit  in  a  loyal  breail,"    Malonb. 
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Bjsr.  So,  on  my  foul^  he  did,  for  aught  he 

knew.  ' 

But  wherefore  do  you  droop?  why  look  you  fad? 
Be  great  in  ad,  as  you  have  been  in  thought ; 
l«et  iDOt  the  world  fee  fear,  and  fad  diftrufl:^ 
Govern  the  motion  of  a  kingly  eye : 
Be  ftirring  as  the  time ;  be  fire  with  fire  j 
Threaten  the  threat'ner,  and  outface  the  brow 
Of  bragging  horror:  fo  (hall  inferior  eyes, 
That  borrow  their  behavipura  from  the  great» 
Grow  great  by  your  example^  and  put  on 
The  dauntlefs  ft)irit  of  refqlution.^ 
Away;  and  glifter  like  the  god  of  war. 
When  he  intendech  ;to  become  the  field :    , 
Show  boldnefs,  and  afpiring  confidence. 
What,  Ihali  they  feek  the  lion  in  his  den? 
And  frijght  him  there ;  and  makehim  tremble  there  ? 
O,  let  it  not  be  faicj!— Forage,  and  run* 
To  meet  difpleafu^e  further  from  the  doors  ; 
And  grapple  with  him,  ere  he  come  fo  nigh. 
K.  jFoyir.  The  legate  of  the  pope  hath  been  with 

me. 
And  I  have  made  a  happy  peace  with  him; 
And  he  hath  promis'd  to  difmifs  the  powers 
Led  by  the  Dauphin. 

Bast.  O  inglorious  league  1 

Shall  we,  upon  the  footing  of  our  land. 
Send  fair-play  orders,  and  make  compromife, 
Infinuation,  parley,  and  bafe  truce. 
To  arms  invafive?  Ihall  a  beardleis  boy, 

i-  and  put  en 


The  datmtlefs fpirit  of  fefilutkn^'\     So,  in  Macbeth: 
**  Let's  briefly  put  on  manly  readine/s^ 
y  And  meet  i'die  hall  together."    Malonb. 

a  Forage,  and  nwi — ]  Tofsrage  is  here  ufed  in  its  original 

fenfe,  ioi  to  range  abroad.    JoHNSoir.  ., 
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A  cockcr'd  filken  wanton  brave  our  fields^ 
And  flefh  his  fpirit  in  a  warlike  foil^ 
Mocking  the  air  with  colours  idly  fprcad,' 
And  find  no  check?  Let  us,  my  liege,  to  arms: 
Perchance,  the  cardinal  cannot  make  your  peace; 
Or  if  he  do,  let  it  at  lead  be  faid. 
They  faw  we  had  a  purpofe  of  defence. 

K.  JoEN.  Have  thou  the  ordering  of  this  prcfent 
time. 

Bast.  Away  then,  with  good  courage;   yet,  I 
know. 
Our  party  may  well  meet  a  prouder  foe.^  [Exeunt. 

^  Mocking  the  air  wiriih  colours  idly  ffrtad,']  He  has  the  fame  image 
in  Macbeth : 

**  Where  the  Norwe^ran  banners  flout  the  iky, 
«*  And  fen  oar  people  ccdd."    JoHNtoN. 

From  theie  two  paffii^  Mr.Grayfeems  to  have  formed  diefirft 
ftanza  of  hb  celebrated  Ode : 

**  Ruin  feize  thee»  ruthlela  kin^ ! 
«*  Confufion  on  thy  banners  wait ! 
**  Thoiqgh/tfflnvVby  conf^ueft't  criafon  wing 
'«  They  mock  ikt  mr  widi  idle  ftate.*'     Malom i. 
*  AtJijay  tben,  'witb  good  courage ;  jet^  I  know. 
Our  party  may  nvell  meet  a  prouder  foe  S\   Let  us  then  away  <with 
courage-,  yet  I  fo  well  know  the  feintnefs  oif  our  party,  that  I  think 
//  may  eajily  happen  that  they  fiaH  encounter  enemies  ijoho  have  more 
fpirit  than  themf elves.     J  OH  N  so  N, 

Dr.  Johnfon  is«  I  believe,  miftaken.  Faulconbridge  njieans-*- 
for  all  their  boafting,  I  know  very  well  that  our  party  is  able  to 
cope  with  one  yet  prouder  and  more  confident  of  its  ftrength  than 
theirs.  Faulconbridge  would  otherwife  difpirit  the  King,  whom 
he  means  to  animate,    Stbevsns* 
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SCENE     11. 

A  Plain,  near  St.  Edmund's-Bury.* 

Enter,  in  arms,  Lewis,  Salisbury,  Melun,  Pem- 
broke, Bigot,  and  Soldiers. 

Lriv.  My  Jord  Melun,  let  this  be  copied  out. 
And  keep  it  fafe  for  our  remembrance: 
Return  the  precedent  ^  to  thefe  lords  again; 
Thar,  having  our  fair  order  written  down. 
Both  they,  and  we,  perufing  o'er  thefe  notes. 
May  know  wherefore  we  took  the  facrament. 
And  keep  our  faiths  firm  and  inviolable. 

Sal.  Upon  our  fides  it  never  (hall  be  broken. 
And,  noljle  Dauphin,  albeit  we  fwear 
A  voluntary  zeal,  and  unurg*d  faith, 
To  your  proceedings;  yet,  believe  me,  prince, 
I  am  not  glad  that  fuch  a  fore  of  time 

^ «/^7rSt.Edmand'8-Ba]y.J  I  have  ventured  to  fix  the  place 

of  the  fcene  here,  which  is  fpecified  by  none  of  the  editors,  on 
the  following  aathorities.  In  the  preceding  aA>  where  Salifbury 
has  fixed  to  go  over  to  the  Dauphin ;  he  fays : 

"  Lords,  I  will  meet  him  at  St.  Edmuud's-Bury.*' 
And  Count  Melun,  in  this  laft  a^  fays : 

**  and  many  more  with  me, 

*<  Upon  the  altar  at  St.  Edmund^s-Bury ; 

**  Even  on  that  altar,  where  we  fworc  to  you 

**  Dear  amity,  and  everlafting  love." 
And  it  appears  likewife  from  The  Troubhfome  Reign  of  King  Jobn^ 
in  tivo  parts ^  (the  firft  rough  model  of  this  play,)^  that  the  inter- 
change of  vows  betwixt  the  Dauphin  and  the  Englilh  barons,  was 
at  St.  Edmund  's'Buty.     Th  e  o  b  a  L  D  . 

5  the  precedent,  ^r.]  i,  e.  the  rough  draft  of  the  original 

treaty  between  the  Dauphin  and  the  Englifh  lords.  Thus  (adds 
Mr.  M.  Mafon)  in  K,  Richard  III.  the  fcrivener  employed  to 
engrofs  the  indiftment  of  Lord  Haftings,  fays,  *'  that  it  took  him 
eleven  hours  to  write  it,  and  that  the  precedent  was  full  as  long  a 
doing."    Steevens. 
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Should  feek  a  plafter  by  contemned  revolt. 

And  heal  the  inveterate  canker  of  one  wound. 

By  making  many :  O,  it  grieves  my  foul. 

That  I  muft  draw  this  metal  from  my  fide 

To  be  a  widow-maker ;  O,  and  there. 

Where  honourable  refcue,  and  defence. 

Cries  out  upon  the  name  of  Salifbury : 

But  fuch  is  the  infection  of  the  time. 

That,  for  the  health  and  phyfick  of  our  right. 

We  cannot  deal  but  with  the  very  hand 

Of  ftern  injuftice  and  confufed  wrong. — 

And  is't  not  pity,  O  my  grieved  friends! 

That  we,  the  fons  and  children  of  this  ifle. 

Were  born  to  fee  fo  fad  an  hour  as  this; 

Wherein  we  ftep  after  a  ftranger  march* 

Upon  her  gentle  bofom,  and  fill  up 

Her  enemies*  ranks,  (I  muft  withdraw  and  weep 

Upon  the  fpot  of  this  enforced  caufe,)  ^ 

To  grace  the  gentry  of  a  land  remote. 

And  follow  unacquainted  colours  here? 

What,  here? — O  nation,  that  thou  could'ft  remove ! 

That  Neptune's  arms,  who  clippeth  thee  about,' 

Would  bear  thee  from  the  knowledge  of  thyfelf. 

And  grapple  thee'  unto  a  pagan  fhore;  * 

6 after  a  ftraneer  march — ]  Our  author  often  ufcs  ftranger 

as  an  adjedive.    See  ue  lad  fcene.    Ma  lone. 

'J  the  fpot  of  this  enforced  caufe ^     Spot  probably  meam» 

ftain  or  dif grace,     M.Mason. 

Soj  in  a  former  paffage : 

**  To  look  into  the  fpots  and  ftaint  of  right.** 

Malone*^ 
*  clippeth  thee  ahout,]  i.  e.  embraceth.    So,  in  Coriolanus: 

*'  Enter  the  city ;  r//^  your  wives."    Stbbvens. 

9  And  grapple  thee  — ]  The  old  copy  reads — And  cripple  tbe^^ 
Sec.  Perhaps  our  author  wrote  grippte^  a  word  ufed  by  Drayton 
in  his  Potyolbion,  fong  i : 

"  That  thrufts  his  gripp/e  hand  into  her  golden  maw." 
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Where  thefe  two  Chriftian  armies  might  combine 
The  blood  of  malice  in  a  vein  of  league. 
And  not  to-fpcnd  it  fa  unneighbourly !  * 

Leiv.  a  noble  temper  doll  thou  Ihow  in  this; 
And  great  afFedlions,  wreftling  in  thy  bofom. 
Do  make  an  earthquake  of  nobility. 
O,  what  a  noble  combat  haft  thou  fought/ 
Between  compulfion,  and  a  brave  refpedt !  * 
Let  me  wipe  off  this  honourable  dew. 
That  filverly  doth  progrefs  on  thy  cheeks : 

Our  author,  however,  in  Macbeth  has  the  ytxh-^^rafple : 
*•  Grapples  thee  to  the  heart  and  love  of  us — .       The  emenda- 
tion (as  Mr.  Malonc  obfcrvcs)  was  made  by  Mr.  Pojpe. 

dTBBVENS. 

a unto  a  pagan  ^rr;]    Our  author  fecms  to  have  been 

thinkmg  on  the  wars  carried  on  by  Chriftian  princes  in  the  holy 
land  againfl  the  Saracens;  where  the  united  armies  of  France  atid 
England  might  have  laid  their  mutual  animofities  afide,  and  fought 
in  the  caufe  of  Chrift,  inflead  of  fighting  againft  brethren  and 
countr>'men,  as  Salilbury  and  the  other  EnslKh  noblemen  who  had 
joined  the  Dauphin,  were  about  to  do.    NIalone. 

J  And  not  to-fpend  it  Jo  unneighbourly  /]  This  is  one  of  many 
paflafi;es,  in  which  Shakfpeare  concludes  a  fentence  without  at- 
tendmgto  the  manner  in  which  the  former  part  of  it  is  conftrud^ed. 

Malone. 

Shakfpeare  only  employs  in  the  prefent  inftance  a  phrafcology 
which  he  had  ufed  before  in  The  Merry  lVi*ves  of  Windjor : 
"  And,  fairy-like,  /a-pinch  the  unclean-knight." 
To^  in  compofition  with  verDs>   is  common  enough  in  ancient 
language.     Sec  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  obfervations  on  this  lad  paflagc, 
and  my  inftances  in  fupportof  his  pofition.  Vol.  III.  p.  461.  n.  5. 

Steevens. 
'haft  ^qvl  fu^ht^    Thou,  which  appears  to  have  been 


accidentally  omitted  by  the  tranfcriber  or  compofitor,  was  inferted 
by  the  editor  of  the  fourth  folio.    Malone. 

^  Befweem  compulfion^  and  a  brave  refpeSH  This  compulfion 
was  the  neceffity  of  a  reformation  in  the  ftate;  which,  according  to 
Salifbory's  opinion  (who,  in  his  fpeech  preceding,  calls  it  an  en- 
forced caufe y)  could  only  be  procured  by  fordgn  arms :  and  the 
hravt  refpe^  was  the  love  of  Lis  country.    War  burton. 
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My  heart  hath  melted  at  a  lady's  tears» 

Being  an  ordinary  inundation  5 

But  this  efFufion  of  fuch  manly  drops. 

This  Ihower,  blown  up  by  tempeft  of  the  foul/ 

Startles  mine  eyes,  and  makes  me  more  amaz'd 

Than  had  I  feen  the  vaulty  top  of  heaven 

Figured  quite  o*er  with  burning  meteors. 

Lift  up  thy  brow,  renowned  Salifbury, 

And  with  a  great  heart  heave  away  this  ftorm : 

Commend  thefe  waters  to  thofe  baby  cycs^ 

That  never  faw  the  giant  world  enrag'd ; 

Nor  met  with  fortune  other  than  at  teafts. 

Full  warm  of  blood,  of  mirth,  of  gofliping. 

Come,  come;  for  thou  Ihalt  thruft  thy  hand  as  deep 

Into  the  purfe  of  rich  profperity^ 

As  Lewis  himfelf : — fo,  nobles,  fhall  you  all. 

That  knit  your  linews  to  the  ftrength  of  mine. 


Enter  Pandulph,  attended. 

And  even  there,  methinks,  an  angel  fpake: ' 
Look,  where  the  holy  legate  comes  apace, 
To  give  us  warrant  from  the  hand  of  heaven ; 

6  This  (howcr,  Uown  up  by  tcmpcft  of  the  foul^    So,  in  pur 
V^^Qit*%  Rate  of  Lucrtcel 

*•  This  windy  temfeft^  till  it  hhmj  up  ram^ 
"  Held  back  his  forrow's  tide — ."    Malonf. 
-an ^  angel  fpake:]  Sir  T.  Hanmer,  and  after  him  Dr. 


t  —   o  «  J — '     — — -- 

Warburton  read  here — an  angel  fpeeds.  I  think  unneccflarily. 
The  Dauphin  does  not  ^et  hear  the  legate  indeed^  nor  pretend  to 
hear  him ;  but  feeing  him  advance,  and  concluding  that  he  comet 
to  animate  and  authorize  him  with  the  power  of  the  church,  he 
cries  out,  at  the  fight  of  this  holy  man,  I  am  encouraged  as  by  the 
Toice  of  an  angel.    Johnson. 

Rather,  ht  <what  I  ha^Hi  now/aid^  an  angel  fpake ;  for  fee,  the 
holy  legate  approaches,  to  give  a  warrant  from  heauen^  and  the 
name  of  right  to  our  caufe.     Malonb. 
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And  on  our  adions  fet  the  name  of  rights 
With  holy  breath. 

Pand.  Hail,  noble  prince  of  France  f 

The  next  is  this, — king  John  hath  reconciled 
Himfelf  to  Rome;  his  fpirit  is  come  in. 
That  fo  flood  out  againft  the  holy  church. 
The  great  metropolis  and  fee  of  Rome : 
Therefore  thy  threatening  colours  now  wind  up. 
And  tame  the  favage  fpirit  of  wild  war; 
That,  like  a  lion  fofter*d  up  at  hand. 
It  may  lie  gently  at  the  foot  of  peace. 
And  be  no  further  harmful  than  in  (how. 

Lew.  Your  grace  (hall  pardon  me,  I  will  not 
back; 
I  am  too  high-bom  to  be  propertied. 
To  be  a  fecondary  at  control. 
Or  ufefiil  ferving-man,  and  inftrument. 
To  any  fovereign  ftate  throughout  the  world. 
Your  breath  firft  kindled  the  dead  coal  of  wars 
Between  this  chaftis'd  kingdom  and  myfelf. 
And  brought  in  matter  that  fhould  feed  this  fire; 
And  now  'tis  far  too  huge  to  be  blown  out 
With  that  fame  weak  wind  which  enkindled  it. 
You  taught  me  how  to  know  the  face  of  right. 
Acquainted  me  with  intereft  to  this  land,* 
Yea,  thruft  this  enterprize  into  my  heart; 
And  come  you  now  to  tell  me,  John  hath  made 

•  Ton  taught  me  botv  to  knotv  the  face  of  rights 
Acquainted  me   ivitb    intereft  to   this  la  fid,']      This  was  the 
phrafcology  of  Shakfpcarc's  time.     So  again,  in  King  Henry  IF. 
Part  II  : 

**  He  hath  more  worthy  intereft  to  the  ftate, 
**  Than  thou  the  (hadow  of  fucccffion." 
Again,   in   Dugdale's    Antiquities   of  WamKickJbire^    Vol.   II. 
p.  027  :  ''  — *  in  4.  R.  2.  he  had  a  releafe  from  Roie  the  daughter- 
and  heir  of  Sir  John  de  Ardcn  before  fpecified,  of  all  her  intereft  to 
the  manor  of  Pcdimore."    Ma  lone* 
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His  peace  with  Rome?  What  is  that  peace  to  me? 
I,  by  the  honour  of  my  marriage-bed. 
After  young  Arthur,  claim  this  land  for  mine ; 
And,  now  it  is  half-conquer'd,  muft  I  back, 
Becaufe  that  John  hath  made  his  peace  with  Rome  ? 
Am  I  Rome's  flave?    What  penny  hath  Rome 

borne. 
What  men  provided,  what  munition  fent. 
To  underprop  this  aftion?  is't  not  I, 
That  undergo  this  charge  ?  who  elfe  but  I, 
And  fuch  as  to  my  claim  are  liable. 
Sweat  in  this  bufinefs,  and  maintain  this  war  ? 
Have  I  not  heard  thefc  iflanders  fliout  out. 
Five  le  roy  !  as  I  have  bank'd  their  towns  ?'* 
Have  I  not  here  the  beft  cards  for  the  game. 
To  win  this  eafy  match  play'd  for  a  crown? 
And  (hall  I  now  give  o'er  the  yielded  fet  ? 
No,  on  my  foul,*  it  never  Ihall  be  faid. 

Pand.  You  look  but  on  the  outfide  of  this  work. 

Leiv.  Outfide  or  infide,  I  will  not  return 
Till  my  attempt  fo  much  be  glorified 
As  to  my  ample  hope  was  promifed 


9  as  I  havt  bank'd  their  towns  ?]  Bank*d  their  tvwns  majr 

mean,  thrown  up  entrenchments  before  them. 

The  old  play  of  AT.  John^  however,  leaves  this  interpretation 
extremely  difpuuble.  It  appears  from  thence  that  thefe  falutations 
were  given  to  the  Dauphin  as  ht  failed  along  the  banks  of  the  river. 
This,  I  fuppofe,  Shakipeare  calls  hanking  the  towns. 

**  from  the  hollow  holes  of  Thamefis 

*•  Echo  apace  replied,  Five  le  roil 
*'  From  thence  along  the  wanton  rolling  glade, 
"  To  Troynovant,  your  fair  metropolis." 
We  ftill  fay  to  coafl  and  to  flank-,  and  to  bank  has  no  Irfs  of  pro* 
priety,  though  it  is  not  reconciled  to  us  by  modern  ufage. 

Stbivens. 

^  No,  on  my  foul ^  In  the  old  copy,  no^  injurioufly  to  the  mcv 
fure,  is  repeated.     Stbivens. 
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Before  I  drew  this  gallant  head  of  war,' 
And  cull'd  thefe  firy  fpirits  from  the  world. 
To  outlook  "^  conqueft,  and  to  win  renown 
Even  in  the  jaws  of  danger  and  of  death. — 

[  Trumpet  founds • 
What  lufty  trumpet  thus  doth  fummon  us  ? 

Enter  the  Baftard,  attended. 

BAsr.  According  to  the  fair  play  of  the  world. 

Let  me  have  audience ;  I  am  fent  to  fpeak : 

My  holy  lord  of  Milan,  from  the  king 
I  come,  to  learn  how  you  have  dealt  for  him ; 
And,  as  you  anfwer,  I  do  know  the  fcope 
And  warrant  limited  unto  my  tongue. 

Pand.  The  Dauphin  is  too  wilful-oppofite. 
And  will  not  temporize  with  my  entreaties ; 
He  flatly  fays,  he'll  not  lay  down  his  arms. 

Bast.  By  all  the  blood  that  ever  fury  breath'd. 
The  youth  fays  well : — Now  hear  our  Englifti  king ; 
For  thus  his  royalty  doth  fpeak  in  me. 
He  is  prepar'd ;  and  reafon  too,*  he  fhould : 
This  apifti  and  unmannerly  approach. 
This  harnefs'd  mafque,  and  unadvifed  revel. 
This  unhair'd  faucinefs,  and  boyilh  troops,^ 


*  —  drew  ibis  gallant  bead  of  ivar,]  i.  e,  aflemblcd  it,  drew 
it  out  into  the  field.     So,  in  Ki//g  Henry  ll\  P.  I : 

**  And  that  his  friends  by  deputation  could  not 
**  So  foon  be  dranunJ*    Stbeveks. 

-outlook — ]  i.  c.  face  down,  bear  dov¥n  by  st  fhow  of  mag- 


nanimity.— In  a  former  fcene  of  this  play,  we  have ; 

"  outface  ^thxQW 

**  Of  bragging  horror."    Stbevens. 

*  and  reafon  too,]  Old  copy — to,     Corrcftcd  by  the  editor 

of  the  fecond  folio.     M  a  l  o  n  i. 

^  Tbis  unhair'd  faucinefs ^  and  hoyijb  troops,]  The  printed  co- 
pics — uubeard\   but  unbeard  is  an  epithet  of  very  little  force 
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The  king  doth  fmile  at ;  and  is  well  prepared 
To  whip  this  dwarfifli  war,  thcfe  pigmy  arms. 
From  out  the  circle  of  his  territories. 
That  hand,  which  had  the  ftrength,  even  at  your 

door. 
To  cudgel  you,  and  make  you  take  the  hatch ;  * 
To  dive,  like  buckets,  in  concealed  wells ;  * 
To  crouch  in  litter  of  your  ftable  planks ; 
To  lie,  like  pawns,  lock'd  up  in  chefts  and  trunks ; 


or  meaning  here ;  bcfides,  let  ns  obfcrve  how  it  is  coupled.  Faol- 
conbridge  is  fneering  at  the  Dauphin's  invaiion,  as  an  unad^ifcd 
cntcrprize,  favourine  of  youth  and  indifcretion ;  the  refult  of 
childifhnefsy  and  untninking  raHinefs;  and  he  feems  altogether  to 
dwell  on  this  charaftcr  of  it,  by  calling  his  preparation  Aoji/A  froops, 
dwarfi/h  war,  p'g^y  artm,  Scd  which,  according  to  my  emendation, 
fort  very  well  with  unhair'd,  u  e.  unbearded  faucinefs. 

Theobald. 
Hair  was  formerly  written  hear.    Hence  the  miftake  might  eafily 
happen.     Faulconbridge  has  already  in  this  aA  exclaimed, 

"  Shall  a  beardie/s  boy, 

**  A  cocker'd  filken  wanton,  brave  our  fields  ?" 
So,  in  the  fifth  ad  of  Macbeth,   Lenox  tells  Cathnefs  that  the 
Englilh  army,  is  near,  in  which  he  fays,  there  are 

"  many  unrough  youths,  that  even  now 

"  Proteft  their  firft  of  manhood." 
Again,  in  King  Henry  V : 

"  For  who  is  he,  whofe  chin  is  but  enrich'd 

'*  With  one  appearing  hair,  that  will  not  follow 

*'  Thefe  cull'd  and  choice-drawn  cavaliers  to  France  ?" 

Malons. 

4  take  the  hatch ;]     To  take  the  hatch  ^   is  to  leap  the  hatch. 

To  take  a  hedge  or  a  ditch f  is  the  hunter's  phrafe.   Stbbvsns. 

So^  in  Maffinger's  Fatal  Dowry  ^  1632 : 

'*  I  look  about  and  neigh,  take  hedge  and  ditch, 
<<  Feed  in  my  neighbour's  paftures."    Malonb. 

^  in  concealed  wells \\  I  believe  our  author,  with  his  ac- 

cuftomed  licence,  ufed  concealed  for  concealing  \  wells  that  afforded 
concealment  and  prote^on  to  thofe  who  took  refuge  there. 

Malone. 
Concealed  wells  arc  wells  in  concealed  or  ob/cnre  fituations]  viz. 
in  "i^X^Qti/ecured  from  public  notice.*'     Stkkvens. 
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To  hug  with  fwine ;  to  feek  fwcet  fafety  out 
In  vaults  and  prifons ;  and  to  thrill^  and  fhake^ 
Even  at  the  crying  of  your  nation's  crow,'' 
Thinking  his  voice  an  armed  Englifhman ; — 
Shall  that  vidorious  hand  be  feebled  here. 
That  in  your  chambers  gave  you  chaftifement  ? 
No :  Know,  the  gallant  monarch  is  in  arms ; 
And  like  an  eagle  o'er  his  aiery  towers,* 
To  foufe  annoyance  that  comes  near  his  neft. — 
And  you  degenerate,  you  ingrate  revolts. 
You  bloody  Neroes,  ripping  up  the  womb 
Of  your  dear  mother  England,  blufh  for  fhame : 
For  your  own  ladies,  and  pale-vifag'd  maids. 
Like  Amazons,  comfe  tripping  after  drums ; 
,Their  thimbles  into  armed  gauntlets  change. 
Their  neelds  to  lances,*^  and  their  gentle  hearts 
To  fierce  and  bloody  inclination. 

Leiv.  There  end  thy  brave,  and  turn  thy  face  in 
peace ; 

'  —o/*  your  ««/»»'/  cronv,'}  Mr.  Pope,  and  fomc  of  the  Aib- 
fequent  editors,  read— ocrr  nation's  crow ;  not  obferving,  that  the 
Baftard  is  fpeaking  of  John's  atchievexnents  in  France.  He  like- 
wife  reads  in  the  next  line — bis  voice  ;  but  ibij  voice,  ihe  voice  §r 
canjj  of  the  French  crotv,  is  fufficiently  clear.     Ma  lone. 

your  nation's  cro^,]  i.  e.  at  the  crowing  of  a  cock;  gal/ut 

meaning  both  a  cock  and  a  Frenchman.     Doves. 

•  /ike  an  eagle  o'er  his  aiery  towers^  An  aiery  is  the  neft  of 

an  eagle.     So,  in  iing  Richard  HI : 

*•  Our  aiery  buildeth  in  the  cedar's  top/'     Steevbns. 

V  Their  neelds  to  lances,']    So,  in  A  Midfummer  Night's  Dream: 
"  Have  with  our  neelds  created  both  one  flower." 
Fairfax  has  the  fame  contraction  of  the  word — needle.  ' 

Stkevens. 

In  the  old  copy  the  word  is  contra^edly  written  needl's,  but  it 
was  certainly  intended  to  be  pronounced  neelds,  as  it  is  freouently 
written  in  old  Englilh  boolcs.  Many  diifyllables  are  uled  by 
Shakfpeare  and  other  writers  as  monofyliables,  as  whether,  Jpirit, 
A.C.  though  they  generally  appear  at  length  in  the  original  editions 
of  thefe  plays.     Milloks. 
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Wc  grant,  thou  canft  outfcold  us :  fare  thee  well ; 
Wc  hold  our  time  too  precious  to  be  fpent 
With  fuch  a  brabbler, 

PjND.  Give  me  leave  to  fpeak. 

Bj$r,  No,  I  will  fpeak. 

Lew.  We  will  attend  to  neither : — 

Strike  up  the  drums ;  and  let  the  tongue  of  war 
Plead  for  our  intereft,  and  our  being  here. 

Bjsr.  Indeed,  your  drums,  being  beaten,  will 
cry  out ; 
And  fo  fhall  you,  being  beaten :  Do  but  ftart 
An  echo  with  the  clamour  of  thy  drum. 
And  even  at  hand  a  drum  is  ready  brac'd. 
That  fhall  reverberate  all  as  loud  as  thine ; 
Sound  but  another,  and  another  fhall, 
A3  loud  as  thine,  rattle  the  welkin's  ear. 
And  mock  the  deep-mouth'd  thunder :  for  at  hand 
(Not  trufling  to  this  halting  legate  here. 
Whom  he  hath  us'd  rather  for  fport  than  need,) 
Is  warlike  John ;  and  in  his  forenead  fits 
A  bare-ribb*d  death,  whofe  office  is  this  day 
To  feafl  upon  whole  thoufands  of  the  French. 

Lew.  Strike  up  our  drums,  to  find  this  danger 
out. 

Bjsr.  And  thou  fhalt  find  it,  Dauphin,  do  not 
doubt,  [Exeunt^ 
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SCENE      III. 

The  fame.     A  Field  of  Battle. 
Alarums.     Enter  King  John  and  Hubert. 

K.  John.  How  goes  the  day  with  us  ?  O,  tell  mc, 
Hubert. 

Hub.  Badly,*  I  fear:  How  fares  yourmajefty? 
K.  John.  This  fever,  that  hath  troubled  me  fo 
long. 
Lies  heavy  on  me ;  O,  my  heart  is  fick ! 

Enter  a  Meflenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  your  valiant  kinfman,  Faulcon- 
bridge, 
Defires  your  majefty  to  leave  the  field ; 
And  fend  him  word  by  me,  which  way  you  go. 

K.  John.  Tell  him,  toward  Swinftead,   to  the 
abbey  there. 

Mess.  Beof  good  comfort;  for  the  great  fupply. 
That  was  expedled  by  the  Dauphin  here. 
Are  wreck'd  *  three  nights  ago  on  Goodwin  fands. 
This  news  was  brought  to  Richard '  but  even  now : 
The  French  fight  coldly,  and  retire  themfelves. 

K.JoHN.  Ah  me !  this  tyrant  fever  burns  me  up, 

*  for  the  great  fupply. 

Arc  tvreck'd — ]  Supply  is  here  and  in  a  fubfequent  pafTage  in 
fcene  v.  ufed  as  a  noun  of  multitude.     Malone. 

'  Richard — ]    Sir  Richard   Faulconhridge  \ — and   yet  the 

King  a  little  before  (AA  Ill.fc.  ii.)  calls  him  by  his  original  name 

of  Philip.      StE EVENS. 
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And  will  not  let  me  welcome  this  good  news. 

Set  on  toward  Swinftead :  to  my  litter  ftraight ; 
Weaknefs  poffefleth  me,  and  I  am  faint.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE      IV. 

The  fame.     Another  part  of  the  fame. 
Enter  Salisbury,  Pembroke,  Bigot,  and  Others. 

Sal.  I  did  not  think  the  king  fo  ftor'd  with 

friends. 
Pemb.  Up  once  again ;  put  fpirit  in  the  French; 
If  they  mifcarry,  we  mifcarry  too. 

Sal.  That  miflDfcgotten  devil,  Faulconbridge, 
In  fpite  of  fpite,  alone  upholds  the  day. 

Pemb.  They  fay,  king  John,  fore  fick,  hath  left 
the  field. 

Enter  Melun  wounded,  and  led  by  Soldiers. 

Mel.  Lead  me  to  the  revolts  of  England  here. 
Sal.  When  we  were  happy,  we  had  other  names. 
Pemb.  It  is  the  count  Melun. 
Sal.  Wounded  to  death. 

Mel.    Fly,  noble  Englifh,  you  are  bought  and 
fold;^ 
Unthread  the  rude  eye  of  rebellion,^ 

^  bought  and/old i]  The  fame  proverbial  phrafe,  intimating 

treachery,  is  ufcd  in  AT.  Richard  III.  A^  V.  fc.  iii.  in  K,  Henry  Vl. 
P.  I.  Aa  IV.  fc.  iv.  and  in  The  Comedj  of  Errors,  Ad  III.  fc.  i. 

Stebvens. 

5  Unthread  the  rude  eye  of  rebellious']    Though  all  the  copies 
concur  ia  this  leading,  how  poor  is  the  metaphor  of  unthreading 
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And  welcome  home  again  difcarded  faith. 
Seek  out  king  John,  and  fall  before  his  feet ; 
For,  if  the  French  be  lords  of  this  loud  day. 
He  means  *  to  recompenfe  the  pains  you  take. 
By  cutting  off  your  heads :  Thus  hath  he  fworn. 
And  I  with  him,  and  many  more  with  me. 
Upon  the  altar  at  Saint  Edmund 's-Bury; 
Even  on  that  altar,  where  we  fwore  to  you 
Dear  amity  and  everlafting  love. 

Sal.  May  this  be  poflible !  may  this  be  true ! 

Mel.  Have  I  not  hideous  death  within  my  view. 
Retaining  but  a  quantity  of  life ; 
Which  bleeds  away,  even  as  a  form  of  wax 
Refolveth  from  his  figure  'gainft  the  fire?' 


the  eye  of  a  needle  f  And  befides,  as  there  is  no  mention  made  of 
a  needle^  how  remote  and  obfcure  is  the  allufion  without  it  ?  The 
text,  as  I  have  reftored  it,  is  eafy  and  natural ;  and  it  is  the  mode 
of  exprei!ion»  which  our  author  is  everywhere  fond  of^  to  tread 
and  ttnireadt  the  nuay,  path,  ftepSy  Sec,     Th  bob  a  l  d. 

The  metaphor  is  certainly  harfh,  but  I  do  not  think  the  pafTage 
corrupted.     Johnson. 

Mr.  Theobald  reads — ux tread;  but  Shakfpeare  in  King  Lear  ufes 
the  exprcffion,  threading  dark  ey'd night \  ana  Coriolanus  fays: 

•«  Even  when  the  navel  of  the  (late  was  touch'd, 

"  They  would  not  thread  the  gates." 
This  quotation  in  fupport  of  the  old  reading,  has  alfo  been  adduced 
by  Mr.  M.  Mafon.    dTEsvENs. 

Our  author  is  not  always  careful  that  the  epithet  which  he 
applies  to  a  figurative  term  (hould  anfwer  on  both  fides.  Rude  is 
applicable  to  rebellion ^  but  not  to  eye.  He  means  in  fad, — the  eye 
of  rude  rebellion.     Malonb. 

*  He  means — ]  The  Frenchman,  i.  e.  Lewis,  means,  &c.  Sec 
Melun's  next  fpeech:  '*  If  Lewis  do  win  the  day — ." 

Malone. 

'  nvw  as  a  form  of  wax 

Refolveth,  &c.]  This  is  faid  in  allufion  to  the  images  made  by 
witches.  Holinlhed  obferves  that  it  was  alledged  againft  dame 
Eleanor  Cobham  and  her  confederates,  **  that  they  had  devifed 
•m  image  of  nuax^  repi:!elenting  the  king,  which  by  their  forcerie 
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What  in  the  world  fhould  make  me  now  deceive. 
Since  I  mud  lofe  the  ufe  of  all  deceit  ? 
Why  (houid  I  then  be  falfe ;  fince  it  is  true 
That  I  muft  die  here,  and  live  hence  by  truth? 
I  fay  again,  if  Lewis  do  win  the  day. 
He  is  forfwom,  if  e'er  thofe  eyes  of  yours 
Behold  another  day  break  in  the  eaft : 
But  even  thi?  night, — whofe  black  conti^ous 

breath 
Already  fmokes  about  the  burning  creft 
Of  the  old,  feeble,  and  day-wearied  fun, — 
Even  this  ill  night,  your  breathing  (hall  expire ; 
Paying  the  fine  of  rated  treachery,' 
Even  with  a  treacherous  fine  of  all  your  lives. 
If  Lewis  by  your  alfiftance  win  the  day. 
Commend  me  to  one  Hubert,  with  your  king ; 
The  love  of  him, — and  this  refpedt  befides. 
For  that  my  grandfire  was  an  Englilhman,'— i- 
Awakes  my  confcience  to  confefs  all  this. 
In  lieu  whereof,  I  pray  you,  bear  me  hence 
From  forth  the  noife  and  rumour  of  the  field ; 
Where  I  may  think  the  remnant  of  my  thoughts 
In  peace,  and  part  this  body  and  my  foul 
With  contemplation  and  devout  defires. 


by  little  and  little  confumed,  intending  thereby  in  conclufion  to 

waile  and  deflroy  the  king's  perfon.'* 

Refol've  and  dij/hhe,  had  anciently  the  fame  meaning,    So^  in 

Hamlet : 

"  O,  that  this  too  too  folid  flefh  wonld  melt, 
"  TTiaw,  and  refol've  iticlf  into  a  dew!"    Stebvens. 
•  rated  treachtry^^    It  were  eafy  to  change  rated  to  hated 

for  an  eafier  meaning,  but  rated  fuits  better  with/jvr.  The  Dauphin 

has  rated  your  treachery,  and  fet  upon  it  a  fine  which  your  lives 

muft  pay.     Johnson, 

*>  For  that  my  grandfire  *was  an  Engli/bmani\     This  line  is  taken 
from  the  old  play,  printed  in  quarto,  in  1591.    Malonb. 
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Sal.   We  do  believe  thee,-i-And  bcflircw  my 
foul      .  ; 
But  I  do  love  the  favour  and  the  form 
Of  this  moft  fair  occafion,  by  the  which 
We  will  untreadthe  fteps  of  damned  flight; 
And,  like. a  batjqd  and  retired  flood. 
Leaving  our  ranknefs  and  irregular  courfc,* 
Stoop  low  within  thofe  bounds  we  have  o'erlook'd^ 
And  calmly  run  on  in  obedience. 

Even  to  our  ocean,  to  our  great  king  John. 

My  arm  fhall  give  thee  help  to  bear  thee  hence ; 

For  I  do  fee  the  cruel  pangs  of  death 

Right  in  thine  eye.'-r-Away,   my  friends!   New 

flight; 
And  happy  newnefs,^  that  intends  old  right. 

[^Exeunt^  leading  off  Melun. 


*  Leaving  our  ranknefs  and  irregular  courfe^  Rank^  as  applied  to 
^ater,  here  fignifies  exuberant ^  ready  to  overflow:  as  applied  to 
the  actions  of  the  fpeak^r  and  bis  party^  it  fignifies  inordinate.  So» 
in  our  author's  Venus  and  Adonis: 

"  Rain  added  to  a  river  that  is  rank^ 
"  Perforce  will  force  it  overflow  the  bank."    Ma  lone. 
'  Right  in  thine  eyeJ]  This  is  the  old  reading.     Right  fignifies 
imtnediate.    It  is  now  obfolete.  Some  commentators  would  read — 
fights  i.  e.  pitched  as  a  tent  is ;  others,  fight  in  thine  eye^ 

Steevens. 
^  happy  newnefsy  &c.]    Happy  innovation,  that  purpofed 

the  reiloration  of  the  ancient  rightful  government.    Johnson. 
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SCENE     V. 

The  fatne.     The  French  Camp^ 
Enter  Lewis,  and  bis  Train. 

Lew.  The  fun  of  heaven,  methought,  was  loth 
to  fet ; 
But  ftay'd,  and  made  the  wcftern  welkin  blufh. 
When  the  Englifli  mcafur'd  *  backward  their  own 

ground, 
In  faint  retire ;  O,  bravely  came  we  off. 
When  with  a  volley  of  our  needlefs  (hot. 
After  fuch  bloody  toil,  we  bid  good  night; 
And  wound  our  tatter*d^  colours  clearly  up, 
Laft  in  the  field,  j^nd  almoll  lords  of  it ! — 


i  When  the  Englijb  mcafur'd — ]  Old  copy — When  Englifh  mea* 
furc,  ^c,    Corredled  by  Mr.  Pope,    Malonb* 

6  tatter' d — ]  For  tatter* d,  the  folio  reads,  tottering. 

JOHNSOK. 

It  is  remarkable  through  fuch  old  copies  of  our  author  as  J  have 
hitherto  feen,  that  wherever  the  modern  editors  read  tatter* d^  the 
old  editions  ^ive  us  totter  d  in  its  room.  Perhaps  the  prefent 
broad  pronunciation,  almoft  particular  to  the  Scots,  was  at  that 
time  common  to  both  nations. 

So,  in  Marlowe's  K*  Ed-ward  II.  1 598  : 

**  This  tottered  tn^^  of  my  anceftors." 
Again: 

'*  As  doth  this  water  from  my  totter' d  robes." 
Again,  in  The  Downfall  of  Robert  Earl  of  Huntington ,  1 601 : 
"  I  will  not  bid  my  enfign-bearer  wave 
'*  My  totter*d  coloQTS  in  this  worthlefs  air."     Steevens. 
Tattering,  which  in  the  fpcll^ng  of  our  author's  time  was  tot" 
tering,  is  ufed  for  tatter* d.     The  adive  and  paffive  participles  arc 
employed  by  him  very  indifcriminately.     Ma  lone. 

I  read — tatter  d,  an  epithet  which  occurs  again  in  King  Lear 
and  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Of  tattering  (which  would  obvioufly  mean 
tearing  to  tatters)  our  author's  works  aSbrd  no  parallel.  Steevens* 
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Enter  a  Meffengcr. 

Mess.  Where  is  my  prince,  the  Dauphin  ? 

Le  w.  Here : — What  news  ? 

Mess.   The  count  Mclun  is  flain;  the  Englifh 
lords. 
By  his  perfuafion,  are  again  fallen  off: 
And  your  fupply,  which  you  have  wifti'd  fo  long. 
Are  caft  away,  and  funk,  on  Goodwin  fands. 

Lew.  Ah,  foul  (hrewd  news  I^ — Beflirew  thy  very 
heart! 
I  did  not  think  to  be  fo  fad  to-night. 
As  this  hath  made  me. — Who  was  he,  that  faid. 
King  John  did  fly,  an  hour  or  two  before 
The  ftumbling  night  did  part  our  weary  powers  ? 

Mess.  Whoever  fpoke  it,  it  is  true,  my  lord. 

LEWf  Well;  keep  good  quarter,''  and  good  care 
to-night : 
The  day  (hall  not  be  up  fo  foon  as  I, 
To  try  the  fair  adventure  of  to-morrow.    [Exeunt. 

SCENE      VI. 

An  open  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Swinftead- 
Abbey. 

Enter  the  Ballard,  and  Hubert,  meeting. 

Hub.  Who's  there  ?  fpeak,  ho !  fpeak  quickly, 
or  I  (hoot. 

Bast.  A  friend : — What  art  thou  ? 

.    '  i^i*/ ^W quarter,]  i.e.  keep  in  your  allotted  pofts  or 

nations.     So«  m  Timon  of  Athens  : 

««  not  a  man 

<*  Shall  pafslus  qtmrtvr.^*    Stiitins. 
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Hub.  Of  the  part  of  England. 

Bast.  Whither  doft  thou  go  ? 
Hub.  What's  that  to  thee  ?  Why  may  not  I  demand 
Of  thine  affairs,  as  well  as  thou  of  mine  ? 
Bast.  Hubert,  I  think. 

Hub.  Thou  haft  a  perfed  thought :  • 

I  will,  upon  all  hazards,  well  believe 
Thou  art  my  friend,  that  know 'ft  my  tongue  fo  well : 
Who  art  thou  ? 

Bast.  Who  thou  wilt :  an  if  thou  pleafe. 

Thou  may*ft  befriend  me  fo  much,  as  to  think 
I  come  one  way  of  the  Plantagenets. 

Hub.  Unkind  remembrance !  thou,  and  eyelefs 
night,' 

■ perfed  thought:^   i.  c»  a  well-informed  one.     So,  in 

Cjmhelim  : 

**  1  am  ptrfea ; 

"  That  the  Pannonians,"  &c.     Steevbns.  ' 

9 thott^  aftdeydcCs  fttgtt,]    The  old  copy  reads — end/t/t. 

Stbbvins. 
We  ihould  read  eyel^s.    So,  Pindar  calls  the  moon,  thr  eje  cf 

Might.      WARBt/RTON. 

This  epithet  I  find  m  Jarvis  Markham's  EnvUJb  Arcadia^  1607  : 
"  O  eytUfs  night,  the  portraiture  of  death !" 
Again,  in  Gower  De  Confefflom  Amantis,  Lib.  V.  foL  I02.  b : 
"  The  daie  made  ende,  and  lofte  bu  fight ^ 
**  And  comen  was  the  darke  night, 
•*  The  whiche  all  the  daies /«•  fcw/."    Steevins. 

The  emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Theobald.  With  Pindar  out 
author  had  certainly  no  acquaintance ;  but,  I  believe,  the  corretton 
is  right.  Shakfpeare  has,  however,  twice  applied  the  epithet 
endlefs  to  night ^  in  K,  Richard  II: 

"  Then  thus  I  turn  me  from  my  countr}''s  light, 
«'  To  dwell  in  folemn  (hades  of  cttdU/s  night." 
Again: 

'*  My  oil-dry'd'lamp— ' 
"  Shall  be  extind  with  age  and  endlt/s  night." 
But  in  the  latter  of  thefe  paflages  a  natural,  and  in  the  former,  a 
kind  of  civil,  death,  is  alluded  to.     In  the  prefent  paflage  the  epithet 
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Have  done  me  fhame : — Brave  foldier>  pardon  me. 
That  any  accent,  breaking  from  thy  tongue. 
Should  'fcape  the  true  acquaintance  of  mine  ear. 

Bjsr.  Come,  come ;  fans  compliment,  what  news 
abroad  ? 

Hu  B. Why  i  here  walk  I,  in  the  black  bfow  of  night, 
To  find  you  out. 

B^sr*.  Brief,  then ;  and  what's  the  news? 

Hub.  O,  my  fweet  fir,  news  fitting  to  the  nighty 
Black,  fearful,  comfortlefs,  ind  horrible. 

Bjisr.  Show  me  the  very  wound  of  this  ill  news ; 
I  am  no  woman,  I'll  not  fwoori  at  it. 

Hub.  The  king,  I  fear,  is  poifon'd  by  a  monk :' 
I  left  him  almoft  fpcechlefs,  and  broke  out 
To  acquaint  you  with  this  evil ;  that  you  might 
The  better  arm  you  to  the  fudden  time. 
Than  if  you  had  at  leifure  known  of  this.* 

ff/M^/i  is  inadmi(Iible>  becauib,  if  underftood  literally.  It  is  falfe. 
On  the  othei"  hand  fjc/e/s  is  peculiarly  applicable.  The  emendation 
is  alfo  fupported  by  our  author's  Rafe  of  Lucrece: 

"  Poor  grooms  zitjightlef$  night  3  kings,  glorious  day." 

Malone. 
9  Thf  king.  I  fior,  is  poifond  hj  a  wwri;]  Not  one  of  the 
hiilorians  who  wrote  within  fixty  years  after  the  death  of  King 
John,  mentions  this  very  improbable  ftory.  The  tale  is,  that  a 
monk,  to  revenge  himfelf  on  the  king  for  a  faying  at  which  he 
took  offence,  poifon'd  a  cup  of  ale,  and  having  Drought  it  to 
his  majelly,  drank  fome  of  it  himfelf  to  induce  the  king  to  taile 
it,  and  foon  afterwards  expired.  Thomas  Wykes  is  the  firft  who 
relates  it  in  his  Chronicle,  as  a  report  *  According  to  the  bell 
accounts  John  died  at  Newark,  of  a  fever.  Malon  £• 
*  '-^-^  that  you  might 

The  better  arm  you  to  the  fudden  time^ 

Than  if  you  had  at  leifure  kno*wn  of  this^  That  you  might  be 
able  to  prepaijp  inilantly  for  the  fudden  revolution  in  affairs  which 
the  king's  death  will  occafion,  in  a  better  manner  than  you  could 
have  done,  if  you  had  not  known  of  it  till  the  event  had  a^ually 
happened,  and  the  kingdom  was  reduced  to  a  flate  of  compofure 
and  quiet.     Malonb. 
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Bast.  How  did  he  take  it  ?  who  did  tafte  to  him  I  m 

Hub.  a  monk^  I  tell  you ;  a  refolved  villain,  J 

Whofe  bowels  fuddenly  burft  out :  the  king  ^ 

Yet  fpeaks,  and,  peradventure,  may  recover.  m 

Bast.  Who  didft  thou  leave  to  tend  his  majefty  ? 

Hub.  Why,  know  you  not?    the  lords  are  all 

come  back,  " 

And  brought  prince  Henry  in  their  company ;  • 
At  whofe  requeft  the  king  hath  pardon'd  them,  I 

And  they  are  all  about  his  majefty. 

Bast.    Withhold    thine   indignation,    mighty  || 

heaven,  ^ 

And  tempt  us  not  to  bear  above  our  power!  ^ 

ril  tell  thee,  Hubert,  half  my  power  this  night,  k 

Palling  thefe  flats,  are  taken  by  the  tide,  ^ 

Thefe  Lincoln  wafhes  have  devoured  them; 
Myfelf,  well-mounted,  hardly  have  efcap'd. 
Away,  before !  condudl  me  to  the  king; 
I  doubt,  he  will  be  dead,  or  ere  I  come.     [Exeunt* 


SCENE     VII. 

The  Orchard  of  Swinftead-Abbey. 

Enter  Prince  Henry,  Salisbury,  and  BlGor* 

P.  Hen.  It  is  too  late;  the  life  of  all  his  blood 
Is  touch'd  corruptibly;*  and  his  pure  brain 


I 

S 


'  ^hy^  krunvyou  not?  the  lords,  &c-]    Perhaps  we  ought  to  point  Im 

thus  1  ^ 

Why  kno<wyou  not,  the  lords  are  all  come  back. 

And  brought  prince  Henry  In  their  company  f     Malone.  1^\ 

4  //  touched  corruptibly;]    i.  c.  corruptpvely.      Such  was  the 
phrafeology  of  Shale (peare's  age.     So,  in  his  Rape  of  Lucrece :  ^ 

"  The  Romans ///7///7^/y  did  give  confent — ."  " 

J.  c.  with  acclamations.     Here  we  (hould  now  hy^-^plaufively. 

Malone. 


I 
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(Which  fome  fuppofe  the  foul's  frail  dwelling-- 

houfcj 
Doth,  by  the  idle  comments  that  it  makes. 
Foretell  the  ending  of  mortality. 

Enter  Pembroke. 

Pemb.  His  highnefs  yet  doth  fpeak;  and  holds 
belief. 
That,  being  brought  into  the  open  air. 
It  would  allay  the  burning  quality 
Of  that  fell  poifon  which  aflaileth  him. 

P.  Hen.  Let  him  be  brought  into  the  orchard 
here. — 
Doth  he  ftill  rage?  [Exit  Bigot. 

Pemb.  He  is  more  patient 

Than  when  you  left  him ;  even  now  he  fung. 

P.  Hen.  O  vanity  of  iicknefs !  fierce  extremes. 
In  their  continuance,*  will  not  feel  themfelves. 
Death,  having  prcy'd  upon  the  outward  parts. 
Leaves  them  infenfible;  and  his  fiege  is  now 
Againft  the  mind,*  the  which  he  pricks  and  wounds 


5  In  their  coHiittitaKce,'\  I  fafpeft  our  author  wrote — In  thy  con- 
titaumce.  In  hu  Sonnets  the  two  words  are  frequently  confounded. 
If  the  text  be  right,  contmnance  means  continuity.  Bacon  ufes  the 
word  in  that  fenfe.    Ma  lone. 

'  Leaves  them  infenfible ;  and  hitjiege  is  nifw 
Againft  the  mind, ]  The  old  copy  reada — invijsble.    Steevens. 

As  the  word  invijihle  has  no  fenfe  in  this  paffage,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  the  modem  editors  are  right  in  reading  infenfible ,  which 
agrees  with  the  two  preceding  lines : 

fierce  extremes. 

In  their  continuance,  will  not  feel  them/el'ves^ 

Death,  having  trey* d  upon  the  osU*ward farts. 

Leaves  them  infenfible :  his  fiege  is  nonu 

Againft  the  mind,  &c. 
The  laft  lines  are  evidently  intended  as  a  paraphrafe,  and  con- 
firmation of  the  two  firft.    M.  Mason. 
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With  many  legions  of  (Irange  fantafies; 

Which,  in  their  throng  and  prefs  to  that  lad  hold^ 

In^ifibU  is  here  ufed  adverbially.  Death,  having  glutted  hioH. 
felf  with  the  ravage  of  the  almoft  wafted  body,  and  knowing  that 
the  difeafe  with  which  he  has  aflailed  it  is  mortal,  before  its  dif- 
folution,  proceeds,  from  mere  fatiety,  to  attack  the  mind,  leaving 
the  body  invifibly ;  that  is,  in  fuch  a  fecret  manner  that  the  eye 
cannot  preci/ely  mark  his  progrefs,  or  fee  when  his  attack  on  the 
yital  powers  has  ended,  and  that  on  the  mind  begins;  or  in  other 
words,  at  what  particular  moment  reafon  ceafes  to  perform  its 
fundUon,  and  the  underftanding,  in  con/equencc  tf  a  corroding  and 
mortal  malady ^  begins  to  be  diiturbed.  Our  poet  in  his  Venm  and 
Adonis  calls  Death,  ''  iirvifibU  commander." 

Henry  is  here  only  purfuing  the  fame  train  of  thought  which  we 
find  in  his  firft  fpeech  m  the  prefent  fcene. 

Our  author  nas,  in  /nany  other  paffages  in  his  plavs  ufed  ad« 
Jeeves  adverbially.  So,  in  All's  *well  that  ends  'well:  *'  Was  it 
not  meant  damnable  in  us,"  &c.  Again,  in  K.  Henry  IV.  Part  I ; 
*' ten  times  more  dj/bonourable  ragged  than  an  old  faced  an- 
cient." See  Vol.  VI.  p.  3 1 8,  n.  9.  and  K.  Henry  IF.  Aa  IV.  fc.  ii. 

Mr.  Rowe  reads — her  ^tgi^ — ,  an  error  derived  from  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  fecond  folio.     I  fufped,  that  this  ftrange  miftake 
was  Mr.  Gray's  authority  for  making  Death  a  female ;  in  which, 
I  believe,  he  has  neither  been  preceded  or  followed  by  any  poet: 
"  The  painful  family  of  Deaths 
•*  More  hideous  than  their  queen." 

The  old  copy,  in  the  paflage  before  us,  reads — Againft  the  w/W; 
an  evident  error  of  the  prels,  which  was  correded  by  Mr.  Pope, 
and  which  I  (hould  fcarcely  have  mentioned,  but  that  it  juftines 
an  emendation  made  in  Meafure  for  Mea/ure^  [Vol.  IV,  p.  247, 
n.  9.]  where  bv  a  fimilar  miftake  the  word  Jlanues  appears  in  the 
old  copy  inftead  of^a;»^/.     Malons. 

Mr.  Malone  reads : 

Death y  having  prey' d  upon  the  outward  parts. 
Leaves  them  invifible ;  ^c. 
As  often  as  I  am  induced  to  differ  from  the  opinions  of  a  gentle- 
man whofe  laborious  diligence  in  the  caufe  of  Shakfpeare  is  with- 
out example,  I  fubjed  rayfelf  to  the  moft  unwelcome  part  oC 
editorial  duty.  Succefs,  however,  is  not  in  eveiy  inftance  propor- 
tionable to  zeal  and  efibrt ;  and  he  who  (brinks  trom  controversy, 
ihould  alfo  have  avoided  the  veftibulnm  ip/um,  prima/que  fauces  of  tne 
fchool  of  Shakfpeare. 

Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  nves  us — infenJtbUt  which  affords  a  mean- 
ing fofficiently  commodious.     But  as  invijible  and  in/enJibU  are  not 

Vol.  VIII.  N 
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Confound  themfelves.''     *Th  Ikniige,  that  death 
ihould  fing.>  ■  ■  ■ 


#otds  of  exaAeft  confonanee,  Ae  legitimacy  of  this  emendation 
has  been  diffiuted.  It  yet  remains  in  tne  text,  for  the  fake  of  thoic 
#ho  difcover  no  light  through  the  aneient  reading. 
•  Aa^ps  (1  fpeak  withoat  confidence)  our  author  wrote— «w;/>fr^• 
ik,  which  J  in  found »  fo  nearly  refembles  imnfibU,  that  an  in-^ 
attentive  compofitor  might  have  fubftituted  the  one  for  the  other. 
■  ■  All  our  modem  raitors  (Mr.  Malone  excepted)  agree  that 
iufOiHdble  in  King  Henry  IF.  P.  IL  Adl  III.  fc.  ii.  was  a  mifprinC 
Ibr  invifihle  \  and  fo  [*vice  'verfii]  mvifible  may  here  hare  ufurped 
the  place  of  invincible. 

It  my  fuppofition  be  admitted,  the  Prince  muft  defign  to  fay^ 
th^t  Death  nad  battered  the  royal  outworks,  but,  feeing  they  were 
ntvincible,  quitted  them,  and  direded  his  force  againft  the  mind. 
In  the  prefcnt  inllance,  the  King  of  Terrors  is  delcribed  as  a  bc- 
£eger,  who,  failing  in  his  attempt  to  ftorm  the  bnlwark,  proceeded 
to  undermine  the  citadel.    Why  elfe  did  he  change  his  mode  and 

obje^  of  attack  ? The  Spanilh  ordnance  fufficiently  freyed  on 

the  ramparts  of  Gibraltar,  but  ftill  left  them  impregnabk.-^Hhit 
fame  metaphor,  though  not  continued  fo  far«  occurs  again  in  Tfmon 
tf  Athens  : 

•«  -. Nature, 

"  To  whom  all  fores  XsyJiegeJ^ 
Again,  in  Alts  nxjell  that  ends  nvell : 

•* and  yet  my  heart 

"  Will  not  confeis  he  owes  the  malady 

•<  That  doei  my  life  befiege" 
Mr.  Malone,  however,  giv^  a  different  turn  to  the  paflii^  be- 
fore us ;  and  leaving  the  x^ord^ege  out  of  his  account,  appears  to 
feprefent  Death  as  a  gourmand,  wno  had  fatiattd  himfelf  with  the 
Kind's  body,  and  took  his  intellednal  part  by  way  of  change  of 
provifion. 

Neither  can  a  complete  acquiefcence  in  the  fame  gentleman's 
examples  of  adjeftives  ufed  adverbially,  be  well  expe^^  ;  as  they 
chiefly  occur  in  light  and  familiar  dialogue,  or  where  the  reguhdr 
full-grown  adverb  was  anfiivourabk  to  rhyme  or  metre*  Nor  indeed 
^tt«  thefe  dockod  adverbs  (which  iperform  their  office,  like  the 
i«$tch's  rat,  *<  mthout  a  taii,'^)  diicorerable  in  any  fokmn  narra- 
tive like  that  before  us.  A  portion  of  them  alfo  might  be  na 
^dr  than  typographical  imperfeAions ;  for  this  Dare  of  fpeech^ 
(horn  of  its  termination,  will  neceffarily  take  the  form  of  an  ad- 

jcftive. 1  may  fubjoin,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  prcfent 

feene,  the  adje^vc  c^rruftMe  is  not  oftred  as  a  loaim  temm  fot. 
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I  am  the  cygnet '  to  this  pade  ^uot  fwin. 
Who  chants  a  dolcfiil  hymn  to  his  own  deadi ; 


the  advecb  eartmftihfy^  thoi^h  they  vr^n  alike  adapted  to  om*  * 
author's  roeafafc.  j^ 

It  mufl,  notwidbiandang ,  be  aliowed  Jthat  adje^iiTet  employed 
adverbially  are  fometanes  net  wkh  in  die  hmgiuigc  of  ^lakfpeare. 
Yet,  futcly,  wejoogfat  not  (as  Poioniiu  iays)  to  **  crack  the  wind 
of  the  poor  piMvfe/'  foy  fuppofi^g  its  eiufteace  where  it  muft  <ipe- 
rate  cqaarocaiiy,  aind  pvovoke  a  fnik,  as  on  the  pcefeot  ooca- 
ficnu 

Hiat  JQeayi,  tbeiefote*  **  left  the  ovtwaWl  parts  of  the  King 
iuvifihie"  oouid  aot,  in  my  judgement,  have  oeen  an  expreffion 
hasarded  by^  oar  poet  in  his  nnoft  cafolefs  moment  of  com[X>fition. 
It  CQnwe]fs  an  idea  ioq  like  the  hekacc  of  Orcus,  in  the  fifth  iUad»* 
Gadfhiirs  '*  receipt  of  fern-feed,"  Colonel  Feienwell's  frnrot 
mt^bamm^  or  the  coaiiM)aeaoeB  of  heing  hit  by  a  StpSy  as  was  a 
Rraian  fi^ier,  of  whom  fays  our  exceUent  traniiator  of  Lucan^ 

*'  ■   ■     none  was  left,  ik>  leaft  remains  were  feen, 

^  No  maiks  to  flicwv  that  once  a  man  had  been."+ 
Befides,  if  die  outward  part  (i.  e«  the  body)  of  the  expiring  mo- 
narch was,  in  phdn,  -familiar,  and  unqaali£ed  terms,  pronounced 
to  be  hemfifle^  how  x:oidd  thofe  who  pretended  to  have  juft /?r«  it, 
expcA  to  be  believed  ?  and  would  not  an  audience,  umniuated  in 
the  myftery  of  adverbial  adjectives,  on  heari^  fuch  an  account  of 
the  royal  carcafe,  -have  exclaimed,  Jike  the  Governor  of  Tilbuxy 
Fort  in  the  Oitic  : 

••  ihout»nft  not^it, 

•'  %KmtXit*^M^  m  fight:* 
But  I  ought  not  to  difmifs  the  prefent  fubjcA,  without  a  few 
words  in  defence  of  Mr.  Gray,  who  had  authority  fomewhat  more 
decifive  than  that  of  tho  perfecuted  fecond  folio  of  Shakfpeare,  for 
reprefentiag  DtmA  as  a  Wammm,  The  writer  of  the  Ode  m  a  ttiftant 
Projpea  of  Eton  CoUege^  was  £ificieiitly  intimate  with  Lucretius, 
Horace,  Ovid>  Ph»mis,  Statias,  Fetromns,  Seneca  the  dramatift^ 
&c.  to  know  that  they  all  concurred  in  e^diibiting  Mors  as  a  Gad^ 
defi.  Mr.  Spence  in  his  PofymetiSf  p.  26r,  (i  refer  to  a  book  of 
eafy  accefs*)  has  produced  abundant  examples  in  proof  of  my 
afTertion,  and  others  may  tie  wadilfy  fupplied.  One  coraprehenfive 
infbmce*  indeod,  will  aa£wor  my  f^nfent  purpofe.    Statins,  in  hit 

•  Au>*  "Ai^of  juaW,  MB  urn  l^Olifi^tfAoe  ".Acni. 
f  Rowe;  Book  IX.  I.  1334. 
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And,  from  the  organpipe  of  frailty,  fings 
His  foul  and  body  to  their  lailing  reft. 


eighth  Thebaid,  defcribing  a  troop  of  ghaftly  females  who  for* 
loimdcd  the  throne  of  Pluto,  has  the  following  lines : 

Stant  Furi^  drcmm,  vzixstqut  ex  oriine  Mortes, 

Sitnjaque  multijwas  exercet  Pana  catenas* 
From  this  group  of  perfonification,  &c.  it  is  evident^  that  not 
merely  Deaths  as  the  fource  or  principle  of  mortality,  but  each 
Mrticular  kind  of  Death  was  reprefented  under  a  fenunine  fhape. 
For  want,  therefore,  of  a  correfponding  mafculine  term,  DobKon, 
in  his  Latin  verfion  of  the  fecond  Paradi/e  Lofi,  was  obliged  to 
render  the  terrific  offspring  of  Satan,  by  the  name  of  Hades  \  a 
lucklefs  neceflity,  becaufe  Hades ^  in  the  964th  line  of  the  fame 
book,  exhibits  a  character  completely  difcriminated  fiom  that  of 
Death. 

Were  I  inclined  to  be  fportive,  (a  difpoiition  which  commenta- 
tors (hould  ftudioufly  rcprefs,)  might  I  not  maintain  on  the  ftrength 
of  the  foregoing  circumftances,  that  the  editor  of  the  fdio  i6az 
(far  from  being  an  ignorant  blunderer,)  was  well  inftruded  in  the 
niceties  of  Roman  mythology  ?  and  might  not  my  ingenious 
fellow-labourer,  on  the  fcore  of  his  meditated  triumph  over  Mr. 
Gray,   be  faluted  with  fuch  a  remark  as  reached  the  ear  of 

Cadmus  ? 

^idf  Jgenore  nate,  peremptum 

Serpentem  fpeBas  f  et  ta /peBabere  ferpensm 
Faibionable  as  it  is  to  cavil  at  the  produdions  of  our  Cambridge 
Poet,  it  has  not  yet  been  difcovered  that  throughout  the  fields  of 
claflic  literature,   even  in  a  fingle  inflance,  he  had  millook  his 
way.     Steevens. 

'  With  many  legions  of  Ji range  ^ntafies ; 

IVhich,  in  their  throng  and  prcfs  to  that  Jaft  hold. 
Confound  themfelves.]  So,  in  our  author's  Rape  ofLucrece: 
"  Much  like  zpre/s  of  people  at  a  door, 
*'  Throng  his  inventions,  which  (hall  go  before," 
Again,  in  King  Henty  VIII : 

•'  which  forc'd  fuch  way, 

*«  That  man)r  maz'd  confiderings  did  throng, 
«*  And  prej's  in,  with  this  caution."    M alone. 
^^^^in  their  throng  aW  prefs  to  that  laft  hold,!    In  their  tumult 
and  hurry  of  reforting  to  tne  laft  tenable  part.    Johnson. 

^  I  am  the  cygnet—]    Old  co^py^^jmet.    Corre^cd  by  Mr. 

Pope.      M  ALONE. 


KING      JOHN,  i8x 

Sal.  Be  of  good  comfort,  prince;  for  you  arc 
born 
To  fet  a  form  upon  that  indigefl 
Which  he  hath  left  fo  Khapelefs  and  fo  rude.^ 

Reenter  Bigot  and  Attendants^  who  bring  in  King 
John  in  a  Chair. 

K.  John.  Ay,  marry,  now  my  foul  hath  elbow* 
room; 
It  would  not  out  at  windows,  nor  at  doors. 
There  is  fo  hot  a  fummer  in  my  bofom. 
That  all  my  bowels  crumble  up  to  duft : 
I  am  a  fcribbled  form,  drawn  with  a  pen 
Upon  a  parchment ;  and  againft  this  fire 
Do  I  ihrink  up. 

P.  Hen.  How  fares  your  majefty? 

K.JoHN.  Poifon'd, — ill-fare;* — dead,  forfook^ 
caft  off: 
^And  none  of  you  will  bid  the  winter  come, 

9 you  arc  born 

To  fet  a  form  upon  that  iniigeft 

Which  he  hath  left  fo  Jhap^efs  and  fo  rtuleJ]    A  defcription  of 
the  Chaos  almofl  in  the  very  words  of  Ovid : 

**  Quern  dixere  Chaos,  rudis  indigeftaque  moles."    Met,  I. 

Whallbt, 
'*  Which  Chaos  hight,  a  huge  rude  heap, —  ; 
**  No  funne  as  yet  with  lightfome  beames  the fbape/efs  world 
did  view."    Golding's  Tranflation,  1587. 

Malons. 
*  Porfondy — f//-ferc;]  Mr.  Malone  fuppofes^r^  to  be  here  ufed 
as  a  diffy liable,  like^nr,  hour,  &c.  But  as  this  word  has  not  con* 
curring  vowels  in  it,  like  hour,  or  fair,  nor  was  ever  difTyllabically 
foelt  (like  fier)  faer ;  I  had  rather  fuppofe  the  prefent  line  imper- 
ted,  than  complete  it  by  fuch  unprecedented  means.     Steevens. 

^  This  fcene  has  been  imitated  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  The 
Wife  for  a  Month,  Adl  IV.     Steevens. 
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To  thruft  hi*  icy  fingers  in  my  miw  ;^ 
Nor  let  my  kingdom-s  rivers  take  their  courfc 
Through  my  burn'd  bofom ;  nor  entreat  the  n6rth 
To  ntake  his  Me^k  winds  kits  my  parched  Hp^, 
And  comfort  me  with  cold : — I  do  not  afk  you  much/ 
•I  beg  cold  Comfort;  and  you  are  fo  ftrait^^ 
And  fo  ingrateful,  you  deny  me  that. 

P.  Hen.  O,  that  there  were  fome  virtue  in  my  tears, 
Th^t  might  relieve  you ! 

K.  John.  The  fait  in  thenvis  hot.— 


9  To  thruft  hifvcy  fingtrt  ik  my  manj9\\  Decker^  in  Th  Guts 
Hornbook,  1 609,  has  the  iaine  thought :  **  -^ — ;-the  morning  waxing 
cold,  tbrujf  bis  frofty  fingers  into  thy  bofomc." 

Again,  b  a  panuphlct  entidcd,  TTfegrtat  Froft,  CoU Doings,  iSe. 
in  London,  1 608:  **  The  cold  hand  of  wintef  is  thmtk  into  Our 
bofoms."    Steevens. 

The  correlbonding  pailaee  in  the  old  play  run(  thus : 
'*  Philip,  Ibme  driiik.    O,  for  the  frozen  Alps 
•'  To  tumble  on,  and  cool  this  inward  heat, 
«'  That  rageth  as  a  itnUBtC^  ftfven-fold  hot." 
There  is  fo  ftrong  a  refemblancc,  not  only  in  the  thought,  but  in 
the  expreffion,  between  the  paiTage  before  us  and   the  following 
lines  in  two  of  Marlowe's  plays,  that  we  mfty  fairly  foppofc  them 
to  have  been  in  our  author's  thoughts : 

*«  O,  I  am  dull,  and  the  cold  hand  of  fleep 
*'  Hath  thruft  his  icy  fin^rs  in  my.  hreaft, 
"  And  made  a  froft  within  me."    Lujtt  Dominion. 
Again: 

"  O,  poor  Zabina,  O  my  queen,  my  queen, 
"  Fetch  me  fome  nvater  for  my  burning  hreaft, 
'*  To  fdj/and  comfirt  me  with  longer  date." 

Tamburiaine,   i^gi. 

Lttft's  Dominion,  like  many  of  the  plays  of  that  time,  remained 

unpublifhed  for  a  great  number  of  years,  and  was  firfl  printed  in 

1657*  by  Francis  Kirkman,  a  bookfeller.    It  muft  however  have. 

been  written  before  1593,  in  which  year  Marlowe  died. 

Malonb. 
.  *  —  /  do  not  aft: you  much,"]  We  (hould  read,  for  the  fake  of 
rnetre,  with  Sir  T.  Hanmer, — /  afli  not  much,    Steevens. 

'  y&ftrait,]  i.  e.  narrow,  avaricious;  an  unufual  fenfe  of 

the  word.     Steevens. 


KING      JOHN.  183 

Within  me  is  a  hell ;  and  there  the  poifon 
Is^  as  a  fiend^  confin*d  to  tyrannize 
On  unreprievable  condemned  blood. 

Enter  the  Ballard. 

Bast.  O,  I  am  fcalded  with  my  violent  motion^ 
And  fpleen  of  fpced  to  fee  your  majefty. 

K.  John.  O  coufin^  thou  art  come  to  fet  mint 
eye: 
The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  crack'd  and  burn'd  \ 
And  all  the  (hrouds/  wherewith  my  life  Ihould  fail. 
Are  turned  to  one  thread,  one  little  hair : 
My  heart  hath  one  poor  ftring  to  ftay  it  by. 
Which  holds  but  till  thy  news  be  uttered ; 
And  then  all  this  thou  feeft,  is  but  a  clpd. 
And  module  of  confounded  royalty.* 

Bast.  The  Dauphin  is  preparing  hitherward ; 
Where,   heaven  he  knows,   how  we  Ihall  anfwer 

him: 
For,  in  a  night,  the  beft  part  of  my  power, 

-♦  And  all  the  Ihrouds,]  Shakipeare  here  ufes  the  word  Jhrouis  in 
its  true  fcnfc.  ^Yitjhrmds  arc  the  great  ropes,  which  come  from 
each  fide  of  the  jnaft.  In  modern  poetry  the  word  frequently 
fignifies  the  f»il8  of  a  fliip.     Malohs. 

This  latter  ufage  of  the  ^otd^^JhroHds ,  hfU  hitherto  efcapcd  my 
notice.     Stf.eve^s. 

^  And  module  of  confounded  rojaltyj]  Module  and  models  it  )v^ 
been  already  obfervcd,  were  in  our  author's  time  only  difftreAt 
modes  of  fpelling  the  fame  word.  Mpdel  fignified  not  an  archetype 
after  which  fomcthing  was  to  be  formed,  but  the  thiug  forp]#4 
after  an  archetype ;  and  hence  it  is  ufed  by  Shakfpcare  and  his 
contemporaries  for  a  reprefentation.  So,  in  The  London  Prodigal^ 
1605: 

"  Dear  copy  of  ray  hulband!  O  let  me  kifs  thee! 

\Ki£ing  a  fiQurtm 

**  How  like  him  is  this  model f* 
Sec  Vol.  VI.  p.  321,  n.  5.    Maloni, 
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As  I  upon  advantage  did  remove. 
Were  in  the  wafhes^  all  unwarily. 
Devoured  by  the  unexpected  flood.^  [The  King  dies. 

Sal.  You  breathe  thefe  dead, news  in  as  dead  an 
ear. — 
My  liege !  my  lord ! — But  now  a  king, — now  thus. 

P.  Hen.  Even  fo  muft  I  run  on,  and  even  fo  Hop. 
What  furety  of  the  world,  what  hope,  what  ftay. 
When  this  was  now  a  king,  and  now  is  clay ! 

Bjsr.  Art  thou  gone  fo  ?  I  do  but  flay  behind. 
To  do  the  office  for  thee  of  revenge ; 
And  then  my  foul  (hall  wait  on  thee  to  heaven. 

As  it  on  earth  hath  been  thy  fervant  ftill. 

Now,   now,   you  ftars,   that  move  in  your  right 

fpheres. 
Where  be  your  powers  ?   Show  now  your  mended 

faiths ; 
And  inftantly  return  with  me  again. 
To  pulh  deftrudlion,  and  perpetual  fhame. 
Out  of  the  weak  door  of  our  fainting  land : 
Straight  let  us  feek,  or  ftraight  we  ihall  be  fought ; 
The  Dauphin  rages  at  our  very  heels. 

Sjl.  It  feems,  you  know  not  then  fo  much  as  we: 
The  cardinal  Pandulph  is  within  at  reft. 
Who  half  an  hour  fince  came  from  the  Dauphin ; 
And  brings  from  him  fuch  offers  of  our  peace 
As  we  with  honour  and  refpedt  may  take. 
With  purpofc  prefently  to  leave  this  war. 

Bast.  He  will  the  rather  do  it,  when  he  fees 
Ourfelves  well  finewed  to  our  defence. 


^  fTere  in  the  nvajhis^  all  ufrwarily,  &c.]  This  untoward  ac- 
cident really  happened  to  King  John  himfclf.  As  he  pafled  from 
Lynn  to  Lmcolnlhire,  he  loft  by  an  inundation  all  his  treafurc, 
carriages^  baggage*  and  regalia.     M  a  L  o  n  e  . 


KING      JOHN.  ig5 

Sal.  ^2iY*  ^^  i*  ^^  *  manner  done  already; 
For  many  carriages  he  hath  de(t>atch*d 
To  the  feaiide,  and  put  his  cauie  and  quarrel 
To  the  difpofing  of  the  cardinal : 
With  whom  yourfelf,  myfelf,  and  other  lords^ 
If  you  think  meet,  this  afternoon  will  poft 
To  confummate  this  bufinefs  happily. 

Bast.  Let  it  be  fo : — And  you,  my  noble  prince. 
With  other  princes  that  may  beft  be  fpar'd. 
Shall  wait  upon  your  father's  funeral. 

P.  Hen.  At  Worcefter  muft  his  body  be  interred  j 
For  fo  he  will'd  it. 

BAsr.  Thither  (hall  it  then. 

And  happily  may  your  fweet  felf  put  on 
The  lineal  ftate  and  glory  of  the  land ! 
To  whom,  with  all  fubmiffion,  on  my  knee, 
I  do  bequeath  my  faithful  fervices 
And  true  fubjedlion  everlaftingly. 

Sal.  And  the  like  tender  of  our  love  we  make. 
To  reft  without  a  fpot  for  evermore. 

P.  Hen.  I  have  a  kind  foul,  that  would  give  you' 
thanks. 
And  knows  not  how  to  do  it,  but  with  tears. 

Bast.  O,  let  us  pay  the  time  but  needful  woe/ 
Since  it  hath  been  beforehand  with  our  griefs. — 

'  .  that  ivouldgive  you  — ]  Tou^  which  is  not  i^i  the  old  copy, 
was  added  for  the  fake  of  the  metre,  by  Mr.  Rowe^  vMalonb. 

•  let  us  pay  the  time  but  needful  ivoe. 

Since  it  hath  been  beforehand  ivith  our  griefs.']  Let  us  now 
indulge  in  forrow,  fince  there  is  abundant  caufe  for  it.  England 
has  been  long  in  a  fcene  of  confufion,  and  its  calamities  have 
anticipated  our  tean.  By  thofe  which  we  now  (hed,  we  orAy  paj 
her  wnat  is  her  due.     M  a  l  o  n  e  . 

I  believe  the  plain  meaning  of  the  paffage  is  this : — As  previoufly 
we  have  found  lufficient  caulc  for  lamentation,  let  us  not  wade  the 
prefent  time  in  fuperfluous  forrow.    Stebvins. 
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|This;EngUnd  never  did,  (nor  never  fhall,) 
I  Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror. 
But  when  it  firft  did  help  to  wound  itfelf. ' 
Now  thefe  her  princes  arc  come  home  again. 
Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms. 
And  we  ihall  (hock  them :    Nought  fhali  make  us 

rue, 
^England  to  itfelf  do  reft  but  true.«         [Exeunt. 

9  If  England  f  kfilfdo  refi  hui  /mv.]  This  fentiment  feemt  bor- 
.rowed  from  the  concfufion  of  the  old  play : 

*'  If  England's  peers  and  people  join  in  one, 

«*  Nor  pope,  nor  France,  nor  Spain,  can  do  them  wrong.'* 
Again,  in  K.  Htmy  VL  Part  UI : 

" of  itfelf 

•*  England  is  fafe,  if  true  nuithin  itfelf y    Stecvens* 

Shakfpeare's  conclufion  fecins  rather  to  have  been  borrow^ 
from  thefe  two  lines  of  the  old  plaj : 

"  Let  England  lime  itU  true  maitbin  itfelf 

^*  And  all  the  world  can  acver  wrong  her  ftate." 

Malone. 
/"  Brother,  brother,  we  may  be  both  in  the  wron^;"  this  fen- 
timent might  originate  from  4  Difewffe  of  Rebeluwt  dramine 
forth  for  to  luame  the  nvauton  Wittes  hotxi  to  kefe  their  Heads  on  their 
Shomtders,  by  T.  Churchyard,  1 2mo.  1 570 : 

**  O  Britayne  bloud,  marke  this  at  my  defire — 

*'  If  that  you  (Ucke  together  as  you  ought 

•*  This  lyttle  yle  may  fet  the  world  at  nought." 

Stbbvbns. 
•The  tragedy  of  Kinf  John,  thongh  not  written  with  the  utmoft 
power  of  Shakfpeare,  is  varied  with  a  very  pleafing  interchange 
of  incidents  and  chara&rs.  The  lady's  grief  is  very  affcding ; 
and  the  charadler  of  the  Baftard  contains  that  mixture  of  greatnefs 
and  levity  vAAcYi  this  aathor  delighted  to  exhibit.    J  o  h  n  s  o  tr. 


KING    RICHARD   IL* 


*  The  Life  and  Death  op  King  Richakd  II.]  Bat 
this  hiftory  comprifes  little  more  than  the  two  laft  years  of  this 
prince.  The  action  of  the  drama  begins  with  Bolingbroke's 
apf>ealing  the  doke  of  Norfolk,  on  an  accafation  of  high  treafon» 
which  fell  out  in  the  year  1 398 ;  and  it  clofes  with  the  murder 
of  King  Richard  at  Pomfret-caflle  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1400,  or  the  beginning  of  the  enfuing  year.     Theobald. 

It  is  evident  from  a  pafTage  in  Camden's  Annals^  that  there  was 
an  old  play  on  the  fubjedl  of  Richard  the  Second ;  but  I  know  not 
in  what  language.  Sir  Gillie  Merick,  who  was  concerned  in  the 
hare-brained  bufinefs  of  the  Earl  of  Eflex,  and  was  hanged  for 
ity  with  the  ingenious  Cuffe,  in  i6oi>  is  accufed,  amongft  other 
things,  **  quod  exoletam  tragcsdiam  de  tragica  abdicatione  regis 
Ricardi  Secundi  in  publico  theatro  coram  conjuratis  data  pecunia 
agi  curaffet." 

I  have  fince  met  with  a  pafTage  in  my  Lord  Bacon,  which  proves 
thb  play  to  have  been  in  Englifh.  It  is  in  the  arraignments  of 
Cuffe  and  Merici,  Vol.  IV.  p.  412.  of  Mallet's  edition:  "  The 
afternoon  before  the  rebellion,  Merick,  with  a  great  company  of 
others,  that  afterwards  were  all  in  the  aftion,  had  procured  to  be 
played  before  them  the  play  of  depofing  King  Richard  the  Second; 
■  M  ■  when  it  was  told  him  by  one  of  the  players,  that  the  play 
was  «/</,  and  they  (hould  have  lofs  in  playing  it,  becaufe  few  would 
come  to  it,  there  was  forty  (hillings  extraordinary  given  to  play,  and 
fo  thereupon  played  it  was." 

It  may  be  worth  enquiry,  whether  fome  of  the  rhyming  parts  of 
the  prefent  plav,  which  Mr.  Pope  thought  of  a  different  hand, 
might  not  be  borrowed  from  the  old  one.  Certainly  however, 
the  general  tendency  of  it  muft  have  been  very  different ;  (ince,  as 
Dr.  Jobnfon  obferves,  there  are  fome  expreffions  in  this  of  Shak- 
ipeare,  which  ftrongly  inculcate  the  dodrme  of  indefeafible  right. 

Farmer. 

It  is  probable,  I  think,  that  the  play  which  Sir  Gilly  Merick 
procured  to  be  reprcfented,  bore  the  title  of  Henry  IV.  and  not 
of  Richard  II. 

Camden  calls  it — **  exoletam  tragediam  de  tragica  abdicatione  re^ 
gis  Ricardi  fecundi'"  and  (Lord  Bacon  in  his  account  of  The  Ef- 
fe&  of  that  luhich  pajfed  at  the  arraignment  of  Merick  and  others) 
fays,  *'  That  the  afternoon  before  the  rebellion,  Merick  had  pro- 
cured to  be  played  before  them,  the  play  of  depojing  King  Richard 
the  Second.**  But  in  a  more  particular  account  of  the  proceeding 
againft  Merick^  which  is  printed  in  the  State  Trials^  Vol.  VIl. 
p.  60,  the  matter  is  Hated  thus:  "  The  ftory  of  Henrt  IV. 
being  fet  forth  in  a  play,  and  in  that  play  there  being  fet  forth  the 
killing  of  the  king  upon  a  ftagc ;   the  Friday  before.  Sir  Gilly 


Merick  and  fonoe  others  of  the  earrs  train  having  an  humour  to  fee 
a  pky,  they  muft  needs  have  the  play  ^  He  nr  y  IV,  The  players 
told  them  that  was  dale ;  they  (hould  eet  nothine  by  playing  that ; 
but  no  play  clfe  would  ferve :  and  5ir  Gilly  Merick  gives  forty 
(hillings  to  Fhilips  the  player  to  play  this,  befides  whatfoever  lie 
could  get." 

Auguftint  Pbilippes  was  one  of  the  patentees  of  the  Globe  play- 
honfe  with  Sbakj peart  in  1603;  but  the  play  here  defcribed  was 
certainly  not  Shakfpeare's  Hbn&y  IV.  as  that  commences  above  a 
year  after  the  death  of  Richard.     Tyrwhitt. 

This  play  of  Shakfpeare  was  firft  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  by 
Andrew  Wife,  Aug.  29,  1597.     Steevens. 

It  was  written,  I  imagine,  in  the  fame  year.    M alone. 


Persons  reprefented. 

King  Richard  the  Second* 

'EjAmund  o/LAnglcy,  Duke  of  York  ;^  uncles  to  the 
John  ^G^unt,  Duke  ^Lancafter;   J      King, 
ticnry^/urnamed  Bolingbroke,  Duke  of  Hereford, /&» 
to  John  ^Gaunt ;  afterwards  King  Henry  IV. 
Duke  ^Aumerle/y&«  to  the  Duke  of  York. 
Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
Duke  ^Surrey. 

Earl  ^/Salilbury.     Earl  Berkley.' 
Bufhy,  1 

Bagot,  >  creatures  to  King  Richard. 
Green,  J 

Earl  of  Northumberland : 
Henry  Percy,  bis /on. 

Lord  Rofs.'*     Lord  Willoughby.     Lord  Fitzwater. 
Bifhop  of  Carlifle.     Abbot  ^  Weftminfter. 
Lord  Marflial ;  and  another  lord. 
Sir  Pierce  ^Exton.     Sir  Stephen  Scroop. 
Captain  of  a  band  of  tVelchmen. 

Queen  to  King  Richard. 

Duchefs?/*Glofter. 

Duchefs  of  York. 

Lady  attending  on  the  ^een. 

TjordSy  Heralds^  Officers,  Soldiers,  two  Gardeners, 
Keeper,  Mejfenger,  Groom,  and  other  Attendants. 

SCENE,  difperfedly  in  England  ^»^  Wales. 

*  Duke  o/"  Aumcrlc,]  Aumerle^  or  Aumale^  is  the  French  for  what 
wc  now  call  Albemarle ^  which  is  a  town  in  Normandy.  The  old 
liiftorians  generally  ufe  the  French  title.     St e  e  v  e  n 8. 

J  Earl  Berkley.'X  It  ought  to  be  Lord  Berkley.  There  was  no 
Earl  Berkley  till  lome  ages  after.     Steevens. 

4  Z^r^Rofs.]  Now  fpclt  Roos^  one  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland's 
titles.     Steevens. 


THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF 

KING    RICHARD    II. 

ACT    I.        SCENE    I. 

London.     A  Room  in  the  Palact. 

Enter  King  Richard^  aitendcdi   John  of  Gaunti 

and  other  nohUs^  with  bim. 

» 

K.  Rich.   Old  John  of  Gaunt,  time-honour'd 
Lancafter, 
Haft  thou,  according  to  thy  oath  and  band,* 
Brought  hither  Henry  Hereford  thy  bold  fon ; 
Here  to  make  good  the  boifterous  late  appeal. 
Which  then  our  leifure  would  not  let  us  hear, 
Againft  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray  ? 

GjiUNT.  I  have,  my  liege* 

K.  Rich.  Tell  me  moreover,  haft  thou  foundea 
him. 
If  he  appeal  the  duke  on  ancient  malice; 


* tfy  9a$k  amihsnd,]  WkeA  thefe  public  challenges  weit 

accepted,  each  combatant  found  a  pledge  for  his  appearance  at  the 
time  and  place  appointed.  So,  in  Spenfer's  Faiiy  ^ten,  B#  IVi 
C.ia.ft.3: 

**  The  day  was  fet,  thtt  all  might  underftand^ 
•*  And//^<j^«  pawB'd  the  iam«  to  keep  aright." 
The  old  copies  read  land  iflftead  of  bond.    The  fbrraer  it  right* 
So,  in  Tift  Comedy  ^  Erfurt : 

**  My  mafter  is  arrefled  on  a  ^««^"    Stbevims, 

Band  and  Bc$td  were  formerly  fynonymoiit.    See  oott  on  the 
Comedj  of  Errors^  A^  IV.  fc.  ii.     MjUomy. 


iS2  KING      JOHN. 

'To  thruft  hia  icy  fingers  in  my  imw  j^        '   ^ 
Nor  let  my  kingdom-s  rivers  take  their  courfc 
Through  my  burn'd  bofom ;  not  entreat  the  nbrtli 
To  make  his  We^k  winds  kr(d  my  parched  Ujps, 
And  comfort  me  with  cold : — I  do  not  afk  you  much/ 
I  beg  cold  Comfort ;  and  you  arc  fo  ftrait,* 
And  fo  ingrateful,  you  deny  me  that. 

P.  Hen.  O,  that  there  were  fome  virtue  in  my  tciars, 
*Th^t  might  refieire  you ! 

K.  John.  The  falf  in  themis  hot. — 


9  To  thruft  iificy  finprt  in  wrf  mann\\  Decker^  in  Th  Gul^s 
Hortthook,  1609,  has  the  iaine  thoa^t :  *'  ■  {  the  nonxing  wasung 
cold,  tbruji  his  frofyftftgers  into  thy  boforac." 

Again,  in  a  pamphlet  entieled,  9T^  gttat  Froft^  CoidDm/tgs,iS(. 
in  London^  1608:  '*  The  cold  hand  of  wintef  is  thiuft  into  Oor 
bofoms."  .  Steevkns. 

The  correiponding  paiTa^  in  the  old  play  runs  thus : 
"  Philip,  fbme  drirtk.    O,  for  tne  frozen  Alps 
**  To  tumble  on,  and  cool  this  inward  heat, 
«'  That  rageth  as  a  fUm&Ce  feven-fold  hot.*' 
There  is  fo  ftrong  a  refemblance,  not  only  in  the  thought,  but  In 
the  expreffion,  between  the  pafTaee  before  us  and   the  following 
lines  in  two  of  Marlowe's  plays,  that  we  miiy  fairly  foppofe  them 
^  have  been  in  our  author's  thoughts : 

"  O,  I  am  doll,  and  the  cold  hand  of  flcep 
**  Hath  thruft  his  icj  fingers  in  my,  hreaft^ 
"  And  made  a  froft  within  me."    iMft's  Dominion, 
Again : 

*'  O,  poor  Zabina,  O  my  qtiecn,  my  queen, 
*•  Fetch  me  fome  nvater  for  my  burning  breaft, 
•*  To  fooltind  comfirt  me  with  longer  date." 

Tamburiainfy   I59i« 

Luft*s  Dominiofty  like  many  of  the  plays  of  that  time,  remained 

unpublifhed  for  a  great  number  of  years,  and  was  firft  printed  in 

i657>  by  Francis  Kirkman,  a  bookfeller.    It  mud  however  have. 

been  written  before  1595,  in  which  year  Marlowe  died. 

Malonb. 
.  *  —  /  do  not  afk  you  much,"]  Wc  fhould  read,  for  the  fake  of 
metre,  wi th  Sir  T.  H anmer, — / afti  not  much.    Steevbns. 

'  fti  ftrait,]  i.  e.  narrow,  avaricious ;  an  unufual  fenfe  of 

the  word.     Steevbns. 


KING      JOHN.  rtj 

Within  me  is  a  hell ;  and  there  the  poifon 
Isj  as  a  fiend,  confin'd  to  tyrannize 
On  unreprievable  condemned  blood. 

Enter  the  Baftard. 

Bast.  O,  I  am  fcalded  with  my  violent  motion^ 
And  fpleen  of  fpeed  to  fee  your  majefty. 

K.  John.  O  coufin,  thou  art  come  to  fet  minic 
eye: 
The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  crack'd  and  burn'di 
And  all  the  (hrouds/  wherewith  my  life  fhould  fail^ 
Are  turned  to  one  thread,  one  little  hair : 
My  heart  hath  one  poor  firing  to  flay  it  by. 
Which  holds  but  till  thy  news  be  uttered  j 
And  then  all  this  thou  feeft,  is  but  a  clpd. 
And  module  of  confounded  royalty.' 

Bast.  The  Dauphin  is  preparing  hitherward ; 
Where,  heaven  he  knows,   how  we  fhall  anfwcr 

him : 
For,  in  a  night,  the  befl  part  of  my  power, 

4  And  all  thf  (hrouds,]  Shakfpeare  here  ufes  the  won}  Jhrwjt  in 
its  true  fenfc.  ^Yitfirmids  arc  the  great  ropes,  which  come  from 
each  fide  of  the  inaft.  In  modern  poetry  the  word  frequent!^ 
fi^ifies  the  fnik  of  a  (hip.     M^lohs* 

This  latter  ufage  of  the  wqid-^^Jirwds,  hju  hitherto  efo^ed  mf 
notice.    Stkevbj*s. 

^  ^W  module  of  confounded  rojalty.'\  Module  ^nd  models  \^\^ 
been  already  obferved,  were  in  our  author's  time  only  xiiflfer6Jt 
modes  pf  (pelling  the  fame  word.  Mpdtl  fignified  not  an  archetype 
after  which  fomething  was  to  be  formed,  but  the  thing  fojrp9^4 
after  an  archet)j)e ;  and  hence  it  is  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  artd  ^ia 
contemporaries  for  a  reprefentation.  So,  in  The  London  Prodigal, 
1605: 

**  Dear  copy  of  my  faufband!  O  let  me  kifs  thee! 

\^KiJpng  a  fiSurtm 

"  How  like  him  is  this  model?" 
See  Vol.  VI.  p.  321,  n,  j.    Maloni. 


i84  KING      JOHN. 

As  I  upon  advantage  did  remove. 
Were  in  the  wafties,  all  unwarily. 
Devoured  by  the  unexpeded  flood.^  [The  King  dies. 

SjL.  You  breathe  thefe  dead, news  in  as  dead  an 
ear. — 
My  liege !  my  lord ! — But  now  a  king, — now  thus. 

P.  Hen.  Even  fo  muft  I  run  on,  and  even  fo  ftop. 
What  furety  of  the  world,  what  hope,  what  ftay. 
When  this  was  now  a  king,  and  now  is  clay ! 

Bjsr.  Art  thou  gone  fo  ?  I  do  but  ftay  behind. 
To  do  the  office  for  thee  of  revenge ; 
And  then  my  foul  ftiall  wait  on  thee  to  heaven. 

As  it  on  earth  hath  been  thy  fervant  ftill. 

Now,   now,   you  ftars,   that  move  in  your  right 

fpheres. 
Where  be  your  powers  ?   Show  now  your  mended 

faiths ; 
And  inftantly  return  with  me  again, 
Ilo  puih  deftrudlion,  and  perpetual  (hame. 
Out  of  the  weak  door  of  our  fainting  land : 
Straight  let  us  feek,  or  ftraight  we  fhall  be  fought ; 
The  Dauphin  rages  at  our  very  heels^ 

Sjl.  It  feems,  you  know  not  then  fo  much  as  we : 
The  cardinal  Pandulph  is  within  at  reft. 
Who  half  an  hour  fince  came  from  the  Dauphin ; 
And  brings  from  him  fuch  offers  of  our  peace 
As  we  with  honour  and  refpedt  may  take. 
With  purpofc  prcfently  to  leave  this  war. 

'    Bjist.  He  will  the  rather  do  it,  when  he  fees 
Ourfelves  well  finewed  to  our  defence. 


6  JVfre  in  the  wq/hes^  all  umvarily^  &c.]  This  untoward  ac- 
cident really  happened  to  King  John  himfelf.  As  he  pafTed  from 
Lynn  to  Lincolnfhire,  he  loft  by  an  inundation  all  his  treafurc, 
carriages,  baggage,  and  regalia.     M a  l  o  m  e  . 


KING      JOHN.  185 

Sal.  Nay,  it  is  in  a  manner  done  already; 
For  many  carriages  he  hath  defpatch'd 
To  the  feaiide,  and  put  his  caufe  and  quarrel 
To  the  difpofing  of  the  cardinal : 
With  whom  yourfelf,  myfelf,  and  othw  lords^. 
If  you  think  meet,  this:  afternoon  will  poll 
To  confummate  this  bufinefs  happily. 

Bast.  Let  it  be  fo : — And  you,  my  noble  prince^ 
With  other  princes  that  may  beft  be  fpar'd. 
Shall  wait  upon  your  father's  funeral, 

P.  Hen.  At  Worcefter  muft  his  body  be  interred ; 
For  fo  he  will'd  it. 

Bast.  Thither  (hall  it  then. 

And  happily  may  your  fweet  felf  put  on 
The  lineal  ftate  and  glory  of  the  land ! 
To  whom,  with  all  lubmiffion,  on  my  knee, 
I  do  bequeath  my  faithful  fervices 
And  true  fubjedlion  everlaftingly. 

Sal.  And  the  like  tender  of  our  love  we  make^ 
To  reft  without  a  fpot  for  evermore. 

P.  Hen.  I  have  a  kind  foul,  that  would  give  you' 
thanks. 
And  knows  not  how  to  do  it,  but  with  tears. 

Bast.  O,  let  us  pay  the  time  but  needful  woe/ 
Since  it  hath  been  beforehand  with  our  griefs. — 

^  —  that  *wouidgi*ve  you  — ]  Tou^  which  is  not  ip  Ac  old  copy, 
was  added  for  the  fake  of  the  metre,  by  Mr.  Rowek'^]^ alone. 

*  let  us  pay  the  time  but  needful  fivoe. 

Since  it  hath  been  beforehand  *with  our  griefs.^  Let  us  now 
indulge  in  forrow,  (ince  there  is  abundant  caufe  for  it.  England 
has  been  long  in  a  fcene  of  confufion,  and  its  calamities  have 
anticipated  our  tears.  By  thofe  which  we  now  (hed,  we  only  paj 
her  wnat  is  her  due.     M  a  l  o  n  e  . 

I  believe  the  plain  meaning  of  the  paffage  is  this : — As  previoufly 
we  have  found  lufficient  cauic  for  lamentation,  let  us  not  wafte  the 
prefent  time  in  fuperfluous  forrow.     Stsevins. 


486  K  I  N  G      JOHN. 

IThis.Engltnd  never  did,  (nor  never  fhallj 
Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror. 
But  when  it  firft  did  help  to  wound  itfelf* ' 
Now  thefe  her  princes  are  come  home  again. 
Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms, 
And  we  ihall  (hock  them:    Nought  fhali  make  us 

rue, 
^England  to  itfelf  do  reft  but  true,«         [Exeunt. 

9  If  England  f  kfdf  do  reft  htti  /ni#.]  This  feiitiment  fccmi  bar- 
.rowed  from  the  concfufion  of  the  old  play : 

'*  If  England's  peers  and  people  join  in  one» 

«'  Nor  pope,  nor  France,  nor  Spain,  can  do  them  wrong.'* 
Again,  in  K.  Htnry  VL  Part  UI : 

" of  itfelf 

•*  England  is  fafe,  if  true  nuithin  itfelf y    Stecvens* 

Shakfpeare's  conclufion  feems  rather  to  have  been  borrow^ 
from  thde  two  lines  of  the  old  plaj : 

"  Let  England  lime  itU  true  maitbin  itfelf 

**  And  all  the  world  can  acver  wrong  her  ftate." 

Malone. 

,'*•  Brother,  brother,  we  may  be  both  in  the  wrone;"  this  fcn- 

timent   might   originate  from  4  Difcmrfe  of  Rebellion^  dranvne 

forth  for  to  luame  the  ivauton  IVittes  hotu  to  kefe  their  Heads  on  their 

Shomiaers,  by  T.  Churchyard,  1 2mo.  1 570 : 

**  O  Britayne  bloud,  marke  this  at  my  defire — 

**  If  that  you  (Ucke  together  u  you  ought 

**  This  lyttle  ylc  may  fct  the  world  at  nought." 

Stbbvbns. 
-The  tragedy  of  Kinf  John,  though  not  written  with  the  utmo$ 
power  of  Shakfpearc,  is  varied  with  a  very  plcafing  interchange 
of  incidents  and  chara&rs.  The  lady's  grief  is  very  ailedUng ; 
and  the  charadler  of  the  Baftard  contains  that  mixture  of  greatnefs 
and  levity  which  this  aathor  delighted  to  exhibit,    J  oh  ns  on. 


Merick  and  fonoe  othen  of  the  earrs  train  having  an  humour  to  fee 
a  play,  they  muft  needs  have  the  play  ^  He  nry  IV,  The  plavers 
told  them  that  was  dale ;  they  (hould  get  nothine  by  playing  tnat ; 
but  no  play  elfe  would  ferve :  and  Sir  Gilly  Merick  gives  forty 
(hillings  to  Philips  the  player  to  play  this,  befides  whatfoever  he 
could  get." 

Augufthte  Philippes  was  one  of  the  patentees  of  the  Globe  play- 
honfe  with  Sbakjpeare  in  1 603 ;  but  the  play  here  defcribed  was 
certainly  not  Shakfpeare's  Hbnry  IV.  as  that  commences  above  a 
year  after  the  death  of  Richard.     Tyrwhitt. 

This  play  of  Shakfpeare  was  firft  entered  at  Stationen'  Hall  by 
Andrew  Wife,  Aug.  29,  1597-     Stebvens. 

It  was  written,  I  imagine,  in  the  fame  year.    M alone. 


•  The  LiFi  and  Death  of  Kino  Richakd  II.]  But 
this  hiftory  comprifes  little  more  than  the  two  laft  years  of  this 
prince.  The  action  of  the  drama  begins  with  nolingbroke's 
appealing  the  doke  of  Norfolk,  on  an  accafation  of  high  treafon, 
which  fell  oat  in  the  year  1398;  and  it  clofes  with  uie  murder 
of  King  Richard  at  Pomfret-caftle  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
I400>  or  the  beginning  of  the  enfuing  year.     Theobald. 

It  is  evident  from  a  pafTage  in  Camden* s  Annals ^  that  there  was 
an  old  play  on  the  fubjea  of  Richard  the  Second ;  but  I  know  not 
in  what  laneuage.  Sir  Gillie  Merick,  who  was  concerned  in  the 
hare-brained  bufinefs  of  the  Earl  of  Eflex^  and  was  hanged  for 
\U  with  the  ingenious  Cuffe,  in  1601,  is  accufed,  amonglt  other 
things,  **  quod  exoletam  tragccdiam  de  tragica  abdicatione  regis 
Ricardi  Secundi  in  publico  Uieatro  coram  conjuratis  data  pecunia 
agi  curaffet." 

I  have  fince  met  with  a  paflage  in  my  Lord  Bacon,  which  proves 
this  play  to  have  been  in  Engliih.  It  is  in  the  arraignments  of 
Cufe  and  Merick,  Vol.  IV.  p.  412.  of  Mallet's  edition:  "  The 
afternoon  before  the  rebellion,  Merick,  with  a  great  company  of 
others,  that  afterwards  were  all  in  the  adion,  had  procured  to  be 
played  before  them  the  play  of  depofing  King  Richard  the  Second; 
■  "  when  it  was  told  him  by  one  of  the  players,  that  the  play 
was  eid,  and  they  (hould  have  lofs  in  playing  it,  becaufe  few  would 
come  to  it,  there  was  forty  (billings  extraordinary  given  to  play,  and 
fo  thereupon  played  it  was." 

It  may  be  worth  enquiry,  whether  fome  of  the  rhyming  parts  of 
the  preient  plav,  which  Mr.  Pope  thought  of  a  different  hand, 
mignt  not  be  borrowed  from  the  old  one.  Certainly  however, 
the  eeneral  tendency  of  it  muft  have  been  very  different ;  fince,  as 
Dr.  Jobnfon  obferves,  there  are  fome  expreffions  in  this  of  Shak- 
fpeare,  which  ftrongly  inculcate  the  do^lrue  of  indefeaftble  right. 

Farmer. 

It  is  probable,  I  think,  that  the  play  which  Sir  Gilly  Merick 
procured  to  be  rcprcfented,  bore  the  title  of  Henry  I  v.  and  not 
of  Richard  II. 

Camden  calls  it — **  exoletam  tragediam  de  tragica  abdicatione  re^ 
git  Ricardi  /ecundi\**  and  (Lord  Bacon  in  his  account  of  The  Ef- 
fe&  of  that  ixjhich  pajfed  at  the  arraignment  of  Merick  and  others) 
fays,  *'  That  the  afternoon  before  the  rebellion,  Merick  had  pro- 
cured to  be  played  before  them,  the  play  of  depofing  King  Richard 
the  Second,**  But  in  a  more  particular  account  of  the  proceeding 
againft  Merick^  which  is  printed  in  the  State  Trials^  Vol.  VIL 
p.  60,  the  matter  is  dated  thus:  "  The  (lory  of  Henrt  IV. 
being  fet  forth  in  a  play,  and  in  that  play  there  being  fet  forth  the 
killing  of  the  king  upon  a  flagc ;   the  Friday  before.  Sir  Gillj 


THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF 

KING    RICHARD    IL 

ACT    I.        SCENE    I. 

London.     A  Room  in  the  Palac€. 

Enter  King  Richard^  aitendedi   John  of  Gaunti 
and  other  nohUs^  with  bim. 

K.  Rich.   Old  John  of  Gaunt,  time-honour*d 
Lancafter, 
Haft  thou,  according  to  thy  oath  and  band,* 
Brought  hither  Henry  Hereford  thy  bold  fon ; 
Here  to  make  good  the  boifterous  late  appeal. 
Which  then  our  leifure  would  not  let  us  hear, 
Againft  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray  ? 

G^UNT.  I  have,  my  liege. 

K.  Rich.  Tell  me  moreover,  haft  thou  founded 
him. 
If  he  appeal  the  duke  on  ancient  malice; 


* tfy  90^  «Wbttnd,]  WkeR  thefe  public  ckallenges  werti 

accepted^  each  combatant  found  a  pledge  for  his  appeaiance  at  the 
time  and  place  appointed.  So,  in  Spenfer's  Fafrj^  ^een,  B.  Vfi 
Q.m.fLy. 

'*  The  day  was  fet,  thtt  all  might  underftand^ 
**  And.  pledges  pawB'd  the  iam«  to  keep  aright." 
The  old  copies  read  land  inftead  of  bomi.    The  former  it  right* 
So,  in  The  Comt^y  t^f  Errors  i 

**  My  mafter  is  arrefled  on  a  i«iMil"    STBEViNt, 

Band  and  Bend  t^re  formerly  fyBOtiymon*.    See  oote  on  the 
Comedy  of  Mnvrs,  A^  IV.  fc.  ii.     MjUOMY. 
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'  To  thruft  hi^  icy  fing^rt  in  my  imw ;  ^ 
Nor  let  my  kingdoni*'s  rivers  take  their  courfc 
Through  my  burn'd  bafom ;  not  entreat  the  north 
To  make  hh  ble^k  winds  kid  my  parched  Ups, 
And  comfort  me  with  cold : — I  do  not  afk  you  much/ 
I  beg  cold  Comfort ;  and  you  arc  fo  ftrait,* 
And  fo  ingrateful,  you  deny  me  that. 

P.  Hen.  O,  that  there  were  fome  virtue  in  my  tears, 
*Th^t  might  re!teire  you  ! 

K.  John.  The  falc  in  themis  hot. — 

9  To  thruft  hk  icy  ftngen  ik  wrf  mpnj9\\  Decker^  in  Tht  Gul^s 
Hornbook^  1609,  has  the  fame  thought ;  **  -= — i-the  morning  wasung 
cold,  tbruji  bis  frofty  fingers  vaio  thy  boforac." 

Again,  in  a  pamphlet  cntided,  f%e  great  Proft,  Cold  Doings^  \Sc. 
in  Lmdon,  1 608 :  **  The  cold  hand  of  wintef  is  thiuft  into  our 
bofoms."    Steevens. 

The  correi^onding  pafla^  in  the  old  play  runs  thus : 
"  Philip,  fbme  drmk.    O,  for  tne  frozen  Alps 
<^  To  tumble  on,  and  cool  this  inward  heat, 
"  That  ragcth  as  a  fftmWc  feven-fold  hot." 
There  is  fo  ftrong  a  refemblance,  not  only  in  the  thought,  but  in 
the  expreflion,  between  the  pafTage  before  us  and   the  following 
lines  in  two  of  Marlowe's  plays,  that  we  miiy  fairly  fuppofe  them 
to  have  been  in  our  author's  thoughts : 

**  O,  I  am  dull,  and  the  cold  hand  of  fleep 
**  Hath  thruft  his  icy  fin^rs  in  my.  hreaft^ 
"  And  made  a  froft  wioiin  ine."    Imfi'i  Dominioft. 
Again: 

"  O,  poor  Zabina,  O  my  queen,  my  queen, 
*•  Fetch  me  fome  nvater  for  my  burning  breaft^ 
•*  To  fool  and  comfirt  me  with  longer  date." 

Tamburlaine,   1591. 

Luft's  Dotniniofty  like  many  of  the  plays  of  that  time,  remained 

unpublifhed  for  a  great  number  of  years,  and  was  firft  printed  ia 

1657,  by  Francis  Kirkman,  a  bookfeller.    It  mud  however  have 

been  written  before  1595,  in  which  year  Marlowe  died. 

Malome. 
.  *  —  /  do  not  q/kyou  much,']  We  ihould  read,  for  the  fake  of 
metre,  with  Sir  T.  Hanmer, — /  aft^  not  much,     S  tee  yens. 

s  fti  ftrait,]  i.  e.  narrow^  avaricious  \  an  unufual  fenfe  of 

the  word.    Steevens. 
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Within  me  is  a  hell ;  and  there  the  poifon 
Is,  as  a  fiend^  confin*d  to  tyrannize 
On  unreprievable  condemned  blood. 

Enter  the  Ballard. 

Bjst.  O,  I  am  fcalded  with  my  violent  motion^ 
And  fpleen  of  fpeed  to  fee  your  majefly. 

K.  John.  O  coulin^  thou  art  come  to  fet  minic 
eye: 
The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  crack'd  and  burn'd  j 
And  all  the  Ihrouds/  wherewith  my  life  Ihould  faif. 
Are  turned  to  one  thread,  one  little  hair : 
My  heart  hath  one  poor  ftring  to  ftay  it  by. 
Which  holds  but  till  thy  news  be  uttered ; 
And  then  all  this  thou  feeft,  is  but  a  cipd. 
And  module  of  confounded  royalty.' 

Bast.  The  Dauphin  is  preparing  hitherward ; 
Where,  heaven  he  knows,   how  we  Ihall  anfwcr 

him : 
For,  in  a  night,  the  belt  part  of  my  power. 


*  And  all  the  flirouds,]  Shakfpeare  here  ufes  the  word  Jhrouit  in 
its  true  fenle.  The^fm//  are  the  great  ropes,  which  come  from 
each  fide  of  the  jnaft.  In  modern  poetry  the  word  frequent]^ 
fi^ifies  the  fgils  of  a  (hip.    M^lovs. 

This  Uuter  ufage  of  the  WQxA^^Jbrtmds ,  hju  hitherto  eicap^  jpof 
notice.    Stt.ev?j*s. 

^  ^W  module  of  confoundtd  royalty. '\  Module  and  modeU  \^\^ 
been  already  obferved,  were  in  our  author's  time  only  xlifib^C 
modes  of  ipelling  the  fame  word.  Mpd«l  fignified  not  an  archery pe 
after  which  fomcthin|;  was  to  be  formed,  but  the  thing  fpr^^ 
after  an  archet)>pe ;  and  hence  it  is  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  ahd  ^it 
contemporaries  for  a  repre/entation.  So,  in  The  London  Prodigal^ 
1605: 

**  Dear  copy  of  my  hufband!  O  let  me  kifs  thee! 

\^Kiffitig  a  fiSun^ 

*'  How  like  him  is  this  vtodel?^* 
Sec  Vol.  VI.  p.  321,  n,  5,    Malonb* 

N4 
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As  I  upon  advantage  did  remove. 
Were  in  the  wafhes,  all  unwarily. 
Devoured  by  the  unexpected  flood.^  [The  King  dies. 

Sal.  You  breathe  thefe  dead, news  in  as  dead  an 
ear. — 
My  liege !  my  lord ! — But  now  a  king, — now  thus. 

P.  Hen.  Even  fo  muft  I  run  on,  and  even  fo  ftop. 
What  furety  of  the  world,  what  hope,  what  ftay. 
When  this  was  now  a  king,  and  now  is  clay ! 

BAsr.  Art  thou  gone  fo  ?  I  do  but  ftay  behind, 
.To  do  the  office  for  thee  of  revenge ; 
And  then  my  foul  Ihall  wait  on  thee  to  heaven. 

As  it  on  earth  hath  been  thy  fervant  ftill. 

Now,   now,   you  ftars,  that  move  in  your  right 

fpheres. 
Where  be  your  powers  ?   Show  now  your  mended 

faiths ; 
And  inftantly  return  with  me  again. 
To  pufh  deftrudlion,  and  perpetual  fhame. 
Out  of  the  weak  door  of  our  fainting  land : 
Straight  let  us  feek,  or  ftraight  we  Ihall  be  fought ; 
The  Dauphin  rages  at  our  very  heels. 

Sal.  It  feems,  you  know  not  then  fo  much  as  we : 
The  cardinal  Pandulph  is  within  at  reft. 
Who  half  an  hour  fince  came  from  the  Dauphin ; 
And  brings  from  him  fuch  offers  of  our  peace 
As  we  with  honour  and  refpeft  may  take. 
With  purpofc  prefently  to  leave  this  war. 

Bast.  He  will  the  rather  do  it,  when  he  fees 
Ourfelves  well  finewed  to  our  defence. 


6  Were  in  the  nuq/hes^  all  unnvarily,  &C.1  This  untoward  ac- 
cident really  happened  to  King  John  himfelt.  As  he  paffed  from 
Lynn  to  Lincomfhire,  he  loft  by  an  inundation  all  his  treafure, 
carriages,  baggage,  and  regalia.     M a  l  o  n  e  . 
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Sal.  Nay,  it  is  in  a  manner  done  already; 
For  many  carriages  he  hath  defpatch'd 
To  the  feafidie,  and  put  his  caufe  and  quarrel 
To  the  difpofing  of  the  cardinal : 
With  whom  yourfelf,  myfelf,  and  other  lords^ 
If  you  think  meet,  this  afternoon  will  poft 
To  confummate  this  bufinefs  happily. 

Bast.  Let  it  be  fo : — And  you,  my  noble  prince^ 
With  other  princes  that  may  beft  be  fpar'd. 
Shall  wait  upon  your  father's  funeral. 

P.  Hen.  At  Worcefter  muft  his  body  be  interred  | 
For  fo  he  will'd  it. 

BAsr.  Thither  (hall  it  then. 

And  happily  may  your  fwcet  felf  put  on 
The  lineal  ftate  and  glory  of  the  land ! 
To  whom,  with  all  lubmiffion,  on  my  knee, 
I  do  bequeath  my  faithful  fervices 
And  true  fubjedtion  everlaftingly. 

Sal.  And  the  like  tender  of  our  love  we  make^ 
To  reft  without  a  fpot  for  evermore. 

P.  Hen.  I  have  a  kind  foul,  that  would  give  you' 
thanks. 
And  knows  not  how  to  do  it,  but  with  tears. 

Bast.  O,  let  us  pay  the  time  but  needful  woe/ 
Since  it  hath  been  beforehand  with  our  griefs.— 

7  ■  that  nvouldgrve  you  — ]  Tou,  which  is  not  Ip  tlie  old  copy, 
was  added  for  the  fake  of  the  metre,  by  Mr.  Rowe%  ^.^alonr. 

*  let  us  pay  the  time  but  needful  *ivoe. 

Since  it  hath  been  beforehand  ivith  our  griefs  J]  Let  us  now 
indulge  in  forrow,  fince  there  is  abundant  caufe  for  it.  England 
has  been  long  in  a  fcene  of  confuflon,  and  its  calamities  have 
anticipated  our  tears.  By  thofe  which  we  now  ihed,  we  only  paj 
her  what  is  her  due.     M  a  l  o  n  e  . 

I  believe  the  plain  meaning  of  the  paflage  is  this : — As  previoufly 
we  have  found  lufhcient  cau^c  for  lamentation,  let  us  not  wade  the 
prefent  time  in  fupcrfluous  forrow,     Stbevins. 
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IThi8;Engltnd  never  did,  (nor  never  fhallj 
Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror. 
But  when  it  firft  did  help  to  wound  itfelf. ' 
Now  thefe  her  princes  are  come  home  again. 
Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms. 
And  we  ihall  fhock  them :    Nought  ihali  make  us 

rue, 
Jtf  England  to  itfelf  do  reft  but  true,'        [Exeunt. 

9  IfEnglatidf  kfilfJo  reft  km  trw.]  This  faitiraeac  feemi  bor- 
.xtiwed  from  the  concfufion  of  the  old  play : 

<'  If  England's  peers  and  people  join  in  one, 

«*  Nor  pope,  nor  France,  nor  Spain,  can  do  them  wrong.** 
Again,  in  K.  Henry  VI.  Part  111  i 

" of  itfelf 

•*  England  is  fafe,  if  true  ijoithin  itfelf y    Stectens. 

Shakfpeare's  conclufion  feems  rather  to  have  been  borrowed 
firom  thcte  two  lines  of  the  old  play: 

"  Let  England  Ih^e  int  tme  %vitiin  itfelf, 

**  And  aU  the  world  can  acver  wrong  her  ftate." 

Malone. 

/*(  Brother,  brodier,  we  may  be  both  in  the  wrone;"  this  fen- 

Ument  might   originate  from  A  Difcwffe  of  RebtlUwt  dranvwe 

forth  for  to  nuarne  the  nvanton  Wittes  hotjn  to  kefe  their  Heads  on  their 

ikttJders,  by  T.  Churchyard,  i2mo.  1570 : 

«'  O  Britayne  bloud,  marke  this  at  my  defire — 

*'  If  that  you  fticke  together  u  you  ought 

••  This  lyttle  ylc  may  fet  the  world  at  nought," 

Stbbvsns. 
-The  tragedy  of  Ki^f  Join,  though  not  written  with  the  utmoft 
power  of  Shakfpeare,  is  varied  with  a  very  pleafing  interchange 
of  incidents  and  charaders.  The  lady's  grief  is  very  aflcfting ; 
and  the  character  of  the  Baftard  contains  that  mixture  of  greatnefis 
and  levity  which  this  author  delighted  to  exhibit.    Johnson. 
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•  The  Life  and  Death  of  King  Richard  IL]  But 
this  hiftory  comprifes  little  more  than  the  two  laft  years  of  this 
prince.  The  acHon  of  the  drama  begins  with  Bolingbroke's 
appealing  the  doke  of  Norfolk,  on  an  accafation  of  high  treafon, 
which  fell  out  in  the  year  1 398 ;  and  it  clofes  with  uie  murder 
of  King  Richard  at  Pomfret-caflle  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
140O9  or  the  beginning  of  the  enfuing  year.     Theobald. 

It  is  evident  from  a  paffage  in  Camden's  Annals,  that  there  was 
an  old  play  on  the  fubjed  of  Richard  the  Second;  but  I  know  not 
in  what  language.  Sir  Gillie  Merick,  who  was  concerned  in  the 
hare-brained  bufinefs  of  the  Earl  of  Eflex,  and  was  hanged  for 
it^  with  the  ingenious  Cufie,  in  1601,  is  accufed,  amongit  other 
things,  '*  quod  exoletam  tragcsdiam  de  tragica  abdicatione  regis 
Ricardi  Secundi  in  publico  theatro  coram  conjuratis  data  pecunia 
agi  curaflet." 

I  have  fince  met  with  a  paflage  in  my  Lord  Bacon,  which  proves 
this  play  to  have  been  in  Englifh.  It  is  in  the  arraignments  of 
Cuffe  and  Merick,  Vol.  IV.  p.  412.  of  Mallet's  edition:  "  The 
afternoon  before  the  rebellion,  Merick,  with  a  great  company  of 
others,  that  afterwards  were  all  in  the  adion,  had  procured  to  be 
played  before  them  the  play  of  depofing  King  Richard  the  Second \ 
'  when  it  was  told  nim  by  one  of  the  players,  that  the  play 
was  M,  and  they  (hould  have  lofs  in  playing  it,  becauie  few  would 
come  to  it,  there  was  forty  (hillings  extraordinary  given  to  play,  and 
fo  thereupon  played  it  was." 

It  may  be  worth  enquiry,  whether  fome  of  the  rhyming  parts  of 
the  prefent  play,  which  Mr.  Pope  thought  of  a  different  hand, 
might  not  be  oorrowed  from  the  old  one.  Certainly  however, 
the  eencral  tendency  of  it  muft  have  been  very  different ;  fince,  as 
Dr.  Jobnfon  obferves,  there  are  fome  expreflions  in  this  of  Shak- 
fpeare,  which  ftrongly  inculcate  the  dodnne  of  indefeaftble  right. 

Farmer. 

It  is  probable,  I  think,  that  the  play  which  Sir  Gilly  Merick 
procured  to  be  reprcfented,  bore  the  title  of  Henry  Iv.  and  not 
6f  Richard  II. 

Camden  calls  it — **  exoletam  trajpediam  de  tragica  abdicatione  re- 
gis Ricardi  /ecundi\"  and  (Lord  Bacon  in  his  account  of  The  Ef- 
feS  of  that  ijuhich  pajftd  at  the  arraignment  of  Merick  and  others) 
fays,  **  That  the  afternoon  before  the  rebellion,  Merick  had  pro- 
cured to  be  played  before  them,  the  play  of  depofing  King  Richard 
the  Second,**  But  in  a  more  particular  account  of  the  proceeding 
againft  Merick,  which  is  printed  in  the  State  Trials,  Vol.  VIL 
p.  60,  the  matter  is  ftated  thus:  **  The  flory  of  Henry  IV. 
feeing  fct  forth  in  a  play,  and  in  that  play  there  being  fet  forth  the 
killing  of  the  king  upon  a  flage ;  the  Friday  before.  Sir  Gillj 


Merkk  tnd  feme  othen  of  the  oul't  tnin  having  an  hnmour  to  fee 
a  pby,  they  miift  needs  have  the  play  ^  He  nr  y  IV.  The  playen 
told  them  that  was  ftale ;  they  (hould  get  nothin?  by  playing  thait; 
bot  no  play  elfe  would  fenre :  and  oir  Gillj  Mtrkk  gives  forty 
(hillings  to  Philips  the  player  to  play  this,  befides  whatfoe\'er  be 
could  get." 

Amgmftint  Philippts  was  one  of  the  patentees  of  the  Globe  play* 
hoafe  with  Shai/pearr  in  1 603 ;  but  the  play  here  defcribed  was 
certainly  not  Shakfpeare's  Hin&y  IV.  as  that  commences  above  a 
year  after  the  death  of  Richard.     Ty&whitt. 

This  play  of  Shakfpeare  was  firft  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  by 
Andrew  Wife,  Aug.  29,  1597.     Steevens. 

It  was  written,  I  imagine,  in  the  fame  year.    M alone. 


Persons  reprefented* 

King  Richard  the  Second. 

'Edmund  of  h^nglty,  Duke  of  York 'A  uncles  to  the 
John  ^G^unt,  Duke  ^Lancafter;   J      King. 
iienry,/urnamed  Bolingbroke,  Duke  of  Hereford,/©;/ 
to  John  o/G^axnt;  afterwards  King  Henry  IV. 
Duke  ^Aumerle,*y&«  to  the  Duke  of  loxk. 
Mowbray,  Duke  ^Norfolk. 
Duke  ^Surrey. 

Earl  e/^Salilbury.     Earl  Berkley.' 
Bufhy,  •\ 

Bagot,  I'  creatures  to  King  Richard. 
Green,  J 

Earl  (j/* Northumberland: 
Henry  Percy,  his  f on. 

LordRofs.*     Lord  Willoughby.     Lord  Fitzwatcr. 
Bijbop  of  Carlifle.     Abbot  ^  Weftminfter. 
Lord  Marftial ;  and  another  lord. 
Sir  Pierce  ofYxton.     Sir  Stephen  Scroop. 
Captain  of  a  band  of  IVelchmen. 

Queen  to  King  Richard. 
Duchefs  of  Glofter. 
Duchefs  ^York. 
Lady  attending  on  the  ^een. 

Lords^  Heralds^  Officers^  Soldiers,  two  Gardeners, 
Keeper,  Mejfenger,  Groom,  and  other  Attendants. 

SCENE,  difperfedly  in  England  and  Vf dies. 

*  Duke  o/"  Aumcrlc,]  Aunurle^  or  Atimale^  is  the  French  for  what 
we  now  call  Albemarle ^  which  is  a  town  in  Normandy.  The  old 
liiftorians  generally  ufe  the  French  title.     S t  s  e  v  r  k  s. 

J  Earl  BerhleyA  It  ought  to  be  Lord  Berkley.  There  was  no 
Earl  Berkley  till  lome  ages  after.     Stbevens. 

4  Lord  Rofs.]  Now  fpclt  Rm^  one  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland's 
titles.     Stievexs. 


THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF 

KING    RICHARD    II. 

ACT    I.        SCENE    I. 

London.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Richard^  aitendedi  John  of  GaunT| 
and  other  nohUs^  with  bim. 

K.  Rich*   Old  John  of  Gaunt,  time-honour*d 
Lancafter, 
Haft  thou,  according  to  thy  oath  and  band,* 
Brought  hither  Henry  Hereford  thy  bold  fon ; 
Here  to  make  good  the  boifterous  late  appeal. 
Which  then  our  leifure  would  not  let  us  hear, 
Againft  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray  ? 

Gavvt.  I  have,  my  liege. 

K.  Rich.  Tell  me  moreover,  haft  thou  founded^ 
him. 
If  he  appeal  the  duke  on  ancient  malice; 


* tfy  9a$b  tfWband,]  Whem  tbefe  public  challenget  wot 

accqptedji  each  combatant  found  a  pledge  for  his  appearance  at  the 
time  and  place  appointed.     So,  in  Spcnfcr's  Fafrjf  ^en,  B«  Vfi 

'*  The  day  was  fet,  that  all  might  underfland^ 
"  Andi  pledges  pawB'd  the  iame  to  keep  aright." 

The  old  copies  read  land  inftead  of  bond.     The  fbrtnef  it  right* 

So,  in  Tife  Comedy  rf  Errers: 

«*  My  matter  is  arretted  on  a  hamU"    STSfivsNt. 

Band  and  Bond  were  formerly  fynotiymov*.    See  note  on  the 
Comedy  of  Errors^  A^  IV.  fc.  ii.     MjkXONt. 
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Or  worthily,  as  a  good  fubjcdt  fhould. 

On  fome  known  ground  of  treachery  in  him  ? 

Gaunt.  As  near  as  I  could  fift  him  on  that  ar- 
gument,— 
On  fome  apparent  danger  feen  in  him, 
Aim'd  at  your  highnefs,  no  inveterate  malice. 

K.  Ricif*  Then  call  them  to  our  prefencc ;  face 
^o  face. 
And  frowning  brow  to  brow,  ourfclves  will  hear 
The  accufer,  and  the  accufed,  freely  fpeak : — 

[Exeunt  fame  Attendants. 
High-ftomach'd  are  they  both,  and  full  of  ire. 
In  rage  deaf  as  the  fea,  hafty  as  fire. 

Re-enter  Attendants^  with  Bolingbroke  and 
Norfolk. 

BoLiNG.  Many  years  of  happy  days  befal 
My  gracious  fovereign,  my  mod  loving  liege ! 

Nor.  Each  day  ftill  better  other's  happinefs; 
Until  the  heavens,  envying  earth's  good  hap. 
Add  an  immortal  title  to  your  crown ! 

K.  Rich.  We  thank  you  both :  yet  one  but  flatters 
us. 
As  well  appeareth  by  the  caufe  you  come ; 
Namely,  to  appeal  each  other  of  high  treafon. — 
Coufin  of  Hereford,  what  doft  thou  oWed 
Againft  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray  ? 

BoLiNG.  Firft,  (heaven   be   the  record  to  my 
fpeech!) 
In  the  devotion  of  a  fubjcdt's  love. 
Tendering  the  precious  fafety  of  my  prince. 
And  free  from  other  mifbegotten  hate. 
Come  I  appellant  to  this  princely  prefence. — 
Now,  Thomas  Mowbray,  do  I  turn  to  thee. 
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And  mark  my  greeting  well;  for  what  I  fpeak^ 
My  body  (hall  make  good  upon  this  earth. 
Or  my  divine  foul  anfwer  it  in  heaven. 
Thou  art  a  traitor,  and  a  mifcreant ; 
Too  good  to  be  fo,  and  too  bad  to  live ; 
Since,  the  more  fair  and  cryftal  is  the  Iky, 
The  uglier  fecm  the  clouds  that  in  it  fly. 
Once  more,  the  more  to  aggravate  the  note. 
With  a  foul  traitor's  name  fluff  I  thy  throat; 
And  wifh,  (fo  pleafe  my  fovereign,)  ere  I  move. 
What  my  tongue  fpeaks,.  my  right-drawn'  fword 
may  prove. 
Nor.  Let  not  my  cold  words  here  accufe  my 
zeal : 
*Tis  not  the  trial  of  a  woman's  war. 
The  bitter  clamour  of  two  eager  tongues. 
Can  arbitrate  this  caufe  betwixt  us  twain ; 
The  blood  is  hot,  that  muft  be  cool'd  for  this. 
Yep  can  I  not  of  fuch  tame  patience  boafl. 
As  to  be  hufh'd,  and  nought  at  all  to  fay : 
Firft,  the  fair  reverence  of  your  highnefs  curbs  me 
From  giving  reins  and  fpurs  to  my  free  fpeech ; 
Which  elfe  would  poft,  until  it  had  return'd 
Thefe  terms  of  treafon  doubled  down  his  throat. 
Settii^  afide  his  high  blood's  royalty. 
And  let  him  be  no  kinfman  to  my  liege, 
I  do  defy  him,  and  I  fpit  at  him ; 
Call  him — a  (^anderous  coward,  and  a  villain : 
Which  to  maintain,  I  would  allow  him  odds ; 
And  meet  him,  were  I  tied  to  run  a-foot 
Even  to  the  frozen  ridges  of  the  Alps, 
Or  any  other  ground  inhabitable  ^ 

'  rigbi'dre^n — ]  Drawn  in  a  right  or  juft  caufc. 

JoHNSOK. 

*  inhabitable,']  That  is,  not  habitable y  uninhabitable. 

JOHKSOK. 

Vol.  VIII.  O 
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Where  ever  Englifliman  durft  fet  his  foot. 
Mean  time,  let  this  defend  my  loyalty, — 
By  all  my  hopes,  moft  falfely  doth  he  lie. 

BoLJNG.  Pale  trembling  coward,  there  I  throw 

my  gage, 
Difclaiming  here  the  kindred  of  the  king ; 
And  lay  alide  my  high  blood's  royalty. 
Which  fear,  not  reverence,  makes  thee  to  except : 
If  guilty  dread  hath  left  thee  fo  much  ftrength. 
As  to  take  up  mine  honour's  pawn,  then  (loop ; 
By  that,  and  all  the  rites  of  knighthood  elfe. 
Will  I  make  good  againft  thee,  arm  to  arm. 
What  I  have  fpoke,  or  thou  canft  worfe  devife. 

Nor.  I  take  it  up ;  and,  by  that  fword  I  fwear. 
Which  gently  lay'd  my  knighthood  on  my  fhoulder, 
I'll  anfwer  thee  in  any  fair  degree. 
Or  chivalrous  defign  of  knightly  trial : 
And,  when  I  mount,  alive  may  I  not  light. 
If  I  be  traitor,  or  unjuftly  fight ! 

K.  Rich.  What  doth  our  coufin  lay  to  Mowbray's 
charge  ? 
It  muft  be  great,  that  can  inherit  us  ^ 
So  much  as  of  a  thought  of  ill  in  him. 

Soling.  Look,  what  I  fpeak  my  life  (hall  prove 
it  true ; — 

Ben  Jonfon  ufes  the  word  in  the  fame  fcoie  In  his  Catiline : 

**  And  pour'd  on  fome  inhabitable  place."    Stebvens. 
So  alfo  Braithwaite,  in  his  Survey  ofllifton'es,  1614:  **  Others » 
in  imitation  of  fome  yaliant  knights,  have  frequented  defarts  and 
inhabited  provinces."     Ma  lo  n  e. 

J  that  can  inherit  m^  &c.]    To  inherit  is  no  more  than  to 

fojpfst  though  fuch  a  ufe  of  the  word  may  be  peculiar  to  Shakfpeare. 
Again,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet ,  Adl  I.  fc.  ii : 

"  fuch  delight 

«*  Among  frelh  female  buds  (hall  you  this  night 
•*  Inherit  at  my  houfe."    St e e  v e  ns. 
Sec  Vol.IIL  p.  i27«  n.  6.    Ma  lone. 
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That  Mowbray  hath  rcceiv'd  eight  thoufand  no- 
bles. 
In  name  of  leadings  for  your  highnefs*  foldicrs; 
The  which  he  hath  detained  for  lewd  employments/ 
Like  a  falfe  traitor,  and  injurious  villain. 
Befldes  I  fay,  and  will  in  battle  prove, — 
Or  here,  or  elfewhere,  to  the  furtheft  verge 
That  ever  was  furvey'd  by  Englilh  eye, — 
That  all  the  treafons,  for  thefe  eighteen  years 
Complotted  and  contrived  in  this  land. 
Fetch  from  falfe  Mowbray  their  firft  head  and 

fpring. 
Further  I  fay, — and  further  will  maintain 
Upon  his  bad  life,  to  make  all  this  good, — 
That  he  did  plot  the  duke  of  Glofter's  death ;  '^ 
Suggeft  his  foon-believing  adverfaries ;  * 
And,  confequently,  like  a  traitor  coward, 
Sluic'd  out  his  innocent  foul  through  ftreams  of 

blood : 
Which  blood,  like  facrificing  Abel's,  cries. 
Even  from  the  tonguelefs  caverns  of  the  earth. 
To  me,  for  juftice,  and  rough  chaftifement; 
And,  by  the  glorious  worth  of  my  defcent. 
This  arm  (hall  do  it,  or  this  life  be  fpcnt. 

K.  Rich.  How  high  a  pitch  his  refolution  foars  !— 
Thomas  of  Norfolk,  what  fay'ft  thou  to  this  ? 

*  /or  lewd  employments,']    Lewd  here  fignifies  luicked.     It  i§ 

fo  ufed  in  many  of  Our  old  ilatutes.     Malone. 

Thus,  in  King  Richard  III: 

"  But  you  muft  trouble  him  with  le*wd  complaints." 

Steevin's. 

'  the  duke  of  Gloflers  death;]    Thomas  of  Woodftock,  the 

youngeil  fon  of  Edward  III.;  who  was  murdered  at  Calais^  in 
1397.     Malone. 

*  Suggeft  his  foon-belie^ing  adverfaries ;]  i.  e.  prompt^   fct  them 
on  by  injurious  hints.     Thus,  in  The  Tempcft: 

**  They'll  takey«^^^w»,  as  a  cat  laps  milk.*'    St s evens. 

o  2 
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JVbiR.  O,  let  my^  fovereign  turn  away  his  facc^ 
And  bid  his  ears  a  little  while  be  deaf. 
Till  I  have  told  this  flander  of  his  blood,^ 
How  God,  and  good  men,  hate  fo  foul  a  liar. 

K.  Rich.  Mowbray,  impartial  are  our  eyes,  and 
ears : 
Were  he  my  brother,  nay,  my  kingdom's  heir, 
(As  he  is  but  my  father's  brother's  fon,) 
Now  by  my  fcepter's  awe  *  I  make  a  vow. 
Such  neighbour  nearnefs  to  our  facred  blood 
Should  nothing  privilege  him,  nor  partialize 
The  unftooping  firmnefs  of  my  upright  foul ; 
He  is  our  fubjed,  Mowbray,  fo  art  thou ; 
Free  fpeech,  and  fearlefs,  I  to  thee  allow. 

Nor.  Then,  Bolingbroke,  as  low  as  to  thy  heart. 
Through  the  falfc  paflage  of  thy  throat,  thou  licft ! 
Three  parts  of  that  receipt  I  had  for  Calais, 
Difburs'd  I  duly  to  his  highnefs'  foldiers : 
The  other  part  referv'd  I  by  confent ; 
For  that  my  fovereign  liege  was  in  my  debt. 
Upon  remainder  of  a  dear  account. 
Since  lad  I  went  to  France  to  fetch  his  queen : 

Now  fwallow  down  that  lie. For  Glofter's 

death, 

I  flew  him  not ;  but,  to  my  own  difgrace, 
Negledled  my  fworn  duty  in  that  cafe. — 
For  you,  my  noble  lord  of  Lancafter, 
The  honourable  father  to  my  foe. 
Once  did  I  lay  an  ambufh  for  your  life, 
A  trefpafs  that  doth  vex  my  grieved  foul : 
But,  ere  I  laft  receiv'd  the  facrament, 
I  did  confefs  it ;  and  exadlly  begg'd 

'  this  flander  of  his  hlood,]    i.   c.    this  rqiroach  to  hii 

suiceftr}'.    Steivens. 

*  myjcefttrs  a'wc^-'\  The  reverence  due  to  my  fcepter. 

Johnson. 
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Your  grace's  pardon^  and,  I  hope,  I  had  it. 

This  is  my  fault :  As  for  the  reft  appealed. 

It  ilTues  from  the  rancour  of  a  villain, 

A  recreant  and  moil  degenerate  traitor : 

Which  in  myfelf  I  boldly  will  defend ; 

And  interchangeably  hurl  down  my  gage 

Upon  this  overweening  traitor's  foot. 

To  prove  myfelf  a  loyal  gentleman 

Even  in  the  bed  blood  chamber'd  in  his  boTom: 

In  hafte  whereof,  moft  heartily  I  pray 

Your  highnefs  to  aflign  our  trial  day. 

K.  Rich.  Wrath-kindled  gentlemen,  be  rul*d  by 
me; 
Let's  purge  this  choler  without  letting  blood : 
This  we  prefcribe,  though  no  phyfician;* 
Deep  malice  makes  too  deep  incifion : 
Forget,  forgive ;  conclude,  and  be  agreed ; 
Our  dodors  fay,  this  is  no  time  to  bleed.— 
Good  uncle,  let  this  end  where  it  begun ; 
We'll  calm  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  you  your  fon. 

9  This  ive  frf/cHbf,  though  no  phyfidan\  &€•]  I  muft  make  one 
remark  in  general  on  the  rhymes  throughout  this  whole  play; 
they  are  fo  much  inferior  to  the  reft  of  the  writine,  that  they 
appear  to  me  of  a  difierent  hand.  What  confirms  this,  is^  that 
.  tne  context  does  every  where  exaftly  (and  frequently  much  better) 
•  connedly  without  the  inferred  rhymes,  except  in  a  very  few  places ; 
and  juft  there  too,  the  rhyming  verfes  are  of  a  much  better 
tafte  than  all  the  others,  which  rather  ftrengthens  my  conjedlure. 

Pope. 

**  This  obfervation  of  Mr.  Pope's,  (fays  Mr.  Edwards,)  happens 
to  be  very  unluckily  placed  here,  becaufe  the  context,  without  the 
inferted  rhymes,  will  not  connea  at  all.  Read  this  paflaee  as  it 
would  ftand  correded  by  this  rule,  and  we  {hall  fina,  when  the 
rhyming  part  of  the  dialogue  is  left  out.  King  Richard  begins 
with  difluading  them  from  the  duel,  and,  in  the  very  next  fentence« 
appoints  the  rime  and  place  of  their  combat." 

Mr.  Edwards's  cenfure  is  rather  hafty ;  for  in  the  note,  to  which 
it  refers,  it  is  allowed  that  fome  rhymes  muft  be  retained  to  make 
out  the  connexion,     Steevens. 
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Gj  uKr.  To  be  a  makepeace  fhall  become  my  age : — 
Throw  down,  my  fon,  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  gage. 
K.  Rich.  And,  Norfolk,  throw  down  his. 

Gj UNT.  When,  Harry  ? *  when  ? 

Obedience  bids,  I  fhould  not  bid  again. 

K»  Rich.  Norfolk,  throw  down ;  we  bid ;  there 
is  no  boot.^ 

Nor.  Myfelf  I  throw,  dread  fovereign,  at  thy 
foot : 
My  life  thou  (halt  command,  but  not  my  Ihame: 
The  one  my  duty  owes ;  but  my  fair  name, 
(Dcfpite  of  death,  that  lives  upon  my  grave,)^ 
To  dark  diflionour's  ufe  thou  {halt  not  have. 
I  am  difgrac'd,  impeach 'd,  and  baffled  here;' 
Pierced  to  the  foul  with  flander's  venom'd  fpear; 

^  *  fTheti,  Harry  f]    This  obfolete  exclamation  of  impatience,  is 
likewife  found  in  Hey  wood's  Siher  Age^  idrj  : 

**  Fly  into  Affnck ;  from  the  mountains  there, 

**  Chufe  me  two  venomous  ferpents :  thou  ihalt  }uiow  them : 

*•  By  their  fell  poifon  and  their  fierce  afpeft. 

*•  When,  Iris? 

"  Iris.  I  am  gone," 
Again,  in  Look  about  you,  1 600 : 

"  I'll  cut  off  thy  legs, 

"  If  thou  delay  thy  duty.     Wben^  proud  John?" 

Steevens, 
'  —  no  bootS]  That  is,  uo  advantage ,  no  ufe,  in  delay  or  re- 
filial.    Johnson. 

^  ^"-^-^  my  fair  name,  &c.]  That  is,  my  name  that  Irves  on  my 
grave,  in  def fight  of  death.  This  eafy  paiTage  moil  of  the  editors 
teem  to  have  miilaken.     Johnson. 

^  —tfwi/ baffled  here\\  Baffed  in  this  place  means  treated 
with  the  greateil  ignominy  imaginable.  So,  nolinfhed.  Vol.  Ill* 
p.  827,  and  1 21 8,  or  annis  1513,  and  1J70,  explains  it:  "  Ba- 
fulling  fays  he,  is  a  great  difgrace  amone  tne  Scots,  and  it  is  ufed 
when  a  man  is  openlie  perjured,  and  then  they  make  of  him  an 
image  painted,  reverfed,  with  his  heels  upward,  with  his  name« 
wondenng,  crieine,  and  blowing  out  of  him  with  horns."  Spenfer's 
Faery  ^eefi,  B.  V.  c.  iii.  il.  37 ;  and  B.  VI,  c.  vii.  il.  27.  has  the 
word  in  the  fame  fignification.    Tollet. 
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The  which  ho  balm  can  cure^  but  his  hearublood 
Which  breathed  this  poifon. 

K.  Rich.  R^ige  muft  be  withftood : 

Give  me  his  gage : — Lions  mjike  leopards  tame* 

Nor.  Yea,  but  not  change  their  fpots  :*  take  but 
my  (hame. 
And  I  reiign  my  gage.     My  dear  dear  lord. 
The  pureft  treafure  mortal  times  afford. 
Is — fpotlefs  reputation ;  that  away. 
Men  are  but  gilded  loam,  or  painted  clay. 
A  jewel  in  a  ten-times-barr'd-up  cheft 
Is — a  bold  fpirit  in  a  loyal  breaft. 
Mine  honour  is  my  life ;  both  grow  in  one ; 
Take  honour  from  me,  and  my  life  is  done : 
Then,  dear  my  liege,  mine  honour  let  mc  try ; 
In  that  I  live,  and  for  that  will  I  die. 

K.  Rich.  Coufin,  throw  down  your  gage ;  do  you 
begin. 

BoLiNG.  O,  God  defend  my  foul  from  fuch  foul 
fin! 
Shall  I  fecm  creftfallen  in  my  father's  fight  ?  " 
Or  with  pale  beggar- fear '  impeach  my  height 
Before  this  outdar'd  daftard  ?  Ere  my  tongue 
Shall  wound  mine  honour  with  fuch  feeble  wrong. 

The  fame  expreiHon  occars  in  Tijoelftb  Night,  fc.  ult: 
•*  Alas,  poor  fool !  how  have  they  baffled  thee?" 
Again,  in  K.  Henry  IF.  Part  I.  A&,  I.  fc.  ii: 

"  an  I  do  not,  call  me  villain,  and  baffle  me." 

Again,  in  The  London  Prodigal,  i6oj:  ** -: — chil  be  abaffelled 
up  and  down  the  town,  for  a  mejjel."  i.  e.  for  a  beggar,  or  rather  a 
Uper,    Stbsvens. 

*  but  not  change  ihtiv  /pots:'\    The  old  copies  have— k&i> 

fpots.     Corrcftcd  by  Mr.  Pope.     Malonk. 

'  luith  pale  beggar-fczr — ]  This  is  the  reading  of  one  of 

the  oldeft  quartos,  and  the  folio.  The  quartos  1608  and  161 5 
read — beggar-^r^ ;  i.  e.  (as  Dr.  Warburton  obfcrvcs)  with  a  face  qf 
fupplication.     Ste  evens. 
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Or  (bund  To  bafe  a  parle,  my  teeth  (hall  tear 
The  flavifti  motive  *  of  recanting  fear ; 
And  fpit  it  bleeding,  in  his  high  difgrace, 
'  Where  fhame  doth  harbour,  even  in  Mowbray's  face, 

[Exi'i  Gaunt. 
K.  Rich.  We  were  not  born  to  fue,  but  to  com- 
mand: 
Which  fince  we  cannot  do  to  make  you  friends^ 
Be  ready,  as  your  lives  (hall  anfwcr  it. 
At  Coventry,  upon  faint  Lambert's  day ; 
There  (hall  your  fwords  and  lances  arbitrate 
The  fwelling  difference  of  your  fettled  hate ; 
Since  we  cannot  atone  you,^  we  (hall  fee 
Juftice  de(ign  *  the  vidtor's  chivalry. — 
M^rfhal,  command  ^  our  officers  at  arms 
Be  ready  to  diredt  thefe  home-alarms.         [^Exeunf. 


4  The  fiamifi  motive—]    Motive^  for  inftrument. 

Warburton. 
Rather  that  which  fear  pats  in  motion.    Johnson. 

^  -^— atone  j?w/,]  i.  c.  reconcile  you.    So,  in  Cymbeline: 
**  I  was  glad  I  did  atone  my  countryman  and  you." 

Steevbns. 

*  Juftice  M\^'-^'\    Thus  the  old  copies.    Mr.  Pope  reads — 

'^  Juftice  dedde^**  but  without  neceflity.     Defigno^  Lat.  fienifies  to 

mark  out,  to  point  out:    '*  Notat  dejignat^t,  oculis  ad  caedem 

vnumquemque  noftrum."     Cicero  in  Catilinam.     Steevbns. 

To  defign  in  our  author's  time  fignified  to  mark  out.      See 

Minfheu's  Dict.  in  v.  "  To  dejigne  or  Jhe^w  hj  a  token.     Ital. 

Denotare.  Lat.  DefignareJ*     At  die  end  of  the  article  the  reader  is 

^  referred  to  the  words  **  to  marke,  note,  demonftrate  or  Jbe<w.*''^ 

The  word  is  dill  ufed  with  thb  fignification  in  Scotland. 

Malone. 

^  Mar&ai,  command,  &c.]  The  old  copies — Lord  Marfhall;  but 

-  (as  Mr.  Ritfon  obferves)  the  metre  requires  the  omiflion  I  have 

made.    It  is  alfo  juftified  by  his  Majeily's  repeated  addrefs  to  the 

'  fame  officer,  in  fcene  iii.    Steetbns. 
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SCENE     II. 

The  fame.     A  Room  in  the  Duke  of  LancallerU 
Palace. 

Enter  Gaunt,  and  Ducbefs  c/*Gloftcr.* 

Gaunt.  Alas !  the  part  I  had'  in  Gloftcr's  blood 
Doth  more  folicit  mc,  than  your  exclaims. 
To  ftir  againft  the  butchers  of  his  life. 
But  fincc  corredlion  lieth  in  thofc  hands. 
Which  made  the  fault  that  we  cannot  corredl. 
Put  we  our  quarrel  to  the  will  of  heaven ; 
Who  when  he  fees  *  the  hours  ripe  on  earth. 
Will  rain  hot  vengeance  on  offenders'  heads. 

DucH.  Finds  brotherhood  in  thee  no  (harper  fpur? 
Hath  love  in  thy  old  blood  no  living  fire  ? 
Edward's  feven  fons,  whereof  thyfelf  art  one. 
Were  as  feven  phials  of  his  facred  blood, 
Or  feven  fair  branches,  fpringing  from  one  root : 
Some  of  thofe  feven  are  dried  by  nature's  courfe. 
Some  of  thofe  branches  by  the  deftinies  cut : 
But  Thomas,  my  dear  lord,  my  life,  my  Glofter,— - 


* iiuch^/j  of  Glofter.]  The  Duchcfs  of  Glofter  was  Eleanor 

Bohan^  widow  of  Duke  Thomas,  fon  of  Edward  III. 

Walpolb. 

9 the  tart  I  had — ]  That  is,  my  relation  of  confanguinitj 

to  Glofter.     H  a  n  m  e &• 

*  heaven ; 

Who  nuhen  he  fees — ]  The  old  copies  erroneoufly  read — 
Who  njuhen  they  fee  . 

I  have  reformed   the  text  by  example  of  a  fubfequent  pailage, 
p.  202 : 

-heaven  s  fubftitute. 


His  deputy,  anointed  in  hh  fight,"  &c.     Stbbvens. 
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One  phial  full  of  Edward's  facred  blood. 

One  flourifliing  branch  of  his  moft  royal  root,— 

Is  crack'd,  and  all  the  precious  liquor  fpilt; 

Is  hack'd  down,  and  his  fummer  leaves  all  faded,* 

By  envy's  hand,  and  murder's  bloody  axe. 

Ah,  Gaunt!   his  blood  was  thine;   that  bed,  that 

womb. 
That  mettle,  that  fclf-mould,  that  fafhion*d  thee. 
Made  him  a  man;   and  though  thou  liv'ft,  and 

breath'ft. 
Yet  art  thou  flain  in  him :  thou  doft  confent  • 
In  fome  large  meafure  to  thy  father's  death,' 
In  that  thou  feed  thy  wretched  brother  die. 
Who  was  the  model  of  thy  father's  life. 
Call  it  not  patience.  Gaunt,  it  is  defpair : 
In  fufFering  thus  thy  brother  to  be  (laughter'd. 
Thou  Ihow'ft  the  naked  pathway  to  thy  life. 
Teaching  ftern  murder  how  to  butcher  thee : 
That  which  in  mean  men  we  entitle — ^patience. 
Is  pale  cold  cowardice  in  noble  breads. 
What  Ihall  I  fay?  to  fafeguard  thine  own  life. 
The  beft  way  is — to  'venge  my  Glofter's  death. 

G^c/jsrr.  Heaven's  is  the  quarrel;  for  heaven's 
fubftitute. 
His  deputy  anointed  in  his  fight, 

■  One  phial,  &c.]    Though  all  the  old  copies  concur  in  the 
prefent  regulation  of  the  following  lines,  I  would  rather  read— 
One  phial  full  of  Ednuard^ s  facred  blood 
h  craclt'd,  and  all  the  precious  liquor  fpilVd\ 
One  flourifhing  branch  of  his  moft  royal  root 
Is  hack*d  dvwn,  and  his  fummer  leaves  all  faded. 
Some  of  the  old  copies  in  this  inftance,  as  in  many  others,  read 
nfaded,  a  mode  of  fpelUng  prad^ifed  bv  feveral  of  our  ancient  writers. 
After  ally  I  believe  the  tranfpofition  to  be  needleis. 

Steevens. 

'  thou  doft  confent,   &c.]    i.  e.  aflent.     So,   in  St,  Luke's 

Gofpely  xxiii.  51  :  "  The  fame  had  not  confented  to  the  counfel  and 
dead  of  them."    Stbevbns^ 
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Hath  caused  his  death:  the  which  if  wrongfully^ 
Let  heaven  revenge;  for  I  may  never  lift 
An  angry  arm  againfl  his  minifter. 

DvcH.  Where  then,  alas !  may  I  complain  my- 
felf?* 

Gaunt.  To  heaven,  the  widow's  champion  and 
defence. 

DucH.  Why  then,  I  will.    Farewell,  old  Gaunt/ 
Thou  go'ft  to  Coventry,  there  to  behold 
Our  coufin  Hereford  and  fell  Mowbray  fight: 
O,  fit  my  huftjand's  wrongs  on  Hereford's  ft)car^ 
That  it  may  enter  butcher  Mowbray's  breaft ! 
Or,  if  misfortune  mifs  the  firfl:  career. 
Be  Mowbray's  fins  fo  heavy  in  his  bofom. 
That  they  may  break  his  foaming  courfer's  back» 
And  throw  the  rider  headlong  in  the  lifts, 
A  caitiff  recreant*  to  my  coufin  Hereford! 


^  may  I  complain  viyfelff^    To  complain  is  commonly  • 

Tcrb  neuter,  but  it  is  here  ufed  as  a  verb  adlive.     Dryden  employs 
the  word  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  his  Fables  s 

"  Gaufride,  who  couldft  fo  well  in  rhyme  complam 
"  The  death  of  Richard  with  an  arrow  flain." 
Comtlain  mjfelf  (as  Mr,  M^  Mafon  obferves)  is  a  literal  tranfla- 
tion  ot  the  French  phrafc,  me plaindre.    Stbevens. 

^  Why  then^  I  *wllL  Farmvell,  old  Gaunt.]  The  meafure  of  this 
line  being  clearly  defed^ivc,  why  majr  we  not  read  ? — 

"  Why  then  I  will.     Now  fare  thee  well,  old  Gaont^" 
Or  thus: 

"  Why  then  I  wilL    Farewell  old  ^obn  «/"  Gaunt." 
There  can  be  nothing  ludicrous  in  a  title  by  which  the  King  has 
already  addrefled  him*    Ritson. 

Sir  T,  Hanmer  completes  the  meafure,  by  repeating  the  word^— 
farenuell,  at  the  end  of  the  line.     Steevbns. 

*  A  caitiff*  recreant — ]  C<7///^  originally  fignified  a  prs/omr; 
next  a  Jla've,  from  the  condition  of  prifoners;  then  z  fcoundrelg 
from  the  qualities  of  a  Have. 

In  this  pahage  it  partakes  of  gU  thefc  fignilicatioASt    Joqmson. 
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Fare wcll>  old  Gaunt;  thy  (bmetimes  brother's  wife. 
With  her  companion  grief  muft  end  her  life. 

GjiUNt.  Sifter,  farewell :  I  muft  to  Coventry : 
As  miich  good  ftay  with  thee,  as  go  with  me ! 

DucH.  Yet  one  word  more; — Grief  boundeth 
where  it  falls. 
Not  with  the  empty  hollownefs,  but  weight : 
I  take  my  leave  before  1  have  begun ; 
For  forrow  ends  not  when  it  feemeth  done. 
Commend  me  to  my  brother,  Edmund  York. 
Lo,  this  is  all : — ^Nay,  yet  depart  not  fo; 
Though  this  be  all,  do  not  fo  quickly  go'; 
I  (hall  remember  more.     Bid  him — O,  what? — 
With  all  good  fpeed  at  Plafliy  vifit  me. 
Alack,  and  what  (hall  good  old  York  there  fee. 
But  empty  lodgings,  and  unfurni(h'd  walls,^ 
Unpeopled  offices,  untrodden  ftones? 
And  wnat  cheer  there "'  for  welcome,  but  my  groans  ? 


Thl  juft  fentiment  is  in  Homer;  but  the  learned  commentator 

my  I  /uppofe  from  memory,  has  comprefled  a  couplet  into  a 
nc; 
H^irt;  yuf  T  uftTtK  tufMttrrm  tv^vtuem  Ztvq 

Osfyj:  Lib.  XVII.  V.  322.    Holt  White. 

I  do  not  believe  that  cai/iff^  in  our  language  ever  fignified  a 
frifoner,  I  take  it  to  be  derived,  not  from  captif^  but  from  cbetif^ 
Fr.  poor,  miferable.     T  y  r  w  h  i  t  t. 

^ unfurnijh^d  'walls,']  In  our  ancient  caftles  the  naked  ftone 

walls  were  only  covered  with  tapedry,  or  arras,  hung  upon  tenter 
hooks,  from  which  it  was  eafily  taken  down  on  every  removal  of 
the  family.  See  the  preface  to  The  Hou/ehoid  Book  of  the  Fifth  Earl 
rf  Northumberland,  begun  in  i^ii,     Steevens. 

'  And  ivhat  cheer  there,  &c.J  I  had  followed  the  reading  of 
the  folio,  [hear]  but  now  rather  incline  to  that  of  the  firft  quarto. — 
And  what  cheer,  there,  &c.  In  the  quarto  of  1608,  chear  was 
changed  to  hear,  and  the  editor  of  the  folio  followed  the  latter 
copy.    Malonb. 
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Therefore  commend  me;  let  him  not  come  there. 
To  feek  out  Ibrrow  that  dwells  every  where:* 
Defolate,  defolate^  will  I  hence,  and  die; 
The  laft  leave  of  thee  takes  my  weeping  eye. 

[ExeunL 

SCENE     III. 

Gosford-Grcen  near  Coventry^, 

Lifts  Jet  out,  and  a  throne.  Heralds,  6ff .  attending. 

Enter  the  Lord  Marlhal,^  and  Avmerle.^ 

Mar.  My  lord  Aumerle,  is  Harry  Hereford 
arm'd? 

AuM.  Yea,  at  all  points;  and  longs  to  enter  in. 

Mar.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  fprightfully  and 
bold. 
Stays  but  the  fummons  of  the  appellant's  trumpet. 

*  let  him  not  come  there. 

To  feek  out  forrotv  that  diueiis  every  nvhere ;]     Perhaps  the 
pointing  might  be  reformed  without  injury  to  the  fenfe: 
-^^  ///  him  not  come  there 

To  feek  out/orro*w : that  d'wells  every  *wbere. 

Whallby. 

9 Lord  Marjhal,']  Shakipeare  has  here  conmiitted  a  flight 

miftake.  The  office  of  Lord  Marihal  was  executed  on  this  oc- 
cafion  by  Thomas  Holland,  Duke  of  Surrey.  Our  author  has 
inadvertently  introduced  that  nobleman  as  a  diflindl  perfon  from 
the  Marihal,  in  the  prefent  drama. 

Mowbray  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  Earl  Marihal  of  England;  but 
being  himfelf  one  of  the  combatants,  the  Duke  of  Surrey  officiated 
as  Earl  Marihal  for  the  day.     Malonb. 

*  AumerleJ]  Edward  Duke  of  Aumerle,  fo  created  by  his  couiin 
german.  King  Richard  IL  in  1307*  He  was  the  ekieft  fon  of 
Edward  of  Langle^  Duke  of  York,  fifith  fon  of  King  Edward  the 
Third,  and  was  killed  in  141 5,  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt.  He 
officiated  at  the  liils  of  Coventry,  as  High  Conflable  of  England. 

Malone. 
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AuM.  Why  then,  the  champions  are  prepared, 
and  ftay 
For  nothing  but  his  majefty's  approach. 

Flourijh  of  trumpets.  Enter  King  Richard,  wb9 
takes  bis  feat  on  bis  throne;  Gaunt,  and  fever al 
noblefnen,  wbo  take  their  places.  A  trumpet  is 
founded,  and  anfwered  by  another  trumpet  within^ 
Then  enter  Norfolk  /;/  armour^  preceded  by  a 
Herald. 

K.  Rich*  Marflial,  demand  of  yonder  champion 
The  caufe  of  his  arrival  here  iji  arms: 
Afk  him  his  name ;  and  orderly  proceed 
To  fwear  him  in  the  juftice  of  his  caufe. 

Mar.  In  God's  name,  and  the  king's,  fay  who 

thou  art. 
And  why  thou  com'ft,  thus  knightly  clad  in  arms : 
Againft  what  man  thou  com'ft,  and  what    thy 

quarrel : 
Speak  truly,  on  thy  knighthood,  and  thy  oath ; 
And  fo'  defend  thee  heaven,  and  thy  valour! 

^  Nor.  My  name  is  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of 
Norfolk ; 
Who  hither  come  engaged  by  my  oath, 
(Which,  heaven  defend,  a  knight  fhould  violate!) 
Both  to  defend  my  loyalty  and  truth. 


'  And  /o — ]     The  old  copies  read — As  /o • 

Steevems. 
Corrected  by  Mr.  Rowe.     Ma  lone. 

^  NorfolL]  Mr.  Edwards,  in  his  MS.  notes,  obferves,  from 
Holinihed,  that  the  Duke  of  Hereford,  appellant,  entered  the  lifts 
firft;  and  this,  indeed  muft  have  been  the  regular  method  of  the 
combat ;  for  the  natural  order  of  things  reauires,  that  the  accufer 
or  challenger  (hould  be  at  the  place  of  appomtment  firft. 

Stbbvbns. 
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To  God,  my  king,  and  my  fuccecding  iflue,^ 
Againll  the  duke  of  Hereford  that  appeals  me; 
And,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  this  mine  arm. 
To  prove  him,  in  defending  of  myfelf, 
A  traitor  to  my  God,  my  king,  and  me : 
And,  as  I  truly  fight,  defend  me  heaven ! 

[He  takes  bis  feat. 

trumpet  Joundf.     Enter  Bolingbroke,  in  armour  \ 
preceded  by  a  Herald. 


6 


K.  Rich.  Marihal,  alk  yonder  knight  in  arms,* 
Both  who  he  is,  and  why  he  comcth  hither 
Thus  plated  in  habiliments  of  war; 
And  formally  according  to  our  law 
Depofe  him  in  the  juftice  of  his  caufc. 


^  my  fucceedifig  ijfkt^  His  is  the  reading  of  the  firft  folio; 

other  editions  read — my  iflue.  .  Mowbray's  liTuc,  was  by  this 
accuiation,  in  danger  of  an  attainder,  and  tlierefore  he  might 
come,  among  other  reafons,  for  their  fake :  but  the  reading  of  the 
folio  is  more  juft  and  grammatical.    Johnson. 

The  three  oldeft  quartos  read  my^  which  Mr.  M.  Mafon  prefers, 
t)ecaufe,  fays  he,  Mowbray  fubjoins — 

•*  To  prove  him,  in  defending  of  myfelf, 

••  A  traitor  to  my  God,   my  king,  and  ?neJ* 

Stbiveks. 

and  my  fucceeding  iffue,']  Thus  the  firft  quarto.  The 
folio  reads — his  fucceeding  ijfue.  The  firft  quarto  copy  of  this 
play,  in  1597,  being  in  general  much  more  correal  than  the  folio, 
ana  the  quartos  of  1608,  and  161 9,  from  the  latter  of  which  the 
folio  appears  to  have  been  printed,  I  have  preferred  the  elder 
reading.    Malone. 

*  Marjhal,  afi yonder  knight  in  arms,]  Why  not,  as  before  ? 

•*  Marfifal^  demand  oi yonder  knight  in  arms" 
The  player  who  varied  the  expreifion,    was  probably  ignorant 
that  he  injured  the  metre.     The  Infertion,  however,  of  two  little 
words  would  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe, 

"  Marjbai,  go  ajk  oi yonder  knight  in  arms^*     RlTSOX. 
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Mar*  What  is  thy  name?  and  wherefore  com'ft 
thou  hither. 
Before  King  Richard,  in  his  royal  lifts? 
Againft  whom  comeft  thou?  and  what's  thy  quai^ 

rel? 
Speak  like  a  true  knight,  fo  defend  thee  heaven! 

Bo  LING.  Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancafter,  and 
Derby, 
Am  I ;  who  r^y  here  do  ftand  in  arms. 
To  prove,  by  heaven's  grace,  and  my  body's  va- 
lour. 
In  lifts,  on  Thomas  Mowbray  duke  of  Norfolk, 
That  he*s  a  traitor,  foul  and  dangerous. 
To  God  of  heaven,  king  Richard,  and  to  me ; 
And,  as  I  truly  fight,  4efend  me  heaven ! 

Mjr.  On  pain  of  death,  no  perfon  be  fo  bold. 
Or  daring-hardy,  as  to  touch  the  lifts ; 
Except  the  marfhal,  and  fuch  officers 
Appointed  to  diredl  thefe  fair  defigns. 

BoLiNG.  Lord  marftial,  let  me  kifs  my  fovereign's 
hand. 
And  bow  my  knee  before  his  majefty : 
For  Mowbray,  and  myfelf,  are  like  two  men 
That  vow  a  long  and  weary  pilgrimage; 
Then  let  us  take  a  ceremonious  leave. 
And  loving  farewell,  of  our  fevcral  friends. 

Mar.  The  appellant  in  all  duty  greets  your 
highnefs. 
And  craves  to  kifs  your  hand,  and  take  his  leave. 

K.  Rich.  We  will  defcend,  and  fold  him  in  our 
arms. 
Coufin  of  Hereford,  as  thy  caufe  is  right. 
So  be  thy  fortune  in  this  royal  fight ! 
Farewell,  my  blood;  which  if  to-day  thou  fhed. 
Lament  we  nuy,  but  not  revenge  thee  dead. 
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BoLiNG.  O,  let  no  noble  eye  profane  a  tear 
For  me,  if  I  be  gor*d  with  Mowbray's  fpear: 
As  confident,  as  is  the  falcon's  flight 

Againft  a  bird,  do  I  with  Mowbray  fight. 

My  loving  lord,  [To  Lord  Marshal.]  I  take  my 

leave  of  you ; — 
Of  you,  my  noble  coufin,  lord  Aumerle ; — 
Not  fick,  although  I  have  to  do  with  death ; 
But  lufty,  young,  and  cheerly  drawing  breath. 
Lo,  as  at  Englilh  feafts,  fo  I  regreet 
The  daintieft  laft,  to  make  the  end  moft  fweet: 
O  thou,  the  earthly  author  of  my  blood, — 

[To  Gaunt. 
Whofe  youthful  fpirit,  in  me  regenerate. 
Doth  with  a  twofold  vigourjift  me  up 
To  reach  at  vidtory  above  mjf  head, — 
Add  proof  unto  mine  armour  with  thy  prayers ; 
And  with  thy  bleflings  fteel  my  lance's  point. 
That  it  may  enter  Mowbray's  waxen  coat,' 
And  furbirfi  *  new  the  name  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
Even  in  the  lufty  'haviour  of  his  fon. 

Gaunt.  Heaven  in  thy  good  caufe  make  thee 
profperous ! 
Be  fwift  like  lightning  in  the  execution; 

'  waxen  coat,]    Waxen  may  mean  y&/?,  and  confcqucntljr 

penetrable,  or  flexible.  The  brigandines  or  coats  of  mail>  then  in 
ufe,  were  compofed  of  fmall  pieces  of  fleel  quilted  over  one  another, 
and  yet  fo  flexible  as  to  accommodate  the  drefs  they  form,  to  every 
motion  of  the  body.  Of  thefc  many  arc  ftill  to  be  fecn  in  the 
Tower  of  London.    Stebvens. 

The  objed  of  Bolingbroke's  requeft  is,  that  the  temper  of  his 
lance's  point  might  as  much  exceed  the  mail  of  his  adverfary,  at 
the  iron  of  that  mail  was  harder  than  wax.    Henley. 

•  And  furbifti — ]  Thus  the  quartos,  1608  and  161c.  The 
folio  t^zdA—fumiJh,  Either  word  will  do,  as  to  fumi/b  in  the 
time  of  Shakfpeare  fignified  to  drefs.  So,  twice  in  As  you  like  it:-^ 
**fumijbed  Viiit  a  huntfman." — **  — fumified  like  a  beggar." 

Stebvens. 

Vol.  VIII.  P 
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And  let  thy  blows,  doubly  redoubled. 

Fall  like  amazing  thunder  on  the  cafque 

Of  thy  adverfe  pernicious  enemy : 

Roufe  up  thy  youthful  blood,  be  valiant  and  live. 

BoLJNG.  Mine  innocency,*^  and  faint  George  to 
thrive !  [He  takes  hisjeat. 

Nor.  {^Rifing.']  However  heaven,  or  fortune,  caft 
my  lot, 
There  lives,  or  dies,  true  to  king  Richard's  throne, 
A  loyal,  juft,  and  upright  gentleman: 
Never  did  captive  with  a  freer  heart 
Caft  off  his  chains  of  bondage,  and  embrace 
His  golden  uncontrolled  enfranchifement. 
More  than  my  dancing  foul  doth  celebrate 
This  feaft  of  battle  *  with  mine  adverfary. — 
Moft  mighty  liege,— and  my  companion  peers, — 
Take  from  my  mouth  the  wifti  of  happy  years : 
As  gentle  and  as  jocund,  as  to  jeft,* 
Go  I  to  fight ;  Truth  hath  a  quiet  brcaft. 

9  Mine  innoccncy,]  Old  copies — innocence.  Corrc^d  by  Mr. 
Steevens.     M  alone. 

*  This  feaft  of  battle — ]  *«  War  is  dczth's  feaft,"  is  a  proverbial 
faying.     SttRdy's  Collet  ion.     Stbevens. 

*  ^j  penile  and  as  jocund ,  as  to  jeft,]  ^Jot  fo  neither.  We 
(hould  read  to  juft\  i.  e.  to  tilt  or  tourney,  which  was  a  kind  of 
^rt  too.     Warburton. 

The  fcnfc  would  perhaps  have  been  better  if  the  author  had 
written  what  his  commentator  fubftitutes;  but  the  rhyme,  to 
which  fenfe  is  too  often  enflaved,  obliged  Shakfpcarc  to  write yi^, 
and  obliges  us  to  read  it.    Joh  nson. 

The  commentators  forget  that  to  jeji  fometimes  fignifics  in  old 
language  to  flay  a  part  in  a  majk.     Thus,  in  Hieronjmo: 
**  He  promifed  us  in  honour  of  our  guefl, 
"  To  grace  our  banquet  with  fomc  pompous/^." 
and  accordingly  a  maik  is  perfonned.     Farmer. 

Dr.  Fanner  has  well  explained  the  force  of  thia  word.  So,  in 
Ac  durd  Part  of  K.  Henry  VI: 

*«  as  if  the  tragedy 

•*  Were  play'd  iny^  by  counterfeited  adors."    Tollet. 
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K.  Rich.  Farewell,  my  lord :  fccurely  I  efpy 

Virtue  with  valour  couched  in  thine  eye. 

Order  the  trial,  marfhal,  and  begin. 

[The  King  and  the  Lords  return  to  their  feats. 

Mar.  Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancafter,  and  Derby, 
Receive  thy  lance ;  and  God  defend  the  right ! 
BoLiNG.  [Ri/ing.^  Strong  as  a  tower  in  hope^  I 
cry — amen. 

Mj^r.  Go  bear  this  l3,ncc  [To  an  Officer."]  to  Tho- 
mas duke  of  Norfolk. 

1  Her.  Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancafter,  and  Derby, 
Stands  here  for  God,  his  fovereign,  and  himfelf^ 
On  pain  to  be  found  falfe  and  recreant. 

To  prove  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray, 
A  traitor  to  his  God,  his  king,  and  him. 
And  dares  him  to  fet  forward  to  the  fight. 

2  Her.  Here  ftandeth  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke 

of  Norfolk, 
On  pain  to  be  found  falfe  and  recreant. 
Both  to  defend  himfelf,  and  to  approve 
Henry  of  Hereford,  Lancafter,  and  Derby, 
To  God,  his  fovereign,  and  to  him,  difloyal ; 
Coarageoufly,  and  with  a  free  defire. 
Attending  but  the  fignal  to  begin. 

Mar.  Sound,  trumpets ;  and  fet  forward,  com- 
batants. [A  charge  founded. 
Stay,  the  king  hath  thrown  his  warder  down.'* 

K.  Rich.   Let  them  lay  by  their  helmets  and 
their  fpears, 

*  —  hath  ihronvn  his  warder  diywn.'\     A  nvarder  appears  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  truncheon  carried  by  the  perfon  who  prefided 
at  thefe  fmgle  combats.     So,  in  Daniel's  Ci*vit  IVars,  S^c.  d.  It 
<<  When  lo,  the  king,  fuddenly  chane'd  his  mind, 
*^  Cads  down  his  ^warder  to  arrefl  them  there." 

Stssvsks. 
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And  both  return  back  to  their  chairs  again ; 
Withdraw  with  us : — and  let  the  trumpets  founds 
While  we  return  thefe  dukes  what  we  decree. — 

[A  longflourtflb. 
Draw  near,  VTo  the  Combatants. 

And  lift,  what  with  our  council  we  have  done. 
For  that  our  kingdom's  earth  fhould  not  be  foil'd 
With  that  dear  blood  which  it  hath  foftered ;  ^ 
And  for  our  eyes  do  hate  the  dire  afpedt 
Of  civil  wounds  ploughed  up  with  neighbours* 

fwords ; 
PAnd  for  we  think  the  eagle-winged  pride 
Of  (ky-afpiring  and  ambitious  thoughts. 
With  rival-hating  envy,  fet  you  on ' 
To  wake  our  peace,  which  in  our  country's  cradle 
Draws  the  fweet  infant  breath  of  gentle  fleep  ;J 
Which  fo  rous'd  up  with  boifterousuntun'd  drums. 
With  harfti-refounding  trumpets'  dreadful  bray. 
And  grating  fhock  of  wrathful  iron  arms. 
Might  from  our  quiet  confines  fright  fair  peace,* 


5  With  that  dear  blood  which  it  hath  foftered ;]  The  quartos 
read — 

With  that  dear  blood  which  //  hath  hctnfojlerd, 
I  believe  the  author  wrote — 

With  that  dear  blood  Viixh.  ivhich  it  hath  htcii  fofier* d, 

Malone. 
The  quarto  1608  reads,  as  in  the  text.     Stebveni. 

•  And  for  tue  think  the  eagle-ivinged  pride,  &c.]  Thefe  five 
verfes  are  omitted  in  the  other  editions,  and  reftored  from  the  firft 
of  1598.    Pope. 

^  fet  you  on — ]    The  old  copy  reads — onjou,    CorreAed 

by  Mr.  Pope.    Malone. 

*  To  fwake  our  peace. 
Which  fo  rotts'd  up 

Might fright  fair  peace,]  Thus  the  fentence  ftands  in  the 

common  reading  su>furdly  enough ;  which  made  the  Oxford  editor, 
inftead  oi  fright  fair  peace,  read,  be  affrighted',  as  if  thefe  latter 
words  could  ever,  poffibly,  -have  been  plundered  into  the  former 
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And  make  us  wade  even  in  our  kindred's  blood ; — 

Therefore,  we  banifti  you  our  territories : 

You,  coufin  Hereford,  upon  pain  of  death. 
Till  twice  five  fummers  have  enrich'd  our  fields^ 
Shall  not  regreet  our  fair  dominions. 
But  tread  the  ftranger  paths  of  baniihmcnt. 


by  tranfcribers.  But  his  bufinefs  is  to  alter  as  his  fancy  leads  him« 
not  to  reform  errors,  as  the  text  and  rules  of  criticifm  direA.  In 
a  word  then,  the  true  original  of  the  blunder  was  this :  the  editors* 
before  Mr.  Pope,  had  taken  their  editions  from  the  folios,  in  which 
the  text  ftood  thus : 

the  dire  afpeS 

OfcMlmxmnds  plough' d  uf  ivitb  neighbour  ftvords  i 

Which  fo  roux*d  up  '  '  ' 
fright  fair  peace. 
This  is  fenfe*  But  Mr,  Pope,  who  carefully  examined  the  firft 
printed  plays  in  quarto  (very  much  to  the  advantage  of  his  edition) 
coming  to  this  place,  found  five  lines,  in  the  firlt  edition  of  this 
play  printed  in  i  C98,  omitted  in  the  firft  general  collection  of  the 
poet's  works)  ana,  not  enough  attending  to  their  agreement  with 
the  common  text,  put  them  into  their  place.  Whereas,  in  truth, 
the  five  lines  were  omitted  by  Shakfpeare  himfelf,  as  not  agreeing 
to  the  reft  of  the  context;  which,  on  revife,  he  thought  fit  to  alter* 
On  this  account  I  have  put  them  into  hooks,  not  as  fpurious,  but 
as  rejefted  on  the  author's  revife;  and,  indeed,  with  great  judge* 
ment;  for, 

To  nvake  our  peacr^  nvhich  in  our  country* s  cradle 

Draius  thef<weet  infant  breath  of  gentle  Jleepf 
as  pretty  as  it  is  in  the  image,  is  abfurd  in  the  fenfe ;  for  peace 
awake  is  ftill  peace,  as  weU  as  when  aflecp.  The  difierence  is^ 
that  peace  afleep  gives  one  the  notion  of  a  happy  people  funk  in 
floth  and  luxury,  which  is  not  the  idea  the  fpcaker  would  raifc. 
and  from  which  ftate  the  fooner  it  was  awaked  the  better. 

Warbu&ton* 
To  this  note,  written  with  fuch  an  appearance  of  tafte  and 
judgement,  I  am  afraid  every  reader  will  not  fuhfcribe.  It  is  true, 
that  peace  aixjake  is  ftill  peace ^  as  lOell  as  nuhen  aJUep ;  but  pease 
awakened  by  the  tqmults  of  thefe  jarring  nobles,  and  peace  in^ 
dulging  in  profound  tranquillity,  convcv  im§iges  fufficiently  op- 
pofcd  to  each  other  for  the  poet's  purpofe,  To  luaie  peace  is  io 
introduce  di/cord.  Peace  afleep^  is  peace  exerting  its  natural  influence, 
from  which  it  would  be  f^ghted  by  the  clao^ours  of  war. 

Stbbvbns. 
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BoLiNG.  Your  will  be  done :  This  muft  my  com- 
fort be, 

That  fun,  that  warms  you  here,  fliall  ftiine  on  me ; 
And  thofe  his  golden  beams,  to  you  here  lent. 
Shall  point  on  me,  and  gild  my  banilhment. 

K.  Rich.   Norfolk,  for  thee  remains  a  heavier 
doom. 
Which  I  with  fome  unwillingnefs  pronounce : 
The  fly-flow  hours  ^  fliall  not  determinate 
The  datelefs  limit  of  thy  dear  exile ; — 
The  hopelefs  word  of— never  to  return 
Breathe  I  againfl:  thee,  upon  pain  of  life. 

Nor.   a  heavy  fentence,   my  mofl:   fovereign 
liege, 
And  all  unlook'd  for  from  your  highnefs*  mouth : 
A  dearer  merit,  not  fo  deep  a  maim 
As  to  be  caft  forth  in  the  common  air. 
Have  I  defcrved  ^  at  your  highnefs'  hand. 

•  The  fly-flow  hours — ]  The  old  copies  read — The  dy-J/o^w 
hours.  Mr.  Pope  made  the  change ;  whether  it  was  neceflaiy  or 
not,  let  the  poetical  reader  determine.     Steevens. 

The  latter  word  appears  to  me  more  intelligible: — *•  the 
thiei'ifli  minutes  as  they  pafs."    Malone. 

9  A  dearer  merit,  not/o  deep  a  maim 

HiFve  I  de/erved — ]    To  deferve  a  merit  is  a  phrafe  of  which 
I  know  not  any  example.  I  wifh  fome  copy  would  exhibit : 

A  dearer  meed,  atsd  not/o  deep  a  maim. 
To  de/erwe  a  meed  or  renuardf  is  regular  and  cafy.     Joh  nsok. 

As  Shakfpeare  ufes  merit  in  this  place,  in  the  fcnfe  of  reward, 
he  frequently  ufes  the  word  meed,  which  properly  iignifics  reward, 
to  cxprefs  merit.     So,  in  Timon  of  Athens,  LuculUis  fays — 

"  no  meed  but  he  repays 

*'  Seven  fold  above  itfelf." 
And  in  the  Third  Part  of  Henry  VI.  Prince  Edward  fays — 

"  We  are  the  fons  of  brave  Plantagenet, 

*•  Each  one  already  blazing  by  our  meeds.'^ 
And  again,  in  the  fame  play.  King  Henry  fays — 

•«  That's  not  my  fear,  my  meed  hath  got  me  fame.'* 

M.  Mason. 
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The  language  I  have  leam'd  thefe  forty  years. 
My  native  Englifh^  now  I  muft  forego  : 
And  now  my  tongue's  ufe  is  to  me  no  more. 
Than  an  unftringed  viol,  or  a  harp ; 
Or  like  a  cunning  inftrument  cas'd  up. 
Or,  being  open,  put  into  his  hands 
That  knows  no  touch  to  tune  the  harmony. 
Within  my  mouth  you  have  engaol'd  my  tongue. 
Doubly  portcullis 'd,  with  my  teeth,  and  lips ; 
And  dull,  unfeeling,  barren  ignorance 
Is  made  my  gaoler  to  attend  on  me. 
I  am  too  old  to  fawn  upon  a  nurfe. 
Too  far  in  years  to  be  a  pupil  now ; 
What  is  thy  fentence  then,  but  fpeechlefs  death. 
Which  robs    my  tongue  from  breathing  native 
breath  ? 

K.  Rich.  It  boots  thee  not  to  be  companionate;* 
After  our  fentence  plaining  comes  too  late. 

Nor.  Then  thus  I  turn  me  from  my  country's 
light. 
To  dwell  in  folemn  Ihades  of  endlefs  night. 

[Retiring. 

K.  Rich.  Return  again,  and  take  an  oath  with 
thee. 
Lay  on  our  royal  fword  your  banifh'd  hands ; 
Swear  by  the  duty  that  you  owe  to  heaven, 
(Our  part  therein  we  banifh  with  yourfelves,) ' 
To  keep  the  oath  that  we  adminifter : — 

*  compajjionate \\  ioi piaivtrvc,     Warburton. 

5  (Our  part,  &c.]  It  is  a  aueftion  much  debated  amoneft  the 
writers  of  the  lave  of  nations,  wnether  a  banifhed  man  may  Be  (liU 
tied  in  his  allegiance  to  the  (late  which  fent  him  into  exile.  TuUy 
and  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon  declare  for  the  affirmative; 
Hobbes  and  Puffcndorf  hold  the  negative.  Our  author,  by  this 
line,  feems  to  be  of  the  fame  opinion.     Warb  urton. 

P4 
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You  never  fhall  (fo  help  you  truth  and  heaven !) 
Embrace  each  other's  love  in  banifhment  ; 
Nor  never  look  upon  each  other's  face ; 
Nor  never  write,  regreet,  nor  reconcile 
This  lowering  tempeft  of  your  home-bred  hate ; 
Nor  never  by  advifed  ^  purpofe  meet. 
To  plot,  contrive,  or  complot  any  ill, 
'Gainft  us,  our  ftate,  our  fubjeds,  or  our  land. 

BoLiNG.  I  fwear. 

Nor.  And  I,  to  keep  all  this. 

BoLiNG.  Norfolk,  fo  far  as  to  mine  enemy; — * 
By  this  time,  had  the  king  permitted  us. 
One  of  our  fouls  had  wander'd  in  the  air. 


'  ad'vifed — ]    i.  c.  concerted,    deliberated.     So,  in  The 

Merchant  of  Venice : 

**  with  more  tf</«i;^</ watch."    Steevens. 

4  Norfolk y  fo  far,  &c,]     I  do  not  clearly  fee  what  is  the  fenfe* 
of  this  abrupt  line;  but  fuppofe  the  meaning  to  be  this.     Here- 
ford immediately  after    his   oath  of  perpetual  enmity   addrefTes 
Norfolk,  and,  fearing  fome  mifconftruaion,  turns  to  the  king  and 

fays — fofar  as  to  mine  enemy that  is,  I  fl>ould  fay  nothing  to  him 

hut  *what  enemies  may  fay  to  each  other. 

Reviewing  this  piafFage,  I  rather  think  it  (hould  be  underflood 
thus.  Norfolky  fo  far  I  have  addrefl*ed  myfclf  to  thee  as  to  mine 
enemy t  I  now  utter  my  laft  words  with  kindnefs  and  tendemefs, 
Conjefs  thy  treafons.     Johnson. 

fo  fare,  as  to  mine  enemy;]  i.  c.  he  only  wiflies  him  to  fare 
like  his  enemy,  and  he  difdains  to  fay  fare  well  as  Aumerle  does 
in  the  next  fcene.     Tollet. 

The  firft  folio  rczds  fare;  the  fecond /<zrr^.  Bolingbroke  only 
ufes  the  phrafe  by  way  of  caution,  left  Mowbray  fhould  think  he 
was  about  to  addrefs  him  as  a  friend,  Norfolk,  fays  he,  fo  far 
as  a  man  may  fpeak  to  his  enemy,  &c.     Ritson. 

Surely  fare  was  a  mifprint  for  farre,  the  old  (pelling  of  the 
word  now  placed  in  the  text. — Perhaps  the  author  iptcnded  that 
Hereford  in  fpcaking  this  line  fhould  ihow  fome  courtefy  to  Mow- 
bray;— and  the  meaning  may  be.  So  much  civility  as  an  enemy 
has  a  right  to,  I  am  willing  to  offer  to  thee.     Ma  lone. 

Sir T.  Hanmer's  marginal  dircdion is — In falutation.  Stee v e ns. 
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BanifhM  this  frail  fcpulcher  of  our  flefh,* 
As  now  our  flelh  is  banilh'd  from  this  land : 
Confcfs  thy  treafons^  ere  thou  fly  the  realm ; 
Since  thou  haft  far  to  go,  bear  not  along 
The  clogging  burden  of  a  guilty  foul. 

Nor.  No,  Bolingbroke,;  if  ever  I  were  traitor^ 
My  name  be  blotted  from  the  book  of  life. 
And  I  from  heaven  banifli'd,  as  from  hence ! 
But  what  thou  art,  heaven,  thou,  and  I  do  know ; 
And  all  too  foon,  I  fear,  the  king  fhall  rue. — 
Farewell,  my  liege: — Now  no  way  can  I  ftray ; 
Save  back  to  England,  all  the  world's  my  way.* 

[Exit. 

K.  Rich.  Uncle,  even  in  the  glafles  of  thine  eyes 
I  fee  thy  grieved  heart :  thy  fad  afpecfl 
Hath  from  the  number  of  his  banifli'd  years 
Pluck'd  four  away  ; — Six  frozen  winters  (pent. 
Return  [To  Bohng.J  with  welcome  home  from  ba- 
nifhment. 

Bo  LING.  How  long  a  time  lies  in  one  little  word ! 


^  — —  this  frail  fcpulcher  ofourfleft)^  So  afterward*: 

**  thou  King  Richard's  tomh^ 

;•  PtiA  not  King  Richard " 

And  Milton »  in  Sam/on  Afoniffes : 

*  *  My/elf  my/efulcbref  a  moFving  grcrve.  **     Henley. 

^ all  the  nvorld's  my  nxmj.^  Perhaps  Miltoh  had  this  in  his 

mind  when  he  wrote  thefe  lines : 

**  The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choofe 
"  Their  place  of  reft,  and  Providence  their  guide." 

Johnson. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  after  his  banilbment  went  to  Venice, 
where,  fays  Holinlhed,  "  for  thought  and  melancholy  he  deceafed.'* 

Malonb. 
I  (hould  poiqt  the  pafTage  thus: 

iV(?at»  no  luay  can  I  ftray ^ 

Save  back  to  England: — all  the  ivorld^s  my  nuay. 
There's  no  way  for  me  to  go  wrong,  except  back  to  England. 

M.  Masok. 
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Four  lagging  winters,  and  four  wanton  fprings. 
End  in  a  word ;  Such  is  the  breath  of  kings. 

Gaunt.  I  thank  my  liege,  that,  in  regard  of  me. 
He  Ihortens  four  years  of  my  fon*s  exile : 
But  little  vantage  ftiall  I  reap  thereby; 
For,  ere  the  fix  years,  that  he  hath  to  fpend, 
Can  change  their  moons,   and  bring  their  times 

about, 
My  oil-dried  lamp,  and  time-bewafted  light. 
Shall  be  extindt  with  age,  and  endlefs  night ; 
My  inch  of  taper  will  be  burnt  and  done. 
And  blindfold  death  not  let  me  fee  my  fon. 

K.  Rich.  Why,  uncle,  thou  haft  many  years  to 
live. 

Gaunt.  But  not  a  minute,  king,  that  thou  canft 
give: 
Shorten  my  days  thou  canft  with  fullen  forrow. 
And  pluck  nights  from  me,  but  not  lend  a  morrow : ' 
Thou  canft  help  time  to  furrow  me  with  age. 
But  ftop  no  wrinkle  in  his  pilgrimage; 
Thy  word  is  current  with  him  for  my  death ; 
But,  dead,  thy  kingdom  cannot  buy  my  breath. 

K.  Rich.  Thy  fon  is  banifti'd  upon  good  advice,* 
Whereto  thy  tongue  a  party- vcrdidt  gave ;  ^ 
Why  at  our  juftice  feem'ft  thou  then  to  lower? 

Gaunt.  Things  fwect  to  tafte,  prove  indigeftion 
four. 

'  And  pluck  nights  from  me,  but  not  lend  a  morrow  :'\  It  is  matter 
of  very  melancholy'  confideration,  that  all  human  advantages  confer 
more  power  of  doing  evil  than  good.    Johnson. 

*  upon  good  advice,]     Upon  great  confideration. 

•    ''  Malone. 

So,  in  King  Henry  VI.  Part  II :  '■ 

♦*  But  with  tf</«L7f^  and  filent  fccrccy."    Steevens. 

9  a  ipTiXXy-'verdiQ  game ;]  i.  c.  you  had  yoorfdf  a  part  or 

(hare  Lq^  the  verdid  that  I  pronounced.    Malone. 
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You  urg'd  me  as  a  judge;  but  I  had  rather. 
You  would  have  bid  me  argue  like  a  father: — 
O,  had  it  been  a  ftranger/  not  my  child. 
To  fmooth  his  fault  I  ftiould  have  been  more  mild : 
A  partial  flander  *  fought  I  to  avoid. 
And  in  the  fentence  my  own  life  deftroy'd. 
Alas,  I  look'd,  when  fome  of  you  fhould  fay, 
I  was  too  ftridt,  to  make  mine  own  away ; 
But  you  gave  leave  to  my  unwilling  tongue, 
Againft  my  will,  to  do  myfelf  this  wrong. 

K.  Rich.  Coulin,  farewell : — and,  uncle,  bid  him 

Six  years  we  baniih  him,  and  he  (hall  go. 

\Flourifb.     Exeunt  K.  Richard  and  Train. 

AuM.  Coufin,  farewell :  what  prefence  muft  not 
know. 
From  where  you  do  remain,  let  paper  (how. 

Mar.  My  lord,  no  leave  take  I ;  for  I  will  ride. 
As  far  as  land  will  let  me,  by  your  fide. 

GAUsr.  O,  to  what  purpofe  doll  thou  hoard  thy 
words. 
That  thou  return'ft  no  greeting  to  thy  friends? 

BoLiNG.  I  have  too  few  to  take  my  leave  of  you. 
When  the  tongue's  office  fliould  be  prodigal 
To  breathe  the  abundant  dolour  of  the  heart.       / 

Gaunt.  Thy  grief  is  but  thy  abfence  for  a  time. 


*  O,  had  it  been  a  granger,']  This  couplet  is  wanting  in  the  folio. 

Steevbns. 

'  A  partial  flander — ]  That  is,  the  reproach  q{  partiality,  Thil 
is  a  juil  pidure  of  the  druggie  between  principle  and  afiedion. 

Johnson. 

This  couplet,  which  is  wanting  in  the  folio  edition,  has  been 
arbitrarily  placed  by  fome  of  the  modern  editors  at  the  conclufion 
of  Gaunt's  fpeech.  In  the  three  oldeft  quartos  it  follows  the  fifth 
line  of  it.  In  the  fourth  quarto,  which  feems  copied  from  the  folio« 
the  paiTage  is  omitted.    Steevens. 
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BoLiNG.   Joy  abfent,  grief  is  prefent  for  that 

time. 
GjuNT.  What  is  fix  winters?  they  are  quickly 

gone. 
BoLiNG.  To  men  in  joy;  but  grief  makes  one 

hour  ten. 
Gaunt.  Call  it  a  travel  that  thou  tak'ft  for  pka^ 

fure. 
BoLiNG.  My  heart  will  figh,  when  I  mifcall  it 

.  Which  finds  it  an  enforced  pilgrimage. 

Gaunt.  The  fuUen  paflTagp  of  thy  weary  fl:eps 
Eft:eem  a  foil,  wherein  thou  art  to  fet 
The  precious  jewel  of  thy  home-return. 

BoLisQ.  Nay,  rather,  every  tedious  ftride  I  make  ^ 
Will  but  remember  me,  what  a  deal  of  world 
I  wander  from  the  jewels  that  I  love. 
Muft  I  not  ferve  a  long  apprenticchood 
To  foreign  paflkges ;  and  in  the  end. 
Having  my  freedom,  boaft  of  nothing  elfe. 
But  that  I  was  a  journeyman  to  grief?  ^ 

4  Boling.  Nay,  rather,  rvery  tedious Jtride  I  make ''^']  This,  and 
the  fix  vcrfcs  which  follow,  1  have  ventured  to  fupply  from  the 
old  quarto.  The  allufion,  it  is  true,  to  an  apprentkej^ip,  and  be- 
coming 2i  journeyman,  is  not  in  the  fublime  tafte;  nor,  as  Horace 
has  exprcficd  it,  **  Jpirat  tragkum  fatis :"  however,  as  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  paflage  bein?  eenuine,  the  lines  are  not  fo  defpicable 
as  to  deferve  oeing  quite  loft.     Th  e  o  b  a  l  d  • 

*  ^-^^ journeyman  to  grkf^'\  I  am  afraid  our  author  in  this 
place  defigned  a  very  poor  quibble,  as  journey  fignifies  both  travel 
and  a  days  tvork.  However,  he  it  not  to  be  cenfured  for  what  he 
himfelf  rcjefted.    Johnson. 

The  quarto,  in  which  thefe  lines  are  found,  is  (aid  in  its  title- 
page  to  nave  been  correded  by  the  author;  and  the  play  is  indeed 
more  accuratelv  printed  than  moft  of  the  other  ungle  copies. 
T^ere  is  now,  however,  no  certain  method  of  knowing  by  wnom 
the  rejection  was  made.     Steevens, 
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Gaunt.  All  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven  vifits,* 
Are  to  a  wife  man  ports  and  happy  havens : 
Teach  thy  neceflity  to  reafon  thus ; 
There  is  no  virtue  like  neceflity. 
Think  not,  the  king  did  banifh  thee ; ' 
But  thou  the  king :  •  Woe  doth  the  heavier  fit. 
Where  it  perceives  it  is  but  faintly  borne. 
Go,  fay — I  fent  thee  forth  to  purchafe  honour. 
And  not — the  king  exil'd  thee :  or  fuppofc. 
Devouring  peftilence  hangs  in  our  air. 
And  thou  art  flying  to  a  frelher  clime. 


*  jfl/  placet  that  the  eye  of  heaven  nfifitSt  &c.]  The  fourteen 
verfes  that  follow  are  found  in  the  firft  edition.     Pope. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  what  Mr.  Theobald  and  Mr.  Pope 
have  reftored  were  expunged  in  the  revifion  by  the  author :  If 
thefe  lines  are  omitted,  the  fenfe  is  more  coherent.  Nothing  is 
more  frequent  among  dramatic  writers,  than  to  (horten  their  dia- 
logues for  the  ftage.    Johnson. 

'  *— did  bnmjb  thee  \\  Read: 

Therefore,  think  not,  the  king  did  banijb  thee.     Ritsok. 

*  Think  not,  the  king  did  hanijh  thee ; 

But  thou  the  king:]  The  fame  thought  occurs  in  Coriolanus: 
•'  I  banifh  you."    M.  Mason. 

All  places  that  the  eye  of  hea^ven  'vifitt. 

Are  to  a  fwife  man  ports  and  happy  havens  ;— 

Think  not  the  king  did  banijh  thee ; 

But  thou  the  king :]  Shakfpeare,  when  he  wrote  the  paflage  be- 
fore us,  probably  remembered  that  part  of  Lyly's  Euphues,  1580, 
in  which  Euphues  exhorts  Botanio  to  take  his  exile  patiently*  Among 
other  arguments  he  obferves,  that  '*  Nature  hath  given  to  man  a 
country  no  more  than  (he  hath  a  houfe,  or  lands,  or  livings* 
Socrates  would  neither  call  himfelf  an  Athenian,  neither  a  Grecian, 
but  a  citizen  of  the  world.  Plato  would  never  account  him  ba- 
nifhed,  that  had  the  funne,  ayre,  water,  and  earth,  that  he  had 
before;  where  he  felt  the  winter's  blaft  and  the  fummer's  blaze; 
where  the  fame  funne  and  the  fame  moone  ihined;  whereby  he 
noted  that  e^ery  place  *was  a  country  to  a  nuife  man,  and  all  parts 
a  palace  to  a  quiet  mind. — When  it  was  caft  in  Diogenes'  teeth, 
that  the  Sinoponetes  had  banilhed  him  Pontus,  yea,  Odd  he,  I  them 
of  Diogenes."    Malonb. 
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Look»  what  thy  foul  holds  dear,  imagine  it 

To  lie  that  way  thou  go'ft,  not  whence  thou  com'ft: 

Suppofe  the  finging  birds,  muficians ; 

The  grafs  whereon  thou   tread'ft,    the  prefencc 

ftrew'd ;  • 
The  flowers,  fair  ladies;  and  thy  fteps,  no  more 
Than  a  delightful  meafure,  "^  or  a  dance : 
For  gnarling  forrow  hath  lefs  power  to  bite 
The  man  that  mocks  at  it,  and  fets  it  light. 

BoLiNG.  O,  who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand. 
By  thinking  on  the  frofty  Caucafus  ?  * 


• the  prejence  ftrenx)d\\    Shakfpeare  bas  other  allofions  to 

the  ancient  prance  of  ftrewing  rufhes  over  the  floor  of  the  prefenct 
chamber.     Henley. 

S04  in  Cjmbelifte: 

«*  Tarquin  thus 

««  Did  foftljr  prcfs  the  rujhes^  ere  he  waken 'd 

«•  The  chaftity  he  wounded : "     Steevens. 

See  Hent^ner's  account  of  the  prefence  chamber,  in  the  palace  at 
Greenwich,  1598.     ///ff^r^r.  p.  135.     Malone. 

V  Than  a  delightful  meafure,]  A  meafure  was  a  formal  court 
dance.     So,  in  A.  Richard  III : 

««  Our  dreadful  marches  to  delightful  meafures," 

Steevbns. 

*  O,  *who  can  bold  a  fire  in  his  hand^  &c.]  Fire  is  here,  as  in 
many  other  places,  ufed  as  a  difly  liable..     Ma  lone. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  there  is  a  paffage  refembling  this 
in  TuUfi  Fifth  Book  ofTufculan  ^efliom.  Speaking  of  Epicurus, 
he  fays : — ^"  Sed  una  fe  dicit  recordatione  acquiefcere  praeteritarum 
voluptatum:  ut  fi  quis  zftuans,  cum  vim  caloris  non  facile  pa- 
tiatur,  recordari  velit  fe  aliquando  in  Arpinati  noftro  gelidis  flu- 
minibus  circumfufum  fuiife.  Non  enim  video,  quomodo  fedare 
poflint  mala  prxfentia  praeteritz  voluptates. ' '  The  Tufculan  ^uefions 
of  Cicero  had  been  trandated  early  enough  for  Shakfpeare  to  have 
feen  them.     Steevbns. 

Shakfpeare,  however,  I  believe,  was  thinking  on  the  words  of 
Lyly  in  the  page  from  which  an  extradl  has  been  already  made: 
**  I  fpeake  this  to  this  end,  that  though  thy  exile  feem  grievous  to 
thee,  yet  guidine  thy  felfe  with  the  rules  of  philofophj,  it  (bould 
be  more  tolerable :  he  that  is  cold^  doth  not  cover  bimfelfe  with 
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Or  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite. 

By  bare  imagination  of  a  feaft  ? 

Or  wallow  naked  in  December  fnow. 

By  thinking  on  fantaftick  fummer's  heat  ? 

O,  no !  the  apprehenfion  of  the  good. 

Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worfe : 

Fell  forrow*s  tooth  doth  never  rankle  more. 

Than  when  it  bites,  but  lanceth  not  the  fore. 

Gjunt.  Come,  come,  my  fon,  I'll  bring  thee  on 
thy  way : 
Had  I  thy  youth,  and  caufe,  I  would  not  ftay. 

BoLiNG.  Then,  England's  ground,  farewell ;  fweet 
foil,  adieu; 
My  mother,  and  my  nurfe,  that  bears  me  yet ! 

Where-e'er  I  wander,  boaft  of  this  I  can, 

Though  banifh'd,  yet  a  trucborn  Englifhman.' 

[ExeunL 

can  but  with  clothes ;  he  that  is  walbed  in  the  rainc,  drieth  him- 
felfc  by  the/irr,  not  by  hh/aMcj;  and  thou  which  art  banifhed," 
Sec.    Malone. 

.  5  yet  a  truehom  EngliJhmanJ\     Here  the  firft  aft  ought  to 

end,  that  between  the  firft  and  fecond  afts  there  may  be  time  for 
John  of  Gaunt  to  accompany  his  fon,  return,  and  fall  fick.  '  Then 
the  firft  fcene  of  the  (econd  aft  beeins  with  a  natural  converfation, 
interrupted  by  a  mefiage  from  John  of  Gaunt,  by  which  the 
king  is  called  to  vifit  him,  Which  vifit  is  paid  in  the  following  fcene. 
As  the  play  is  now  divided,  more  time  pades  between  the  two  laft 
fcenes  of  the  firft  aft,  than  between  the  firft  aft  and  the  fecond. 

Johnson* 
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SCENE     IV. 

^hejame.     A  Room  in  the  King^s  Caftle. 

Enter  King  Richard,   Bagot,  and  Green  ; 
AuMERLE  following. 

K.  Rich.  We  did  obferve. — Coulin  Aumerle, 
How  far  brought  you  high  Hereford  on  his  way? 

AuM.  I  brought  high  Hereford,  if  you  call  him  To, 
But  to  the  next  highway,  and  there  I  left  him. 

K.  Rich.  And,  fay,  what  (lore  of  parting  tears 
were  ihed? 

AuM.  *Faith,  none  by  me:*  except  the  north- 
eaft  wind. 
Which  then  blew  bitterly  againft  our  faces, 
Awak'd  the  fleeping  rheum ;  and  fo,  by  chance. 
Did  grace  our  hollow  parting  with  a  tear. 

K.  Rich.  What  faid  our  coufin,  when  you  parted 
with  him  ? 

AuM.  Farewell: 
And  for  my  heart  difdained  that  my  tongue 
Should  fo  profane  the  word,  that  taught  me  craft 
To  counterfeit  oppreflion  of  fuch  grief, 

^ wwbyw^;]    The  old  copies  read— ^/^rmc.    With  the 

other  modern  editors  I  have  here  adopted  an  emendation  made  by 
the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio;  but  without  ncceffity.  For  me^  may 
mean,  on  my  part.  Thus  we  fay,  **  For  me,  I  am  content,"  &c. 
where  thefe  words  have  the  fame  fignification  as  here. 

Malonb. 
If  we  read— 3/flr  me,  the  expreffion  will  Jbe  equivocal,  and  fccm 
as  if  it  meant — no  tears  were  (hed  on  my  account.    So,  in  the  pre- 
ceding fcene : 

"  O,  let  no  noble  eye  profane  a  tear 
«•  For  me,**  ScQ.    Stsevens. 


Meriek  and  fonoe  others  of  the  earl's  train  having  an  humour  to  fee 
a  play,  they  muft  needs  have  the  play  «/*  Henry  IV,  The  players 
told  them  that  was  ftale ;  they  (hould  eet  nothing  by  playing  that ; 
but  no  play  clfe  would  Terve :  and  Sir  Gilly  Meriek  gives  forty 
(hillings  to  Philips  the  player  to  play  this,  beiides  whatfoever  lie 
could  get." 

Auguftint  Philippes  was  one  of  the  patentees  of  the  Globe  play* 
honfe  with  Sbakjpcare  in  1 603 ;  but  the  play  here  defcribecl  was 
certainly  not  Shakfpeare*s  Hbnry  IV.  as  that  commences  above  a 
year  after  the  death  of  Richard.     Tyrwhitt. 

This  play  of  Shakfpeare  was  firft  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  by 
Andrew  Wife,  Aug.  29,  1597.     Steevens. 

It  was  written,  I  imagine,  in  the  (ame  year.     Ma  lone. 
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Ere  further  Icifure  yield  them  further  means. 
For  their  advanuge,  and  your  highnefs'  lofs. 

K.  Rich.  We  will  ourfclf  in  pcrfon  to  this  war. 
And,  for  our  coffers* — ^with  too  great  a  court. 
And  liberal  largefs, — ^arc  grown  fomewhat  light. 
We  are  enforced  to  farm  our  royal  realm; 
The  revenue  whereof  fhall  fumifh  us 
For  our  affairs  in  hand :  If  that  come  fhort. 
Our  fubflitutes  at  home  fhall  have  blank  charters ; 
Whereto,  when  they  fhall  know  what  men  arc  rich. 
They  fhall  fubfcribe  them  for  large  fums  of  gold. 
And  fend  them  after  to  fupply  our  wants ; 
For  we  will  make  for  Ireland  prcfently. 

Enfer  Bushy. 

K.  Rich.  Bufhy,  what  news? 

Bushy.  Old  John  of  Gaunt  is  grievous  fick,  my 
lord; 
Suddenly  taken ;  and  hath  fent  pofl-hafle. 
To  entreat  your  majefly  to  vifit  him. 

K.  Rich.  Where  lies  he? 
BvsHY.  At  Ely-houfc. 

A'.  Rich.  Now  put  it,  heaven,  in  his  phyfician's 
mind. 
To  help  him  to  his  grave  immediately ! 
The  lining  of  his  coffers  fhall  make  coats 
To  deck  our  foldiers  for  thefe  Irilh  wars. — 
Come,  gentlemen,  let's  all  go  vifit  him : 
Pray  God,  we  may  make  hafte,  and  come  too  late ! 

[^Exeunl. 

•  for  our  ioffers^-^  i.  c.  bccaufc.     So,  in  Othello: 

**  Haply,  for  I  am  black ; •"    Stebvbns, 
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ACT    11.        SCENE    I. 

London.      A  Room  in  Ely^houfe. 

Gaunt  on  a  Couch ;  the  Duke  of  York/  and  Others 
Jlanding  by  him. 

Gaunt.  Will  the  king  come?  that  I  may  breathe 
my  laft 
In  wholefome  counfel  to  his  unftay'd  youth. 
ToRK.  Vex  not  yourfelf,  nor  ftrive  not  with  your 
breath ; 
For  all  in  vain  comes  counfel  to  his  ear. 

Gaunt.  O,  but,  they  fay,  the  tongues  of  dying 
men 

Enforce  attention,  like  deep  harmony : 

Where  words  are  fcarce,  they  are  feldom  fpent  in 
vain; 

For  they  breathe  truth,  that  breathe  their  words  in 
pain. 

He,  that  no  more  muft  fay,  is  liften'd  more 
Than  they  whom  youth  and  eafe  have  taught  to 
glofe; 

More  are  men's  ends  mark'd,  than  their  lives  be- 
fore: 
The  fctting  fun,  and  mufick  at  the  clofe,' 

As  the  laft  tafte  of  fweets,  is  fweeteft  laft ; 

Writ  in  remembrance,  more  than  things  iongpaft: 


'  f^f  duke  of  York  ^  was  Edmund,  fon  of  Edward  III. 

Walpole. 

8  ai  f^^  clofc,]    This  I  fuppofe  to  be  a  mufical  term.     So, 

in  Ujfgtia^  1 607  : 

«*  I  dare  engage  my  cars,  the  clofe  will  jar." 

Stsbvens. 
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Though  Richard  my  life's  counfel  would  not  hear. 
My  death's  fad  tale  may  yet  undeaf  his  ear. 

ToRK.  No;  it  is  ftopp'd  with  other  flattering 

founds^ 
As,  praifes  of  his  fl:ate :  then,  there  are  found 
Lafcivious  metres ;  •  to  whofe  venom  found 
The  open  ear  of  youth  doth  always  lifl:en : 
Report  of  fafhions  in  proud  Italy ;  "^ 
Whofe  manners  ftill  our  tardy  apifh  nation 
Limps  after,  in  bafe  imitation. 
Where  doth  the  world  thruft  forth  a  vanity, 
(So  it  be  new,  there's  no  refpeft  how  vile,) 
That  is  not  quickly  buzz'd  into  his  ears  ? 
Then  all  too  late  comes  counfel  to  be  heard. 
Where  will  doth  mutiny  with  wit's  regard.* 
Diredl  not  him,  whofe  way  himfelf  will  choofc;' 
'Tis  breath  thou  lack'ft,  and  that  breath  wilt  thou 

lofe. 

Gjusr.  Methinks,    I   am  a  prophet  new  in- 
fpir'd ; 

•  Lajcrviom  metres;]  The  old  copies  have — meeters}  but  I  be- 
lieve we  (hould  read  nutres^  for  'ver/es.  Thus  the  folio  fpclls  the 
word  metre  in  the  firft  part  of  K.  Henry  IF: 

"  one  of  thefe  fame  meeier  ballad-mongers." 

Venom  found  agrees  well  with  la/chvious  ditties,  but  not  fo  com- 
modiouily  with  one  ivho  meets  another;  in  which  fenfe  the  word 
appears  to  have  been  generally  received,     Stebvbns, 

9  Report  of  fajbums  in  proud  Italy  \\  Our  author,  who  gives  to 
all  nations  the  cuftoms  of  England,  and  to  all  ages  the  manners  of 
his  own,  has  charged  the  times  of  Richard  with  a  folly  not 
perhaps  known  then,  but  very  frequent  in  Shakfpearc's  time,  and 
much  lamented  by  the  wifeil  and  bell  of  our  ancefton. 

Johnson. 
*  Where  nuill  doth  mutiny  tvith  nxjifs  regard,^    Where  the  will 
rebels  againft  the  notices  of  the  underilanding.    Johnson. 

i  twhofe  nvay  himfelf  ivill  choofe;]   Do  not  attempt  to  guide 

him,  luho,  whatever  thou  (halt  fay,  twill  take  bis  own  courfe. 

Johnson. 
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And  thus,  expiring,  do  foretell  of  him : — 
His  rafli  *  fierce  blaze  of  riot  cannot  laft ; 
For  violent  fires  foon  bum  out  themfelves : 
Small  (howers  lafl  long,  but  fudden  Itorms  arc 

Ihort; 
He  tires  betimes,  that  fpurs  too  faft  betimes ; 
With  eager  feeding,  food  doth  choke  the  feeder : 
Light  vanity,  infatiate  cormorant, 
Confuming  means,  foon  preys  upon  itfelf. 
This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  fcepter'd  ifle. 
This  earth  of  m^efty,  this  feat  of  Mars, 
This  other  Eden,  demi-paradife ; 
This  fortrefs,  built  by  nature  for  herfelf, 
Againft  infecStion,^  and  the  hand  of  war ; 
This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world ; 
This  precious  ftone  fet  in  the  filver  fea. 
Which  ferves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall. 
Or  as  a  moat  defenlive  to  a  houfe, 
Againft  the  envy  of  lefs  happier  lands ;  ^ 
This  blelTed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  Eng^ 

land. 
This  nurfe,  this  teeming  womb  of  royal  kings, 

^  ■         rajh — ]  That  is,  i&tf^, a;w//»/.    Johnson. 
So,  \xiK.  Henry  IV.  YTixilx 

**  Like  aconitum,  or  rajb  gunpowder/*    Ma  lone. 

5  'Againft  infed^ion,]  I  once  fufpedUd  that  for  infedion  we  might 
xtdAiwvaJion\  but  the  copies  all  agree,  and  I  fuppoTe  Shakfpeare 
meant  to  fay,  that  iflanders  are  fecured  by  their  fituation  both 
from  nuar  and  feftilence.     Johnson. 

In  Allot's  England's  Pamaffus,  1600,  this  paiTaec  is  quoted — 
'«  Againft  inteftion"  &c.  perhaps  the  word  might  dc  infeftiw^  if 
fuch  a  word  was  in  ufe.     Farmer. 

* lefs  happier  lands  \\  So  read  all  the  editions,  except  Sir 

T.  Hanmer's,  which  has  lefs  happy.  I  believe,  Shakfpeare,  from 
the  habit  of  faying  more  happier^  according  to  the  cuftom  of  his 
time,  inadvertently  writ  lefs  happier.    Johnson. 

CL3 
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Fear'd  by  their  breed,  and  famous  by  their  birth,'' 
Renowned  for  their  deeds  as  far  from  home, 
(For  Chriftian  fervice,  and  true  chivaby,) 
A    is  the  fepulcher  in  ftubborn  Jewry, 
Of  the  world's  ranfom,  bleflcd  Mary's  fon : 
This  land  of  fuch  dear  fouls,  this  dear  dear  land. 
Dear  for  her  reputation  through  the  world. 
Is  now  leas'd  out  (I  die  pronouncing  it,) 
Like  to  a  tenement,  or  pelting  farm  :' 
England,  bound  in  with  the  triumphant  fea, 
Whofe  rocky  fhore  beats  back  the  envious  fiege 
Of  watery  Neptune,  is  now  bound  in  with  fhamc. 


'  Fiar'd  by  their  breeds  and  famous  by  their  hirth,]  The  firft 
edition  in  quarto,  i  ^98,  reads : 

Fear'd  by  their  hrred,  aud  famous  for  their  birth. 
The  quarto,  in  161 5: 

Feard  by  their  breeds  and  famous  by  their  birth. 
The  firft  folio,  though  ])rinced  from  the  fecond  quarto,  reads  as 
the  firil.     The  particles  in  this  author  feem  often  to  have  been 
printed  hw  chance.     Perhaps  the  pailage,  which  appears  a  little 
difordered,  may  be  regulated  thus: 
royal  kings ^ 

Fear'd  for  their  breeds  and  famous  for  their  birth. 

For  Chriftian  fervice,  and  true  chivalry ; 

Renowned  for  their  deeds  as  far  from  home 

As  is  the  fepulcher .     Johnson. 

The  firft  folio  could  not  have  been  printed  from  the  fecond 
quarto,  on  account  of  many  variations  as  well  as  omiftions.  The 
qutno  1608  has  the  fame  reading  with  that  immediately  preceding 
it.     Steevens. 

Fear'd  by  their  breed, 1    i.  e.  by  means  of  their  breed. 

Malone. 

«  This  land 


//  now  leas'd  out  (I  die  pronouncing  it,) 

Like  to  a  tenement,  or  pelting  farm  :]  "  In  this  22d  yeare  of 
King  Richard  (fays  Fabian)  the  common  fame  ranne,  that  the 
kinge  had  letten  to  farm  the  rcalme  unto  Sir  William  Scrope,  earlc 
of  Wiltftiire,  and  then  trcafurcr  of  England,  to  Syr  John  Bufliey, 
Sir  John  Bagot,  and  Sir  Henry  Grene,  knightes."  Malone. 
I 
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With  inky  blots,'  and  rotten  parchment  bonds;* 
That  England,  that  was  wont  to  conquer  others. 
Hath  made  a  fhameful  conquelt  of  itfelf : 
O,  would  the  fcandal  vanifh  with  my  life. 
How  happy  then  were  my  enfuing  death ! 

Enter  King  Richard,   and  Queen;'   Aumerle,* 
Bushy,    Green,    Bagot,    Koss,^    and  Wil- 

LOUGHBY.^ 

ToRK.  The  king  is  come :  deal  mildly  with  his 
youth ; 

9  With  inky  blots,]  I  fufpcdl  that  our  author  wrote — inkj  bolts. 
How  can  blots  bind  in  any  thing  ?  and  do  not  holts  correfpond 
better  with  hnds  f  Inky  holts  are  ijritten  reftrUiioms^  So,  in  l%i 
Honeft  Man's  Fortune » by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher^  Ad  IV.  fc.  i : 

**  manacling  itfelf 

**  In  gyf^s  of  parchment/'    Steevens. 

'  rotten  parchment  honds\]  Alluding  to  the  great  fums  raifed 

by  loans  and  other  exadions,  in  this  reign»  upon  the  Engliih 
fubjeds.    Grey. 

Gaunt  does  not  allude,  as  Grey  fuppofes,  to  any  loans  or  ex- 
a^ons  extorted  by  Richard,  but  to  the  circumftances  of  his  having 
z&MdWy  farmed  out  his  royal  realm,  as  he  himfelf  ftyles  it.  In 
the  laft  fcene  of  the  firft  ad  he  fays: 

**  And,  for  our  cofiers  are  grown  fomewhat  light, 
**  We  are  cnforc'd  to  farm  our  royal  realm." 
And  it  afterwards  appears  that  the  perfon  who  farmed  the  realm 
was  the  Earl  of  Wiltfhirc,  one  of  his  own  favourites. 

M.  Mason. 

i  ^en\]  Shakfpcarc,  as  Mr.  Walpole  fuggefts  to  me,  has 

deviated  from  hiftorical  truth  in  the  introduAion  of  Richard's 
queen  as  a  woman  in  the  prefcnt  piece ;  for  Anne,  his  firft  wife, 
was  dead  before  the  play  commences,  and  Ifabella,  his  fecond  wife, 
was  a  child  at  the  time  of  his  death.     Ma  lone. 

♦ Aumerle,']  was  Edward,  eldeft  fon  of  Edmund  Duke  of 

York,  whom  he  fucceeded  in  the  title.  He  was  killed  at  Agin- 
court.     Walpole. 

5  Ro/s,'\  was  William  Lord  Roos^  (and  fo  (hould  be  printed,) 

of  Hamlake,  afterwards  Lord  Treafurer  to  Henry  IV. 

Walpole. 

Q4 
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For  young  hot  colts,  being  rag'd,  do  rage  the 
more.'' 

^UEEN.  How  fares  our  noble  uncle,  Lancafter  ? 
K.  Rich.  What  comfort,  man  ?  How  is't  with 
aged  Gaunt  ? 

Gaunt.  O,  how  that  name  befits  my  compo- 
fition ! 
Old  Gaunt,  indeed ;  and  gaunt  in  being  old : 
Within  me  grief  hath  kept  a  tedious  faft ; 
And  who  abflains  from  meat,  that  is  not  gaunt  ? 
For  fleeping  England  long  time  have  I  watch'd ; 
Watching  breeds  leannefs,  leannefs  is  all  gaunt : 
Thepleafure,  that  fome  fathers  feed  upon. 
Is  my  ftridl  faft,  I  mean — ^my  children's  looks ; 
And,  therein  failing,  haft  thou  made  me  gaunt : 
Gaunt  am  I  for  the  grave,  gaunt  as  a  grave, 
Whofe  hollow  womb  inherits  nought  but  bones. 

K.  Rich.  Can  fick  men  play  fo  nicely  with  their 
names? 

Gaunt.  No,  mifery  makes  fport  to  mock  itfelf : 
Since  thou  doft  feek  to  kill  my  name  in  me, 
I  mock  my  name,  great  king,  to  flatter  thee. 

K.  Rich.  Should  dying  men  flatter  with  thofe 
that  live? 

Gaunt.  No,  no;  men  living  flatter  thofe  that 
die. 

K.  Rich.  Thou,  now  a  dying,  fay'ft — thou  flat- 

ter'ft  me. 
Gaunt.  Oh !  no ;  thou  dieft,  though  I  the  ficker 

be. 

*  '^^•'WillougbbyJ]  was  William  Lord  Willoughby  of  Erefby, 
who  afterwards  married  Joan,  widow  of  Edmund  Duke  of  York. 

Walpole. 
'  For  young  hot  colts,  being  rag'd,  do  rage  the  more  J]  Read — 
■         being  rein'd,  do  rage  the  more.'*     R i  T s o N. 
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K.  Rich.  1  am  in  healthy  I  breathe,  and  fee  thee 

ill. 
Gavnt.  Now,  He  that  made  me,  knows  I  fee 

thee  ill ; 
III  in  myfelf  to  fee,  and  in  thee  feeing  ill.* 
Thy  death-bed  is  no  lefler  than  thy  land. 
Wherein  thou  lieft  in  reputation  fick ; 
And  thou,  too  carelefs  patient  as  thou  art, 
Commit'll  thy  anointed  body  to  the  cure 
Of  thofe  phyficians  that  firft  wounded  thee : 
A  thoufand  flatterers  lit  within  thy  crown, 
Whofe  compafs  is  no  bigger  than  thy  head; 
And  yet,  incaged  in  fo  imall  a  verge. 
The  waftc  is  no  whit  lelfer  than  thy  land. 
O,  had  thy  grandfire,  with  a  prophet's  eye. 
Seen  how  his  fon's  fon  (hould  deftroy  his  fons. 
From  forth  thy  reach  he  would  have  laid  thy 

Ihame; 
Depofing  thee  before  thou  wert  poffcfsM, 
Which  art  poflefs'd  now  to  depofe  thyfelf. 
Why,  coufin,  wert  thou  regent  of  the  world. 
It  were  a  fhame,  to  let  this  land  by  leafe : 
But,  for  thy  world,  enjoying  but  this  land. 
Is  it  not  more  than  fhame,  to  ihame  it  fo  ? 
Landlord  of  England  art  thou  now,  not  king : 
Thy  (late  of  law  is  bondflave  to  the  law;"* 

*  III  in  VTjJelf  to  fee,  and  in  thee  feeing  ill,']  I  cannot  help  fap- 
pofing  that  the  idle,  words — fo /ee,  which  deftroy  the  meafure, 
(hould  be  omitted*     ^teevens. 

9  Tfy  ftate  of  law  is  hondjlanje  to  the  laiu ;]  State  of  latv^  u  e. 
legal  fovereignty.  But  the  Oxford  editor  alters  it  to  ftate  o*er  knu^ 
i.  e.  abfolute  fovereigntj.  A  dodrine,  which,  if  ever  our  poet 
learnt  at  all,  he  learnt  not  in  the  reign  when  this  play  was  written. 
Queen  Elizabeth's,  but  in  the  reign  after  it.  King  James's.  By 
bondfla*ve  to  the  la*w,  the  poet  means  his  being  indaved  to  his  fa- 
*vourite  fuhje^s,     Warburton, 

This  fcntimcnt,  whatever  it  be,  is  obfcurely  expreffed.     I  ua- 
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And  thou 

K.  Rich.        a  lunatick  lean-wittcd  fool/ 


derftand  it  difierently  from  the  learned  commentator^  being  per- 
haps not  (joite  fo  zealous  for  Shakfpeare's  political  reputation. 
The  reafoninf  of  Gaunt,  I  think,  is  this :  Bj  Jetting  the  rojaltiet 
to  farm  thou  oaft  reduced  thyfelf  t9  ajlate  Mtnu  favereigutj ^  thou  art 
now  no  longer  king  but  landlord  of  England,  fubjed  to  the  fame 


refiraint  and  limitations  as  other  landlords  :  hy  making  thy  condition  a 
ftate  of  law,  a  condition  upon  ivhich  the  common  rules  of  taw  can  ope- 
rate^  thou  art  become  a  bondflave  to  the  law ;  thou  haft  made  thy- 


felf amenable  to  la'ws  from  <whicb  thou  nxiert  originally  exempt* 

Whether  this  explanation  be  true  or  no,  it  is  plain  that  Dr, 
Warburton's  explanation  of  bondflave  to  the  law,  is  not  true. 

Johnson. 
Warburton's  explanation  of  this  paflage  is  too  abfurd  to  require 
confutation;  and  his  political  obfervation  is  equally  ill-founded. 
The  doftrine  of  abfolute  fovereignty  might  as  well  have  been 
learned  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  in  that  of  her  fucceifor.  bhe 
was,  in  fadt,  as  ablblute  as  he  wilhed  to  be. 

Johnfon's  explanation  is  in  fi;eneral  juft ;  but  I  think  that  the 
words,  of  law,  muft  mean,  by  Taiv,  or  according  to  law,  as  we 
fay,  of  courfe,  and  of  right,  inftead  of  by  right,  or  by  courfe.'-^ 
Gaunt's  reafoning  is  this — *'  Having  let  your  kinedom  by  leafc, 
you  arc  no  longer  the  king  of  England,  but  the  landlord  only ; 
and  your  ftate  is  by  law,  fubjed  to  the  law."    M.  Mason. 

Mr.  Heath  explains  the  words  ftate  ofla*w  fomewhat  differently : 
**  Thy  royal  eftate,  which  is  eftablifhed  by  the  law,  is  now  in  virtue 
of  thy  having  leafed  it  out,  fubjefted,"  &c.    Malon e. 

•  Gaunt.  And  thou 

K.  Rich,  a  lunatick  lean-witted  fool,']  In  the  difpofition 

of  thefc  lines  I  have  followed  the  folio,  in  giving  the  word  thou  to 
the  king;  but  the  regulation  of  the  firft  quarto,  1597*  is  perhaps 
preferable,  being  more  in  our  poet's  manner : 

Gaunt.  And  thou 

K.Rich.  a  lunatick,  lean-nvit  ted  fool, ^^ 

And  thou  a  mere  cypher  in  'thy  own  kingdom.  Gaunt  was  going  to 
fay.     Richard  interrupts  him,  and  takes  the  word  thou  in  a  dif- 
ferent fenfe,  applying  it  to  Gaunt,  inftead  of  himfdf.     Of  this 
kind  of  retort  there  are  various  inftances  in  thefe  plays. 
The  folio  repeats  the  word  And: 

Gaunt.  And 

K.  Rich.  And  thou.  Sec.    Malone. 
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Prefuming  on  an  ague's  privilege, 

Dar'ft  with  thy  frozen  admonition 

Make  pale  our  cheek ;  chafing  the  royal  bloody 

With  fury,  from  his  native  refidence. 

Now  by  my  feat's  right  royal  majefty, 

Wert  thou  not  brother  to  great  Edward's  fon. 

This  tongue  that  runs  fo  roundly  in  thy  head^ 

Should  run  thy  head  from  thy  unreverend  (houlders* 

Gaunt.  O,  fpare  me  not,  my  brother  Edward's 
fon. 
For  that  I  was  his  father  Edward's  fon ; 
That  blood  already,  like  the  pelican. 
Haft  thou  tapp'd  out,  and  drunkenly  carous'd: 
My  brother  Glofter,  plain  well-meaning  foul, 
(Whom  fair  befal  in  heaven  'mongft  happy  fouls !) 
May  be  a  precedent  and  witnefs  good. 
That  thou  refpe<ft'ft  not  fpilling  Edward's  blood : 
Join  with  the  prefent  ficknefs  that  I  have ; 
And  thy  unkindnefs  be  like  crooked  age. 
To  crop  at  once  a  too-long  withered  flower.^ 

—  Uan-nuitted — ]  Dr.  Farmer  obierves  to  xnc  that  the  fame 
cxpreflion  occurs  in  the  io6th  Pfalm: 

**  —and  fent  Atf/nr^ withal  into  their ^«/." 

Steevens. 
9  And  thy  unkindnefs  be  like  crooked  age. 

To  crop  at  once  a  too-long  'witber*dJlo<wer.^  Thus  (land  thefc 
lines  in  all  the  copies,  but  I  think  there  is  an  error.  Why  (hould 
Gaunt,  already  old,  call  on  any  thing  like  age  to  end  him  ?  How 
can  age  be  faid  to  crop  at  once?  How  is  the  idea  of  crookedne/s 
conneded  with  that  of  cropping?  I  fuppofe  the  poet  didated 
thus: 

And  tfy  unkindnefs  be  time's  crooked  edge 

To  crop  at  once 

That  is,  let  thy  unkindnefs  be  time's  fcythe  to  crop. 

Edge  was  eafily  confounded  by  the  ear  with  age,  and  one  miftake 
once  ad mitted  made  way  for  another.     Johnson. 

Shakfpeare,  I  believe,  took  this  idea  from  the  figure  of  Time, 
who  was  rcprefented  as  carrying  a  fickle  as  well  as  a  fcythe.  A 
fickle  was  anciently  called  a  crook,  and  fometimes^  as  in  the  fol- 
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Live  in  thy  fhame,  but  die  not  fhame  with  thee  !— 
Thefe  words  hereafter  thy  tormentors  be ! — 
Convey  me  to  my  bed,  then  to  my  grave : — 
Love  they '  to  Jive,  that  love  and  honour  have. 

[E^fit^  borne  out  by  bis  Attendants. 

K.  Rich.  And  let  them  die,  that  age  and  fuUens 
have ; 
For  both  haft  thou,  and  both  become  the  grave. 

ToRK.*  Befeech  your  majefty,*  impute  his  words 
To  wayward  ficklinefs  and  age  in  him : 


lowing  inftancesy  crooked  may  mean  armed  with  a  crooL    So,  in 
Kendall's  Epigrams^  1 577 : 

'*  The  regali  king  and  crooked  clovmt 

'*  All  one  alike  death  driveth  downe." 
Again,  in  the  looth  Sonnet  of  Shakfpeare: 

"  Give  my  love,  fame,  fader  than  time  waftes  life, 

*'  So  thou  prcvcnt'ft  his  fcythe  and  crooked  knife*** 
Again,  in  the  119th: 

"  Love's  not  Time's  fool,  though  rofy  lips  and  cheeks 

**  Within  his  lending  fickle* t  compafs  come." 
It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  crooked  is  an  epithet  beflowed 
on  age  in  the  tragedy  of  Locrine,  i  coc : 

*'  Now  yield  to  death  o'erlaid  by  crooked  age." 
Locrine  has  been  attributed  to  Shakfpeare;    and  in  this  paffage 
quoted  from  it,  no  allufion  to  ?l  fcythe  can  be  fuppofed.     Our  poet's 
expreflions  are  fometimes  confufed  and  abortive,     Steevens. 

Again,  in  A  Flourijb  upon  Fancie,  by  N.  B.  [Nicholas  Breton,] 

'577- 

'*  Who,  when  that  he  awhile  hath  bin  in  fancies  fchoole, 

"  Doth  leame  in  bis  old  crooked  age  to  play  the  dotin?  foole." 

Ma  LONE. 

Shakfpeare  had  probably  two  different  but  kindred  ideas  in  his 
mind ;  the  bend  of  age,  and  the  fickle  of  time,  which  he  con- 
founded together.     M.  Mason. 

9  Lwe  they — ]     That  is,  let  them  love*     Johnson. 

*  'Befeech your  majefiy^  The  old  copies  redundantly  read — 

I  do  befeech,  &c. 
Mr.  Ritfon  would  regulate  the  paflage  differently  (and  perhaps 
rightly)  by  omitting  the  words— 1«  him : 
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He  loves  you,  on  my  life,  and  holds  you  dear 
As  Harry  duke  of  Hereford,  were  he  here, 

K.  Rich.  Right;  you  fay  true :  as  Hereford's  love, 
fo  his : 
As  theirs,  fo  mine ;  and  all  be  as  it  is. 


Enter  Northumberland.' 

North.  My  liege,  old  Gaunt  commends  him  to 
your  majefty. 

K.  Rich.  What  fays  he  now  ?^ 

North.  Nay,  nothing;  all  is  faid: 

His  tongue  is  now  a  ftringlefs  inftrument ; 
Words,  life,  and  all,  old  Lancafter  hath  fpent. 

ToRK.  Be  York  the  next  that  muft  be  bankrupt 
fo! 
Though  death  be  poor,  it  ends  a  mortal  woe. 

K.  Rich.  The  ripeft  fruit  firft  falls,  and  fo  doth 
he; 
His  time  is  fpent,  our  pilgrimage  muft  be :  ^ 

So  much  for  that. Now  for  our  Irifti  wars : 

We  muft  fupplant  thofe  rough  rug-headed  kerns ; 
Which  live  like  venom,  where  no  venom  elfe,* 
But  only  they,  hath  privilege  to  live. 


/  do  bef tech  your  majefty^  impute 

His  rwords  to  luayward Jickline/s  and  age.     StEEVENS, 

'  Northumberland.^  was  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northcun- 

berland.     Walpole. 

*  What  fays  he  now  ?]  I  have  fupplicd  the  adverb — woti;,  (which 
is  wanting  in  the  old  copy)  to  complete  the  meafure. 

Stbevens. 

^  our  pilgrimage  muft  be  :'\     That  is,  our  pilgrimage  is  yet 

to  come.     M,  Mason. 

^  where  no  ^venom  el/e,']     This  alludes  to  a  tradition  that 
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And,  for  thefc  great  affairs  do  a(k  fome  charge. 
Towards  our  afliftance,  we  do  feize  to  us 
The  plate,  coin,  revenues^  and  moveables. 
Whereof  our  uncle  Gaunt  did  (land  poffefs'd. 
ToRK.  How  long  fliall  I  be  patient  ?  Ah,  how 

long 
Shall  tender  duty  make  me  fuffer  wrong? 
Not  Glofter's  death,  nor  Hereford's  banifhment. 
Not   Gaunt's    rebukes,    nor    England's  private 

wrongs. 
Nor  the  prevention  of  poor  Bolingbroke 
About  his  marriage,*  nor  my  own  difgrace. 
Have  ever  made  me  four  my  patient  cheek. 
Or  bend  one  wrinkle  on  my  fovereign's  face. — 
I  am  the  laft  of  noble  Edward's  fons. 
Of  whom  thy  father,  prince  of  Wales,  was  firft ; 
In  war  was  never  lion  rag'd  more  fierce. 
In  peace  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild. 
Than  was  that  young  and  princely  gentleman : 
His  face  thou  haft,  for  even  fo  look'd  he, 
Accomplifti'd  with  the  number  of  thy  hours;'' 
But,  when  he  frown'd,  it  was  againft  the  French, 
And  not  againft  his  friends :  his  noble  hand 

St.  Patrick  freed  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  from  venomous  reptiles 
of  every  kind.     So,  in  Decker's  Honeft  fVbore,  P.  II.  1 630 : 

«  that  Irifh  Judas, 

*'  Bred  in  a  country  where  no  venom  profpers^ 

"  But  in  his  blood." 
Again,  in  Fuimvs  Troes,  1635: 

**  As  Iri(h  earth  doth  poifon poifonoiu  beads."  Stbevens. 
^  'Sor  the  prevention  of  poor  Bolingbroke 
About  his  marriage, \^  When  the  duke  of  Hereford,  after  his 
banifhment,  went  into  France,  he  was  honourably  entertained  at 
that  court,  and  would  have  obtained  in  marriage  tne  only  daughter 
of  the  duke  of  Berry,  uncle  to  the  French  king,  had  not  Richard 
prevented  the  match.     Steevens. 

*  Accomplifi>'d  'With  the  number  of  thy  hours ;]  L  e,  when  he  was 
of  thy  age.    Malons. 
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Did  win  what  he  did  fpend,  and  fpent  not  that 
Which  his  triumphant  father's  hand  had  won : 
His  hands  were  guilty  of  no  kindred's  bloody 
But  bloody  with  the  enemies  of  his  kin. 
O,  Richard  !  York  is  too  far  gone  with  grief. 
Or  elfe  he  never  would  compare  between. 
K.  Rich.  Why,  uncle,  what's  the  matter  ? 

ToRK.  O,  my  liege. 

Pardon  me,  if  you  pleafe ;  if  not,  I  picas 'd 
Not  to  be  pardon 'd,  am  content  withal. 
Seek  you  to  feize,  and  gripe  into  your  hands. 
The  royalties  and  rights  of  banifh'd  Hereford  ? 
Is  not  Gaunt  dead?  and  doth  not  Hereford  live? 
Was  not  Gaunt  juft?  and  is  not  Harry  true? 
Did  not  the  one  deferve  to  have  an  heir  ? 
Is  not  his  heir  a  well-deferving  fon? 
Take  Hereford's  rights  away,  and  take  from  time 
His  charters,  and  his  cuftomary  rights ; 
Let  not  to-morrow  then  enfue  to-day ; 
Be  not  thyfelf,  for  how  art  thou  a  king. 
But  by  fair  fequence  and  fucceffion  ? 
Now,  afore  God  (God  forbid,  I  fay  true!) 
If  you  do  wrongfully  feize  Hereford's  rights. 
Call  in  the  letters  patents  that  he  hath 
By  his  attornies-general  to  fue 
His  livery,  and  deny  his  offer'd  homage," 
You  pluck  a  thoufand  dangers  on  your  head. 
You  lofe  a  thoufand  well-difpofed  hearts. 
And  prick  my  tender  patience  to  thofe  thoughts 
Which  honour  and  allegiance  cannot  think. 

K.  Rich.  Think  what  you  will ;  we  feize  into  our 
hands 
His  plate,  his  goods,  his  money,  and  his  lands. 

•  deny  his  offer  d  homage ^^     That  is,  refufe  to  admit  the 

Jiomage,  by  which  he  is  to  hold  his  lands.     Johnson*. 
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ToRK.  I'll  not  be  by,  the  while :  My  liege,  fare- 
well: 
What  will  enfue  hereof,  there's  none  can  tell ; 
But  by  bad  courfes  may  be  underftood. 
That  their  events  can  never  fall  out  good.     [ExiL 

K.  Rich.   Go,  Bufliy,  to  the  earl  of  Wiltfliirc 
ftraight  ; 
Bid  him  repair  to  us  to  Ely-houfe, 
To  fee  this  bufinefs :  To-morrow  next 
We  will  for  Ireland ;  and  *tis  time,  I  trow ; 
And  we  create,  in  abfence  of  ourfelf. 
Our  uncle  York  lord  governor  of  England, 
For  he  is  juft,  and  always  lov'd  us  well. — 
Come  on,  our  queen :  to-morrow  muft  we  part ; 
Be  merry,  for  our  time  of  (lay  is  (hort.    [Flouri^. 

[Exeunt  King,   Queen,   Bushy,   Aumerle, 
Green,  ^^t^Bagot. 

North.  Well,  lords,  thedukeof  Lancafter  is  dead. 

Ross.  And  living  too ;  for  now  his  fon  is  duke. 

IViLLo.  Barely  in  title,  not  in  revenue. 

North.  Richly  in  both,  if  juftice  had  her  right. 

Ross.  My  heart  is  great ;  but  it  muft  break  with 
lilence, 
Ere't  be  dift)urden'd  with  a  liberal  tongue. 

North.  Nay,  fpeak  thy  mind ;  and  let  him  ne'er 
fpeak  more. 
That  fpeak s  thy  words  again,  to  do  thee  harm ! 

JViLLo.  Tends  that  thou'dft  fpeak,  to  the  duke 
of  Hereford  ? 
If  it  be  fo,  out  with  it  boldly,  man ; 
Quick  is  mine  ear,  to  hear  of  good  towards  him. 

Ross.  No  good  at  aH,  that  I  can  do  for  him  ; 
Unlefs  you  call  it  good,  to  pity  him. 
Bereft  and  gelded  of  his  patrimony. 
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North.   Now,   afore  heaven,   *tis  (hame,   fuch, 
wrongs  are  borne. 
In  him  a  royal  prince,  and  many  more 
Of  noble  blood  in  this  declining  land. 
The  king  is  not  himfelf,  but  bafely  led 
By  flatterers ;  and  what  they  will  inform. 
Merely  in  hate,  *gainft  any  of  us  all. 
That  will  the  king  feverely  profecute 
Gainft  us,  our  lives,  our  children,  and  our  heirs. 

Ross.  The  commons  hath  he  pill'd  with  grievous 
taxes. 
And  loft  their  hearts :  ^  the  nobles  hath  he  fin'd 
For  ancient  quarrels,  and  quite  loft  their  hearts. 

IViLLO.  And  daily  new  exadions  are  devis'd ; 
As — blanks,  benevolences,  and  I  wot  not  what : 
But  what,  o'God's  name,  doth  become  of  this  ? 

North.  Wars  have  not  wafted  it,  for  warr'd  he 
hath  not. 
But  bafely  yielded  upon  compromife 
That  which  his  anceftors  achieved  with  blows  : 
More  hath  he  fpent  in  peace,  than  they  in  wars. 
Ross.  The  earl  of  Wiltftiire  hath  the  realm  in 
farm. 

IViLLO.  The  king's  grown  bankrupt,  like  a  broken 

man. 
North.  Reproach,  and  diflblution,  hangeth  over 

him. 
Ross.  He  hath  not  money  for  thefe  Irifti  wars. 
His  burdenous  taxations  notwithftanding. 
But  by  the  robbing  of  the  banifti'd  duke. 

^  And  loft  their  hearts:]    The  old  copies  crroneoufly  and  un- 
mctrically  read — 

J/id  quite  loft  their  hearts : 

The  compofitor's  eye  had  caught  the  adverb — ^uite,  from  the  fol- 
lowing line.     Steevens. 

Vol.  VIII.  R 
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North.  His  noble  kinfman : — Moft  degenerate 
king ! 
But,  lords,  we  hear  this  fearful  temped  fing^* 
Yet  feek  no  fhelter  to  avoid  the  ftorm : 
We  fee  the  wind  fit  fore  upon  our  fails. 
And  yet  we  ftrike  not,'*  but  fecurely  perifti.* 

Ross.  We  fee  the  very  wreck  that  we  muft  fufFer; 
And  unavoided  is  the  danger'  now. 
For  fuflering  fo  the  caufes  of  our  wreck. 

North.  Not  fo ;  even  through  the  hollow  eyes 
of  death, 
I  fpy  life  peering ;  but  I  dare  not  fay 
How  near  the  tidings  of  our  comfort  is. 

IViLLO.  Nay,  let  us  Ihare  thy  thoughts,  as  thou 
doft  ours. 

Ross.  Be  confident  to  fpeak,  Northumberland : 
We  three  are  but  thyfelf ;  and,  fpeaking  fo. 
Thy  words  are  but  as  thoughts ;  therefore,  be  bold. 

North.  Then  thus : — I  have  from  Port  le  Blanc^ 
a  bay 
In  Britany,  received  intelligence. 
That  Harry  Hereford,  Reignold  lord  Cobham, 


« fwe  hear  this  fearful  tempcft  fing,]  So,  in  The  Tempeft: 

«*  anothcr^cnw  brewing;  I  btar  it  fing  in  the  wind." 

Stbevbns. 
9  And  yet  nve  ftrike  not,"]     To  ftrike  xht  fails,  is,  to  contra^  them 
when  there  is  too  much  wind.    Joh  nson.  ^ 

*  but  fecurely  perifi?,^     We  perifh  by  too  great  confidence 

in  our  fecurity.     The  word  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windfor:  "  Though  Ford  be  zfecure  fool,"  &c. 

Malone. 
Again,  in  Troilus  and  Crefflda,  Aft  IV.  fc.  v ; 
*'  Tis  done  like  Hedor,  hxil  fecurely  done." 
See  Dr.  Farmer's  note  on  this  paflage.     Ste evens. 

)  And  unavoided  is  the  danger^     Uuavoided  ii,  I  believe^  here 
ttfed  for  unavoidable.    Malone. 
I 
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[The  fon  of  Richard  Earl  of  Arundel,] 
That  late  broke  from  the  duke  of  Exeter/ 


4  [The  Jon  of  Richard  earl  of  Arundel,] 
That  late  broke  from  the  duke  of  Exeter,]  I  fafpcft  that  fomc 
of  thefe  lines  are  tranfpoied,  as  well  as  that  the  poet  has  made 
a  blunder  in  his  enumeration  of  perfons.  No  copy  that  I  havo 
feen»  will  authorize  me  to  make  an  alteration,  though  according 
to  Holinihed,  whom  Shakfpeare  followed  in  great  meafure,  more 
than  one  is  neceflary. 

All  the  perfons  enumerated  in  Holinfhed's  account  of  thofe  who 
embark'd  with  Bolingbroke,  are  here  mentioned  with  great  exa^* 
nefs,  except  "  Thomas  Arundell,  fonne  and  heire  to  the  late  earlc 
of  Arundell,  beheaded  at  the  Tower-hill."  See  Holinfhed,  And 
yet  this  nobleman ,  who  appears  to  have  been  thus  omitted  by  the 
poet»  is  the  perfon  to  whom  alone  that  circumftance  relates  of 
naving  hroke  from  the  duke  of  Exeter,  and  to  whom  alone,  of  all 
mentioned  in  the  lift,  the  archbiihop  was  related,  he  being  uncle  to 
the  young  lord,  though  Shakfpeare  by  miftake  calls  him  his  brother. 
See  Holinihed,  p.  496. 

From  thefe  circumftances  here  taken  notice  of,  which  are  appli- 
cable  only  to  this  lord  in  particular,  and  from  the  improbability 
that  Shakfpeare  would  omit  fo  principal  a  perfonage  in  his  hiftorian's 
lift,  I  think  it  can  fcarce  be  doubted  but  that  a  hne  is  loft  in  which 
the  name  of  this  Thomas  Arundel  had  originally  a  place. 

Mr.  Ritfon,  with  fome  probability,  fuppofes  Shakfpeare  could 
not  have  ncgleded  fo  fair  an  opportunity  of  availing  himfelf  of  a 
rough  ready-made  verfe  which  ofters  itfelf  in  Holinihed : 

\The  fon  and  heir  to  the  late  earl  of  Arundel^     Ste  E  v  E  NS. 

For  the  infertion  of  the  line  included  within  crotchets,  I  am 
anfwerable;   it  not  being  found  in  the  old  copies. 

The  paflages  in  Holinftied  relative  to  this  matter  run  thus: 
«*  Aboute  the  fame  time  the  Earl  of  Arundeirs  fonne,  named 
Thomas,  nuhich  ivas  kept  in  the  Duke  of  Exeter  s  houfe,  efcaped  out 
of  the  realme,  by  meanes  of  one  William  Scot,"  4&c.  "  Duke 
Henry, — chiefly  tnrough  the  eameft  perfuafion  of  Thomas  Arundell* 
late  Archbiftioppe  of  Canterburie,  (who,  as  before  you  have  heard» 
had  been  removed  from  his  fea,  and  banifhed  the  realme  by  King 
Richardes  means,)  got  him  downe  to  Britaine: — and  when  all  his 
provifion  was  made  ready,  he  tooke  the  fea,  together  with  the  faid 
Archbiftiop  of  Canterburie,  and  his  nephew  Thomas  Arundell, 
fonne  and  hey  re  to  the  late  Earle  of  Arundell,  beheaded  on  Tower- 
hill.     There  were  alfo  with  him  Reginalds  Lord  Cobham,  Sir 


Thomas  Erpingham,"  &c. 
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His  brother,  archbiftiop  late  of  Canterbury/ 

Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,  fir  John  Ramfton, 

Sir  John  Norbery,  fir  Robert  Waterton,  and  Francis 

Quoint, 

All  thefe,  well  furnifh'd  by  the  duke  of  Bretagnc, 
With  eight  tall  (hips,  three  thoufand  men  of  war. 
Are  making  hither  with  all  due  expedience. 
And  fhortly  mean  to  touch  our  northern  fhore :     . 
Perhaps,  they  had  ere  this ;  but  that  they  ftay 
The  firft  departing  of  the  king  for  Ireland. 
If  then  we  ftiall  fliake  off  our  flavilh  yoke. 
Imp  out^  our  drooping  country's  broken  wing. 


There  cannot^  therefore,  I  think,  be  the  fmalleft  doubt,  that  a 
line  was  omitted  in  the  copy  of  1597,  by  the  negligence  of  the 
iranfcriber  or  compofitor,  in  which  not  only  Thomas  Arundel,  but 
his  father,  was  mentioned ;  for  his  in  a  fubfequent  line  [His  brother) 
mud  refer  to  the  old  Earl  of  Arundel. 

Rather  than  leave  a  lacuna,  I  have  inferted  fuch  words  as  render 
the  paflage  intelligible.  In  A^  V«  fc.  iL  of  the  play  before  us, 
a  line  of  a  rhyming  couplet  was  pafled  over  by  the  printer  of  the 
firft  folio : 

**  III  may 'ft  thou  thrive,  rf  thou  grant  any  grace." 
It  has  been  recovered  from  the  quarto.    So  alfo,  in  AT.  Henry  Vh 
Part  II.  the  firft  of  the  following  lines  was  omitted,  as  is  proved 
by  the  old  play  on  which  that  piece  is  founded,  and  (as  in  the 
preient  inftance)  by  the  line  which  followed  the  omitted  line : 

•*  [^«/*.  Jove  fometimes  went  difguis'd,  and  whv  not  I  ?] 
**  Cap.  But  Jove  was  never  flain,  as  thou  (halt  oe." 
In  Coriolanus,  A^  IL  fc.  nil,  a  line  was  in  like  manner  omitted, 
and  it  has  vtry  properly  been  fupplied. 

The  chriftian  name  of  Sir  Thomas  Ramfton  is  changed  to  John^ 
and  the  two  followmg  perfons  are  improperly  defcribed  as  knights 
in  all  the  copies.  Thefe  perhaps  were  likewife  miftakes  of  the 
prefs,  but  are  fcarcely  worth  corrcAing.    Malone. 

^^  ^—archhiJh9p\dX!t  of  Canterbury^  Thomas  Arundel,  Arch- 
biftiop of  Canterbury,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel  who  was 
beheiuled  in  this  rei^,  had  been  baniftied  by  the  parliament,  and 
was  afterwards  depnved  by  the  Pope  of  his  fee,  at  the  requeft  of 
tbe  King ;  whence  he  is  here  called,  late  of  Canterbury. 

Stesvens. 
•  ImpMrr— ]  As  thisexprcffion  frequently  occurs  in  our  author. 
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Redeem  from  broking  pawn  the  blemifh*d  crown^ 
Wipe  off  the  duft  that  hides  our  fcepter's  gilt/ 
And  make  high  majefty  look  like  itfelf. 
Away,  with  me,  in  poll  to  Ravenfpurg : 
But  if  you  faint,  as  fearing  to  do  fo. 
Stay,  and  be  fecret,  and  myfelf  will  go. 

JRoss.  To  horfe,  to  horfe !  urge  doubts  to  them 
that  fear. 

IViLLO.  Hold  out  my  horfe,  and  I  will  firft  be 
there.  [Exeunt. 


it  may  not  be  amifs  to  explain  the  original  meaning  of  it.    When 
the  wing-feathers  of  a  hawk  were  dropped,  or  forced  out  by  any 
accident,  it  was  ufual  to  fupply  as  many  as  were  deficient.    This 
operation  was  called,  to  imp  a  hawk. 
So,  in  The  De<vil*s  Charter,  1607 : 

"  His  plumes  only  imp  the  mufe's  wings.*' 
Again,  in  Albumazar,  1 61 5  : 

"  when  we  defire 

"  Time's  hafte,  he  feems  to  lofe  a  match  with  lobfters; 
"  And  when  we  wifh  him  (lay,  he  imps  bis  swings 
"  With  feathers  plum'd  with  thought." 
Turbervile  has  a  whole  chapter  on  The  Way  and  Manner  honjJt  to 
ympe  a  Haiuke's  Feather,  ho^w-foever  it  he  broken  or  broo/ed, 

Steevsns. 

'  gilt,]  i.  e.  gilding,  fuperficial  difplay  of  gold.     So,  in 

Timon  of  Athens  : 

«*  When  thou  waft  in  ihygi/t  and  thy  perfume,"  &c. 

Stbbvbns, 
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SCENE     II. 

The  fame.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Queen,   Bushy,   and  Bagot. 

BusuY.  Madam,  your  majefty  is  too  much  fad  : 
You  promised,  when  you  parted  with  the  king. 
To  lay  afide  life-harming  heavinefs,' 
And  entertain  a  cheerful  difpofition. 

^EEN.  To  pleafc  the  king,  I  did ;  to  pleafe  my- 
felf, 
I  cannot  do  it ;  yet  I  know  no  caufe 
Why  I  Ihould  welcome  fuch  a  gucft  as  grief. 
Save  bidding  farewell  to  fo  fweet  a  gueft 
As  my  fweet  Richard :  Yet,  again,  methinks. 
Some  unborn  forrow,  ripe  in  fortune's  womb. 
Is  coming  towards  me ;  and  my  inward  foul 
With  nothing  trembles :  at  fomething  it  grieves,* 
More  than  with  parting  from  my  lord  the  king. 

'  -Wh-harming  beavinejsi]     Thus  the  quarto,  IC97.     The 

quartos  1608,  and  161 5 — halfe-YizivoXvigi  the  tblio-^/^harming. 

Steevens. 
•  With  nothing  tremhUs:   at  fomething  //  grie*ves,'\    The  fol- 
lowing line  requires  that  this  fhould  be  read  juft  the  contrary  way: 
With  fomething  trembles,  yet  at  nothing  grirves. 

Warburton. 
All  the  old  editions  read : 

my  innuard  foul 

With  nothing  trembles ;  at  fomething  it  grieves. 
The  reading,  which  Dr.  Warburton  corrcfts,  is  itfelf  an  inno- 
vation.    His  conjedlures  give  indeed  a  better  fcnfe  than  that  of  any 
copy,  but  copies  muft  not  be  needlefsly  forfakcn.     Johnson. 

I  fuppofe  it  is  the  unborn  forro^  which  (he  calls  nothing,  becaufe 
it  is  not  yet  brought  into  exiftence.     Steevens. 

Warburton  docs  not  appear  to  have  underftood  this  paffage,  nor 
Johnfon  cither.    Througn  the  whole  of  this  fcene,  till  the  arrival 
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Bushy.  Each  fubftance  of  a  grief  hath  twenty 
(hadows. 
Which  fhow  like  grief  itfelf,  but  are  not  fo : 
For  forrow's  eye,  glazed  with  blinding  tears. 
Divides  one  thing  entire  to  many  objeds ; 
Like  perfpedtivts,  which,  rightly  gaz'd  upon. 
Show  nothing  but  confufion ;  ey'd  awry, 
Diftinguifh  form:^  fo  your  fweet  majefty, 

of  Green,  the  Queen  is  defcribing  to  Bulh^,  a  certain  unaccount- 
able defpondency  of  mind,  and  a  foreboding  apprehenfion  which 
(he  felt  of  fome  unforefeen  calamity.  She  favs,  **  that  her  inward 
foul  trembles  without  any  apparent  caufe,  ana  grieves  at  fomething 
more  than  the  King's  departure,  though  (he  knows  not  what." 
He  endeavours  to  pcrfuade  her  that  it  is  merely  the  confequcnce  of 
her  forrow  for  the  King's  abfence.  She  fays  it  may  be  fo,  but  her 
foul  tells  her  otherwife.  He  then  tells  her  it  is  only  conceit ;  hut 
(he  is  not  fatisfied  with  that  way  of  accounting  for  it,  as  (he  fays 
that  conceit  is  (HU  derived  from  fome  fore-father  grief,  but  what 
(he  feels  was  begot  by  nothing;  that  is,  had  no  preceding  caufe. 
Conceit  is  here  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  that  it  is  in  Hamlet,  when 
the  King  fays  that  Ophelia's  madnefs  was  occafioned  by  ''  conceit 
upon  her  father."    M.  Mason. 

9  Like  per/pe^i'i/eSf  *wbicb,  lightly  gaz'd  ufon. 
Show  nothing  but  confufion ;  ey'd  awry, 

Diftinguifl>f6rm:'\  This  is  a  fine  fimilitude,  and  the  thing  meant 
is  this.  Amongft  mtubematical  recreations,  there  is  one  in  optics,  in 
which  a  figure  is  drawn,  wherein  all  the  rules  oi  perfpeHi've  are 
inverted:  U>  that,  if  held  in  the  fame  pofition  with  thofe  pictures 
which  are  drawn  according  to  the  rules  o( perfpeffi've,  it  can  prefent 
nothing  but  confufion :  and  to  be  feen  in  form,  and  under  a  re- 
gular appearance,  it  mud  be  looked  upon  from  a  contrary  (Ution ; 
or,  as  ohakfpeare  fays,  ey^da'wry.    Warburton. 

Dr.  Plot's  Hiftory  of  Stafford/hire y  p.  391,  explains  this  per- 
fpeftive,  or  odd  kind  of  **  pidures  upon  an  indented  board,  which, 
if  beheld  diredly,  you  only  perceive  a  confufed  piece  of  work ; 
but,  if  obliquely,  you  fee  the  intended  pcrfon's  pifture ;"  which,  he 
was  told,  was  made  thus :  **  The  board  being  indented,  for  furrowed 
with  a  ploueh- plane,]  the  print  or  painting  was  cut  into  parallel 
pieces  equal  to  the  depth  and  number  of  the  indentures  on  the 
Doard,  and  they  wcrcpaftcd  on  the  flats  that  ftrike  the  eye  holding 
it  obliquely,  fo  that  the  edges  of  the  parallel  pieces  of  the  print 
or  painting  exaftly  joining  on  the  edges  of  tne  indentures,  the 
work  was  done. ' '     'To  l  l  e  t  . 

R  4 
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Looking  awry  upon  your  lord's  departure. 
Finds  fhapes  of  grief,  more  than  himfelf,  to  wail ; 
Which,  look'd  on  as  it  is,  is  nought  but  fliadows 
Of  what  it  is  not.     Then,  thrice-gracious  queen. 
More  than  your  lord's  departure  weep  not ;  more's 
not  feen : 


The  following  fhort  poem  would  almofl  perfuade  one  that  the 
words  rightly  and  aivry  [perhaps  originally  written — aright  and 
nvtylj'^  had  exchanged  places  in  the  text  ot  our  author. 

lines  prefixed  to  **  Melancholike  Humours ,  in  Verfes  of  Diver/e Natures, 
Jet  donMn  hy  Nich.  Breton ,  Gent,  i6oo." 

In  Authorem. 
"  Thou  that  wouldft  finde  the  habit  of  true  paffion, 

"  And  fee  a  minde  attir'd  in  perfed  llraines; 
*'  Not  wearing  moodes,  as  gallants  doe  a  fafhion 

'*  In  thcfe  pide  times,  only  to  fliewe  their  braines; 

**  Looke  here  on  Breton's  worke,  the  mailer  print, 

*'  Where  fuch  perfedions  to  the  life  doe  nfc : 
*•  If  they  feeme  ivrj^  to  fuch  as  looke  afquint, 

"  The  fault's  not  in  the  objed,  but  their  eyes. 
•*  For,  as  one  comming  with  a  lateral!  vicwc 

**  Unto  a  cunning  piece -wrought  perfpeQpve^ 
**  Wants  facultie  to  make  a  cenlure  true: 

"  So  with  this  author's  readers  will  it  thrive : 

*'  Which,  being  eyed  diredlyy  I  divine, 

*'  His  proofc  their  praife  will  mectc,  as  in  this  line." 

Ben  Jon/on.     Steevens. 

So,  in  Heuizner,  1 598,  Royal  Palace,  Whitehall.  "  Edwardi  VI. 

Angliae  regis  effigies,  primo  intuitu  monftrofum  quid  reprapfentans, 

fed  fi  quis— effigiem  reda  intueatur,  turn  vera  deprashenditur." 

Farmer. 
The  perjpc8tves  here  mentioned,  were  not  piftures,  but  round 
chryftal  glafles,  the  convex  furface  of  which  was  cut  into  faces, 
like  thofe  of  the  rofc-diamond ;  the  concave  left  uniformly  fmooth, 
Thefe  chryftals — which  were  fometimes  mounted  on  tortoife-lhell 
box-lids,  and  fometimes  fixed  into  ivory  cafes — if  placed  as  here 
reprefcnted,  would  exhibit  the  different  appearances  defcribed  by 
thcpoet. 

The  word  Jhadonus  is  here  ufed,  in  oppofition  to  fubftance,  for 
reflefted  images,  and  not  as  the  dark  forms  of  bodies,  occafioned  by 
their  interception  of  the  light  that  falls  upon  them.     He  kle  y. 
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Or  if  it  be,  'tis  with  falfe  forrow's  eye. 
Which,  for  things  true,  weeps  things  imaginary. 

^EEN.  It  may  be  fo ;  but  yet  my  inward  foul 
Pemiades  me,  it  is  otherwife :  Howe'er  it  be, 
I  cannot  but  be  fad ;  fo  heavy  fad. 
As, — though,  in  thinking,  on  no  thought  I  think,* — 
Makes  me  with  heavy  nothing  faint  and  ftirink. 

Bushy.  'Tis  nothing  but  conceit,*  my  gracious 
lady. 

^UEEN.  'Tis  nothing  lefs:  conceit  is  ftill  de- 
rived , 
From  fome  fore-father  grief;  mine  is  not  fo ; 
For  nothing  hath  begot  my  fomething  grief; 
Or  fomething  hath  the  nothing  that  I  grieve :  ^ 


*  As, — though,  in  thinking,  on  no  thought  I  think,]  Old  copy- 
thlnking;  but  we  (hould  read — j^s  though  in  thinking;  that  is,  though , 
mufing,  I  hanje  no  diftind  idea  of  calamity.  The  involuntary  and  un- 
accountable deprefjion  of  the  mind,  which  every  one  has  fometinie 
felt,  is  here  very  forcibly  defcribed.     Johnson. 

^  *Tis  nothing  but  conceit,]  Conceit  is  here,  as  in  K,  Henry  VHU 
and  many  other  places,  ufed  for  2i  fanciful  conception^     Malons. 
4  For  nothing  hath  begot  my  fomething  grief; 

Or  fomething  hath  the  nothing  that  I  grieve:]  With  thefe  lines 
I  know  not  well  what  can  be  done.  The  queen's  reafoning  as  it 
now  (lands,  is  this :  my  trouble  is  not  conceit,  for  conceit  is  ftill 
derived  from  fome  antecedent  caufe,  fome  fore-father  grief;  but 
with  mc  the  cafe  is,  that  either  my  real  grief  hath  no  real  caufe,  or 
fome  real  caufe  has  produced  a  fancied  grief  That  is,  my  grief  is  not 
conceit,  becaufe  it  either  has  not  a  caufe  like  conceit,  or  it  has  a  caufe 
like  conceit.  This  can  hardly  Hand.  Let  us  try  again,  and  read 
thus: 

For  nothing  hath  begot  my  foTuething  grief; 
^Qt  fomething  hath  the  nothing  that  I  grieve  : 
That  is,  my  grief  is  not  conceit;  conceit  is  an  imaginary  uneaftuefs 
from  fome  paft  occurrence.  But,  on  the  contrary,  here  \%  real  grief 
nuith'^itt  a  real  caufe;  not  a  real  caufe  *with  a  fanciful forrovj.  This, 
I  think,  mud  be  the  meaning ;  har(h  at  the  beft,  yet  better  than 
contradidion  or  ftbfurdity.    Johnson, 
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»Tis  in  reverfion  that  I  do  poflefs ; 

But  what  it  is,  that  is  not  yet  known  ;^  what 

I  cannot  name ;  'tis  namelefs  woe,  I  wot. 

Enter  Green. 

Green.  God  fave  your  majefty ! — and  well  met, 
.  gentlemen: — 

I  hope,  the  king  is  not  yet  Ihipp'd  for  Ireland. 

^EEN.  Why  hop'ft  thou  fo  ?  'tis  better  hope, 
he  is; 
For  his  defigns  crave  hafte,  his  hafte  good  hope ; 
Then  wherefore  doft  thou  hope,  he  is  not  ftiipp'd  ? 

Green.  That  he,  our  hope,  might  have  retir'd 
his  power,* 

'  *Tis  in  reverfion  that  I  dopoffe/si 
But  ivhat  it  is,  that  is  not  jet  knotvni  &c.]  I  am  about  to 
propofc  an  interpretation  which  many  will  think  harfh,  and  which 
I  do  not  otfcr  for  certain.  To  pojfe/s  a  man,  in  Shakijpcarc,  is  to 
inform  him  fully,  to  make  him  comprehend.  To  he  poffeffed,  is  to  he 
fully  informed.    Of  this  fenfe  the  examples  are  numerous: 

**  I  have  poffefs'd  him  my  moft  ftay  can  be  but  ihort." 

Meafure  for  Meafure. 

**  Is  he  yet  poffefsd 

*'  What  fum  you  would?"    Merchant  of  Venice » 
I  therefore  imagine  the  queen  fays  thus : 

*Ti5  in  reverfion that  I  do  poffefs ; 

The  event  is  yet  in  futurity that  I  know  with  full  convidion— 

hut  *what  it  is,  that  is  not  yet  known.  In  any  other  interpretation 
Ihc  muft  fay  thaty^^  P^ffiJF'^  vihaX  is  not  yet  come,  which,  though 
it  may  be  allowed  to  be  poetical  and  figurative  language,  is  yet,  I 
think,  lefs  natural  than  my  explanation.     Johnson. 

As  the  grief  the  Queen  felt,  was  for  fome  event  which  had  not 
yet  come  to  pafs,  or  at  leaft  yet  come  to  her  knowledge,  Ihe 
exprefles  this  by  faying  that  the  grief  which  (he  then  adually 
pofieiFed,  was  ftill  in  reverfion,  as  (he  had  no  right  to  feel  the 
grief  until  the  event  (hould  happen  which  was  to  occafion  it. 

M.  Mason. 

^  might  have  retir'd  his  power,']  Might  have  dranvn  it  back, 

A  French  fenfe.     Johnson. 
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And  driven  into  defpair  an  enemy's  hope. 
Who  ftrongly  hath  fet  footing  in  this  land : 
The  banilh'd  Bolingbroke  repeals  himfelf. 
And  with  uplifted  arms  is  fafe  arrived 
At  Ravenfpurg. 

^EEN.  Now  God  in  heaven  forbid ! 

Green.  O,  madam,  'tis  too  true:   and  that  is 
worfe, — 
The  lord  Northumberland,  his  young  fon  Henry 

Percy, 
The  lords  of  Rofs,  Beaumond,  and  Willoughby, 
With  all  their  powerful  friends,  are  fled  to  him. 

Bushy.  Why  have  you  not  proclaimed  Northum- 
berland, 
And  all  the  reft  of  the  revolting  faftion 
Traitors  ? 

Green.    We  have :  whereon  the  earl  of  Worcefter 
Hath  broke  his  ftaff\  refign'd  his  ftewardfhip. 
And  all  the  houfehold  fervants  fled  with  him 
To  Bolingbroke. 

S^ueen.  So,  Green,  thou  art  the  midwife  to  my 
woe. 
And  Bolingbroke  my  forrow's  difmal  heir:^ 

So,  in  Tife  Rafe  of  Lucrece  : 

*'  Each  one,  by  him  enforc'd,  refires  his  ward."    Maloni, 

7  myforronut  difmal  heir ;]    The  aathor  feems  to  have  ufcd 

heir  in  an  improper  fcnfc,  an  heir  being  one  that  inherits  hyfuccef" 
Jsoftf  is  here  put  for  one  that  fucceeds^  though  he  fucceeds  but  in 
order  of  time,  not  in  order  of  defcent.    Johnson. 

Johnfon  has  miftaken  the  meaning  of  this  pailage  alfo.  The 
Queen  does  not  in  any  way  allude  to  Bolingbroke's  fucceflion  to  the 
crown,  an  event,  of  which  (he  could  at  that  time  have  had  no  idea. 
She  had  faid  before,  that  *•  fome  unborn  forrow,  ripe  in  fortune's 
womb,  was  coraine  towards  her."  She  talks  afterwards  of  her  un- 
known griefs  **  being  begotten ;"  (he  calls  Green  "  the  midwife  of 
her  woe  \'  and  then  means  to  fay,  in  the  fame  metaphorical  jargon, 
that  the  arrival  of  Bolingbroke  was  the  difmal  ofispnng  that  her  tore- 
boding  forrow  was  big  of;  which  fhc  cxpreffes  by  c3ling  him  her 
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Now  hath  my  foul  brought  forth  her  prodigy ; 
And  I,  a  gafping  new-dcliver'd  mother. 
Have  woe  to  woe,  forrow  to  forrow  join'd,' 

Bushy.  Defpair  not,  madam. 

^EEN.  Who  fhall  hinder  me? 

I  will  defpair,  and  be  at  enmity 
With  cozening  hope ;  he  is  a  flatterer, 
A  parafite,  a  keeper-back  of  death. 
Who  gently  would  dilTolve  the  bands  of  life, 
Which  falfe  hope  lingers  in  extremity. 

En^er  York. 

Green.  Here  comes  the  duke  of  York. 

^EEN.  With  ligns  of  war  about  his  aged  neck ; 

O,  full  of  careful  bufmefs  are  his  looks ! 

Uncle, 

For  heaven's  fake,  fpeak  comfortable  words. 

ToRK.  Should  I  do  fo,  I  Ihould  belie  my  thoughts :  • 
Comfort's  in  heaven  ;  and  we  are  on  the  earth. 
Where  nothing  lives,  but  crofles,  care,  and  grief. 
Your  hulband  he  is  gone  to  fave  far  off^, 
Whilft  others  come  to  make  him  lofc  at  home : 
Here  am  I  left  to  underprop  his  land ; 

Who,  weak  with  age,  cannot  fupport  myfelf : 

Now  comes  the  lick  hour  that  his  furfeit  made  ; 
Now  fhall  he  try  his  friends  that  flatter'd  him. 

•*  forrow's  difmal  heir,**  and  explains  more  fully  and  intelligibly  in 
the  following  line : 

AW  hath  my  foul  brought  forth  her  prodigy,     M,  Mason. 

'  thou  art  the  midwife  to  my  <woe, 

^/td  I  a  gafping  «^ui;- deliver 'd  mother ^ 

Have  ivoe  to  ivoe,  forroiu  to  forrciv  join  dJ]     So,  in  Pericles: 
*'  I  am  great  with  woe,  and  fhall  deliver  weeping." 

Ma  LONE. 

•  Should  I  do  fo,  I  fhould  belie  my  thoughts  :]  This  line  is  found 
in  the  three  eldcfl  quartos,  but  is  wanting  in  the  folio.  Steevens. 
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Enter  a  Servant. 

Serf.   My  lord,  your  fon  was  gone  before  I 
came. 

ToRK.  He  was  ? — Why,  fo ! — go  all  which  way 

it  will ! 

The  nobles  they  are  fled,  the  commons  cold,^ 

And  will,  I  fear,  revolt  on  Hereford's  fide. 

Sirrah, 

Get  thee  to  Plafhy,*  to  my  fitter  Glofl:er ; 

Bid  her  fend  me  prefently  a  thoufand  pound : — 

Hold,  take  my  ring. 

Serf.  My  lord,  I  had  forgot  to  tell  your  lord- 

'  fliip : 

To-day,  as  I  came  by,  I  called  there ; — 
But  I  fliall  grieve  you  to  report  the  reft. 

ToRK.  What  is  it,  knave  ? 

Serf.  An  hour  before  I  came,  the  duchefs  died. 

ToRK.  God  for  his  mercy  !  what  a  tide  of  woes 
Comes  ruftiing  on  this  woeful  land  at  once ! 
I  know  not  what  to  do: — I  would  to  God, 
(So  my  untruth  '  had  not  provok'd  him  to  it,) 
The  king  had  cut  ofi^  my  head  with  my  brother's/ — 


•>  The  nobles  they  are  fled,  the  commons  cold,]  The  old  copies, 
injurioufly  to  the  metre,  read — 

The  nobles  th^y  are  flcd^  the  commons  they  are  cold. 

Stekvens. 
*  Get  thee  to  Plafliy, J     The  lordfhip  of  Flajhy,  was  a  town  of 
9  the  duchefs  of  Gloftcr's  in  ElTex.     See  HalVs  Chronicle ,  p.  13. 

Theobald. 
'  smtruth — ]     That  is,  difioyalty,  treachery,     Johnson, 

-♦  *The  king  had  cut  off  my  bead  luith  my  brother  s,]  None  of 
York's  brothers  had  his  head  cut  off,  either  by  the  King  or  any 
one  elfe.  The  Duke  of  Glofler,  to  whofe  death  he  probably 
alludes,  was  fecretly  murdered  at  Calais,  being  fmothered  between 
two  bedi.     Ritson, 
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What,  are  there  pofts  defpatch'd  for  Ireland  ? ' — 
How  fhall  we  do  for  money  for  thefe  wars  ? — 
Come,  filler, — coufin,  I  would  fay:^  pray,  pardon 

me. — 
Go,  fellow,  [To  the  Servant.]  get  thee  home,  pro- 
vide fome  carts. 
And  bring  away  the  armour  that  is  there. — 

[Exit  Servant. 
Gentlemen,  will  you  go  mufter  men  ?  if  I  know 
How,  or  which  way,  to  order  thefe  affairs. 
Thus  thru  ft  diforderly  into  my  hands. 
Never  believe  me.     Both  are  my  kinfmen; — 
The  one's  my  fovereign,  whom  both  my  oath 
And  duty  bids  defend ;  the  other  again. 
Is  my  kinfman,  whom  the  king  hath  wrong*d ; ' 
Whom  confciencc  and  my  kindred  bids  to  right. 
Well,  fomewhat  we  muft  do. — Come,  coufin,  I'll 
Difpofe  of  you  : — Go,  mufter  up  your  men. 
And  meet  me  prefently  at  Berkley-caftle. 

I  ftiould  to  Plaftiy  too ; 

But  time  will  not  permit : — All  is  uneven. 
And  every  thing  is  left  at  fix  and  feven. 

[Exeunt  York  and  Queen. 

Bushy.  The  wind  fits  fair  for  news  to  go  to  Ire- 
land, 
But  none  returns.     For  us  to  levy  power. 
Proportionable  to  the  enemy. 
Is  all  impofiiblc. 

5  What,  are  th^re  ^^s  def patch* d  for  Ireland  f'^  Thus  the  folio. 
The  quartos — t*wo  pofts — and — 7io  pofts.     Steevens. 

*  Come^fifter^'—couftn,  I  twould/ay:^  This  is  one  of  Shakfpeare's 
touches  of  nature.  York  is  talking  to  the  queen  his  couftn,  but  the 
recent  death  of  his  fifter  is  uppermoft  in  his  mind.     Steevens. 

"i  Is  my  kinfman^  nvhom  the  king  hath  ivrong'd^]  Sir  T.  Hanmer 
has  completed  this  defeftive  line,  by  reading — 

Mj  km/man  is,  one  fwhom  the  king  hath  *wrong*d, 

Steevens. 
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Green.  Befides,  our  nearnefs  to  the  king  in  love. 
Is  near  the  hate  of  thofe  love  not  the  king. 

Bagot.  And  that's  the  wavering  commons :  for 
their  love 
Lies  in  their  purfes  ;  and  whofo  empties  them. 
By  fo  much  fills  their  hearts  with  deadly  hate. 
BvsHY.  Wherein  the  king  ftands  generally  con- 
demned. 

BAGor.  If  judgement  lie  in  them,  then  fo  do  we, 
Bccaufe  we  ever  have  been  near  the  king. 

Green.  Well,  Til  for  refuge  ftraight  to  Briftol 
caftle ; 
The  earl  of  Wiltlhirc  is  already  there. 

BusHr.  Thither  will  I  with  you :  for  little  office 
The  hateful  commons  will  perform  for  us ; 
Except,  like  curs,  to  tear  us  all  to  pieces. — 
Will  you  go  along  with  us  ? 

BAGor.  No;  I'll  to  Ireland  to  his  majefty. 
Farewell :  if  heart's  prefages  be  not  vain. 
We  three  here  part,  that  ne'er  fhall  meet  again. 

Bushy.   That's  as  York  thrives  to  beat  back 
Bolingbroke. 

Green.  Alas,  poor  duke !  the  talk  he  undertakes 
Is — numb'ring  fands,  and  drinking  oceans  dry ; 
Where  one  on  his  fide  fights,  thoufands  will  fly. 

Bushy.  Farewell  at  once ;  for  once,  for  all,  and 
ever. 

Green*  Well,  we  may  meet  again. 

Bag  or.  I  fear  me,  never. 

[^Exeunt. 
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SCENE     III. 

The  mids  in  Glofterfhire. 

Enter  Bolingbroke  and  Northumberland,  with 

Forces. 

BoLiKG.  How  far  is  it,  my  lord,  to  Berkley  now  ? 

North.  Believe  me,  noble  lord, 
I  am  a  ftranger  here  in  Glofterfhire. 
Thefe  high  wild  hills,  and  rough  uneven  ways. 
Draw  out  our  miles,  and  make  them  wearifome : 
And  yet  your  fair  difcourfe  hath  been  as  fugar. 
Making  the  hard  way  fweet  and  deledable. 
But,  I  bethink  me,  what  a  weary  way 
From  Ravenfpurg  to  Cotfwold,  will  be  found 
In  Rofs  and  Willoughby,  wanting  your  company; 
Which,  I  proteft,  hath  very  much  beguil'd 
The  tedioufnefs  and  procefs  of  my  travel :  ^ 
But  theirs  is  fweeten'd  with  the  hope  to  have 
The  prefent  benefit  w  hich  I  poflefs  : 
And  hope  to  joy,  ^'  is  little  lefs  in  joy. 
Than  hope  enjoy 'd :  by  this  the  weary  lords 
Shall  make  their  way  feem  (hort;  as  mine  hath  done 
By  fight  of  what  I  have,  your  noble  company. 

^  —  fwanting  your  company ; 

Which,  I  proteft,  hath  'very  much  beguiVd 

7he  tedioufnefs  and  procefs  of  my  travel  :'\  So,  in  K,  Leir,  1605 : 
•*  Thy  plcafant  company  will  make  the  way  fecm  ftiort." 

Malone. 
^  And  hope  to  joy,]     To  joy  is,  I  believe,  here  ufed  as  a  verb. 
So,  in  the  fecond  ad  oi  King  Henry  IF:  **  Poor  fellow  ncvtr  Joy' d 
fincc  the  price  of  oats  rofe."     Again,  in  King  Henry  FI,  P.  II : 
««  Was  ever  king  that ^*oy Van  earthly  throne — ." 
The  word  is  again  ufed  with  the  fame  fignification  in  the  play 
before  us.    Malonb. 
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•  BoLjNG.  Of  much  lefs  value  is  my  company. 
Than  your  good  words.     But  who  comes  here  ? 


Enter  Harry  Percy. 

North.  It  is  my  fon,  young  Harry  Percy, 
Sent  from  my  brother  Worcefter,  whencefoever.— 
Harry,  how  fares  your  uncle  ? 

Percy.  I  had  thought,  my  lord,  to  have  learned 
his  health  of  you. 

North.  Why,  is  he  not  with  the  queen? 

Percy.  No,  my  good  lord;  he  hath  forfook  the 
court. 
Broken  his  ftaff  of  office,  and  difpers'd 
The  houfehold  of  the  king. 

North.  What  was  his  rcafon? 

He  was  not  fo  refolv'd,  when  laft  we  fpake  toge- 
ther. 

Percy.  Becaufe  your  lordlhip  was  proclaimed 
traitor. 
But  he,  my  lord,  is  gone  to  Ravenfpurg, 
To  offer  fervice  to  the  duke  of  Hereford ; 
And  fent  me  o'er  by  Berkley,  to  difcover 
What  power  the  duke  of  York  had  levied  there ; 
Then  with  diredlion  to  repair  to  Ravenfpurg. 

>^      North.  Have  you  forgot  the  duke  of  Hereford, 
boy? 

Percy.  No,  my  good  lord;  for  that  is  not  for- 
got. 
Which  ne'er  I  did  remember :  to  my  knowledge, 
1  never  in  my  life  did  look  on  him. 

North.  Then  learn  to  know  him  now ;  this  is 

the  duke. 
Vol.  VIII.  S 
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Percy.  My  gracious  lord,  I  tender  you  my  fcr- 
vice. 
Such  as  it  is,  being  tender,  raw,  and  young ; 
Which  elder  days  Ihali  ripen,  and  confirm 
To  more  approved  fervice  and  defert. 

BoLiNG.  I  thank  thee,  gentle  Percy ;  and  be  furc, 
I  count  myfelf  in  nothing  elfe  fo  happy. 
As  in  a  foul  remembering  my  good  friends; 
And,  as  my  fortune  ripens  with  thy  love. 
It  Ihall  be  ftill  thy  true  love's  recompenfe : 
My  heart  this  covenant  makes,  my  hand  thus  fcals 
it. 

North.  How  far  is  it  to  Berkley  ?  And  what  ftir 
Keeps  good  old  York  there,  with  his  men  of  war? 

Percy.  There  ftands  the  caftle,  by  yon  tuft  of 
trees, 
Mann'd  with  three  hundred  men,  as  I  have  heard : 
And  in  it  are  the  lords  of  York,  Berkley,  and  Sey- 
mour; 
None  elfe  of  name,  and  noble  eftimate. 

jE«/^r  Ross  and  Willoughby. 

North.  Here  come  the  lords  of  Rofs  and  Wi!-.* 
loughby. 
Bloody  with  fpurring,  firy-red  with  haftc. 

BoLiNG.  Welcome,  my  lords :  I  wot,  your  love 
purfues 
A  banifti'd  traitor ;  ^11  my  treafury 
Is  yet  but  unfelt  thanks,  which,  more  enrich'd. 
Shall  be  your  love  and  labour's  recompenfe. 

Ross.  Your  prefence  makes  us  rich,  moft  noble 
lord. 

fTiLLO.  And  far  furmounts  our  labour  to  attain 
it. 
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BoLiNG.  Evermore  thanks,  the  exchequer  of  the 
poor; 
Which,  till  my  infant  fortune  comes  to  years. 
Stands  for  my  bounty.     But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Berkley. 

North.  It  is  my  lord  of  Berkley,  as  I  guefs. 

Berk.  My  lord  of  Hereford,  my  meflage  is  to 
you/ 

Bo  LING.  My  lord,  my  anfwer  is — to  Lancafter ;' 
And  I  am  come  to  feek  that  name  in  England : 
And  I  muft  find  that  title  in  your  tongue. 
Before  I  make  reply  to  aught  you  fay. 

Berk.  Miftake  me  not,  my  lord;  'tis  not  my 
meaning. 
To  raze  one  title  of  your  honour  out  :* — 
To  you,  my  lord,  I  come,  (what  lord  you  will,) 
From  the  moll  glorious  regent  of  this  land,^ 
The  duke  of  York ;  to  know,  what  pricks  you  on 

^  Mj  lord  of  Hereford^  my  mejfage  is  to  you.]  I  fufpcA  that  our 
author  defigned  this  for  a  fpcech  rendered  abrupt  by  the  impatience 
of  fiolingbroke's  reply ;  and  therefore  wrote : 

My  lord  of  Hereford^  my  mejfage  is 
The  words  toyou,  only  ferve  to  deftroy  the  metre.    Stebvens. 

'  my  anfwer  is — to  Lancafter\\     Your  meflage,  you  fay,  is 

to  my  lord  of  Hereford.    My  anfwer  is.  It  is  not  to  him ;   it  is  to 
the  Duke  of  Lancafter.     M  a  lo  n  E . 

*  To  raze  one  title  of  your  honour  out:]  "  How  the  names  of 
them  which  for  capital  crimes  againfl  majeftie  were  erazed  out  of 
the  publicke  records,  tables,  and  regiilers,  or  forbidden  to  be  borne 
by  their  pofteritie,  when  their  memorie  was  damned,  I  could  (how 
at  large."     Camden  s  Remains^  p.  136,  edit.  1605.     M alone. 

9  From  the  moft  glorious  regent  of  this  land^  Thus  the  ia^ 
quarto,  1 597.  The  word  regent  was  accidentally  omitted  in  the 
quarto,  1 598^  which  was  followed  by  all  the  fubfcquent  copies. 

Malone# 

s  2 
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To  take  advantage  of  the  abfent  time/ 

And  fright  our  native  peace  with  felf-born  arms. 

Enter  York,  attended. 

BoLiNG.  I  (hall  not  need  tranfport  my  words  by 
you; 
Here  comes  his  grace  in  perfon. — My  noble  un- 
cle !  [Kneels. 
ToRK.  Show  me  thy  humble  heart,  and  not  thy 
knee, 
Whofe  duty  is  deceivable  and  falfc. 

BoLiNG.  My  gracious  uncle ! — 

ToRK.  Tut,  tut! 
Grace  me  no  grace,  nor  uncle  me  no  uncle : ' 
I  am  no  traitor's  uncle ;  and  that  word — grace. 
In  an  ungracious  mouth,  is  but  profane. 
Why  have  thofe  banifh'd  and  forbidden  legs 
Dar'd  once  to  touch  a  duft  of  England's  ground  ? 

But  then  more  why ;  ^ Why  have  they  dar'd  to 

march 

*  '  the  abfent  time,]  i.  c.  time  of  the  king*s  ah/ence. 

Johnson. 
'  Grace  me  no  grace y  nor  uncle  me  no  uncle  ;]    In  Romeo  andjulkt 
wc  have  the  fame  kind  of  phrafcology  : 

«•  Thank  me  no  thankines,  nor  proad  me  no  pronds." 
Again,  in  Microcynicon,  Six  fnarling  Satires ^  &c.  i6mo.  1599: 
*«  Htywer  me  no  bowers ;  howers  break  no  fquarc#'* 

Malone. 
The  reading  of  the  folio  is  preferable  : 

y«/,  tutf  grace  me  no  grace ,  nor  uncle  me.     Ritson. 
^  But  then  more  ivhj ;]     This  fecms  to  be  wrong.     Wc  might 
read: 

But  more  than  this ;  tvhj,  8cc,     Tyrwhitt. 

But  then  more  why;]    But,  to  add  more  queflions.     Thb  is  the 

leading  of  the  firft  quarto,  15:97,  which  in  the  fccond,  and  all  the 

fubfequent  copies,  was  corrupted  thus :  But  more  than  why.     Tb: 

ocprcffion  of  the  text»  though  a  fingular  one,  was«  I  have  no  doubts 
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So  many  miles  up>on  her  peaceful  bofom ; 
Frighting  her  pale-fac'd  villages  with  war. 
And  oftentation  of  defpifed  arms  ?  ^ 
Com'ft  thou  becaufe  the  anointed  king  is  hence? 
Why,  foolilh  boy,  the  king  is  left  behind. 
And  in  my  loyal  bofom  lies  his  power. 
Were  I  but  now  the  lord  of  fuch  hot  youth. 
As  when  brave  Gaunt,  thy  father,  and  myfelf, 
Refcued  the  Black  Prince,   that  young  Mars  of 

men. 
From  forth  the  ranks  of  many  thoufand  French ; 
O,  then,  how  quickly  fhould  this  arm  of  mine. 
Now  prifoner  to  the  palfy,  chaftife  thee. 
And  minifter  correction  to  thy  fault ! 


the  author's.    It  is  of  a  colour  with  thofe  immediately  preceding; 

"  Grace  me  no  grace,  nor  unc/e  me  no  uncle," 
A  fimilar  expreffion  occurs  in  Tiuelftb  Night: 

*'  More  than  I  love  thcfc  eyes,  more  than  my  life, 

*•  More,  by  a//  mores,  than  I  (hall  e'er  love  wife." 

Malone* 
There  feems  to  be  an  error  in  this  pafTage,  which  I  believe 
fhould  run  thus  : 

Buf  more  then  :  Why  ?  ivhj  have  they  dar*d,  &c. 
This  repetition  of  the  word  nvhy^  is  not  unnatural  for  a  perfon 
fpeaking  with  much  warmth.     M.  Mason. 

5  And  oftentation  of  defpifed  armsP]    But  fure  the  oftentation  of 
defpifed  arms  would  not  ffi^ht  any  one.    We  Ihould  read : 

difpofed  arms,  i.  e.  forces  in  battle  array. 

Warburton, 

This  alteration  is  harfh.  Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads  de/pi^htful.  Mr. 
Upton  gives  this  paflage  as  a  proof  that  our  author  ufes  the  paffive 
participle  in  an  adive  fenfc.  The  copies  all  ame.  Perhaps  the 
old  duKe  means  to  treat  him  with  contempt  as  well  as  with  feverity^ 
and  to  infmuate  that  he  defpifes  his  power,  as  being  able  to  mafter 
it.     In  this  fenfe  all  is  right.    Johnson. 

So,  in  this  play : 

««  We'll  make  foul  weather  with  defpifed  v^zzJ* 

Stebvbns, 
The  meaning  of  this  probably  is — a  boaftfsd  difplay  of  arms  <wbiA 

nue  defpife.     M.Mason. 

s  3 
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Bo  LING.  My  gracious  uncle^  let  me  know  my 
fault ; 
On  what  condition^  (lands  it,  and  wherein  ? 

ToRK.  Even  in  condition  of  the  worft  degree, — 
In  grofs  rebellion,  and  detefted  treafon : 
Thou  art  a  banifh'd  man,  and  here  art  come. 
Before  the  expiration  of  thy  time. 
In  braving  arms  againft  thy  Ibvereign. 

BoLisG.  As  I  was  banifh'd,  I  was  banilh'd  Here- 
ford; 
But  as  I  come,  I  come  for  Lancafter. 
And,  noble  uncle,  I  befeech  your  grace. 
Look  on  my  wrongs  with  an  indifferent  eye:' 
You  are  my  father,  for,  methinks,  in  you 
I  fee  old  Gaunt  alive ;  O,  then,  my  father ! 
Will  you  permit  that  I  (hall  (land  condemned 
A  wand'ring  vagabond ;  my  rights  and  royalties 
Pluck'd  from  my  arms  perforce,  and  given  away 
To  upftart  unthrifts  ?  Wherefore  was  I  born  ?  * 
If  that  my  cou(in  king  be  king  of  England, 
It  mufl  be  granted,  I  am  duke  of  Lancafter. 
You  have  a  fon,  Au merle,  my  noble  kinfman ; 
Had  you  firft  died,  and  he  been  thus  trod  down. 
He  (hould  have  found  his  uncle  Gaunt  a  father. 


^  On  ivhat  condition — ]  It  (hould  be,  in  «what  condition,  i.  c 
in  nvhat  degree  of  guilt.  The  particles  in  the  old  editions  are  of 
little  credit.    Johnson. 

York's  reply  fupports  Dr.  Johnfon's  conjefture : 
*'  Even  in  condition/'  &c.     Ma  lone. 

"'  Look  on  my  ivrongs  luith  an  indifferent  eye :]  i.  e.  with  an  /Vw- 
fartial  eye.  **  Every  juryman  (fays  Sir  Edward  Coke)  ought  to 
be  impartial  and  indifferent."     M  a  lo  n e. 

«  Wherefore  nvas  I  born  .^]  To  what  purpofe  ferves  birth  and 

Ulical  fucceflion  ?  I  am  duke  of  Lancafter  by  the  fame  right  of 
birth  as  the  king  is  king  of  England.     Johnson. 
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:To  roufc  his  wrongs,  and  chafe  them  to  the  bay.' 
I  am  denied  to  fue  my  livery  here/ 
And  yet  my  letters-patent  give  me  leave : 
My  father's  goods  are  all  diftrain'd,  and  fold ; 
And  thefe,  and  all,  are  all  amifs  employed. 
.What  would  you  have  me  do  ?  I  am  a  fubjedt. 
And  challenge  law :  Attornies  are  denied  me ; 
And  therefore  perfonally  I  lay  my  claim 
To  my  inheritance  of  free  defcent. 

North.  The  noble  duke  hath  been  too  much 
abus'd. 

Ross.    It  (lands  your  grace  upon,   to  do  him 

right.* 
IViLLo.  Bafe  men  by  his  endowments  are  made 

great. 

ToRK.  My  lords  of  England,  let  me  tell  you 
this, — 
I  have  had  feeling  of  my  coufin's  wrongs. 
And  laboured  all  I  could  to  do  him  right : 
But  in  this  kind  to  come,  in  braving  arms. 
Be  his  own  carver,  and  cut  out  his  way. 
To  find  out  right  with  wrong, — it  may  not  be ; 
And  you,  that  do  abet  him  in  this  kind, 
Cherifh  rebellion,  and  are  rebels  all. 


^  To  roufe  his  wrongs,  and  chafe  them  to  the  hay  J]    By  his  wrongs 
arc  meant  the per/ons  luho  njurong  him,     M.  Mason. 

*  to  fue  my  livery  here,']     A  law  phrafe  belonring  to  the 

feudal  tenures.     Sec  notes  on  K.  Henry  IV.  P.  I,  Aft  I  v .  fc.  iii. 

Steevens; 

'  //  (lands  your  grace  upon,  to  do  him  right  A  i.  c.  it  is  your  in-* 
tcreft,  it  is  matter  of  confequence  to  you.  So,  m  K.  Richard  III: 

**  xtjiands  me  much  upon, 

*'  To  flop  all  hopes  whofe  growth  may  danger  me." 
Again,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  It  idViXy  ftands 

<*  Our  lives upon^  to  ufe  our  flrongeft  hands.'*    Steevens. 

S4 
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North.  The  noble  duke  hath  fworn,  his  coming 
is 
But  for  his  own :  and,  for  the  right  of  that. 
We  all  have  ftrongly  (worn  to  give  him  aid ; 
And  let  him  ne'er  fee  joy,  that  breaks  that  oath. 

ToRK.  Well,  well,  I  fee  the  iflue  of  thefearms: 
I  cannot  mend  it,  I  mull  needs  confefs, 
Becaufe  my  power  is  weak,  and  all  ill  left : 
But,  if  I  could,  by  Him  that  gave  me  life, 
I  would  attach  you  all,  and  make  you  ftoop 
Unto  the  fovereign  mercy  of  the  king ; 
But,  fince  I  cannot,  be  it  known  to  you, 
I  do  remain  as  neuter.     So,  fare  you  well ; — 
Unlefs  you  pleafe  to  enter  in  the  caftle. 
And  there  repofe  you  for  this  night. 

BoLiNG.  An  offer,  uncle,  that  we  will  accept. 
But  we  muft  win  your  grace,  to  go  with  us 
To  Briftol  caftle;  which,  they  fay,  is  held 
By  Buftiy,  Bagot,  and  their  complices. 
The  caterpillars  of  the  commonwealth. 
Which  I  have  fworn  to  weed,  and  pluck  away. 

ToRK.  It  may  be,  I  will  go  with  you  : — but  yet 
rilpaufe;* 
For  I  am  loath  to  break  our  country's  laws. 
Nor  friends,  nor  foes,  to  me  welcome  you  are : 
Things  paft  redrefs,  are  now  with  me  paft  care.* 

[ExeunL 

*  //  may  be^  I  'will  go  with  you : — but  yet  Pll  paufi ;]  I  fufpcft, 
the  words — ivithjou^  which  fpoil  the  metre,  to  be  another  inter- 
polation.    Steevens, 

*  Things  paft  redrefs^  are  wnxj  with  me  paft  care,"]  So,  in 
Macbeth: 

**  Things  without  remedy, 

'*  Should  be  without  regard.*'    Steevens. 
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SCENE      IV/ 

A  Camp  in  Wales. 

Enter  Salisbury,^  and  a  Captain. 

Cap.  My  lord  of  Salifbury,  we  have  ftaid  ten 
days. 
And  hardly  kept  our  countrymen  together. 
And  yet  we  hear  no  tidings  from  the  king ; 
Therefore  we  will  difperfe  ourfelves :  farewell, 

Sal.  Stay  yet  another  day,  thou  trufty  Welfh- 
man; 
The  king  repofeth  all  his  confidence 
In  thee. 

Cap.  'Tis  thought,  the  king  is  dead ;   we  will 
not  flay. 
The  bay-trees  in  our  country  are  all  wither*d/ 

4  Here  is  a  fcene  fo  unartfuUy  and  irregularly  thrufl  into  am 
improper  place*  that  I  cannot  but  fufpedl  it  accidentally  tranfpofed; 
which,  when  the  fcenes  were  written  on  fingle  pages,  might  eafily 
happen  in  the  wildnefs  of  Shakfpeare's  drama.  This  dialogue 
was,  in  the  author's  draught,  probably  the  fecond  fcene  in  the 
cnfuing  aft,  and  there  I  would  advife  the  reader  to  infert  it, 
though  I  have  not  ventured  on  fo  bold  a  change.  My  conjefture 
is  not  fo  prefumptuous  as  may  be  thought.  The  play  was  not, 
in  Shakfpeare's  time,  broken  into  adls;  the  editions  publifhed 
before  his  death,  exhibit  only  a  fequence  of  fcenes  from  the  be- 

f  inning  to  the  end,  without  any  hint  of  a  paufe  of  adlion.     In  a 
rama  fo  defultory  and  erratic,  left  in  fuch  a  ftate,  tranfpofitions 
might  eafily  be  made.     Johnson. 

5 Salijbury^  was  John  Montacute,  Earl  of  Salifbury. 

Walpole. 
^  The  hay-trees y  &c.]    This  enumeration  of  prodigies  is  in  the 
higheft  degree  poetical  and  (biking.    Joh  nson. 
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And  meteors  fright  the  fixed  ftars  of  heaven ; 
The  pale-fac'd  moon  looks  bloody  on  the  earth. 
And  lean-look'd  prophets  whifper  fearful  change; 
Rich  men  look  fad,  and  ruffians  dance  and  leap, — 
The  one,  in  fear  to  lofe  what  they  enjoy. 
The  other,  to  enjoy  by  rage  and  war : 
Thefe  figns  forerun  the  deatli  or  fall  of  kings. — 
Farewell ;  our  countrymen  are  gone  and  fled. 
As  well  aflur'd,   Richard  their  king  is  dead. 

[Exit. 
Sal.  Ah,  Richard !  with  the  eyes  of  heavy  mind, 
I  fee  thy  glory,  like  a  Ihooting  liar. 
Fall  to  the  bafe  earth  from  the  firmament ! 
Thy  fun  fets  weeping  in  the  lowly  weft, 
Witnefling  ftorms  to  come,  woe,  and  unreft : 
Thy  friends  are  fled,  to  wait  upon  thy  foes ; 
And  crofsly  to  thy  good  all  fortune  goes.       [Exit. 


Some  of  thefe  prodigies  are  found  in  Holinfhed  :  "  In  this  yearc 
in  a  manner  throughout  all  the  realme  of  England,  old  bale  trees 
withered,"  &c. 

This  was  cfteemed  a  bad  omen ;  for,  as  I  learn  from  Thomas 
Lupton's  Syxt  Booke  of  Notable  Thinges,  410.  bl.  1  :  "  Neyther 
falling  fycknes,  neyther  devyll,  wyll  infeft  or  hurt  one  in  that 
place  whereas  a  Bay  tree  is.  The  Romaynes  calles  it  the  plant  of 
the  good  angell,'*  &c.     Steevens. 
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ACT    III.        SCENE    I. 

Bolingbroke's  Camp  at  Briftol. 

Enter  Bolingbroke,  York,  Northumberland, 
Percy,  Willoughby,  Ross:  Officers  behind  with 
Bushy  and  Green,  prifoners. 

BoLiNG.  Bring  forth  thefe  men. — 
Bufhy,  and  Green,  I  will  not  vex  your  fouls 
(Since  prefently  your  fouls  muft  part  your  bodies,) 
With  too  much  urging  your  pernicious  lives. 
For  *twere  no  charity :  yet,  to  walh  your  blood 
From  off  my  hands,  here,  in  the  view  of  men, 
I  will  unfold  fome  caufes  of  your  death. 
You  have  misled  a  prince,  a  royal  king, 
A  happy  gentleman  in  blood  and  lineaments. 
By  you  unhappied  and  disfigured  clean.'' 
You  have,  in  manner,  with  your  finful  hours. 
Made  a  divorce  betwixt  his  queen  and  him ; 
Broke  the  pofleflion  of  a  royal  bed,* 
And  ftain'd  the  beauty  of  a  fair  queen's  cheeks 
With   tears   drawn   from  her  tyts  by  your  foul 

wrongs. 
Myfelf — a  prince,  by  fortune  of  my  birth ; 
Near  to  the  king  in  blood ;  and  near  in  love. 
Till  you  did  make  him  mifinterpret  me, 

^  clean  J]  u  t,  quite  ^  completely*     Reed. 

So,  in  our  author's  75th  Sonnet: 

"  And  by  and  oy,  clean  ftarvcd  for  a  look."    Malone. 
•  You  ha've,  in  manner,  ^with  your  Jinful  hours ^ 
Made  a  di'vorce  befwixt  his  queen  and  him ; 
Broke  the  pojpjffton  of  a  royal  bed,']     There  is,  I  believe,  no 
authority  for  this.     Ifabel,  the  queen  of  the  prefent  play,  was  but 
nine  years  old.     Richard's  firft  queen,  Anne,  died  u  1392,  and 
the  king  was  extremely  fond  of  her.    Malone. 
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Have  ftoop'd  my  neck  under  your  injuries. 
And  figh'd  my  Englifti  breath  in  foreign  clouds. 
Eating  the  bitter  bread  of  banifhment : 
Whilft  you  have  fed  upon  my  fignories, 
Difpark'd  my  parks,^  and  fell'd  my  foreft  woods ; 
From  my  own  windows  torn  my  houfehold  coat/  - 
Raz'd  out  my  imprefs,  leaving  me  no  fign,' — 
Save  men's  opinions,  and  my  living  blood, — 
To  (how  the  world  I  am  a  gentleman. 
This,  and  much  more,  much  more  than  twice  all 

this. 
Condemns  you  to  the  death : — See  them  delivered 

over 
To  execution  and  the  hand  of  death. 

Bushy.  More  welcome  is  the  ftroke  of  death  to 
me. 
Than  Bolingbroke  to  England. — Lords,  farewell. 

Greek.  My  comfort  is, — that  heaven  will  take 
our  fouls. 
And  plague  injuftice  with  the  pains  of  hell. 
BoLiNG.   My  lord  Northumberland,   fee  them 
defpatch'd. 
[^Exeunt  Northumberland  and  Others,  with 
frifoners. 


^  Difpark'd  my  farks,]  To  difparh  is  to  throw  dowTi  the  hedgct 
©f  an  enclofure.  Dijppio,  I  meet  with  the  word  in  Barret's 
Ahearie  or  ^adruple  DiUlonary^  1580.  It  alfo  occurs  in  The 
Efiablipment  of  Prince  Henry  ^  1610:  "  Foreftes  and  Parkes  of  the 
Prince's  dijparked  and  in  Lcafe,*'  &c.     St  e  e v  e  n s. 

*  From  my  o-ivx  ivindoujs  torn  my  houfehold  coat^']  It  was  the 
praftice  when  coloured  glafs  was  in  ufe,  of  which  there  are  ftill 
lome  remains  in  old  feats  and  churches,  to  anneal  the  arms  of  the 
fzmily  in  the  windows  of  the  houfe.     Joh  nson. 

5  Raz*d  out  my  imprefs,  &c.]  The  imprefs  was  a  device  or  motto. 
Feme,  in  his  Blazon  of  Gentry  ^  i  c8c,  obferves,  "  that  the  arms,  &c. 
•f  traitors  and  rebels  may  be  defaced  and  removed,  wherefocver 
they  are  fixed,  or  fct.**    Stebvens. 
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Uncle,  you  fay,  the  queen  is  at  your  houfe ; 
For  heaven's  fake,  fairly  let  her  be  entreated : 
Tell  her,  I  fend  to  her  my  kind  commends ; 
Take  fpecial  care  my  greetings  be  deliver'd. 

ToRK.  A  gentleman  of  mine  I  have  defpatch'd 
,With  letters  of  your  love  to  her  at  large. 

BoLiNG.  Thanks,  gentle  uncle. — Come,   lords^ 
af^ay ; 
To  fight  with  Glendower  and  his  complices ; 
Awhile  to  work,  and,  after,  holiday.*       [Exeunt. 

*  TTfanis,  gentle  ttttcift-^Come,  /ords,  aivay ; 
To  fight  with  Glendower  and  his  complices; 
Awbile  to  ivork,  and,  after ^  holiday. '\  Though  the  intermediate 
line  has  taken  pofleffion  of  all  the  old  copies,  I  have  great  fafpicion 
of  its  being  an  interpolation ;  and  have  therefore  ventured  to  throw 
it  out.  Tne  firft  and  third  lines  rhyme  to  each  other;  nor  do  I 
imagine  this  was  cafual,  but  intended  by  the  poet.  Were  we  to 
acknowledge  the  line  genuine,  it  mnft  argue  the  poet  of  fofgetfol- 
nefs  and  inattention  to  mftory.  Bolingbroke  is>  as  it  were,  but  juft 
arrived ;  he  is  now  at  Briftol,  weak  m  his  numbers ;  has  had  no 
meeting  with  a  parliament;  nor  is  fo  far  aflured  of  the  fuccefiion, 
as  to  think  of  goine  to  fupprefs  infurredions  before  he  is  planted 
in  the  throne.  Belides,  we  find  the  oppofition  of  Glendower  begins 
The  Firft  Part  of  K.  Henry  IF.  and  Mortimer's  defeat  by  that 
hardv  Welchman  is  the  tidings  of  the  firft  fcene  of  that  play* 
JVgam,  though  Glendower,  in  the  very  firft  year  of  K.  Henry  IV. 
began  to  be  troublefome,  put  in  for  the  fupremacy  of  Wales,  ^nd 
imprifoned  Mortimer ;  ytt  it  was  not  till  the  fucceeding  year  that 
the  King  employed  any  force  againft  him.     Theobald. 

This  emendation,  which  I  think  is  juft,  has  been  followed  hj 
Sir  T.  Hanmer,  but  is  negledted  by  Dr.  Warburton.    Johnson,.;^ 

It  is  evident  from  the  precedins;  fcene,  that  there  was  a  force 
in  Wales,  which  Bolinebroke  might  think  it  neceflary  to  fupprefs; 
and  why  mi^ht  not  Shakfj)eare  call  it  Glendower's  ?  When  we 
next  fee  Bolingbroke,  he  is  in  Wales,  and  mentions  his  having 
received  intelligence  that  the  Welchmen  are  difperfed.    Rbbo. 

Mr.  Heath  obferves,  that  Bolingbroke  marched  to  Chefter,  pro- 
•bably  with  a  view  to  attack  the  Welih  army  headed  by  Lord  Sa- 
lilbury.  He  thinks  therefore  the  line  is  genume.  See  fc.  iii.  p.  28^. 
Stowe  exprefsly  fays  that  "  Owen  Glendower  fcnred  King  Richard 
at  Flint-Caftle."    Malone, 
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SCENE     11/ 

The  coafi  of  Wales.     A  caftle  in  view. 

Flourijh:  drums  and  trumpets.   Enter  King  Richard, 
Bifiop  of  Czrliiity  AuMERLE,  and  Soldiers. 

t 

K.  Rich.  Barkloughly  caftle  call  you  this  at  hand  ? 
AuM.  Yea,  my  lord:  How  brooks  your  grace  the 
air. 
After  late  toiling  on  the  breaking  feas?* 

K.  Rich.  Needs  muft  I  like  it  well  j  I  weep  for 

joy. 

To  ftand  upon  my  kingdom  once  again. 

Dear  earth,  I  do  falute  thee  with  my  hand. 
Though  rebels  wound  thee  with  their  horfes*  hoofs: 
As  a  long  parted  mother  with  her  child 
Plays  fondly  with  her  tears,  and  fmiles  in  meeting;* 
So,  weeping,  fmiling,  greet  I  thee,  my  earth, 

4  Here  may  be  properly  inferted  the  laft  fcene  of  the  (econd  adl. 

Johnson. 
*  Jfier  late  toffinv^  &c.]     The  old  copies  redundantly  read: 
After  your  late  toffingy  &c.     Steevens. 

^ fmiles  in  meeting;]    It  has  been  propofed  to  read — \tk 

^weeping  \  and  this  change  me  repetition  in  the  next  line  feems 
plainly  to  point  out.     Steevens. 

As  a  long  parted  mother  tvitb  her  child 

Plays  fondly  *witb  her  tears  ^  and  fmiles  in  meetings] 

**  UaJ^  f0f  V  ^«pi»  fMf  xW^i*  J^|fti«  KoXfrSi 
«<  AAKPTOEN  TEAASAZA."     Horn.  II.  Z. 
Tcrhsps  fmiles  is  here  uied  as  a  fubftantive.     As  a  mother  plays 
fi>ndly  with  her  child  from  whom  Ihe  has  been  a  long  time  parted, 
crying*  and  at  the  fame  time  fmiling,  at  meeting  him. 

It  has  been  propofed  to  read — fmiles  in  nveeping ;  and  I  once 
thought  the  emendation  very  plaufible.  But  I  am  now  perfuaded 
the  text  is  right.    If  we  read  ^weeping,  the  long  parted  mother  an4 
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And  do  thee  favour  with  my  royal  hanSs. 
Feed  not  thy  fovereign's  foe,  my  gentle  earth. 
Nor  with  thy  fweets  comfort  his  rav'nous  fe^ife: 
But  let  thy  fpiders,  that  fuck  up  thy  venom. 
And  heavy-gaited  toads,  lie  in  their  way ;  »' ' 

Doing  annoyance  to  the  treacherous  feet. 
Which  with  ufurping  fteps  do  trample  thee. 
Yield  flinging  nettles  to  mine  enemies : 
And  when  they  from  thy  bofom  pluck  a  flower. 
Guard  it,  I  pray  thee,'  )vith  a  lurking  adder  5 
Whofe  double  tongue  may  with  a  mortal  touch 
Throw  death  upon  thy  fovereign's  enemies. — 
Mock  not  my  fenfelefs  (Conjuration,  lords  ^ 
This  earth  ihall  have  a  feeling,*  and  thefe  Hones 
Prove  armed  fqldiers,  ere  her  native  king 
Shall  falter  under  foul  rebellion's  arms. 

Bishop.  Fear  not,  my  lord  ;^  that  Power,  that 
made  you  king. 
Hath  power  to  keep  you  king,  in  fpite  of  all. 
The  means  that  heaven  yields  muft  be  embraced. 
And  not  neglefted;  elfe,  if  heaven  would, 

her  child  do  not  m^t,  and  there  is  no  particular  caufe  affigned  for 
cither  her  fmiles  or  her  tears.    Ma  lone. 

From  the  a^al  fmiles  and  tears  of  the  long  parted  mother,  &c. 
we  may,  I  think,  fufficiently  infer  that  (he  had  met  with  her  child. 

Steevens. 

•  f  Guard  it,  /  fray  tbee,'\    Guard  it,  fignifies  here,  as  in  many 
other  places,  ^or^-fr  it.     Malone. 

*  This  earth  Jball  ha^e  a  feeling^     Perhaps  Milton  had  not 
ibrgot  this  palTage,  when  he  wrote,  in  his  Comus — 

•'  dumb  t^gs  fhall  be  mov'd  to  fympathize, 

**  And  the  hxMtt  earth  Jhali  lend  her  nerves ,  and  ihake." 

Steevens. 

9  Fear  not,  my  lord-,  drc]    Of  this  fpeech,   the  four  laft  lines 

were  rcftored  from  the  firft  edition  by  Mr.  Pope.     They  were,  I 

fnppofc,    omitted  by  the  players  only  to  (horten  the  fcene,  for 

they  are  worthy  of  the  author  and  fuitable  to  the  perfonage. 

JoHNSON% 
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And  we  will  not,  heaven's  offer  we  refufc;^ 
The  profFer'd  means  of  fuccour  and  redrefs. 

jiuM.  He  means,  my  lord,  that  we  are  too  remifs; 
Whilft  Bolingbroke,  through  our  fecuritjr. 
Grows  llrong  and  great,  in  fubftance,  and  in  friends. 

.K.  Rich.  Difcomfortable  coufin !  kno w'ft  thou  not. 
That,  when  the  fearching  eye  of  heaven  is  hid 
Behind  the  globe,  and  lights  the  lower  world,* 
Then  thieves  and  robbers  range  abroad  unfeen. 
In  murders,  and  in  outrage,  bloody  here ; 
But  when,  from  under  this  terreftrial  ball. 
He  fires  the  proud  tops  of  the  eaftern  pines,' 
And  darts  his  light  through  every  guilty  hole. 
Then  murders,  treafons,  and  detefted  fins. 
The  cloakof  night  beingpluck'd  from  off  their  backs, 

9  I  el/e,  if  btiFven  nuouli^ 

Andive  will  not,  heavens  offer  tve  re/u/e;]  Thus  the  qaarta 
1597,  except  that  the  word  if  is  wanting.  The  quarto  1608,  and 
the  late  editions,  read — JnJ  nve  would  not.  The  word  if  was 
fupplied  by  Mr.  Pope.  Both  the  metre  and  the  fenfe  Ihow  that 
it  was  accidentally  omitted  in  the  firft  copy.    Ma  lone. 

*  ■  and  lights  the  lower  nvorld,']  The  old  copies  read — that 
lights.  The  emendation  was  made  by  Dr.  Johnfon.  Senfe  might 
be  obtained  by  a  Aight  tranfpofition,  without  changing  the  words 
of  the  original  text : 

That  *when  the  fearching  eye  of  hea*ven,  that  lights 
The  lower  luorld,  is  hid  behind  the  globe  \ — 

By  the  lower  world,  as  the  paifage  is  amended  by  Dr.  Johnfon,  we 

muft  underfland,  a  ivorld  lower  than  this  of  ours;  I  fuppofe,  our 

Antipodes,     M  a  L  o  N  E . 

That  this  is  the  fenfe  of  the  pailage,  is  obvious  from  the  King's 

application  of  the  fimile : 

'*  So,  when  this  thief,  this  traitor  Bolingbroke,— 
'*  Who  all  this  while  hath  revell'd  in  the  night, 
"  Whilft  we  were  wand 'ring  with  the  antipodes, — 
**  Shall  fee  us  rifing  in  our  throne  the  eaft,"  &:c.    Hsnley. 
The  lower  ivorld  may  fignify  our  nvorld.     Malon  e. 

*  He  fires  the  proud  tops  of  the  eaftern  pines,"]  It  is  not  eafy  to 
point  out  an  image  more  ftriking  and  beautiful  than  this,  in  any 
poet,  whether  ancient  ox  modern*    Stsevbns. 
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Stand  bare  and  naked,  trembling  at  themfelves  ? 
So  when  this  thief,  this  traitor,  bolingbroke, — 
Who  all  this  while  hath  reveird  in  the  night, 
Whilft  we  were  wand'ring  with  the  antipodes, — 
Shall  fee  us  riling  in  our  throne  the  eaft. 
His  treafons  will  fit  blufhing  in  his  face. 
Not  able  to  endure  the  fight  of  day. 
But,  felf-affrighted,  tremble  at  his  fin. 
Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough-rude  fea 
Can  wafti  the  balm  from  an  anointed  king: 
The  breath  of  worldly  men  cannot  depofe 
The  deputy  elefted  by  the  Lord :  *    . 
For  every  man  that  Bolingbroke  hath  prefs'd. 
To  lift  Ihrewd  fteel  againft  our  golden  crown, 

'  The  breath  of  nvorldly  men,  &c.]  Here  is  the  dod^rine  of  inde- 
feafible  right  expreifed  in  the  flrongeft  terms;  but  our  poet  did  not 
learn  it  in  the  reign  of  K.  James^  to  which  it  is  now  the  prance 
of  all  writers,  whofe  opinions  are  regulated  by  fafhion  or  intereft, 
to  impute  the  original  of  every  tenet  which  they  have  been  taught 
to  think  falfe  or  ^oliih.    Johnson. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  palliate  the  condudl  of  the  wretched  Japes ; 
but  the  truth  is  that  the  inherent  rights  of  the  people  had  been  ill 
underflood*  or  rather  were  not  acknowledged,  oy  his  predeceiTors. 
The  do^rine  of  the  divine  right  of  kines,  and  of  the  paflive  obe- 
dience of  fubjefts,  have  never  been  earned  further  in  any  country 
than  in  this  iiland,  while  the  houfe  of  Tudor  fate  on  the  throne. 
Of  this  faft,  the  Homilies,  compofed  during  the  reign  of  young 
Edward,  and  appointed  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  to  be  read  in 
churches,  fumifh  ftriking  and  abundant  proof.  Take,  as  an  in- 
ftance,  the  following  extradl  from  the  Homily  againft  Dijohedience 
andnuilful  Rebellion :  "As  the  name  of  the  king  is  very  often  attri- 
buted and  given  unto  God  in  holy  fcriptures,  lo  doth  God  himfclf 
in  the  fame  fcriptures  fometime  vouchiafe  to  communicate  his  name 
with  earthly  />nnces,  terming  them  Gods.'*  impart.  And  in  the 4th 
fart,  we  are  direifled  to  '*  call  to  remembrance  the  heavy  wrath 
and  dreadful  indignation  of  Almighty  God  againft  fubje^  as  do 
§nly  but  iffwardlygrndge,  mutter,  and  murmur  againft  their  governors, 
though  their  inward  treafon,  fo  privily  hatched  in  their  breafts 
come  not  to  an  open  declaration  of  their  doings."     Holt  Whi  te. 

Vol.  VIII.  T 
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God  for  his  Richard  hath  in  heavenly  pay 
A  glorious  angel :  then^  if  angels  fight. 
Weak  men  muft  fall ;  for  heaven  ilill  guards  the 
right. 

£»/^r  Salisbury. 

Welcome,  my  lord  $  How  far  off  lies  your  power? 

SjL.   Nor  near,  nor  further  off,    my  gracious 
lord. 
Than  this  weak  arm :  Difcomfort  guides  my  tongue. 
And  bids  me  fpeak  of  nothing  but  defpair. 
One  day  too  late,  I  fear,  my  noble  lord. 
Hath  clouded  all  thy  happy  days  on  earth : 
O,  call  back  yefterday,  bid  time  return. 
And  thou  (halt  have  twelve  thoufand  fighting  men! 
To-day,  to-day,  unhappy  day,  too  late. 
Overthrows  thy  joys,  friends,  fortune,  and  thy  (late; 
For  all  the  Wellhmen,  hearing  thou  wert  dead. 
Are  gone  to  Bolingbroke,  difpers'd,  and  fled. 

jiuM.  Comfort,  my  liege :  Why  looks  your  grace 

fo  pale  ? 
AT.  Rich.  But  now,  the  blood  of  twenty  thoufand 

men 
Did  triumph  in  my  face,  and  they  are  fled ; 
And,  till  fo  much  blood  thither  come  again. 
Have  I  not  reafon  to  look  pale  and  dead  ?^ 
All  fouls  that  will  be  fafe,  fly  from  my  fide ; 
For  time  hath  fet  a  blot  upon  my  pride. 

4  Have  I  not  reafon  to  look  fale  artd  <icad  ?]  So«  in  K.  Henry  IF* 
P.  II: 

«*  Even  fuch  a  man 

**  So  dull,  io  dead  in  look ^  fo  woe-begone, 
*<  Drew  Priam's  curtains  in  the  dead  of  night.'' 
Again^  in  A  Midjummer  Night's  Dream  : 

**  So  (hould  a  murderer  look,  fo  dead^  fo  gum." 

Malonk. 
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AuM.  Comfort,  my  liegc ;  remember  who  you 
arc. 

K.RicH.  I  had  forgot  myfelf:  Am  I  not  king? 
Awake,  thou  fluggard  ^  majefty !  thou  fleep'ft. 
Is  not  the  king's  name  forty  thoufand  names  ?  ^ 
Arm,  arm^  my  name !  a  puny  fubjedl  ftrikes 
At  thy  great  glory. — Look  not  to  the  ground. 
Ye  favourites  of  a  king ;  Are  we  not  high  ? 
High  be  our  thoughts :  I  know,  my  uncle  York 
Hath  power  enough  to  ferve  our  turn.     But  who 
Comes  here  ? 

Enter  Scroop. 

Scroop.  More  health  and  happinefs  betide  my 
liege. 
Than  can  my  care-tun'd  tongue  deliver  him ! 

K.  Rich.  Mine  ear  is  open,'  and  my  heart  pre- 
pared ; 
The  word  is  worldly  lofs,  thou  canft  unfold. 
Say,  is  my  kingdom  loft?  why,  'twas  my  care; 
And  what  lofs  is  it,  to  be  rid  of  care  ? 
Strives  Bolingbroke  to  be  as  great  as  we  ? 
Greater  he  fhall  not  be ;  if  he  ferve  God, 


J  fluggard — ]    So  the  folio.    The  quartos  have — coward. 

Malovb. 
^  //  not  the  king*s  name  forty  thoufand  names  ^]     Thus,  in  King 
Richard  III: 

•'  Bciidcs,  the  king's  name  is  a  tower  of  ftrength." 
See  a  fpeech  of  Antieonus,  in  Plutarch,  of  this  kind.  Vol.  II, 
p.  199,  4to.  Gr.     S,  w. 

7  Mine  ear  is  open^  &c.]  It  feems  to  be  the  4efign  of  the  poet 
to  raife  Richard  to  efteem  in  his  &11,  and  confequently  to  intereft 
the  reader  in  his  favour.  He  gives  him  only  paifive  fortitude,  the 
virtue  of  a  confeffor,  rather  th^  of  a  king.  In  his  profperity  wc 
iaw  him  imperious  and  oppreflive  \  but  in  his  diflrefs  he  is  wi(e, 
patient,  and  pious,    Johnson. 

T  2 
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We'll  fcrvc  him  too,  and  be  his  fellow  fo : 
Revolt  our  fubjeds  ?  that  we  cannot  mend ; 
They  break  their  faith  to  Gfod,  as  well  as  us : 
Cry,  woe,  deftrudion,  ruin,  lofs,  decay; 
The  worft  is — death,  and  death  will  have  his  day. 
Scroop.    Glad  am  I,  that  your  highnefs  is  fa 

arm'd 
To  bear  the  tidings  of  calamity. 
Like  an  unfeafonable  ftormy  day. 
Which  makes  the  filver  rivers  drown  their  (hores. 
As  if  the  world  were  all  diflblv'd  to  tears ; 
So  high  above  his  limits  fwells  the  rage 
Of  Bolingbroke,  covering  your  fearful  land 
With  hard  bright  fteel,  and  hearts  harder  than  fteel. 
White  beards '  have  arm'd  their  thin  and  hairlefs 

fcalps 
Againft  thy  majefty ;  boys,  with  women's  voices. 
Strive  to  fpeak  big,  and  clap  their  female  joints  * 
In  ftiff  unwieldy  arms  againft  thy  crown : 
Thy  very  beadfmen  learn  to  bend  their  bows' 


7  fFhite  beards — ]     Thus  the  quartos.     The  firft  folio,  ^atb 
a  ridiculous  blunder, — White  6rars.     Steevens. 

* ami  clap  their  femaU  joints — ]    Mr.  Pope  more  elegantly 

reads — and  cla/p—-,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Aibfequent 
editors.     But  the  emendation  does  not  feem  abfolutely  neceifary. 

Malone* 

Clip  would  be  ftill  nearer  than  cla/p,     Ritson. 

Lee,  in  his  Mithridates,  has  imitated  this  paflTage;  Aft  IV; 
"  The  very  boys,  like  Cupids  drefs'd  in  arms, 
**  Clap  their  young  hamefs'd  thighs,  and  truft  to  battle." 

Steevens. 
9  Thy  <very  beadfmen  learn  to  bend  their  botus — ]  Such  is  the 
reading  of  ail  the  copies  ;  yet  I  doubt  whether  beadfmen  be  right, 
for  the  Ixnjj  feems  to  be  mentioned  here  as  the  proper  weapon  of  a 
bead/man.  The  king's  beadfmen  were  his  chaplains.  Trevifa  calls 
himfelf  the  beadfman  of  his  patron.  Beadfman  might  likewife  be 
any  man  maintained  by  charity  to  pray  for  his  benefaftor.  Han- 
mer  reads — the  very  beadfman^  but  th^  is  better.    Johnson. 
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Of  double-fatal  yew*  againft  thy  ftatc; 
Yea,  diftafF  women  manage  rufty  bills 
Againft  thy  feat :  both  young  and  old  rebel. 
And  all  goes  worfe  than  I  have  power  to  tell. 

K.  Rich.  Too  well,  too  well,  thou  tell 'ft  a  talc 
fo  ill. 
Where  is  the  earl  of  Wiltfliire  ?  where  is  Bagot? 
What  is  become  of  Bufhy  ?  where  is  Green?' 


The  readine  of  the  text  is  right  enough  :  *'  As  boys  drive  to 
fpeak  big,  and  clafp  their  efieminate  joints  in  (Uff*  unwieldy  arms," 
&:c.  '*  fo  his  very  headfnun  learn  to  bend  their  bows  againft  him.'* 
Their  does  not  abfolutely  denote  that  the  btyw  was  their  ufual  or 
proper  weapon ;  but  only  taken  up  and  appropriated  by  them  on 
this  occaiion.     Percy. 

*  Of  double-fatal ye^ — ]  Called  /o,  becaufe  the  leaves  of  the 
yew  are  poifon,  and  the  wood  is  employed  for  inftrnments  of 
death-     Warburton. 

From  fome  of  the  ancient  fhitutes  it  appears  that  every  Englifh- 
man,  while  archery  was  pradifed,  was  obliged  to  keep  in  his  houfe 
either  a  bow  oi  ye<w  or  fome  other  wood.  It  (hould  feem  there- 
fore that  j^oi;/  were  not  only  planted  in  church-yards  to  defend  the 
churches  from  the  wind>  out  on  account  of  their  ufe  in  making 
b<nA35 ;  while  by  the  benefit  of  being  fecured  in  enclofed  places, 
their  poifonous  quality  was  kept  from  doing  mifchief  to  cattle. 

Stbevbns« 

'  Where  is  the  earl  of  Wiltjbire  f  tuhere  is  Bagot  ? 

What  is  become  of  Bujhy  f  nuhere  is  Green  fJ  Here  are  four  of 
them  named ;  and,  within  a  very  few  lines,  the  king  hearing  they  had 
made  their  peace  with  Bolingbroke,  calls  them  three  JudsSks.  But 
how  was  their  peace  made  ?  Why,  with  the  lofs  of  their  heads. 
This  being  explained,  Aumerle  fays : 

'*  Is  Bulhy,  Green,  and  the  eari  of  Wi^^fl^ifc  <lcad  ?" 
So  that  Bagot  ought  to  be  left  out  of  the  queftion  :  and,  indeed  he 
had  made  the  beft  of  his  way  for  Chefter,  and  from  thence  had 
efcaped  into  Ireland. 

The  poet  could  not  be  guilty  of  fo  much  forgetfulncfs  and  abfur- 
dity.  The  tranfcribers  muft  have  blundered.  It  feems  probable 
to  me  that  he  wrote,  as  I  have  conjedurally  altered  the  text : 

Where  is  the  earl  of  Wiltfhire  f  ivbere  is  he  got  ? 
i.  e.  into  what  corner  of  my  dominions  is  ht  flunk  and  abfconded. 

Theobald. 
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That  they  have  let  the  dangerous  cttertiy 
Meafure  our  confines  with  fuch  peaceful  fteps  ? 
If  we  prevail,  their  heads  fhall  pay  for  it* 
I  warrant,  they  have  made  peace  with  Bolingbroke. 

Scroop.  Peace  have  they  made  with  him,  indeed, 
my  lord. 

K.  Rich.  O  villains,  vipers,  damn'd  without  re^ 

dcmption  I 
Dogs,  eafily  won  to  fawn  on  any  man ! 
Snakes,  in  my  heart-blood  warm'd,  that  fting  my 

heart! 
Three  JudaiTes,  each  one  thrice  worfe  than  Judas ! 
Would  they  make  peace  ?  terrible  hell  make  war 
Upon  their  fpotted  fouls  for  this  offence ! 

Scroop.  Sweet  love,  I  fee,  changing  his  property. 
Turns  to  the  foureft  and  moft  deadly  hate : — 
Again  uncurfe  their  fouls ;  their  peace  is  made 
With  heads,  and  not  with  hands :  thofe  whom  you 

curfe. 
Have  felt  the  worfl  of  death's  deflroying  wound. 
And  lie  full  low,  graved  *  in  the  hollow  ground. 


This  emendation  Dr.  Warburton  adopts.  Hanmer  leaves  a  blank 
after  Wiltfhire.  I  bdievc  the  author,  rather  than  tranfcriber, 
made  a  miflake.  Whfre  is  be  goty  does  not  found  in  my  ear  like  an 
txpreffion  of  Shakfpeare.    Johnson. 

I  agree  with  Johnfon  in  thinking  that  this  was  a  miflake  of  the 
anthor's,  becaufe  we  find  a  miflake  of  the  fame  nature  in  the  fecond 
adl,  where  Bolingbroke  fays,  that  Briflol  caflle  was  held  by  Bufhy 
and  Bagot ;  yet  it  is  cenain  that  Bagot  was  not  taken  at  Briflol,  for 
we  find  him  afterwards  accufing  Aumerle  of  treafon ;  and  in  the 
parting  fcene  between  him.  Green,  and  Bufhy,  he  declares  his  in- 
tention of  flying  to  the  King  in  Ireland.     M.  Mason. 

Perhaps  Shakfpeare  intended  to  mark  more  flrongly  the  pertur- 
bation of  the  kine  by  making  him  inquire  at  nr^  for  Bagot, 
whofe  loyalty,  on  further  recolleflion,  might  fhow  him  the  impro- 
priety of  his  qneflion.    Malone. 

* graved ]     The  verb,  to  groove,  is  not  peculiar  to 
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AuM.  Is  Bufhy^  Green,  and  the  carl  of  Wilt- 
fliire,  dead? 

Scroop.  Yea,  all  of  them  at  Briftol  loft  their 

heads. 
AuM.  Where  is  the  duke  my  father  with  his  power  ? 

•    K.  Rich.  No  matter  where  j  of  comfort  no  man 

fpeak: 
Let's  talk  of  graves,  of  worms,  and  epitaphs ; 
Make  duft  our  paper,  and  with  rainy  eyes 
Write  forrow  on  the  bofom  of  the  earth. 
Let's  choofe  executors,  and  talk  of  wills; 
And  yet  not  fo, — for  what  can  we  bequeath. 
Save  our  depofed  bodies  to  the  ground  ? 
Our  lands,  our  lives,  and  all  are  Bolingbroke<% 
And  nothing  can  we  call  our  own,  but  deatlfl 
And  that  fmall  model  of  the  barren  earth,^ 
Which  ferves  as  parte  and  cover  to  our  bones.* 
For  heaven's  fake,  let  us  fit  upon  the  ground, 

Shakfpeare.    So,  in  Gower  De  Cmfeffitme  Amantis,  lib.  iii.  foL  j8 : 
**  Unto  the  hound,  onto  the  raven, 
**  She  was  none  otherwife  gneven.*'    St  e s  v  e  ns. 

5  And  that  fmall  model  of  the  barren  earth ^  He  ufcs  model  for 
mntld.  That  earth,  which  clofing  upon  the  body,  takes  its  form. 
This  interpretation  the  next  line  feems  to  authorize.    Johnson. 

Perhaps,  all  that  modeU  in  the  prefent  inftance,  means,  is  the 
fepulchral  hillock  of  earth  which  alcertains  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  body  beneath  it.    In  this  fenfe  it  may  be  termed  its  model. 

Steetens* 
Shakfpeare  generally  ufes  models  not  for  an  exemplar^  but  for  a 
thing  made  after  a  pattern.     So,  in  a  former  fcene  of  this  play : 

«*  thou  fee'ft  thy  wretched  brother  die, 

"  Who  was  the  model  oi  thy  father's  life." 
See  Vol.  VI.  p.  321,  n.  5.    Models  however,  may  be  ufed  for 
motdd.    See  Minlhieu's  Dict.  in  v.    M alone. 

*  Which  ferves  as  fafle  &c.]  A  metaphor,  not  of  the  moft 
fublime  kind,  taken  from  a//>.    Johnson. 
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And  tell  fad  ftories  t)f  the  death  of  kings : — 

How  feme  have  been  depos'd,  feme  flain  in  war ; 

Some  haunted  by  the  ghofts  they  have  depos'd;' 

Some  poifon'd  by  their  wives,  fome  fleeping  kill'd; 

All  murder'd : — For  within  the  hollow  crown. 

That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king. 

Keeps  death  his  court :  and  there  the  antick  fits/ 

Scoffing  his  ftate,  and  grinning  at  his  pomp ; 

Allowing  him  a  breath,  a  little  fccne 

To  monarchize,  be  fear'd,  and  kill  with  looks ; 

Infufing  him  with  felf  and  vain  conceit, — 

As  if  this  flefli,  which  walls  about  our  life. 

Were  brafs  impregnable ;  and,  humour'd  thus. 

Comes  at  the  laft,  and  with  a  little  pin 

BoJft  through  his  caftle  wall,  and — farewell  king! 

CovSr  your  heads,  and  mock  not  flefti  and  blood 

With  folemn  reverence ;  throw  away  refpedt. 

Tradition,*^  form,  and  ceremonious  duty. 

For  you  have  but  miftook  me  all  this  while : 

I  live  with  bread  like  you,  feel  want,  tafte  grief. 

Need  friends: — Subjeded  thus. 

How  can  you  fay  to  me — I  am  a  king  ? 

'i  the  ghofls  they  have  depos'd ;]     Such  is  the  reading  of  all 

the  old  copies.     The  modern  eaitors,  in  the  room  of  have  depos'd, 
{vLh^itwita  difpojfe/s'd.     Stebvens. 

* there  the  antick  ^/j,]     Here  is  an  allufion  to  the  atttick  or 

Jbol  of  old  farces,  whofe  chief  part  is  to  deride  and  difturb  the 
graver  and  more  fplendid  perfonages.     Johnson. 

If  there  be  any  fuch  allafion  intended,  it  is  to  the  old  Vice,  who, 
indeed,  appears  to  have  been  fuch  a  charader  as  Dr.  Johnfon  de- 
fcribes.     The  Fool  was  rather  introduced  to  be  laughed  at. 

RiTSON. 

So,  in  the  Firft  Part  of  K.  Henry  VI: 

"  Thou  antick  death,  which  laugh 'fl  us  here  to  fcorn !" 

Steevens, 

9  Tradition,']  This  word  feeroshere  ufed  iov  traditional praS ices: 
that  is,  eftahlijhed  or  cuftomary  homage,     Johnson. 
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Car.  My  lord,  wife  men  ne'er  wail  their  prefent 
woes, 
But  prefently  prevent  the  ways  to  wail. 
To  fear  the  foe,  fince  fear  oppreflcth  ftrength, 
Gives,  in  your  weaknefs,  ftrength  unto  your  foe. 
And  fo  your  follies  fight  againft  yourfelf. 
Fear,  and  be  flain ,-  no  worfe  can  come,  to  fight : 
And  fight  and  die,  is  death  deftroying  death;* 
Where  fearing  dying,  pays  death  fervile  breath. 

AuM.  My  father  hath  a  power,  inquire  of  him  ;^ 
And  learn  to  make  a  body  of  a  limb. 

K.  Rich.  Thou  chid 'ft  me  well : — Proud  Boling- 
broke,  I  come 
To  change  blows  with  thee  for  our  day  of  doom. 
This  ague-fit  of  fear  is  over-blown ;  ^ 

An  eafy  talk  it  is,  to  win  our  own. 

Say,  Scroop,  where  lies  our  uncle  with  his  power? 
Speak  fweetly,  man,  although  thy  looks  be  four. 

Scroop.  Men  judge  by  the  complexion  of  the 
(ky 

The  ftate  and  inclination  of  the  day : 
So  may  you  by  my  dull  and  heavy  eye. 

My  tongue  hath  but  a  heavier  tale  to  fay. 
I  play  the  torturer,  by  fmall  and  fmall. 
To  lengthen  out  the  worft  that  muft  be  fpoken : — 
Your  uncle  York  hath  join'd  with  Bolingbroke; 
And  all  your  northern  caftles  yielded  up. 
And  all  your  fouthern  gentlemen  in  arms 
Upon  his  party. 

K.  Rich.  Thou  haft  faid  enough. 

Belhrew  thee,  coufin,  which  didft  lead  me  forth 

[To  AUMERLE. 

*  death  deftroying  death  {\     That  is,  to   die  fighting ,    is  to 

return  the  evil  that  we  fufFer,  to  deftroy  the  deftroycrs.     I  once 
read  death  defying  death ;  but  deftroying  is  as  well.     Johnson. 
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Of  that  fwcet  way  I  was  in  to  defpair ! 

What  fay  you  now  ?  What  comfort  have  wc  now  ? 

By  heaven.  Til  hate  him  evcrlaftingly. 

That  bids  me  be  of  comfort  *  any  more. 

Go,  to  Flint  caftle ;  there  I'll  pine  away ; 

A  king,  woe's  flave,  fhall  kingly  woe  obey. 

That  power  I  have,  difcharge;  and  let  them  go 

To  ear  the  land  *  that  hath  fome  hope  to  grow. 

For  I  have  none : — Let  no  man  fpeak  again 

To  alter  this,  for  counfel  is  but  vain. 

AuM.  My  liege,  one  word. 

K.  Rich.  He  does  me  double  wrong. 

That  wounds  me  with  the  flatteries  of  his  tongue. 
Difcharge  my  followers,  let  them  hence; — ^Away, 
From  Richard's  night,  to  Bolingbroke's  fair  day. 

[Exeunf. 

J  77/  bate  him  evirlaftiMgly , 
That  bids  me  be  of  comfort'^']  This  fentiroent  is  drawn  from 
nature.  Nothiog  is  more  ofienfive  to  a  mind  convinced  that  its 
diftrefs  is  without  a  remedy,  and  preparing  to  fubmit  quietly  to 
irrefiftible  calamity,  than  thefe  petty  and  conjeftured  comforts 
which  unikilful  omcioufnefs  thinks  it  virtue  to  adminifter. 

Johnson. 

4  To  car  tie  land — ]  i.  c.  to  plough  it.     So,   in  AlPs  nveil  that 
ends  nvell', 

**  He  that  ears  my  land,  fpares  my  team."    Ste evens. 
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SCENE      III. 

Wales.     Brfore  Flint  CaftleJ 

Enter  with  drum  and  colours,   BoLiNaBROKE  and 
Forces  I  York,  Northumberland,  and  Others. 

BoLiNG.  So  that  by  this  intelligence  we  learn. 
The  Welftimcn  are  difpers'd;  and  Salilbury 
Is  ^one  to  meet  the  king,  who  lately  landed. 
With  fome  few  private  friends,  upon  this  coaft. 

North.  The  news  is  very  fair  and  good,  my  lord; 
Richard,  not  far  from  hence,  hath  hid  his  head. 

ToRK.  It  would  befeem  the  lord  Northumberland, 
To  fay — king  Richard : — Alack  the  heavy  day. 
When  fuch  a  facred  king  fhould  hide  his  head ! 

North.  Your  grace  miftakes  me ;  *  only  to  be  brief. 
Left  I  his  title  out. 

ToRK.  The  time  hath  been. 

Would  you  have  been  fo  brief  with  him,  he  would 
Have  been  fo  brief  with  you,  to  fhorten  you. 
For  taking  fo  the  head,'  your  whole  head's  length. 

BoLiNG.  Miftake  not,  uncle,  further  than  you 
fhould. 

'  Flint  CaftUJ]  In  our  former  edition  I  had  called  this  fcene 
the  fame  with  the  preceding.  That  was  at  Barkloughly  caftle,  on 
the  coaft  where  Richard  landed ;  hut  Bolingbroke  never  inarched 
further  in  Wales  than  to  Flint.  The  interview  between  him  and 
Richard  was  at  the  caflle  of  Flint,  where  this  fcene  (hould  be  faid 
to  lie,  or  rather  in  the  camp  of  Bolingbroke  before  that  caftle. — 
**  Go  to  Flint  caftle."    Sec  above.     Ste evens. 

^  Tour  grace  miftakes  mc ;]  The  word — m<,  which  is  wanting  in 
the  old  copies,  was  fupplied  by  Sir  T.  Hanmer.     Stebveks. 

"  For  taking  fo  the  heaJy]  To  take  the  bead  is,  to  acl  without 
reftraint;  to  take  undue  liberties.  We  now  fay,  we  give  the 
horfe  /'//  heady  when  we  relax  the  reins.     Johnson. 
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ToRK.  Take  not,  good  coufin,  further  than  you 
ihould. 
Left  you  mif-take:    The  heavens  arc  o'er  your 
head. 
Bo  LING.  I  know  it,  uncle;  and  oppofc  not 
Myfelf  againft  their  will. — But  who  comes  here?* 

Enter  Percy. 

Well,  Harry;  what,  will  not  this  caftle  yield?' 

Percy.  The  caftle  royally  is  mann'd,  my  lord, 
Againft  thy  entrance. 

BoLiNG.  Royally! 
Why,  it  contains  no  king  ? 

Percy.  Yes,  my  good  lord. 

It  doth  contain  a  king ;  king  Richard  lies 
Within  the  limits  of  yon  lime  and  ftone : 
And  with  him  are  lord  Aumerle,  lord  Salift)ury, 
Sir  Stephen  Scroop;  befides  a  clergyman 
Of  holy  reverence,  who,  I  cannot  learn. 

North.  Belike,  it  is  the  bifliop  of  Carlifle. 

*  /  kftonv  //,  uncle ;  and  oppoje  not 
Myfelf  againft  their  woilL — But  ivho  comes  here^]    Thcfc  lines 
fhould  be  regulated  thus : 

/  ino^w  it,  uncle ;  anil  oppofe  not  myfelf 
Againft  their  twill.     But  nvho  comet  here? 
Sach  is  the  regulation  of  the  old  copies.    Ma  lone. 

I  regard  the  word  myfelf  as  an  interpolation,  and  conceive 
Shakfpeare  to  have  written — 

and  oppofe  not 

Againft  their  will. 
To  oppofe  may  be  here  a  verb  neuter.     So,  in  K.  Lear: 

**  a  fervant,  thrill'd  with  remorfe, 

**  Opposed  againft  x)[it  2i&^*^     Steevens. 
7  Well,  Harry,  nvhat,  loill  not  this  caftle  yield ?'\    The  old  cony 
deftroys  the  metre  by  reading — Welcome,  Harry ;—     The  emenda- 
tion is  Sir  T.  Hanmer 's.    Steevens. 
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BoLiNG.  Noble  lord,  fTb  North. 

Go  to  the  rude  ribs  of  that  ancient  caftle;  * 
Through  brazen  trumpet  fend  the  breath  of  parle 
Into  his  ruin'd  ears,  and  thus  deliver. 
Harry  Bolingbroke 

On  both  his  knees,  doth  kifs  king  Richard's  hand; 
And  fends  allegiance,  and  true  faith  of  heart. 
To  his  moft  royal  perfon :  hither  come 
Even  at  his  feet  to  lay  my  arms  and  power; 
Provided  that,  my  banilhment  repealed. 
And  lands  reftor'd  again,  be  freely  granted : 
If  not,  I'll  ufe  the  advantage  of  my  power. 
And  lay  the  fummer's  dull  with  Ihowers  of  blood, 
Rain'd  from  the  wounds  of  flaughter*d  Englifhmen : 
The  which,  how  for  off  from  the  mind  of  Boling- 
broke 
It  is,  fuch  crimfon  tempeft  fhould  bedrench 
The  frefti  green  lap  of  fair  king  Richard's  land. 
My  ftooping  duty  tenderly  (hall  ihow. 
Go,  fignify  as  much;  while  here  we  march 
Upon  the  grafly  carpet  of  this  plain. — 

[Northumberland  advances  to  the  Caftle^  with 
a  Trumpet. 
Let's  march  without  the  noife  of  threatening  drum. 
That  from  the  caftle's  totter'd  battlements 
Our  fair  appointments  may  be  well  perus'd. 
Methinks,  king  Richard  and  myfelf  fhould  meet 
With  no  lefs  terror  than  the  elements 


•  Noble  lord. 
Go  to  the  rude  ribs,  &c.]    It  is  obfcrvabic  that  our  author  in 
his  addrefles  to  perfons,  often  be^ns  with  an  hemiflich.     So«  in 
Troilus  and  Creffida,  Ad  II.  fc.  iil ; 
"  Agam.  Princes f 

"  What  grief  hath  fet  the  jaundice  on  your  checks?" 
This  obfervation  may  be  of  ule  in  other  places,  where  in  the 
old  copies,  by  the  miftake  of  the  tranfcriber,  the  metre  is  deilroyed 
by  this  regulation  not  being  obferved.    Malowe. 
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Of  fire  and  water,  when  their  thund'ring  fhock 
At  meeting  tears  the  cloudy  cheeks  of  heavcib 
Be  he  the  fire,  I'll  be  the  yielding  water: 
The  rage  be  his,  while  on  the  earth  1  rain 
My  waters;  on  the  earth,  and  not  en  him^ 
March  oii»  and  hurk  king  Richard  how  he  look». 

A  parte  founded^  and  anfwered  by  another  trumpet 
within.  Flourijh.  Enter  on  the  walls  King  Ri- 
chard, the Bijhop  ^Carlifle,^  Aumerle,  Scroop, 
tf»rf  Salisbury. 

ToKK.  See,  fee,  king  Richard  doth  himfelf  ap- 
pear,* 
As  doth  the  blufliing  difcontented  fun 
From  out  the  fiery  portal  of  the  eaft ; 
When  he  perceives  the  envious  clouds  are  bent 
To  dim  his  glory,  and  to  ftain  the  track 
Of  his  bright  paifage  to  the  Occident. 
Yet  looks  he  like  a  king ;  behold,  his  eye. 
As  bright  as  is  the  eagle's,  lightens  forth 
Controlling  majefty;  Alack,  alack,  for  woe. 
That  any  harm  Ihould  ftain  fo  fair  a  fhow ! 

K.  Rich.  We  are  amaz'd ;  and  thus  long  have 
we  ftood 
To  watch  the  fearful  bending  of  thy  knee, 

fTo  Northumberland. 
^  thy  lawful  king: 

And  if  we  be,  how  dare  thy  joints  forget 


9  — /^^  B^f  o/'Carliflc,]  was  Thomas  Mcrkcs.  Walpole. 

*  Ser,  fee^  king  Richard  doth  himfelf  mpfear,']  The  following  fix 
lines  are  abfurdly  given  to  Bolingbrokc,  who  is  made  to  condemn 
his  own  conduct  and  difculp  the  kinjg's.  It  is  plain  thefe  fix  and 
the  four  following  all  belong  to  York.     Wa&burton. 

It  fhoold  be  obferved  that  the  four  laft  of  thefe  lines  are  in  al^ 
the  copies  given  to  York.    Stbbybns, 
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To  pay  their  awful  duty  to  our  prefencc  ? 
If  we  be  nor,  fhow  us  the  hand  of  God 
That  hath  difnnifs'd  us  from  our  ftewardfhip ; 
For  well  we  know,  no  hand  of  blood  and  bone 
Can  gripe  the  facred  handle  of  our  fcepter, 
Unlefs  he  do  profane,  ileal,  or  ufurp. 
And  though  you  think,  that  all,  as  you  have  done. 
Have  torn  their  fouls,  by  turning  them  from  us. 
And  we  are  barren,  and  bereft  of  friends  ;— 
Yet  know, — my  mailer,  God  omnipotent. 
Is  muft'ring  in  his  clouds,  on  our  behalf. 
Armies  of  peftilence ;  and  they  fhall  ftrikc 
Your  children  yet  unborn,  and  unbegot. 
That  lift  your  vaflal  hands  againll  my  head. 
And  threat  the  glory  of  my  precious  crown. 
Tell  Bolingbroke,  (for  yond',  methinks,  he  is,) 
That  every  ftride  he  makes  upon  my  land. 
Is  dangerous  treafon :  He  is  come  to  ope 
The  purple  teftament  of  bleeding  war ; ' 
But  ere  the  crown  he  looks  for  live  in  peace. 
Ten  thoufand  bloody  crowns  of  mothers*  fons 
Shall  ill  become  the  flower  of  England's  face;  ♦ 
Change  the  complexion  of  her  maid-pale  peace 

*  The  purple  teftament  of  bleeding  wtfr;]  I  onCC  thonght  that 
Shakfpeare  might  have  had  the  facred  book  (which  is  frequently 
covered  with  purple  leather)  in  his  thoughts;  but  the  following 
note  renders  fuch  a  fuppofition  extremely  doubtfiaL    Malonb. 

I  believe  our  author  ufes  the  word  teftament  in  its  legal  fenfe. 
Bolingbroke  is  come  to  open  the  teftament  of  war,  that  he  may 
perufe  what  is  decreed  there  in  his  favour.  Purple  is  an  epithet 
referring  to  the  future  effbfion  of  blood.     Stbbv e  i<rs. 

Mr.  Steevens  is  certainly  right  in  his  interpretation  o£  this  palSage. 
See  Julius  Cafar: 

«*  Now,  while  ytynx  pwrplei\sx^^  do  reck  and  finoke^ 
**  Fulfil  your  pleafnre."    -Malone. 
■•  But  ere  the  crown  he  looks  for  Irve  in  peace ^ 
Ten  thoufand  bloody  crofwns  of  mothers*  fons 

Shall  ill  become  the  flvwer  of  England* $  face  \\  By  the  fhwer  of 
England* s  face  is  meant  the  choiceil  youAs  of  England,  who  (haU 
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To  fcarlet  indignation^  and  bedew 

Her  paftures*  grafs  with  faithful  Englifh  blood. 

North.  The  King  of  heaven  forbid,  our  lord  the 
king 
Should  fo  with  civil  and  uncivil  arms 
Be  rulh'd  upon!  Thy  thrice-noble  coufin, 
Harry  Bolingbroke,  doth  humbly  kifs  thy  hand^ 
And  by  the  honourable  tomb  he  fwears. 
That  ilands  upon  thy  royal  grandfire's  bones; 
And  by  the  royalties  of  both  your  bloods. 
Currents  that  fpring  from  one  mod  gracious  head; 
And  by  the  buried  hand  of  warlike  Gaunt;* 

be  flauehtered  in  this  quarrel,  or  have  hloody  crotvm.  The  fionver 
cf  England* s  face ^  to  defign  her  choiceft  youth,  is  a  fine  and  noble 
cxpr^on.  Pericles,  l^  a  (imilar  thought,  faid  **  that  the  de- 
ftrudlion  of  the  Athenian  youth  was  a  fatality  like  cutting  off  the 
fpring  from  the  year."    War  b  u  r  to n. 

Dr.  Warburton  reads — light  in  p^ace,  but  /ivf  in  peace  is  more 
fuitable  to  Richard's  intention,  which  is  to  tell  him,  that  though 
he  (hould  get  the  crown  by  rebellion,  it  will  be  long  before  it  will 
live  in  peace,  be  fo  fettled  as  to  be  firm.  The  fltnver  of  England's 
face 9  is  very  happily  explained .     Johnson. 

Theflvwer  of  England* s  face ,  I  believe,  means  England* s  flvwery 
face 9  the  flvwery  furface  of  England* s  foil.     The  fame   kind  of 

expreffion  is  ufcd  in  Sidney's  Arcadia ^  p.  2 :  ** opening  the 

cherry  of  her  lips,"  i.e.  her  cherry  lips.     Again,  p.  240,'  edit. 

'^(ilZ  •  ** the  fweet  and  beautiful^^nivr  of  her  face** 

Again,  DravtOD,  in  Mortimer  s  Epiffle  to  ^ueen  Ifabell: 
•*  And  in  the  field  advance  our  plumy  crcft, 
•*  And  march  upon  fair  England's ^ow'ry  hreafl** 

Stsbvens. 
*  Her  paftures'  grafs — ]      Old  copies — paftors.     Corredled  by 
Mr.  Theobald.     Malone. 

3  And  hy  the  buried  hand  of  warlike  Gaunt  y\     Dr.  Warburton 
would  read — 

And  by  the  waxlike  hand  of  buried  Gaunt ; 
and  thb,   no  doubt,  was  Shakfpeare's  meaning,  though  he  has 
afiededly  mifplaced  the  epithets.  Thus,  in  King  John,  we  have — 

•*  There  is  no  malice  in  this  burning  coal," 
infteadof — 

*'  There  is  no  mmlic€  burning  in  diis  coal." 
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And  by  the  worth  and  honour  of  himfelf, 
Comprifing  all  that  may  be  fworn  or  faid, — 
His  coming  hither  hath  no  further  fcope. 
Than  for  his  lineal  royalties^  and  to  beg 
Enfranchifement  immediate  on  his  knees  { 
Which  on  thy  royal  party  granted  once. 
His  eiittering  arms  he  will  commend  ^  to  ruft. 
His  barbed  deeds  to  (tables^  and  his  heart 
To  faithful  fervice  of  your  majefty. 
This  fwears  he,  as  he  is  a  prince,  is  juft; 
And,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  credit  him. 

K.  Rich.  Northumberland,  fay, — thus  the  king 

returns ; 

His  noble  coufin  is  right  welcome  hither ; 
And  all  the  number  of  his  fair  demands 
Shall  be  accompIifh*d  without  contradidtion : 
With  all  the  gracious  utterance  thou  haft. 
Speak  to  his  gentle  hearing  kind  commends. — 

Again,  in  j^  Miifummer  Night's  Dream  : 

*«  But  tarthl'ier  happy  ;*  inftcad  of  "  earthly  happier*^ 
Again,  in  King  Henry  VI.  P.  II : 

"  ThcTc  hands  arc  free  from  guiltlejs  bloodfieddtng,** 
inftcad  of— 

**  Thtk  guiltle/s  hands  arc  free  from  bloodihcdding." 
Again,  ibid,  in  P.  Ill: 

**  Until  my  mhjbap'dtntftk  that  hears  this  head,*' 
inftcad  of— 

"  Until  my  headxhaX  this  misfhap'd  trunk  bears." 
Again,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

**  We  cannot  call  her  ivinds  and  nMsters,  Jighs  and  tears  I* 
inftcad  of— 

«  We  cannot  call  \itxfighs  and  tears,  ^inds  andtvatersJ* 
and  in  the  fame  play  we  have  proof  of  hamefs,  for  hamefs  of  proofs 
as  clfcwhere,  mtferahle  moft,  for  moft  mijerahle ;    defperately  mortal, 
for  mortally  defferate\  oQims  of  precept,  iot  precept  ofaBion\  8cc» 

RiTSON* 

*  commend — ]  i.  c.  commit.     Sec  Minlheu's  Di£^.  in  v. 

Mjlloku 

Vol.  VIII.  U 
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We  do  debafe  ourfclf,  coufin,  do  we  not, 

[To  AUMBRIE. 

To  look  fo  poorly,  and  to  fpeak  fo  lair  ? 
Shall  we  call  back  Northumberland,  and  fend 
Defiance  to  the  traitor,  and  fo  die  ? 

AuM.  No,  my  good  lord  ,•  let's  fight  with  gentle 
words. 
Till  time  lend  friends,  and  friends  their  helpful 
fwords, 

K.  Rich.  O  God !  o  God !  that  e'er  this  tongue 

of  mine. 
That  laid  the  fentence  of  dread  banifliment 
On  yon  proud  man,  Ihould  take  it  off  again 
With  words  of  footh !  ^  O,  that  I  were  as  great 
As  is  my  grief,  or  leffer  than  my  name ! 
Or  that  I  could  forget  what  I  have  been ! 
Or  not  remember  what  I  muft  be  now ! 
Sweiril  thou,  proud  heart?  I'll  give  thee  fcope  to 

beat. 
Since  foes  have  fcope  to  beat  both  thee  and  me. 

jii/M.  Northumberland  comes  back  from  Bo* 
lingbroke. 

X.  Rich.  What  muft  the  king  do  now  ?  Muft  he 
fubmit  ? 
The  king  fhall  do  it.     Muft  he  be  depos'd  ? 
The  king  ftiall  be  contented :  Muft  he  lofe 
The  name  of  king  ?  o'God's  name,  let  it  go ; 
I'll  give  my  jewels,  for  a  fet  of  beads ; 
My  gorgeous  palace,  for  a  hermitage ; 
My  gay  apparel,^  for  an  alms-man's  gown ; 

'  fFitb  nvords  of  footh !]  Sooth  is  f<weft  as  well  as  true.  In  this 
place  Jboth  TDSZhs/iMeetnefs  or  foftnefs,  a  fignification  yet  retained 
in  the  verb  to  footh.    Johnson. 

•  ^  Myg^y  apparel^    &c.]     Dr.  Grey  obferves,    **  that    King 
Richard's  expence  in  regard  to  diefs^  was  very  e^traordioaiy.'* 
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My  figur'd  goblets,  for  a  difh  of  wood ; 

My  fceptcr,  for  a  palmer's  walking-ftaff ; 

My  fubjeds,  for  a  pair  of  carved  faints ; 

And  my  large  kingdom  for  a  little  grave, 

A  little  little  grave,  an  obfcure  grave : — 

Or  ril  be  buried  in  the  king's  highway^ 

Some  way  of  common  trade,'  where  fubje(3's*  feet 

May  hourly  trample  on  their  fovereign's  head  :• 

For  on  my  heart  they  tread,  now  whilft  I  live ; 

And,  buried  once,  why  not  upon  my  head  ? 

Aumerle,  thou  weep'ft;  My  tender-hearted  cou- 

fin!— 
We'll  make  foul  weather  with  defpifed  tears ; 
Our  fighs,  and  they,  Ihall  lodge  the  fummer  corn. 
And  make  a  dearth  in  this  revolting  land. 

Holinlhed  has  the  fame  remark;  and  adds»  that  he  had  **  one  cote 
which  he  caufed  to  be  made  for  him  of  gold  and  ftone,  valued  at 
30>ooo  marks."    Steevens. 

Stowe,  in  his  Survey,  fays,  '*  to  the  value  of  three  thouftmi, 
roxfim.^  So  alfo,  in  Vita  Rkardi  Secundi,  publiihed  by  T,  Heame, 
p.  156.    Malonb. 

7  Or  ril  he  buried  in  the  king^s  highway , 
Some  tuay  of  common  trade,]  So,  in  Lord  Sunqr's  Tranflation 
of  the  fecond  book  of  Virgil's  Mneid: 

**  A  poftern  with  a  blind  wicket  there  was, 

**  A  common  trade,  to  pafs  through  Priam's  houfe." 

**  Limen  erat,  csecaeoue  fores,  et  pervius  ufus, 

**  Tc^rum  inter  fe  Priami." 

The  phrafe  is  (till  ufed  by  common  people.  When  they  fpeak 
of  a  road  much  frequented,  they  fa^,  "it  is  a  road  (^f  much 
traffic.*'  Shakfpeare  ufes  the  word  in  the  fame  fenfe  m  Kiur 
Henry  VIII: 

"  Stand  in  the  gap  and  trade  of  more  preferments/' 

Stbevbns. 
* on  their  fovereigtCs  headi\  Shakfpeare  is  very  apt  to  de- 
viate from  the  pathetic  to  the  ridiculous.  Had  the  ipccch  of 
Richard  ended  at  this  line,  it  had  exhibited  the  natural  language 
of  fubmiffive  mifer)r,  conformin|;  its  intention  totheprcfcnt  fortune, 
and  calmly  ending  its  purpofes  in  death.    Johnson. 

U   2 
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Or  fhall  we  play  the  wantons  with  our  woes. 
And  make  fome  pretty  match  with  fhedding  tears? 
As  thus ; — To  drop  them  ftill  upon  one  place. 
Till  they  have  fretted  us  a  pair  of  graves 
Within  the  earth;  and,  therein  laid, — There  ties 
Two  kin/men,  digged  their  graves  with  weeping  eyes  f 
Would  not  this  ill  do  well  ? — Well,  well,  I  fee 
I  talk  but  idly,  and  you  mock  at  me. — 
Moft  mighty  prince,  my  lord  Northumberland, 
What  fays  king  Bolingbroke  ?  will  his  majefty 
Give  Richard  leave  to  live  till  Richard  die  ? 
You  make  a  leg,  and  Bolingbroke  fays — ay.^ 

NoRrn.  My  lord,  in  the  bafe  court  *  he  doth  at- 
tend 
To  fpeak  with  you ;  may't  pleafeyou  to  come  down. 
K.  Rich.  Down,  down,  I  come;  like  gliftering 
Phaeton, 
Wanting  the  manage  of  unruly  jades. 

[North,  retires  to  Holing. 
In  the  bafe  court  ?  Bafe  court,  where  kings  grow  bafe. 
To  come  at  traitors'  calls,  and  do  them  grace. 
In  the  bafe  court?   Come  down?   Down,  court! 

down  king ! 
For  night-owls  Ihriek,  where  mounting  larks  ihould 
ling.  [Exeunt^  from  above. 

V Bolingbroke  fay  s--^j,'\  Here  is  another  inftance  of  injury 

done  to  the  poet's  metre  by  changing  his  orthography.     /,  which 
•  was  Shakfpeare's  word,  rhymed  very  well  with  die\  but  ay  has 
quire  a  different  found.  Sec  a  note  on  The  Merry  IVi^es  of  Wtndfor^ 
Aft  V.  Vol.  III.  p.  485.  n.  8.     Tyrwhitt. 

In  fome  counties  ay  is  at  this  day  pronounced  with  a  found  very 
little  differing  from  that  of  /.     Ma  lone. 

*  bafe  court — ]    Bat  coMr,    Fr.     So,  in  Hinde's  E/hfto 

'Libidinrfot   1606:    " they  were,    for  a  public  obfervation, 

brought  into  the  bafe  court  of  the  palace."    Again,  in  Greene's 

Fareojiell  to  Follie^  1 61 7:  " began,  at  the  entrance  into  the 

bafe  courts  to  ufe  thefe  words."    Steeve ns. 
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BoLiNG.  What  fays  his  majefty? 

North.  Sorrow  and  grief  of  heart 

Makes  him  fpeak  fondly,  like  a  frantick  man : 
Yet  he  is  come. 

Enter  King  Richard,  and  his  Attendants,  Mow. 

BoLiNG.  Stand  all  apart. 

And  ihow  fair  duty  to  his  majefty. 

My  gracious  lord, —  {^Kneeling. 

K.  Rich.  Fair  coufin,  you  debafe  your  princely 

knee. 
To  make  the  bafe  earth  proud  with  idfling  it : 
Me  rather  had,  my  heart  might  feel  your  love. 
Than  my  unpleas*d  eye  fee  your  courtefy. 
Up,  coufin,  up ;  your  heart  is  up,  I  know,1 
Thus  high  at  Jeaft,  [Touching  bis  oiVQn  headJ\  although 

your  knee  be  low. 

BoLiNG.  My  gracious  lord,  I  come  but  for  mine 
own. 

K.  Rich.  Your  own  is  yours,  ^d  I  am  yours, 
and  all. 

BoLiNG.   So  far  be  mine,  my  mod  redoubted 
lord. 
As  my  true  fervicc  fhall  deferve  your  love. 

K.  Rich.  Well  you  deferve : — They  well  deferve 
to  have, 
That  know  the  ftrong'ft  and  fureft  way  to  get. — 
Uncle,  give  me  your  hand :  nay,  dry  your  eyes ; 
Tears  (how  their  love,  but  want  their  remedies. — ^ 
Coufin,  I  am  too  young  to  be  your  father. 
Though  you  are  old  enough  to  be  my  heir. 
What  you  will  have,  I'll  give,  and  willing  too; 
For  do  we  muft,  what  force  will  have  us  do. — ^ 
Set  on  towards  London :— Coufin,  is  it  fo  ? 

V3 
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BoLiNG.  Yea,  my  good  lord* 

K.  Rich.  Then  I  muft  not  fay,  no.' 

[Flouriflb.     Exeunt. 


SCENE      IV. 

Langlcy.     The  Duke  of  York's  Garden. 
Enter  the  Queen,  and  two  Ladies. 

^UEEN.  What  fport  (hall  we  devife  here  in  this 
garden. 
To  drive  away  the  heavy  thought  of  care  ? 
I  Lady.  Madam,  we'll  play  at  bowls. 

^EEN.  'Twill  make  me  think. 

The  world  is  full  of  rubs,  and  that  my  fortune 
Runs  'gainft  the  bias. 

I  Lady.  Madam,  we  will  dance. 

^EEN.  My  legs  can  keep  no  meafure  in  delight. 
When  my  poor  heart  no  meafure  keeps  in  grief; 
Therefore,  no  dancing,  girl ;  fome  other  fport. 

I  Lady.  Madam,  we'll  tell  tales. 

^EEN.  Of  forrow,  or  of  joy  ?* 

.  5  Thfft  I  muft  not  fay,  no  J]  '*  The  dokc  widi  a  high  fharpe 
voyce  bade  bring  forth  the  kings  horfes,  and  then  two  little 
nagges,  not  worth  forty  franks,  were  brought  forth ;  the  king  was 
fet  on  the  one,  and  the  earle  of  Salifborie  on  the  other:  ana  thns 
the  duke  brought  the  king  from  Flint  to  Chefter,  where  he  was 
ilelivered  to  the  duke  of  Glocefters  fonne  and  to  the  earle  of 
Arundels  fonne,  (that  loved  him  but  little,  for  he  had  put  their 
fathers  to  deatfi,)  who  led  him  ftraight  to  the  caftle."  Stowe, 
(p.  521 ,  edit.  160^,)  from  a  roanufcript  account  written  by  a  perfon 
who  was  prefent.     M a  l  o  n  e  • 

*  Of  forrow,  or  of]oy  ?]  All  the  old  copies  concur  in  reading-— 
Offorrorjj^  or  ^  grief. 
Mr.  Pope  made  the  neceflary  alteration.    St  sevens. 
I 
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I  Lady.  Of  either,  madam. 

^EEN.  Of  neither,  girl : 

For  if  of  joy,  being  altogether  wanting. 
It  doth  remember  me  the  more  of  forrow  ; 
Or  if  of  grief,  being  altogether  had. 
It  adds  more  forrow  to  my  want  of  joy : 
For  what  I  have,  I  need  not  to  repeat ; 
And  what  I  want,  it  boots  not  to  complain. 

I  Lady.  Madam,  I'll  fing. 

^EEN.  'Tis  well,  that  thou  haft  caufe ; 

But  thou  fhould'ft  pleafe  me  better,  wouId*ft  thou 
weep. 

I  Lady.  I  could  weep,  madam,  would  it  do  you 
good. 

^EEN.  And  I  could  weep,^  would  weeping  do 
me  good. 
And  never  borrow  any  tear  of  thee. 
But  ftay,  here  come  the  gardeners : 
Let's  ftep  into  the  Ihadow  of  thefe  trees. — 

Enter  a  Gardener,  and  two  Servants. 

My  wretchednefs  unto  a  row  of  pins. 
They'll  talk  of  ftate;  for  every  one  doth  fo 
Againft  a  change :  ^  Woe  is  forerun  with  woe. 

[Queen  and  Ladies  retire. 


5  And  I  could  weep,]    The  old  copies  read — And  I  could  fing. 

St£evens« 
Mr.  Pope  made  the  emendation.     Ma  lone. 

^  Againft  a  change :  Woe  is  forerun  tvitb  woe.  J  The  poet,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  dodrine  of  prognoftication,  fuppofcs  de- 
jcftion  to  forerun  calamity,  and  a  kingdom  to  be  filled  With 
rumours  of  forrow  when  any  great  difafter  is  impending.  The 
fenfe  is,  that  publick  evils  are  always  prefignified  by  pubjick  pen- 
fivencfs,  and  plaintive  converfation.    Johnson. 

U4 
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Gard.  Go,  bind  thou  up  yon*  dangling  apri- 
cocks. 
Which,  like  unruly  children,  make  their  lire 
Stoop  with  oppreltion  of  their  prodigal  weight ; 
Give  fome  fupportance  to  the  bending  twigs. — 
Go  thou,  and  like  an  executioner. 
Cut  off  the  heads  of  too-faft-growing  fprays. 
That  look  too  lofty  in  our  commonwealth : 

All  muft  be  even  in  our  government, 

You  thus  employ'd,  I  will  go  root  away 
The  noifome  weeds,  that  without  profit  fuck 
The  foil's  fertility  from  wholefome  flowers. 

I  SERy'.  Why  fhould  we,  in  the  compafs  of  a 
pale. 
Keep  law,  and  form,  and  due  proportion. 
Showing,  as  in  a  model,  our  firm  eftate  ?  ^ 
When  our  fea-walled  garden,  the  whole  land. 
Is  full  of  weeds ;  her  faired  flowers  chok'd  up. 
Her  fruit-trees  all  unprun'd,  her  hedges  ruin'd. 
Her  knots  diforder'd,'  and  her  wholefome  herbs 
Swarming  with  caterpillars  ? 

Gjrd.  Hold  thy  peace : — 


^  — —  our  firm  tftatef]    How  could  he  fay  ours  when  he  im- 
mediately fubjoins,  that  it  was  infirm  ?  we  fhould  read : 
2ifirmftate,     Warburton. 

The  fervant  fajs o//r,  meaning  the  ftate  of  the  garden  in  which 
they  are  at  work.  The  ftate  of  the  metaphorical  garden  was  in- 
deed unfirm,  and  therefore  his  reafoning  is  very  naturally  induced. 
Why  (fays  he)  (hould  we  be  careful  to  preferve  order  in  the  nar- 
row cind^ure  of  this  our  ftate ^  when  the  great  ftate  of  the  kingdom 
is  in  diforder  ?  I  have  replaced  the  old  readmg  which  Dr.  War- 
burton  would  have  difcontmued  in  favour  of  his  own  conjeAure. 

Steevens. 

7  Her  knots  dijorderd^     Knots  arc  figures  planted  in  box,  the 
lines  of  which  frequently  interfeft  each  other.     So,  Milton : 
•«  Flowers,  worthy  Paradife,  which  not  nice  art 
**  In  beds  and  curious  knots,  but  nature  boon 
*'  Ponr'd  forth."    Steevens, 
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He  that  hath  fufFcr'd  this  diforder'd  fpring. 
Hath  now  himfelf  met  with  the  fell  of  leaf: 
The  weeds,  that  his  broad-fpreading  leaves  did 

Ihelter, 
That  feem'd,  in  eating  him,  to  hold  him  up. 
Are  pluck'd  up,  root  and  all,  by  Bolingbroke; 
I  mean,  the  earl  of  Wiltfhire,  Bufliy,  Green. 

I  SERy.  What,  are  they  dead? 

Gard.  They  are;  and  Bolingbroke 

Hath  feiz'd  the  wafteful  king, — Oh !  What  pity  is  it. 
That  he  had  not  fo  trimm'd  and  drefs'd  his  land. 
As  we  this  garden !  We  at  time  of  year* 
Do  wound  the  bark,  the  (kin  of  our  fruit-trees ; 
Left,  being  over-proud  with  fap  and  blood. 
With  too  much  riches  it  confound  itfelf: 
Had  he  done  fo  to  great  and  growing  men. 
They  might  have  liv*d  to  bear,  and  he  to  tafte 
Their  fruits  of  duty.     All  fuperfluous  branches' 
We  lop  away,  that  bearing  boughs  may  live : 
Had  he  done  fo,  himfelf  had  borne  the  crown. 
Which  wafteof  idle  hours  hath  quite  thrown  down. 

I  Serf.  What,  think  you  then,  the  king  (hall  be 
depos'd  ? 

Gjrd.  Deprefs'd  he  is  already;  and  depos'd, 
'Tis  doubt,  he  will  be :  *  Letters  came  laft  night 


«  We  at  time  of  year — ]     The  word  We  is  not  in  the  old 

copies.  The  context  (hows  that  fome  word  was  omitted  at  the 
prefs ;  and  the  fubfeqaent  lines — 

" fpperfluous  branches 

*•  We  lop  away, " 

render  it  highly  probable  that  this  was  the  word.    Malonb. 

9 ^fuperfluous  branches — ]    Thus  the  fecond  folio.    The 

firft  omits  the  word — ally  and  therwy  hurts  the  metre ;  for  fuptr^ 
fluous  is  never  accented  oh  the  third  fyllable,     Steevbns. 

*  *Tis  doubt,  he  ijoill  he:\  We  have  already  had  an  inftanoe  qf 
this  uncommon  phrafeolpgy  in  the  prcfcnt  play : 
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To  a  dear  friend  of  the  good  duke  of  York's, 
That  tell  black  tidings. 

^EEK.  O,  I  am  prefs'd  to  death. 

Through  want  of  fpeaking!^ — Thou,  old  Adam's 

likentfs,         [Coming  from  her  concealment. 

Set  to  drefs  this  garden,*  how  dares 

Thy  harfh-rude  tongue  found  this  unpleafing  news  ?  ^ 

*'  He  is  oar  coufin^  coufin ;  but  'tis  doubt, 
**  When  time  (hall  call  him  home,"  &c. 
Dtmht  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto^  1597.     The  folio  reads — 
doubted.    I  have  found  reaibn  to  believe  that  foroe  alterations  e\'en 
in  that  valuable  copy  were  made  arbitrarily  by  the  editor. 

Malone. 
9  O,  I  am  pref5*d  to  death, 
Through  *want  of /peaking  f]  The  poet  alludes  to  the  ancient 
legal  punilnment  called  peine  forte  et  dure^  which  was  inflidkd  on 
thofe  perfons,  who«  being  arraigned^  refiifed  to  plead,  remaining 
obftinately  filent.  They  were  preffed  to  death  by  a  heavy  weight 
laid  upon  their  (lomach.    Malone. 

a  to  drefs  this  garden, ^   This  was  the  technical  lanc;uage  of 

Shakfpeare's  time.    So,  in  Holy  Writ :  ** and  put  him  into 

the  garden  of  Eden,  to  drefs  it>  and  to  keep  it«"    Gen*  \u  1 5. 

Malone. 
3  I         hoiv  dares 
Thy  harfh-rude  tongue,  &c.]    So,  in  Hamlet: 

"  What  have  I  done,  that  thou  dai'fi  wag  thy  tongue 
*'  In  noife  fo  rude  againft  me?" 
I  have  quoted  this  paffage  only  to  juftify  the  reftoration  of  the 
word  rude,  which  has  been  reje<fled  in  fome  modern  editions. 

A  line  in  King  John  may  add  fupport  to  the  reftoration  here 
made  from  the  old  copy : 

"  To  whom  he  fung  in  rude  harlh-fonnding  rhymes." 
Some  words  feem  to  have  been  omitted  in  the  fim  ot  thefe  lines* 
We  might  read : 

Set  to  drefs  out  this  garden.    Say,  how  dares,  &c. 
It  is  always  fafer  to  add  than  to  omit. 

MA'LONB. 

I  would  read — Set  here  to  drefs  this  garden — .  Mr.  Malone's 
quotation  from  Genefis  ferves  to  (how  that  **  drefs  ov/''  was  not  the 
eftablifhed  phrafe. 

Neither  can  I  concur  with  the  fame  gentleman's  opinion  that 
**  it  is  always  fafer  to  ad4  than  to  omit;"  fince,  in  Dr.  Farmer's 
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What  Eve,  what  ferpcnt  hath  fuddled  thcc 
Tfo  make  a  fecond  fall  of  curfed  man  ? 
Why  doft  thou  fay,  king  Richard  is  deposed? 
Dar*fl;  thou,  thou  little  better  thing  than  earth. 
Divine  his  downfal  ?  Say,  where,  when,  and  how, 
Cam'ft  thou    by  thefe  ill  tidings?  fpeak,   th 
wretch. 

Gard>  Pardon  me,  madam:  little  joy  have  I, 
To  breathe  this  news ;  yet,  what  I  fay,  is  true. 
King  Richard,  he  is  in  the  mighty  hold 
Of  Bolingbroke;  their  fortunes  both  are  weighed: 
In  your  lord's  fcale  is  nothing  but  himfelf. 
And  fome  few  vanities  that  make  him  light; 
But  in  the  balance  of  great  Bolingbroke,    * 
Befides  himfelf,  are  all  the  Englifh  peers. 
And  with  that  odds  he  weighs  king  Richard  down. 
Poll  you  to  London,  and  you'll  find  it  fo; 
I  fpeak  no  more  than  every  one  doth  know. 

^EEN.  Nimble  mifchance,  that  art  fo  light  of 
foot. 
Doth  not  thy  embaflage  belong  to  me. 
And  am  I  laft  that  knows  it  ?  O,  thou  think'ft 
To  ferve  me  laft,  that  I  may  longeft  keep 
Thy  forrow  in  my  breaft. — Come,  ladies,  go. 
To  meet  at  London  London's  king  in  woe. — 
What,  was  I  born  to  this !  that  my  fad  look 
Should  grace  the  triumph  of  great  Bolingbroke? — 
Gardener,  for  telling  me  this  news  of  woe, 
1  would,  the  plants  thou  graft'ft,  may  never  grow.* 

[Exeunt  Queen  and  Ladies. 

judgement  as  well  as  my  own,  the  irregularities  of  our  author's 
meafure  are  too  frequently  occafioned  by  grofs  and  manifefl  inter- 
polations.    Steevens. 

^  I  ivouU,  the  plants,  &c.]     This  execration  of  the  queen  is 
fomewhat  ludicrous,  and  unfuitable  to  her  condition;   the  gar- 
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GjiRD.  Poor  queen!  fo  that  thy  ftate  might  be 
no  worfe> 
I  would  my  ikill  were  fubjedl  to  thy  curfe. — 
Here  did  (he  drop  a  tear;  here,  in  this  place^ 
1*11  fet  a  bank  of  rue,  four  herb  of  grace: 
Rue,  even  for  ruth,  here  Ihortly  (hall  be  feen. 
In  the  remembrance  of  a  weeping  queen. 

lExeunL 


dener's  refle^lion  is  better  adapted  to  the  flate  both  of  his  mind 
and  his  fortune.  Mr.  Pope,  who  has  been  throughout  this  p4a/ 
very  diligent  to  rejeft  what  he  did  not  like,  has  yet,  I  know  not 
why,  fpared  the  laft  lines  of  this  a6l.    Johnson. 

I  ivouldt  the  plants  thou  graft* fi,  may  iwvtr  grofw,^    So,  ixilTfe 
Rafe  ofLucrece  : 

<<  This  baftard  graft  (hall  never  come  to  growth." 

Ma  LONE* 
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ACT     IV.        SCENE     I. 

London.    Weftminftcr  Hall.^ 

The  Lords  fpiritual  on  the  right  Jide  of  the  throne  % 
the  Lords  temporal  on  the  left ;  the  Commons  below: 
Enter  Bolingbroke,  Aumerle,  Surrey/  Nor- 
thumberland, Percy,  Fitzwater,'  another 
Lord,  Btjhop  of  Carlifle,  Abbot  of  Weftminfter, 
and  Attendants.     Officers  behind^  with  Bagot. 

BoLiNG.  Call  forth  Bagot: 

Now,  Bagot,  freely  fpeak  thy  mind ; 
What  thou  doft  know  of  noble  Glofter's  death ; 
Who  wrought  it  with  the  king,  and  who  perform'd 
The  bloody  office  of  his  timelefs  end.* 

Bagot.  Then  fet  before  my  face  the  lord  Aumerle. 

Bo  LING.  Coufin,  (land  forth,  and  look  upon  that 
man. 

Bagot.  My  lord  Aumerle,  I  know,  your  daring 
tongue 

\ .  Weftminftcr  /fo/A J  The  rebuading  of  Wcftminftcf  Hall, 

which  Richard  had  begun  m  1397,  beine  finifhed  in  13999  the 
iSrft  meeting  of  parliament  in  the  new  ediSce  was  for  the  purpofe 
of depofing  him.     Malone.    « 

^ Surrey,]  Thomas  Holland  earl  of  Kent.  He  was  brother 

to  John  Holland  duke  of  Exeter,  and  was  created  duke  of  Surrey 
in  the  21ft  year  of  King  Richard  the  Second,  i397«  '^^  dukes 
of  Surrey  and  Exeter  were  half  brothers  to  the  king,  being  fons  of 
his  mother  Joan,  (daughter  of  Edmond  earle  of  Kent)  who  after 
the  death  of  her  fecond  huft)and.  Lord  TJiomas  Holland,  married 
Edward  the  Black  Prince.    Malone. 

'  Fitzwaier,]  The  chriftian  name  of  this  nobleman  was 

Walter.     Walpole. 

• i^/x  timelefs /W.]  Timilefs  ioi  untimflj.    Warburtok. 
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Scorns  to  unfay  what  once  it  hath  deliver'd. 

In  thatdejid  time  when  Glofter's  death  was  plotted^ 

I  heard  you  fay, — Is  not  my  arm  of  lengthy 

That  reacbetb  from  the  reftful  Englijb  court 

As  far  as  Calais,  to  my  uncle*  s  head? 

Amongft  much  other  talk,  that  very  time, 

I  heard  you  fay,  that  you  had  rather  refufe 

The  offer  of  an  hundred  thoufand  crowns. 

Than  Bolingbroke's  return  to  England ; 

Adding  withal,  how  bleft  this  land  would  be. 

In  this  your  coufin*s  death. 

AuM.  Princes,  and  noble  lords. 

What  anfwer  (hall  I  make  to  this  bafe  man? 
Shall  I  fo  much  difhonour  my  fair  ftars,*^ 
On  equal  terms  to  give  him  chaftifement? 
Either  I  muft,  or  have  mine  honour  foil*d 

With  the  attainder  of  his  fland*rous  lips. 

There  is  my  gage,  the  manual  feal  of  death. 
That  marks  thee  out  for  hell :  I  fay,  thou  Heft, 
And  will  maintain,  what  thou  haft  faid,  is  falfe. 
In  thy  heart-blood,  though  being  all  toa  bafe 
To  ftain  the  temper  of  my  knightly  fword. 

BoLiNG.  Bagot,  forbear,  thou  flialt  not  take  it  up. 

AuM.  Excepting  one,  I  would  he  were  the  beft 
In  all  this  prefence,  that  hath  mov'd  me  fo. 

Firz.  If  that  thy  valour  ftand  on  fympathies,* 

9  my  fair  ftars,]  I  rather  think  it  Ihould  be  ftem^  being  of 

the  royal  blood.    Warburton, 

I  think  the  prefent  reading  unexceptionable.  The  hirtb  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  influenced  by  the  Jiars^  therefore  our  author,  with  his 
ufual  licenfe  Xs^tA  ftars  for  birth.     Johnson. 

We  learn  from  Pliny's  Natuud  Hiftory^  that  the  vulgar  error 
afligned  the  bright  and  fair  ftars  to  the  rich  and  great :  '*  Sidera 
fingulii  attrihuta  nobis ^  et  clara  dinjitibus,  minora  pauperibus ,**  &c. 
Lib.  I.  cap.  viii.     Anonymous. 

*  If  that  thy  'valour  ftand  on  fympathies,]  Here  ii  a  tranflated 
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There  is  my  gage,  Aumerle,  in  gage  to  thine  t 
By  that  fair  fun  that  (hows  me  where  thou  ftand'ft, 
I  heard  thee  fay,  and  vaunt ingly  thou  fpak'ft  it. 
That  thou  wert  caufe  of  noble  Glofter's  death. 
If  thou  deny'ft  it,  twenty  times  thou  lieft ; 
And  I  will  turn  thy  falfehood  to  thy  heart. 
Where  it  was  forged,  with  my  rapier's  point.' 


fenfe  mach  harfher  than  that  of  ftars  explained  in  the  fbirgoing 
note.  Auroerle  has  challenged  Bagot  with  fome  hefitation,  as  not 
being  his  equals  and  therefore  one  whom,  according  to  the  rules 
of  chivalry,  he  was  not  obliged  to  fight,  as  a  nobler  life  was  not 
to  be  flaked  in  a  dael  a^inil  a  bafer.  Fitzwater  then  throws 
down  his  ga^e,  a  ^ed^  of  battle;  and  tells  him  that  if  he  ilandi 
nr^Tijympatbies,  tnat  18,  upon  equality  of  blood,  the  combat  is 
now  offered  him  by  a*  man  of  rank  not  inferior  to  his  own. 
Sympathy  is  an  affedlion  incident  at  once  to  two  fubje^.  This 
community  of  affeftion  implies  a  likcnefs  or  equality  of  nature, 
and  thence  our  poet  transferred  the  term  to  equality  of  blood. 

Johnson. 
I  — . —  my  rapier's  point.]  Shakfpeare  deferts  the  manners  of  the 
age  in  which  his  drama  was  placed,  very  often  without  neceflity 
or  advantage.  The  edge  of  a^fword  had  ferved  his  puipofe  as 
well  as  the  point  of  a  rapier y  and  he  had  then  efcaped  the  impro- 
priety of  giving  the  Englifh  nobles  a  weapon  which  was  not  (een 
m  England  till  two  centuries  afterwards.    Johnson. 

Mr.  Ritfon  cenfures  t))is  note  in  the  following  terms:  '*  It 
would  be  well  however^  !hough  not  quite  fo  eafy  for  fome  learned 
critic  to  bring  fome  proof  in  fupjport  of  this  and  fuch  like  affer- 
tions.  Without  which  the  authority  of  Shakfpeare  is  at  leaft  equal 
to  that  of  Dr.  Johnfon."  It  is  probable  that  T)r.  Johnfon  did  not 
fee  the  neceflity  of  citing  any  authority  for  a  faft  fo  well  known, 
or  fufped  that  any  perfon  would  demand  one.  If  an  authority 
however  only  is  wanted,  perhaps,  the  following  may  be  deemed 

fufficient  to  juHify  the  Dodor's  obfervation :  *« at  that  time 

two  other  Engliflimen,  Sir  W.  Stanley,  and  Rowland  Yorke,  got 
an  ignominious  name  of  traytors.  This  Yorke,  borne  in  London, 
was  a  man  moft  negligent  and  lazy,  but  desperately  hardy;  he 
was  in  his  time  molt  famous  among  thofe  who  refpefted  fencing, 
having  been  the  firft  that  brought  into  England  that  ^wicked  and 
pernicious  fajhion  to  fight  in  the  fields  in  duels  nuith  a  rapier  called 
a  tucke^  omly  for  the  thruft:  the  Englijb  hanging  till  that  *very  timi 
ufed  to  fight  *with  hacke  fiords,  flajhing  and  cutting  one  the  other. 
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AvM.  Thou  dar 'ft  not,  coward,  live  to  fee  that  day* 

Firz.  Now,  by  my  foul,  I  would  it  were  this 
hour. 

AuM.  Fitzwater,  thou  art  damn'd  to  hell  for  this. 

Percy.  Aumerle,  thou  Heft;   his  honour  is  as 
true. 
In  this  appeal,  as  thou  art  all  unjuft: 
And,  that  thou  art  fo,  there  I  throw  my  gage. 
To  prove  it  on  thee  to  the  extremeft  point 
Of  mortal  breathing;  feize  it,  if  thou  dar'ft. 

AuM.  And  if  I  do  not,  may  my  hands  rot  ofF^ 
And  never  brandifti  more  revengeful  fteel 
Over  the  glittering  helmet  of  my  foe! 

Lo&D.  I  take  the  earth  to  the  like^  forfworn 
Aumerle  J* 

armed  ivith  targets  or  bucklers ^  ivith  very  broad  iveapons,  accomtting 
it  not  to  be  a  manly  adion  to  fight  by  thrufting  and  ftabbing^  and 
chiefly  under  the  'wafle,*'  Darcie's  Annals  of  ^ueen  Elizabett,  410. 
16239  p.  223.  Tub  anno»  ^S^l* 

Again^  in  Bulleine's  Dialogue  ititveeM  Soameffe  and  Chirurgi, 
fol.  iJ7g»  p.  20:  ••  There  is  anew  kynd  of  inftrumcnts  to  let 
bloud  withall,  whvch  bryngc  the  blond-letter  fometyme  to  the 
gallowcs,  becaufehee  ftryketh  to  deepe.  Thefc  inftruroents  arc 
called  the  ruffins  tucke^  and  long  foining  rapier:  weapons  more 
malicious  than  manly."    Rbed. 

4  /  take  the  earth  to  the  like\  &c.]  This  fpecch  I  have  rcftorcd 
from  the  firft  edition  in  humble  imitation  of  former  editors, 
though,  I  believe,  againft  the  mind  of  the  author.  For  the  earth 
I  fuppofe  we  fhould  i^d,  thy  oath.    Johnson. 

To  take  the  earth  is,  at  preient^  a  fox-hunter's  phrafc.  So,  in 
The  Blind  Beggar  of  Alexandria ,   1 598 : 

"  I'll  follow  him  until  he  take  the  earth.*' 
But  I  know  not  how  it  can  be  applied  here.     It  (hould  feem,  how- 
ever, from  the  following  paflagc  in  Warner's  Albion's  England, 
1602,  B.  III.  c.  xvi.  that  the  expreifion  is  yet  capable  of  another 
meaning: 

**  Lo  here  my  guge,  (he  terr'd  his  glove)  thou  know'ft  the 
vigor's  meed." 
To  terre  the  glove  was,  I  fuppofe,  to  dafh  it  on  the  earth. 
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And  fpur  thee  on  with  full  as  many  lies 
As  may  be  holla'd  in  thy  treacherous  ear 
From  fun  to  fun:  *  there  is  my  honour's  pawn; 
Engage  it  to  the  trial,  if  thou  dar'ft. 

Let  mc  add,  however,  in  fupport  of  Dr.  Johnfon's  conjedlare^ 
that  the  word  oath^  in  Troiius  and  Creffida,  quarto  1 600,  is  cor- 
rupted in  the  fame  manner.     Inftead  of  the  •' untraaed  oath,** 

it  gives  " untraded  earth"     We  might  read,  only  changing 

the  place  of  one  letter,  and  altering  another : 

/  tajk  thy  heart  to  the  like, 

i.  e.  I  put  thy  valour  to  the  fame  trial.     So,  in  King  Henry  IF. 
AaV.fc.ii: 

•*  How  (how'd  his  tajkmgf  feem'd  it  in  contempt?" 
The  quarto,  1597,  reads — taJk*,  the  fucceeding  quartos,  viz.  i598> 
1608,  and  1615,  have /a!/.     Steevens. 

TaJk  is  the  reading  of  the  firfl  and  beft  quarto  in  i  C97.  In  that 
printed  in  the  following  year  the  word  was  changed  to  tttke\  but 
all  the  alterations  made  in  the  feveral  editions  of  our  author's  plays 
in  quarto,  after  the  firfl,  appear  to  have  been  made  either  arbi- 
trarily or  by  negligence.  (1  do  not  mean  to  include  copies  con- 
-tsnning  new  and  additional  matter.)  I  confefs  I  am  unable  to 
explain  either  reading;  but  I  adhere  to  the  elder,  as  more  likely 
to  be  the  true  one.     Ma  lone. 

^  From  fun  to  fun:]  i.  e.  as  I  think,  from  fun- rife  to  fun-fet. 
So,  in  Cymbtline: 

**  Imo,  How  many  fcore  of  miles  may  we  well  ride 
*«  Twixt  hour  and  hour? 

"  Pija.  One  fcore  \vi\yxfun  and  fun, 
**  Madam,  's  enough  for  you,  and  too  much  too." 
«*  The  time  appointed  for  the  duello  (fays  Saviolo)  hath  alwaiesbene 
^fwixt  the  rijing  and  the  fitting  fun  \  and  whoever  in  that  time  doth 
not  prove  his  intent,  can  never  after  be  admitted  the  combat  upon 
that  quarrel.'*  On  Honour  and  honourable  quarrels ,  4to.  1 995- 
This  paflTage  fully  fupports  the  emendation  nere  made,  and  my 
interpretation  of  the  words.  The  quartos  read — From  fm  to  fm. 
The  emendation,  which  in  my  apprehenfion  requires  no  enforce- 
ment or  fupport,  was  propofed  by  Mr.  Steevens,  who  explains 
thefe  words  differently.  He  is  of  opinion  that  they  mean,  from 
§ne  day  to  another,     M  A  L  o  N  E . 

However  ingenious  the  cwijcflure  of  Mr.  Steevens  may  be,  I 
think  the  old  reading  the  true  one.  From  Jin  to  Jin,  is  from  one 
denial  to  another ;  for  thofc  denials  were  feyerally  maintained  to  be 
lies,     Henley. 

Vol.  VIII.  X 
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AuM.  Who  fets  me  elfe?  by  heaven,  I'll  throw 
at  ail : 
I  have  a  thoufand  fpirits  in  one  bread/ 
To  anfwer  twenty  thoufand  fuch  a&  you. 

Surry.  My  lord  Fitz water,  I  do  remember  well 
The  very  time  Aumerle  and  you  did  talk. 

Firz.  My  lord,  'tis  true :  you  were  in  prefence  then  ;^ 
And  you  can  witnefs  with  me,  this  is  true. 

Surry.  As  falfe,by  heaven, as  heaven  itfelf  is  true. 

Firz.  Surry,  thou  lieft. 

Surry.  Diflionourable  boy ! 

That  lie  Ihall  lie  fo  heavy  on  my  fword. 
That  it  Ihall  render  vengeance  and  revenge. 
Till  thou  the  lie-giver,  and  that  lie,  do  lie 
In  earth  as  quiet  a$  thy  father's  fcull. 
In  proof  whereof,  there  is  my  honour's  pawn; 
Engage  it  to  the  trial,  if  thou  dar'ft. 

Firz.  How  fondly  doll  thou  fpur  a  forward  horfe ! 
If  I  dare  eat,  or  drink,  or  breathe,  or  live, 
I  dare  meet  Surry  in  a  wildernefs,^ 
And  fpit  upon  him,  whilft  I  fay,  he  lies. 
And  lies,  and  lies :  there  is  my  bond  of  faith^ 
To  tie  thee  to  my  ftrong  corredlion. — 
As  I  intend  to  thrive  in  this  new  world,' 


4  /  ha*ne  a  thoufand  fpirits  m  one  hreafi^  So,  in  K.  Richard  lit: 

"  A  thoufand  hearts  are  great  within  my  bofom."  St  £  s  v  s  ns. 

5  My  lord,  'tis  true:  you  nuere  in  prefence  theny\  The  quartos 
omit — My  lord,  and  read — 'Tis  very  true,  &c.  The  folio  preferves 
both  readings,  and  confequently  overloads  the  metre.    Stbbvbns. 

^  /  dare  meet  Surry  in  a  ivildemefs,^  I  dare  meet  him  where  no 
help  can  be  had  by  me  againft  him.     So,  in  Macheth: 

"  or  be  alive  again, 

•*  And  dare  me  to  the  defert  with  thy  fword,"  Johnson. 
'  —  in  this  m*w  nvor/d,]    In  thb  world  where  I  have  juft  be- 
gun to  be  an  a^or.    Surry  has.  a  few  lines  above,  called  him  hoy. 

Johnson. 
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Aumerlc  is  guilty  of  my  true  appeal : 
Befides,  I  heard  the  banilh'd  Norfolk  fay. 
That  thou,  Aumerle,  didft  fend  two  of  thy  men 
To  execute  the  noble  duke  at  Calais. 

AuM.  Some  honeft  Chriftian  truft  me  with  a  gage. 
That  Norfolk  lies:  here  do  I  throw  down  this,*^ 
If  he  may  be  repealed  to  try  his  honour. 

BoLiNG.   Thefe  differences  Ihall  all  reft  under 
gage. 
Till  Norfolk  be  repealed :  repealed  he  (hall  be. 
And,  though  mine  enemy,  reftor'd  again 
To  all  his  land  and  fignories ;  when  he*s  return'd, 
Againft  Aumerle  we  will  enforce  his  trial. 

Cjr.  That  honourable  day  Ihall  ne'er  be  feen. — 
Many  a  time  hath  banifli'd  Norfolk  fought 
For  Jefu  Chrift ;  in  glorious  Chriftian  field 
Streaming  the  enfign  of  the  Chriftian  crofs, 
Againft  black  pagans,  Turks,  and  Saracens  : 
And,  toil'd  with  works  of  war,  retir'd  himfelf 
To  Italy ;  and  there,  at  Venice,  gave 
His  body  to  that  pleafant  country's  earth. 
And  his  pure  foul  unto  his  captain  Chrift, 
Under  whofe  colours  he  had  fought  fo  long. 

BoLiNG.  Why,  bifliop,  is  Norfolk  dead  ? 

Car.  As  fure  as  I  live,  my  lord. 

BoLiNG.  Sweet  peace  condudl  his  fweet  foul  to 
the  bofom 
Of  good  old  Abraham ! — Lords  appellants. 
Your  differences  fliall  all  reft  under  gage. 
Till  we  aflign  you  to  your  dj^ys  of  trial. 


* here  do  I  thrvw  down  /i&/x,]  Holinihed  fays,  that  on  thi» 

occafion  **  he  threw  down  a  hood  that  he  had  borrowed." 

Steevens. 
He  had  before  thrown  down  his  own  hood,  when  accufcd  by 
Bagot.    Malome. 
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Enter  York,  attended. 

ToRK.  Great  duke  of  Lancafter,  I  come  to  thee 
From  plume-pluck'd  Richard ;  who  with  willing  foul 
Adopts  thee  heir,  and  his  high  fcepter  yields 
To  the  poffeflion  of  thy  royal  hand : 
Afcend  his  throne,  defcending  now  from  him, — 
And  long  live  Henry,  of  that  name  the  fourth ! 

BoLiNG.  In  God's  name,  I'll  afcend  the  regal 
throne. 

Car.  Marry,  God  forbid ! — 
Word  in  this  royal  prefence  may  I  fpeak. 
Yet  beft  befeeming  me  to  fpeak  the  truth.^ 
Would  God,  that  any  in  this  noble  prefence 
Were  enough  noble  to  be  upright  judge 
Of  noble  Richard ;  then  true  noblefs  *  would 
Learn  him  forbearance  from  fo  foul  a  wrong. 
What  fubjedl  can  give  fentence  on  his  king? 
And  who  fits  here,  that  is  not  Richard's  fubjedl? 
Thieves  are  not  judg'd,  but  they  are  by  to  hear. 
Although  apparent  guilt  be  feen  in  them : 
And  Ihall  the  figure  of  God's  majefty,^ 

9  7  c'/  bcft  befeeming  me  to  /peak  the  iruth,]  It  might  be  read 
more  grammatically : 

}>/  6ffi  befeems  it  me  to  fpeak  the  truth. 
But  I  do  not  think  it  is  printed  otherwife  than  as  Shakfpeare  wrote 
it.    Johnson. 

*  nohlcfs — ]   i.  e.  noblenefs;  a  word  now  obfolete^  but 

ufed  both  by  Spenfer  and  Ben  Jonfon.     Stebvbns. 

^  And  Jhall  the  figure ^  &c.]  Here  is  another  proof  that  our 
author  did  not  learn  in  King  James's  court  his  elevated  notions  of 
the  right  of  kings.  I  know  not  any  flatterer  of  the  Stuarts,  who 
has  expreflcd  this  dodrine  in  much  ftrongcr  terms.  It  muft  be 
obferved  that  the  poet  intends,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  to 
exhibit  this  bifhop  as  brave,  pious,  and  venerable,    Joh nson. 

Shakfpeare  has  reprefented  the  charader  of  the  bifhop  as  he 
found  it  in  Holinfhed,  where  this  famous  fpeech,  (which  contains. 
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His  captain,  fteward,  deputy  eled. 
Anointed,  crowned,  planted  many  years. 
Be  judg'd  by  fubjed:  and  inferior  breath, 
And  he  himfelf  not  prefent  ?  O,  forbid  it,  God, 
That,  in  a  Chriftian  climate,  fouls  refin'd 
Should  (how  fo  heinous,  black,  obfcene  a  deed  1 
I  fpeak  to  fubjeds,  and  a  fubjed  fpeaks, 
Stirr'd  up  by  heaven  thus  boldly  for  his  king. 
My  lord  of  Hereford  here,  whom  you  call  king. 
Is  a  foul  traitor  to  proud  Hereford's  king : 
And  if  you  crown  him,  let  me  prophecy, — 
The  blood  of  Englifti  (hall  manure  the  ground. 
And  future  ages  groan  for  this  foul  ad:  ; 
Peace  (hall  go  flcep  with  Turks  and  infidels. 
And,  in  this  feat  of  peace,  tumultuous  wars 
Shall  kin  with  kin,  and  kind  with  kind  confound; 
Diforder,  horror,  fear,  and  mutiny. 
Shall  here  inhabit,  and  this  land  be  call'd 


in  the  mod  exprefs  terms^  the  dodrine  of  paflive  obedience,)  is 
preierved.  The  politicks  of  the  hiftorian  were  the  politicks  of  the 
poet.    Stbevens. 

The  chief  argument  urged  bv  the  bilhop  in  Holinlhed,  is,  that 
it  was  unjuil  to  proceed  aeainft  the  kine  **  without  calling  him 
openly  to  his  aunfwer  and  defence."  He  fays,  that  "  none  of 
them  were  worthie  or  meete  to  give  judgement  to  fo  noble  a 
prince ;"  but  does  not  exprefsly  affert  that  he  could  not  be  lawfully 
depofed.  Our  author,  however,  undoubtedly  had  Holinihed  before 
him.     Malone, 

It  does  not  appear  from  any  better  authority  than  Holinfhed 
that  fiilhop  Merkes  made  this  famous  fpeech,  or  anv  fpeech  at  all 
upon  this  occafion,  or  even  that  he  was  prefent  at  the  time.  His 
fentiments,  however,  whether  right  or  wrong,  would  have  been 
regarded  neither  as  novel  nor  unconilitutional.  And  it  is  ob- 
fervable  that  ufurpers  are  as  ready  to  avail  themfelves  of  the 
dodrine  of  Jtvinf  right,  as  lawful  fovereigns ;  to  dwell  upon  the 
facrtdnejs  of  \}ci€\x  per/'ons  and  xhtjan^ity  of  their  charadcr.  Even 
that  ••  cutpurfe  of  the  empire,"  Claudius,  in  Hamlet^  affe^ls  to 
believe  that 

♦'  fuch  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king,"  &c.     Ritson. 
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The  field  of  Golgotha  and  dead  men's  fculls. 

O,  if  you  rear  this  houfe  againft  this  houie^ 

It  will  the  wofulleft  divifion  prove. 

That  ever  fell  upon  this  curfed  earth : 

Prevent,  refift  it,  let  it  not  be  fo. 

Left  child,  child's  children,'  cry  againft  you — woe ! 

North.  Well  have  you  argu*d,  fir;  and,  for  your 
pains. 
Of  capital  treafon  we  arreft  you  here : — 
My  lord  of  Weftminfter,  be  it  your  charge 
To  keep  him  fafely  till  his  day  of  trial/ — 
May 't  pleafe  you,  lords,  to  grant  the  commons'  fuit  ? 

BoLiNG.  Fetch  hither  Richard,  that  in  common 
view 
He  may  furrender ;  fo  we  fhall  proceed 
Without  fufpicion. 

ToRK.  I  will  be  his  condud/   [Exit. 


5  Lefi  child,  child's  children,']    Thus  the  old  copy.     Some  of 
our  modern  editors  read — childrens*  children.**    Stee v e ns. 

* hit  day  oftrialJ]  After  this  line,  whatever  follows,  almoft 

to  the  end  of  the  ad^,  containing  the  whole  procefs  of  dethroning 
and  debafine  King  Richard,  was  added  after  the  firft  edition,  of 
1598,  and  before  the  fecond  of  i6ic.  Part  of  the  addition  is 
proper,  and  part  might  have  been  forbom  without  much  lofs* 
The  author,  I  fuppofe,  intended  to  make  a  very  moving  fcenc. 

Johnson. 

The  addition  was  firft  made  in  the  quarto  1608. 

Steevens. 

The  firft  edition  was  in  i  ^97,  not  in  1598.  When  it  is  faid 
that  this  fcene  was  added,  the  reader  muft  underfland  that  it  was 
added  by  the  printer,  or  that  a  more  perfeft  copy  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  later  editor  than  was  publifhed  by  a  former.  There 
is  no  proof  that  the  whole  fcene  was  not  written  by  Shakfpcare  at 
the  fame  time  with  the  reft  of  the  play,  though  for  political  reafons 
it  might  not  have  been  exhibited  or  printed  during  the  life  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  See  An  Attempt  to  a/certain  the  order  of  his  plays , 
Vol.1.     Ma  LONE. 

^  his  conduft.]  i.  e.  conduftor.  So,  in  K.  Henry  VI.  P.  II : 

**  Athough  thou  hail  been  rovi/w^  of  my  Ihame."  Stibvens, 
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BoLiNG.  Lords,  you  that  arc  here  under  our  arreft. 
Procure  your  fureties  for  your  days  of  anfwer : — 
Little  are  we  beholden  to  your  love,   [To  Carlisle. 
And  little  look'd  for  at  your  helping  hands. 

R^-enter  York,  with  King  Richard,  and  Officers 
bearing  the  crown,  (Jc. 

K.  Rich.  Alack,  why  am  I  fent  for  to  a  king. 
Before  I  have  (hook  off  the  regal  thoughts 
Wherewith  I  reign'd  ?  I  hardly  yet  have  learn'd 
To  infinuate,  flatter,  bow,  and  bend  my  knee : — 
Give  forrow  leave  a  while  to  tutor  me 
To  this  fubmiflion.     Yet  I  well  remember 
The  favours  of  thefe  men:  ^  Were  they  not  mine  ? 
Did  they  not  fometime  cry,  all  hail !  to  me  ? 
So  Judas  did  to  Chrift :  but  he,  in  twelve. 
Found  truth  in  all,  but  one ;  I,  in  twelve  thoufand, 

none. 
God  fave  the  king ! — ^Will  no  man  fay,  amen  ? 
Am  I  both  prieft  and  clerk  ?  well  then,  amen. 
God  fave  the  king !  although  I  be  not  he ; 
And  yet,  amen,  if  heaven  do  think  him  me. — 
To  do  what  fervice  am  I  fent  for  hither? 

ToRK.  To  do  that  office,  of  thine  own  good  will. 

Which  tired  majefty  did  make  thee  offer, 

The  refignation  of  thy  ftate  and  crown 
To  Henry  Bolingbroke. 

K.RicH,  Give  me  the  crown: — Here,  coufin, 
feize  the  crown ; 
Here,  on  this  fide,'  my  hand ;  on  that  fide,  thine. 

*  The  fervours  i  Sec  J]  The  countenances ',  ihic  features.  Johnson. 
So,  in  Othello: 

"  nor  (hould  I  know  him, 

"  Were  he  in  favour  as  in  humour  altered."  St e  e v  e  ns. 
7  Here^  on  this  fide^  The  old  copy  redundantly  has— */£rr/, 
covL^n,  on  this  fide ^ •     Stbbvbns, 
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Now  is  this  golden  crown  like  a  deep  well. 
That  owes  two  buckets  filling  one  another; 
The  emptier  ever  dancing '  in  the  air. 
The  other  down,  unfeen,  and  fijll  of  water : 
That  bucket  down,  and  full  of  tears,  am  I, 
Drinking  my  griefs,  whilft  you  mount  up  on  high. 
Bo  LING.  I  thought,  you  had  been  willing  to  refign. 

K.  Rich.  My  crown,  I  am ;  but  ftill  my  griefs 
are  mine : 
You  may  my  glories  ^d  my  ftate  depofe. 
But  not  my  griefs ;  ftill  am  I  king  of  thofe. 

BoLiNG.  Part  of  your  cares  you  give  me  with 
your  crown. 

K.  Rich.  Your  cares  fet  up,  do  not  pluck  my 
cares  down. 
My  care  is — lofs  of  care,  by  old  care  done ;  ^ 
Your  care  is — gain  of  care,  by  new  care  won : 
The  cares  I  give,  I  have,  though  given  away ; 
They  tend  the  crown,  yet  ftill  with  me  they  ftay. 

Bo  LING.  Are  you  contented  to  refign  the  crown? 

K.  Rich.  Ay,  no; — no,  ay; — for  I  muft  nothing 
be; 
Therefore  no  no,  for  I  refign  to  thee. 
Now  mark  me  how  I  will  undo  myfelf : — 
I  give  this  heavy  weight  from  ofi^  my  head. 
And  this  unwieldy  fcepter  from  my  hand. 


"^  The  emptier  e<ver  dancing — ]  This  is  a  comparifon  not  cafily 
accommodated  to  the  fubjed,  nor  very  naturally  introduced.  The 
beft  part  is  this  line,  in  which  he  makes  the  ufurper  ^z  empty 
bucket.     Johnson, 

*  My  cnre  is — lo/s  of  care,  by  old  care  done;]  Shakfpeare  often 
obfcures  his  meaning  by  playing  with  founds.  Richard  fecms  to 
fay  here,  that  his  cares  are  not  made  left  by  the  increaje  of  Boling^ 
broke* s  cares  \  for  this  reafon,  that  his  care  is  the  lofs  of  care, — ms 
grief  is,  that  his  regal  cares  are  at  an  end,  by  the  ceffation  of  the 
care  to  <which  he  bad  been  accuftomed.  Johnson. 
I 
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The  pride  of  kingly  fway  from  out  my  heart ; 
With  mine  own  tears  I  walh  away  my  balm,*^ 
With  mine  own  hands  I  give  away  my  crown. 
With  mine  own  tongue  deny  my  facred  ftate. 
With  mine  own  breath  releafe  all  duteous  oaths : 
AM  pomp  and  majefty  I  do  forfwear; 
My  manors,  rents,  revenues,  I  forgo ; 
My  ads,  decrees,  and  ftatutes,  I  deny : 
God  pardon  all  oaths,  that  are  broke  to  me ! 
God  keep  all  vows  unbroke,  are  made  to  thee ! 
Make  me,  that  nothing  have,  with  nothing  griev*d; 
And  thou  with  all  pleas'd,  that  haft  all  achiev'd! 
Long  may'ft  thou  live  in  Richard's  feat  to  lit. 
And  foon  lie  Richard  in  an  earthy  pit ! 
God  fave  king  Henry,  unking'd  Richard  fays. 
And  fend  him  many  years  of  funfhine  days ! — 
What  more  remains  ? 

North.  No  more,  but  that  you  read 

[Offering  a  paper. 
Thefe  accufations,  and  thefe  grievous  crimes. 
Committed  by  your  perfon,  and  your  followers, 
Agamft  the  ftate  and  profit  of  this  land  • 
That,  by  confeffing  them,  the  fouls  of  men 
May  deem  that  you  are  worthily  depos'd. 

K.  Rich.  Muft  I  do  fo  ?  and  muft  I  ravel  out 
My  weav*d-up  follies  ?  Gentle  Northumberland, 
If  thy  oifences  were  upon  record, 
Would  it  not  fliame  thee,  in  fo  fair  a  troop. 
To  read  a  ledure  of  them  ?  If  thou  would'ft,* 
There  ftiould'ft  thou  find  one  heinous  article, — 
Containing  the  depofing  of  a  king. 
And  cracking  the  ftrong  warrant  of  an  oath, — 

9  yty  halffty]  The  oil  of  confccration.     He  has  mentioned 

it  before.     Johnson. 

*  If  thou  ivould'jly]    That  is,  if  thou  wouldft  read  over  a 

lill  of  ihy  own  deeds.     John  so  n. 
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Mark'd  with  ablot^damn'd  in  the  book  of  heaven : — 
Nay^  all  of  you^  that  Hand  and  look  upon  me^ 
Whilft  that  my  wretchednefs  doth  bait  myfelf, — 
Though  fome  of  you,  with  Pilate,  wafh  your  hands^ 
Showing  an  outward  pity ;  yet  you  Pilates 
Have  here  delivered  me  to  my  four  crofs. 
And  water  cannot  waih  away  your  fin. 

North.  My  lord,  defpatch ;  read  o*er  thefe  ar- 
ticles. 

K.  Rich.  Mine  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  I  cannot  fee : 
And  yet  fait  water  blinds  them  not  fo  much. 
But  they  can  fee  a  fort  ^  of  traitors  here. 
Nay,  if  I  turn  mine  eyes  upon  myfelf, 
I  find  myfelf  a  traitor  with  the  refl: : 
For  I  have  given  here  my  foul's  confent. 
To  undeck  the  pompous  body  of  a  king ;         ' 
Make  glory  bafe ;  and  fovereignty,  a  flave ; 
Proud  majefl:y,  a  fubjeft;  fl^ate,  a  peafant. 

North.  My  lord, 

K.  Rich.  No  lord  of  thine,  thou  haught,^  infult- 
ing  man. 
Nor  no  man's  lord ;  I  have  no  name,  no  title, — 
No,  not  that  name  was  given  me  at  the  font,^ — 
But  'tis  ufurp'd : — Alack  the  heavy  day. 
That  I  have  worn  fo  many  winters  out. 
And  know  not  now  what  name  to  call  myfelf! 

3  a/or/ — ]  A  fack,  Si  comfatry.     Warburton. 

So,  in  Ki/rg  Richard  III: 

"  Ajort  of  vagabonds,  rafcals^and  runaways."  Steevens. 

^  kaughti\    i.  c.   haughty.     So,  m  K»  Richard  III : 

**  And  the  queen's  fons  and  brothers,  haught  and  proud." 

Steevens. 
^  Noi  not  that  name  nvas  gi*ven  me  at  the  font  ^  How  that  name 
which  was  given  him  at  the  font  could  be  ufurped,  I  do  not  un- 
derfland.  Perhaps  Shakfpeare  meant  to  (hew  that  imagination, 
dwelling  long  on  its  own  misfonunes,  reprefents  them  as  greater 
than  they  really  are.    Anonymous. 
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O,  that  I  were  a  mockery  king  of  fnow. 
Standing  before  the  fun  of  Bolingbroke^ 
To  melt  myfelf  away  in  water-drops ! — 
Good  king, — ^great  king, —  (and  yet  not  greatly 

good,) 
An  if  my  word  be  fterling  yet  in  England^ 
Let  it  command  a  mirror  hither  ftraight ; 
That  it  may  fhow  me  what  a  face  I  have. 
Since  it  is  bankrupt  of  his  majefty. 

Bo  LING.  Go  fome  of  you,  and  fetch  a  looking- 
glafs.  [Exit  an  Attendant. 

North.  Read  o'er  this  paper,  while  the  glaft 
doth  come. 

K.  Rich.  Fiend !  thou  torment'ft  me  ere  I  come 
to  hell. 

BoLiNG.  Urge  it  no  more,  my  lord  Northum-ir 
berland. 

North.  The  commons  will  not  then  be  fatisfied. 

K.  Rich.  They  (hall  be  fatisfied :  I'll  read  enough. 
When  I  do  fee  the  very  book  indeed 
Where  all  my  fins  are  writ,^  and  that's — myfelf. 

Re-enter  Attendant,  with  a  glafs. 

Give  me  that  gjafs,  and  therein  will  I  read. — 

No  deeper  wrinkles  yet?  Hath  forrow  ftruck 

So  many  blows  upon  this  face  of  mine. 

And  made  no  deeper  wounds  ? — O,  flattering  glafs. 

Like  to  my  followers  in  profperity. 

Thou  doft  beguile  me !  Was  this  face  the  face. 

That  every  day  under  his  houfehold  roof 

*  the  *very  book  indeed 

Where  all  my  Jim  are  writ,]  This  phrafe  is  from  the  139th 

PJalm^  V.  1 5 ;  " and  in  thy  hook  <were  ail  my  members  ivritten.'* 

Steevens, 
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Did  keep  ten  thoufand  men  ?  ^  Was  this  the  face. 
That,  like  the  fun,  did  make  beholders  wink  ? 
Was  this  the  face,  that  faced  fo  many  follies. 
And  was  at  laft  outfaced  by  Bolingbroke  ? 
A  brittle  glory  fliineth  in  this  face : 
As  brittle  as  the  glory  is  the  face ; 

[Dajhes  the  glafs  againjl  the  ground. 
For  there  it  is,  crack'd  in  a  hundred  fliivers. — 
Mark,  filent  king,  the  moral  of  this  fport, — 
How  foon  my  forrow  hath  deftroy'd  my  face. 

BoLJNG.  The  fhadow  of  your  forrow  hath  de- 
ftroy'd 
The  fhadow  of  your  face. 

K.  Rich.  Say  that  again. 

The  fhadow  of  my  forrow?  Ha !  let's  fee : — 
•Tis  very  true,  my  grief  lies  all  within ; 
And  thefe  external  manners  of  lament ' 
Are  merely  Ihadows  to  the  unfecn  grief. 
That  fwells  with  filence  in  the  tortur'd  foul ; 
There  lies  the  fubflance:  and  I  thank  thee,  king. 
For  thy  great  bounty,  that  not  only  giv'ft 
Me  caufe  to  wail,  but  teacheft  me  the  way 
How  to  lament  the  caufe.     I'll  beg  one  boon. 
And  then  be  gone,  and  trouble  you  no  more. 
Shall  I  obtain  it? 

BoLiNG.  Name  it,  fair  coufin. 

K.  Rich.  Fair  coufin?  Why,  I  am  greater  than  a 
king: 

^  DiJ  keep  trn  thoujand  menF]  Shakfpeare  is  here  not  quite 
accurate.  Our  old  chronicles  only  fay  "  that  to  his  houfcnold 
came  every  day,  to  meate,  ten  thoufand  men."    M alone. 

'  —  my  grief  lies  all  nxithin ; 

And  tkefe  external  manners  of  lament  &c.]  So,  in  Hamlet : 
*'  But  I  have  that  within  which  paflcth  (how; 
"  Thefe  but  the  trappings  and  the  fuits  of  woe. "  M  a  l o  n  e. 
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For,  when  I  was  a  king,  my  flatterers 
Were  then  but  fubjedts;  being  now  a  fubjed, 
I  have  a  king  here  to  my  flatterer. 
Being  fo  great,  I  have  no  need  to  beg« 

BoLiNG.  Yet  aflc. 

K.  Rich.  And  fhall  I  have? 

BoLiNG.  You  fliall. 

K.  Rich.  Then  give  me  leave  to  go. 

Bo  LING.  Whither? 

K.  Rich.  Whither  you  will,  fo  I  were  from  your 
fights. 

BoLiNG.  Go  fome  of  you,  convey  him  to  the 
Tower. 

K.  Rich.    O,  good  !    Convey  ? — Conveyers  are 
you  all,* 
That  rife  thus  nimbly  by  a  true  king's  fall.' 

[Exeunt  K.  Richard,  fome  Lords,  and  a  guard. 

BoLiNG.  On  Wednefday  next,  we  folemnly  fet 
down 
Our  coronation :  lords,  prepare  yourfelvcs.* 

[Exeunt  all  but  the  Abbot,  bijbop  of  Carlifle, 
and  AuMERLE. 

^  Conveyers  are  you  all,]  To  cott'v/y  is  a  term  often  ufed  in 

an  ill  fenfc,  and  fo  Richard  underilands  it  here.  Piftol  fays  of 
^r  a  ling,  convcy  the  nuife  it  call',  and  to  corrvry  is  the  word  for 
Height  of  hand,  which  fecms  to  be  alluded  to  here.  Te  are  all, 
fays  the  depofed  prince,  jugglers,  who  rife  with  this  nimble  dcx- 
teri  ty  by  the  fall  of  a  good  king.     Johnson. 

9  a  true  kings  fall.]  This  is  the  laft  of  the  additional  lines 

which  were  firft  printed  in  the  quarto,  1608.     Ma  lone. 
*  On  Wednefday  next,  nve  folemnly  fet  dvwn 
Our  coronation  :  lords,  prepare yourfehes.]  The  two  firft  quartos, 
read: 

**  Let  it  be  fo :  and  loc  on  Wednefday  next 
**  We  folemnly  proclaim  our  coronation  ; 
«'  Lords,  be  ready  all."     Steevbns, 
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Abbot.  A  woeful  pageant  have  wc  here  beheld. 

Car.  The  woe's  to  come ;  the  children  yet  unborn 
Shall  feel  this  day  as  fharp  to  them  as  thorn.* 

AuM.  You  holy  clergymen,  is  there  no  plot 
To  rid  the  realm  of  this  pernicious  blot  ? 

Abbot.  Before  I  freely  fpeak  my  mind  herein. 
You  fhall  not  only  take  the  facrament 
To  bur)'  *  mine  intents,  but  to  effedl* 
Whatever  I  (hall  happen  to  devife : — 
I  fee,  your  brows  are  full  of  difcontent. 
Your  hearts  of  forrow,  and  your  eyes  of  tears; 
Come  home  with  me  to  fupper ;  I  will  lay 
A  plot,  (hall  fliow  us  all  a  merry  day.^       [Exetmt. 

*  as  Jbarp  to  them  as  thorn,]    This  pathetic  denunciation 

IhoH's  that  Shakfjpeare  intended  to  imprefs  his  aaditors  with  diflike 
of  the  depolal  ot  Richard.     Joh  nson. 

*  To  bury — ]  To  conceal,  \o  keep  fecret.     John  soil. 
So,  in  Bfvtry  Man  in  his  Humour,  by  Ben  Jonfon : 

•'  Lock'd  up  in  filence,  midnight,  buried  here." 

Stebvens. 

^  hut  tfj  effeS — ]    Tlie  old  copies  redundantly  read — Imt 

Mi  to  effeff.     Steeveks. 

*  In  the  firft  edition  there  is  no  perfonal  appearance  of  King 
Richard,  fo  that  all  to  the  line  at  which  he  leaves  the  ftage  was. 
iaferted  afterwa  rds.    Johnson. 
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ACT    V.        SCENE    L 

London.     A  Street  leading  to  the  Tower. 
Enter  Queen,  and  Ladies. 

^UEEN.  This  way  the  king  will  come;  thisisthcway 
To  Julius  Caefar*s  ill-erefted  tower,^ 
To  whofe  flint  bofom  my  condemned  lord 
Is  doomed  a  prifoner  by  proud  Bolingbrokc: 
Here  let  us  reft,  if  this  rebellious  earth 
Have  any  refting  for  her  true  king's  queen.' 

Enter  King  Richard,  and  guards. 

But  foft,  but  fee,  or  rather  do  not  fee. 

My  fair  rofe  wither :  Yet  look  up ;  behold ; 

That  you  in  pity  may  diffolve  to  dew. 

And  wafh  him  frefh  again  with  true-love  tears.^- 

Ah,  thou,  the  model  where  old  Troy  did  ftand ;  • 

^  To  Julius  Cafar^s  ill-creftcd  Unuer^  The  Tower  of  London  is 
traditionally  faid  to  have  been  the  work  of  Julius  Csefar.  Joh  kso  n. 

By — ill-ereQedy  I  fuppofe,  is  meant — ereded  for  bad  ourpofes. 

Stbbvbns. 
^  Here  let  us  reft,  if  &c.]  So,  Milton : 

"  Here  reft,  if  any  reft  can  harbour  here."  Johnson. 
And  Browne,  in  his  Britannia* s  Paftorals,  B.  II.  Song  iii.  f  613  : 
«•  —  Night  and  day  upon  the  hard'ned  ftones 

"  Refts,  if  a  reft  can  be "  &c.     Holt  White. 

«  Ah,  thou,  the  model  *ivbere  old  Troj  did  ftand  \]  The  queen  ufes 
comparative  terms  abfolutely.  Inftead  of  fayine.  Thou  wuho  ap- 
feareft  as  the  eround  on  which  the  magnificence  01  Troy  was  once 
cred^ed,  (he  lays — 

Ah,  thou  the  model  See. 

Thou  map  of  honour  \ — 

Thou  piSl7tre  of  greatnefs.    JoH  n  son. 

Model,  it  has  already  been  obferved,  is  ufed  by  our  author,  for  a 
thing  made  after  a  pattern.    He  is^  I  belieTC,  lingular  in  this  ufc 
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Thou  map  of  honour;  thou  king  Richard's  tomb. 
And  not  king  Richard ;  thou  moft  beauteous  inn,^ 
Why  fhould  hard-favour'd  grief  be  lodg'd  in  thee. 
When  triumph  is  become  an  alehoufe  gueft  ? 

K.  Rich.  Join  not  with  grief,*  fair  woman,  do 
not  fo. 
To  make  my  end  too  fudden :  learn,  good  foul. 
To  think  our  former  ftatc  a  happy  dream; 
From  which  awak'd,  the  truth  of  what  we  are 
Shows  us  but  this :  I  am  fworn  brother,  fweet. 
To  grim  neceflity ; '  and  he  and  I 
Will  keep  a  league  till  death.  Hie  thee  to  France, 
And  cloifter  thee  in  fome  religious  houfe : 
Our  holy  lives  muft  win  a  new  world's  crown. 
Which  our  profane  hours  here  have  ftricken  down. 

^uEEN.  What,  is  my  Richard  both  in  fliape  and 
mind 
Transform'd,  and  weakened?  Hath  Bolingbroke 

of  the  word.  Tliou  ruined  majefty,  fays  the  queen,  that  refembUft 
the  defolated  waftc  where  Troy  once  flood.     So  before ; 

•*  Who  was  the  mnddoi  thy  father's  life." 
In  our  author's  Rape  of  Lucncc^  flcep  is  called  *'  the  map  of  death." 

Malone. 

9  beauteous  inn,]     Inn  does  not  here  figni fy  a  houfe  of 

publick  entertainment ;  but  a  dignified  habitation.  Lord  Howard's 
magnificent  feat  in  Eflex  is  ftiil  called  Audley-///;/.     Steevens. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Steevens.  Inn  means  a  houfe  of  entertain- 
ment, and  is  oppofed  to  akhoufe  in  the  following  line.  M.  Mason. 

*  Join  not  n.mth  grief ^  Do  not  thou  unite  with  grief  againft 
me ;  do  not,  by  thy  additional  forrows,  enable  grief  to  ftrike  me 
down  at  once.  My  own  part  of  forrow  1  can  bear,  but  thy  af- 
flidion  will  immediately  deftroy  me.     Johnson. 

5  —  /  a7n  fworn  brother, 

I'd  grim  ucctj)ity\'\  I  have  reconciled  myfelf  to  neceflity,  I  am  in  a 
ftate  of  amity  with  the  conftraint  which  I  have  fuftaincd.  Joh  nson. 

The  expreflion— y^r&r«  brother,  alludes  to  ih^fratresjurati,  who, 
in  the  ages  of  adventure,  bound  themfelves  by  mutual  oaths,  to 
(hare  fortunes  together.  See  Mr,  Whalley's  note  on  A'.  Henry  V. 
Ad  II.  fc.  i.    Steevens. 
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Deposed  thine  intelledt?  hath  he  been  in  thy  heart? 

The  lion,  dying,  thrufteth  forth  his  paw. 

And  wounds  the  earth,  if  nothing  elfe,  with  rage    * 

To  be  o'erpower'd ;  and  wilt  thou,  pupil-like. 

Take  thy  corredlion  mildly?  kifs  the  rod; 

And  fawn  on  rage  with  bafe  humility. 

Which  irt  a  lion,  and  a  king  of  beafts? 

K.  Rich.  A  king  of  beafts,  indeed;  if  aught  but 
beafts, 
I  had  been  ftill  a  happy  king  of  men/ 
Good  fometime  queen,  prepare  thee  hence  for  France: 
Think,  I  am  dead ;  and  that  even  here  thou  tak'ft. 
As  from  my  death-bed,  my  laft  living  leave. 
In  winter's  tedious  nights,  fit  by  the  fire 
With  good  old  folks ;  and  let  them  tell  thee  tales 
Of  woful  ages,  long  ago  betid : 
And,  ere  thou  bid  good  night,  to  quit  their  grief,^ 
Tell  thou  the  lamentable  fall  of  me,^ 
And  fend  the  hearers  weeping  to  their  beds. 
For  why,'  the  fenfelefs  brands  will  fympathizc 

^  iiftgof  men,'}  'Tis  marvellous,  that  Mr. Upton  did  not 

quote  this  paflage  as  an  evidence  of  our  author's  learning,  and 
obferve,  that  a  more  faithful  tranflation  of  Homer's  ift^  kv^ 
could  not  have  been  made.     Stsevsns. 

*  to  quit  their  grief  ,"]  To  retaliate  their  mournful  ftories. 

JOHNSOK. 

^  Tell  thou  the  lamentable  fall  of  me,]    Thus  the  folio.     So,  ia 
K.  Henry  VIII: 

"  And  when  you  would  fay  fomething  that  is  fad, 
"  Speak  howl  fill.** 
The  reading,  however,  of  the  firft  quarto,  1597,  is  alfo  much  in 
our  author's  manner : 

Tell  thou  the  lamentable  tale  of  me — .     Malonb. 
7  For  *why^  The  poet  fhould  have  ended  this  fpeech  with  the 
foregoing  line,  and  have  fpared  his  childifh  prattle  about  the  fire. 

Johnson. 

This  is  certainly  childifh  prattle,  as  Johnfon  calls  it;  but  it  is 

of  the  fame  ftamp  with  the  other  fpeeches  of  Richard,  after  the 

landing  of  Bolinebroke,  which  are  a  ftrange  mtdley  of  fenfe  and 

puerility.     M.  Mason. 

,  Vol.  VIII.  Y 
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The  heavy  accent  of  thy  moving  tongue. 
And,  in  compaflion,  weep  the  fire  out : 
And  fome  will  mourn  in  alhes,  fome  coal-blacky 
For  the  depofing  of  a  rightful  king. 

£»/^r  Northumberland,  attended. 

North.  My  lord,  the  mind  of  Bolingbrokc  is 
changed ; 

You  muft  to  Pomfret,  not  unto  the  Tower. 

And,  madam,  there  is  order  ta'en  for  you ; 
With  all  fwift  fpeed  you  muft  a^jvay  to  France. 

K.  Rich.  Northumberland,  thou  ladder  where- 
withal 
The  mounting  Bolingbroke  afcends  my  throne, — , 
The  time  Ihall  not  he  many  hours  of  age 
More  than  it  is,  ere  foul  fin,  gathering  head. 
Shall  break  into  corruption :  thou  ihalt  think. 
Though  he  divide  the  realm,  and  give  th.ee  half. 
It  is  too  little,  helping  him  to  all ; 
And  he  (hall  think,*  that  thou,  which  kno  w  'fl:  the  way 
To  plant  unrightful  kings,  wilt  know  again. 
Being  ne'er  fo  little  urg'd,  another  way 
To  pluck  him  headlong  from  the  ufurped  throne. 
The  love  of  wicked  friends  converts  to  fear ; 
That  fear,  to  hate ;  and  hate  turns  one,  or  both. 
To  worthy  danger,  and  defer ved  death. 

North.  My  guilt  be  on  my  head,  and  there  an  end. 
Take  leave,  and  part ;  for  you  muft  part  forthwith. 

K.  Rich.  Doubly  divorced  ? — Bad  men,  yc  violate 
A  twofold  marriage ;  'twixt  my  crown  and  me ; 
And  then,  betwixt  me  and  my  married  wife. — 

4  And  i^  jS^all  think,']    The  conjunftlon — And,  without  which 
the  metre  is  deficient,  was  fupplied  by  Mr.  Rowc.    Stf.evens. 
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Let  me  unkifs  the  oath  'twixt  thee  and  me ; 
And  yet  not  fo,  for  with  a  kifs  'twas  made.* — 
Part  us,  Northumberland ;  I  towards  the  north, 
Whgrc  fhivering  cold  and  ficknefs  pines  the  clime; 
My  wife  to  France ;  from  whence,  fet  forth  in  pomp. 
She  came  adorned  hither  like  fweet  May, 
Sent  back  like  Hallowmas,*  or  (hort'ft  of  day. 

^BEN.  And  mull  we  be  divided?  muft  we  part? 

K.  Rich.  Ay,  hand  from  hand,  my  love,  and 
heart  from  heart. 

^EEN.  Banilh  us  both,  and  fend  the  king  with  me. 

North.  That  were  fome  love,  but  little  policy.^ 

^UEEN.  Then  whither  he  goes,  thither  let  me  go.* 

K.  Rich.  So  two,  together  weeping,  make  one  woe. 

Weep  thou  for  me  in  France,  I  for  thee  here; 

Better  far  off,  than — near,  be  ne'er  the  near'.* 

i  Let  me  unkifs  the  oath  Viu/r/  thee  and  me; 
And  yet  notfi^  for  with  a  kiis  'twas  made.]    A  kifs  appears  to 
have  been  an  eftabliihed  circumftance  in  our  ancient  nuptial  ce- 
remony.    So,  in  Marfton's  Infatiate  Counte/t,  i6i3»  the  Duke«  on 
parting  with  his  wife,  fays  to  her: 

**  The  kifs  thou  gwft  me  in  the  church, here  take.**  Ste e  v b  ns. 

^  .^^  Hallowmas t"]    AlUhalUws,  Ot  all-hallowtidei  the  fixft  of 
November.    S  t  b  e  v  e  ns. 

'  That  nxjcrefome  hve,  &c.]   The  quartos  give  this  fpeech  to  the 
king.    Stebvens. 

•  Then  ivhither  he  goes,  thither  let  me  go."]  So,  in  the  Book  of 
Ruth,  i.  i6 :  "  — for  whither  thou  goeft,  I  will  go."  Stbevens. 
9  Better  far  off,  than — near,  be  ne'er  the  near'.']  To  be  ne*ver  the 
nigher,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  fpoken  in  the  midland  counties,  ne\r 
tSe  ne'er,  is,  to  make  no  advance  towards  the  good  defired.  Joh  n  son. 
So,  in  The  legend  of  Shore's  *wife,  by  Thomas  Churchyard^ 
Mirrwr  for  Magifirates,  1578  : 

**  Compel  the  hauke  to  (it,  that  is  unmann'd, 

**  Or  make  the  hound  unuu^ht  to  draw  the  decrc, 

'•  Or  bring  the  free  againft  his  will  in  band, 

•*  Or  move  the  fad  a  pleafant  tale  to  hear, 

*•  Your  time  is  loft,  and  you  are  never  the  near'' 

Y  2 
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Go,  count  thy  way  with  fighs;  I,  mine  with  groansf 
^UEEN.  So  longed  way  fhall  have  the  longeft 

moans. 
K.  Rich.  Twice  for  one  ftep  I'll  groan,  the  way 
being  fhort. 
And  piece  the  way  out  with  a  heavy  heart. 
Come,  come,  in  wooing  forrow  let's  be  brief. 
Since,  wedding  it,  there  is  fuch  length  in  grief. 
One  kifs  (hall  flop  our  mouths,  and  dumbly  part; 
Thus  give  I  mine,  and  thus  I  take  thy  heart. 

[They  kifs. 
^EEN.  Give  me  mine  own  again;   'twere  no 
good  part. 
To  take  on  me  to  keep,  and  kill  thy  heart.* 

[Ki/s  again. 
So,  now  I  have  mine  own  again,  begone. 
That  I  may  ftrive  to  kill  it  with  a  groan. 

K.Rich.  We  make  woe  wanton  with  this  fond 
delay  : 
Once  more,  adieu ;  the  reft  let  forrow  fay.  [Exeunt^ 

SCENE     II. 

The  fame.     A  Room  in  the  Duke  of  York's  Palace^^ 
Enter  York,  and  his  Duchefs. 

DucH.  My  lord,  you  told  me,  you  would  tell  the  rcft^ 
When  weeping  made  you  break  the  ftory  off 
Of  our  two  coufins  coming  into  London. 

The  meaning  is,  it  is  better  to  be  at  a  great  diftance,  than  being 
ficar  each  other,  to  find  that  we  yet  arc  not  likely  to  be  peaceably 
and  happily  united.     Malone. 

«  -««</kill  ify  heart.]  So,  in  our  author's  renas  and  Adorns  : 

'*  they  have  murder*  dt)m  poor  heart  of  mine."  Malon  e. 

Attain,  in  AT.  Henfy  F.  Aft  II.  fc.  i:  " he'll  yield  the  crow 

a  pudding  one  of  thefe  days:  the  king  hath  kill'd  his  beaH.** 

Steeveks* 
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.  ToRK.  Where  did  I  Jeave? 

DucH.  At  that  fad  ftop,  my  lord. 

Where  rude  mifgovern'd  hands,  from  windows*  tops, 
Threw  duft  and  rubbifh  on  king  Richard's  head. 

ToRx.  Then,  as  I  faid,  the  duke,  great  Boling* 
broke, — 
Mounted  upon  a  hot  and  fiery  fteed, 
tVhich  his  afpiring  rider  feem'd  to  know, — 
With  flow,  but  (lately  pace,  kept  on  his  courfe. 
While  all  tongues  cried — God  fave  thee,  Boling- 

broke ! 
You  would  have  thought  the  very  windows  fpake^ 
So  many  greedy  looks  of  young  and  old 
Through  cafements  darted  their  defiring  cyca 
Upon  his  vifage;  and  that  all  the  walls. 
With  painted  imag'ry,  had  faid  at  once,'— ^ 
Jefu  preferve  thee  !  welcome,  Bolingbroke! 
Whilft  he,  from  one  fide  to  the  other  turning. 
Bare-headed,  lower  than  his  proud  fteed's  neck, 
Befpake  them  thus, — I  thank  you,  countrymen: 
And  thus  ft:ill  doing,  thus  he  pafs'd  along. 

Ducu,  Alas,  poor  Richard!  where  rides  he  the 
while  ? 

ToRK.  As  in  a  theatre,  the  eyes  of  men. 
After  a  well-grac'd  adlor  leaves  the  ftage. 
Are  idly  bent**  on  him  that  enters  next^ 
Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious: 
Even  fo,  or  with  much  more  contempt,  men's  eye« 

'  JVtth  painted  imag'ry,  had  faid  at  of/ce,]  Our  author  pro- 
bably was  thinking  of  the  painted  clothes  that  were  hune  in  the 
ftreets,  in  the  pageants  that  were  exhibited  in  his  own  time ;  in 
which  the  figures  lomctimes  had  labels  ifluing  from  their  mouths, 
containing  lentences  of  gratulation.     M a lo nc. 

^  Are  idly  bent — ]  That  is,  carelefsly  turned,  thrown  without 
attention.  •  This  the  poet  learned  by  his  attendance  and  pradicc 
op  the  ftagc.    Johnson. 

Y3 
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Did  fcowl  on  Richard;   no  man  cried,  God  (ave 

him; 
No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home: 
But  duft  was  thrown  upon  his  facred  head ; 
Which  with  fuch  gentle  forrow  he  fhook  off, — 
His  face  ftill  combating  with  tears  and  fmiles. 
The  badges  of  his  grief  and  patience,^ — 
That  had  not  God,  for  fome  ftrong  purpofe,  fteel'd 
The  hearts  of  men,  they  muft  perforce  have  melted. 
And  barbarifm  itfelf  have  pitied  him. 
But  heaven  hath  a  hand  in  thefe  events; 
To  whofe  high  will  we  bound  our  calm  contents* 
To  Bolingbtoke  are  we  fworn  fubjeAs  now, 
Whofe  ftate  and  honour  I  for  aye  allow. 


5  His  face  ftill  combating  with  tears  and  fmiles. 
The  badges  of  bis  grief  and  patience t"]  There  is,  I  believe,  n© 
image,   which  our  poet  more  delighted  in  than  this.    So,  in  a 
former  fcene  of  this  play : 

"  As  a  long-parted  mother  with  her  child, 

**  Plays  fondly  with  her  tears,  2xAfmiles  in  meeting." 
Again,  in  K*  Lear: 

"  Patience  and  forrow  llrove 

«*  Who  (hould  exprefs  her  goodlieft ; 

€€  ...^_«.  htrfmiles  and  tears 

'*  Were  like  a  better  May." 
Again,  in  Cymbeline  : 

"  ■     ■  nobly  he  yokes 

"  Afmiling  tjuitb  ajigh.*' 
Again,  in  Macbtw: 

"  My  plenteous  M'x, 

••  Wanton  in  fallnefs,  feek  to  hide  themfelves 

**  In  drops  offorro*w." 
Again,  in  Coriolanus  : 

"  Where  fenators  (hall  mingle  tears  v/iihfmilesJ* 
Again,  in  Tbe  Tempeft: 

•*  1  am  a  fool 

'*  To  weep  at  what  I  am  glad  of." 
So  a]fo>  Draj^ton  in  his  Mortimeriados,  4to.  1 596  : 

•*  With  thy  fweete  kiflcs  fo  them  both  beguile, 

••  Untill  thty  fmiling  njueep,  and  nueeping/mile," 

Malone* 
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Enter  Aumerle. 

DvcH.  Here  coihes  my  fon  Aumerle. 

ToRK.  Aumerle  that  was ;  * 

But  that  is  loft,  for  being  Richard's  friend. 
And,  madam,  you  muft  call  him  Rutland  now: 
I  am  in  parliament  pledge  for  his  truth. 
And  lafting  fealty  to  the  new-made  king, 

DucH.  Welcome,  my  fon :  Who  are  the  violets  now. 
That  ftrew  the  green  lap  of  the  new-come  fpring? ' 

AuM.  Madam,  I  know  not,  nor  I  greatly  care  not : 
God  knows,  I  had  as  lief  be  none,  as  one. 

ToRK.  Well,  bear  you  well  *  in  this  new  fpring 
of  time. 
Left  you  be  cropped  before  you  come  to  prime. 
What  news  from  Oxford?  hold  thofe  jufts  and 
triumphs?' 

AuM.  For  aught  I  know,  my  lord,  they  do. 

ToRK.  You  will  be  there,  I  know. 

AuM.  If  God  prevent  it  not ;  I  purpofe  fo. 

^  Aumerle  that  tvas ;]  The  Dukes  of  Aumerle,  Surrey,  and 
Exeter,  were  by  an  aA  of  Henry's  firft  parliament  deprived  of 
their  dukedoms,  but  were  allowed  to  retain  their  earldoms  of 
Rutland,  Kent,  and  Huntingdon.     Holinfied,  p.  513,  514. 

Stbevens. 
'  That  ftreixj  the  green  lap  0/  the  nrw-come  fpringfl     So,   ill 
Milton's  Song  on  May  Morning  : 

**  who  from  her^r^-^w  lap  throws 

'*  The  yellow  cowfltp,  and  the  pale  primroie."  Steevens. 

*  bear  you  nuell — ]    That  is,  condudl  yourfelf  with  pni- 

dence,     Johnson, 

9  jufts  and  triumphs  ^]  Triumphs  arc  Shoius,  fuch  as  Majks^ 

Rebels,  &c. 
So,  in  the  Third  Part  of  AT.  Ile^ry  VI.  Aft  V.  fc.  vii: 
"  And  now  what  refts,  but  that  we  fpend  the  time 
"  With  ftately  triumphs,  mirthful  coraick  (hows, 
**  Such  as  befit  the  pleafurcs  of  the  court?"    Steevbns» 
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ToRK*  What  feal  is  that,  that  hangs  without  thy 
bofom  ?  * 
Yea,  look'ft  thou  pale?  let  me  fee  the  writing.* 

•    jiuM.  My  lord,  'tis  nothing. 

ToRK*  No  matter  then  who  fecs.it : 

I  will  be  fatisfied,  let  me  fee  the  writing. 

AuM.  I  do  bcfeech  your  grace  to  pardon  me ; 
It  is  a  matter  of  fmall  confequence. 
Which  for  fome  reafons  I  would  not  have  feen. 

ToRK.  Which  for  fome  reafons,  fir,  I  mean  to  fee* 
J  fear,  I  fear, 

DucH.  What  fhould  you  fear? 

*Tis  nothing  but  fome  bond,  that  he  is  enter 'd  into 
For  gay  apparel,  'gainfl:  the  triumph  day. 

ToRK.  Bound  to  himfelf?  what  doth  he  with  a  bond 
That  he  is  bound  to  ?  Wife,  thou  art  a  fool. — 
Boy,  let  me  fee  the  writing. 

jIum.  I  do  befeech  you,  pardon  me ;   I  may  not 
Ihow  it. 

7qrk'.  I  will  be  fatisfied;  let  me  fee  it,  I  fay. 

[Snatches  /7,  and  reads. 
Treafon!  foultreafon! — villain!  traitor!  flave! 

DucH.  What  is  the  matter,  my  lord  ? 

ToRK.  Ho!  who  is  within  there?  [Enter  a  Ser- 
vant.] Saddle  my  horfe. 
God  for  his  mercy !  what  treachery  is  here ! 

^  If ''bat  feal  h  thaty  that  hangs  iviihout  thj  bofom  /"]  The  fcals  of 
deeds  were  formerly  imprcfl'ed  on  flips  or  labels  of  parchment, 
appendant  to  them.     Ma  lone. 

,  5  Tea,  look* ft  thou  pale?  let  me  fie  the  <wrUh/g,'\  Such  harfti  and 
defeftive  lines  as  this,  are  probably  corrupt,  and  might  be  eafily 
fupplied,  but  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  let  conje^ure  loofe 
on  fuch  (light  occafions.    Johnson. 

Perhaps  Shakfpeare  wrote — Boy,  let  me  fee  the  writing.  York 
ufcs  thcfe  words  a  little  lower.    M  a  lo n  e. 
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DucH.  Why,  what  is  it,  my  lord? 

ToRK.  Give  me  my  boots,  I  fay;   faddie  my 
•  horfe : — 

Now  by  mine  honour,  by  my  life,  my  troth, 
I  will  appeach  the  vifiain.  [Exit  Servant* 

DucH.  What's  the  matter  ? 

ToRK.  Peace,  foolifli  woman. 

DucH.  I  will  not  peace : — What  is  the  matter^ 
fon? 

AuM.  Good  mother,  be  content ;  it  is  no  more 
TThan  my  poor  life  muft  anfwer, 

DucH.  Thy  life  anfwer  I 

Re-enter  Servant,  with  boots. 

ToRK.  Bring  me  my  boots,  I  will  unto  the  king; 
DucH.  Strike  him,  Aumerle. — Poor  boy,  thou 
art  amaz'd  :  ^ — 
JHence,  villain ;  never  more  come  in  my  fight. — 

[To  the  Servant, 
ToRK.  Give  me  my  boots,  I  fay. 

DuGH.  Why,  York,  what  wilt  thou  do  ? 
Wilt  thou  not  hide  the  trefpafs  of  thine  own? 
Have  we  more  fons?  or  are  we  like  to  have? 
Is  not  my  teeming  date  drunk  up  with  time  ? 
And  wilt  thou  pluck  my  fair  fon  from  mine  age. 
And  rob  me  of  a  happy  mother's  name  ? 
Is  he  not  like  thee?  is  he  not  thine  own? 


4 am/zz'd:]    u  c,  perplexed,    confounded.     So,    in   The 

Merry  PFi^es  of  Wind/or:  **  That  cannot  choi)fe  but  amaze  him. 
If  he  be  not  amazed^  he  will  be  mocked;  if  he  be  amazed,  he 
will  every  way  be  mocked. '*     Steevens. 
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ToRK.  Thou  fond  mad  wohian> 
Wilt  thou  conceal  this  dark  confpiracy? 
A  dozen  of  them  here  have  ta'en  the  facrament. 
And  interchangeably  fet  down  their  hands^ 
To  kill  the  king  at  Oxford/ 

DucH.  He  (hall  be  none; 

We'll  keep  him  here :  Then  what  is  that  to  him  ? 

ToRK.  Away, 
fond  woman !  were  he  twenty  times  my  fon, 
I  would  appeach  him. 

DucH.  Hadft  thou  groaned  for  him^ 

As  I  have  done,  thoU*dft  be  more  pitifuL 
But  now  I  kiiow  thy  mind ;  thou  doft  fufped. 
That  I  have  been  difloyal  to  thy  bed. 
And  that  he  is  a  baftard,  not  thy  fon : 
Sweet  York,  fweet  hulband,  be  not  of  that  mind : 
He  is  as  like  thee  as  a  man  may  be. 
Not  like  to  me,  or  any  of  my  kin. 
And  yet  I  love  him. 

ToRK.  Make  way,  unruly  woman. 

{Exit. 

Ducii.  After,  Aumerle;   mount  thee  upon  his 
horfe ; 
Spur,  pod ;  and  get  before  him  to  the  king. 
And  beg  thy  pardon  ere  he  do  accufe  thee. 
I'll  not  be  long  behind;  though  I  be  old, 

4  To  W  the  ii/t£  at  Oxford.]  That  the  dukes  of  Exeter  and 
Snrry,  and  the  Earf  of  Salifbary  entered  into  a  confpiracy  for  this 
purpofe  is  unqneftionable ;  but  HaH's  narrative,  copied  by  Ho- 
linincd  and  Sir  John  Hay  ward,  is  by  no  means  to  dc  depended 
upon.  Aumerle,  in  particular,  is  net  charged  by  any  contemporary 
writer,  unlefs  it  be  the  writer  of  a  romance,  as  having  the  leaft 
concern  in  it.  See  a  •*  Requiem  to  the  Confpi raters,"  m  A  CoL 
leSion  of  Ancient  Songs,  lately  publifhed,  where  may  be  found  an 
aothentic  account  of  the  plot  from  writers  of  authority. 

KiTSON. 
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I  doubt  not  but  to  ride  as  faft  as  York : 
And  never  will  I  rife  up  from  the  ground. 
Till  Bolingbroke  have  pardon'd  thee:  Away; 
Bqpne.  lExeunt^ 

SCENE     III. 

Windfor.     A  Room  in  ibe  Caftle. 

£«/^r  Bolingbroke  as  King;  Percy,  and  otbef 
Lords. 

BoLiNG.  Can  no  man  tell  of  my  unthrifty  fon? 
•Tis  full  three  months,  fince  I  did  fee  him  laft  :— 
If  any  plague  hang  over  us,  'tis  he. 
I  would  to  God,  my  lords,  he  might  be  found  i 
Enquire  at  London,  *mongft  the  taverns  there,^ 
For  there,  they  fay,  he  daily  doth  frequent. 
With  unreftrained  loofe  companions ; 
Even  fuch,  they  fay,  as  ftand  in  narrow  lanes. 
And  beat  our  watch,  and  rob  our  paflengers ; 
While  he,*  young,  wanton,  and  effeminate  bdy. 
Takes  on  the  pomt  of  honour,  to  fupport 
So  diffolute  a  crew. 

Percy.  My  lord,  fome  two  days  fince  I  faw  the 
prince ; 
And  told  him  of  thefe  triumphs  held  at  Oxford. 

*  Enattire  at  London ^  &:c.]  This  is  a  very  proper  intfodu6lioA 
to  the  future  chara^er  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  to  his  debaucheries  in 
his  youth,  and  his  greatnefs  in  his  manhood.    Johnson. 

Shakfpeare  feldom  attended  to  chronology.  The  prince  was  at 
this  time  but  twelve  years  old,  for  he  was  bom  in  1388,  and  the 
confpiracy  on  which  the  prefent  fccnc  is  formed,  was  (Ufcovered 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1400. — He  fcarcely  frequented 
taverns  or  ftews  at  fo  early  an  age.     Ma  lone. 

^  While  he^  All  the  old  copies  read — Which  he.     Steevens* 

The  corre^ion  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope.    Malone. 
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BoLiNG.  And  what  faid  the  gallant  ? 

Percy.  His  anfwer  was, — he  would  unto  the 
(lews ; 
And  from  the  common'ft  creature  pluck  a  glove^' 
And  wear  it  as  a  favour;  and  with  that 
He  would  unhorfe  the  luftieft  challenger. 

BoLiNG.  As  diffolute,  as  defperate :  yet,  through 
both 
I  fee  fome  fparkles  of  a  better  hope,* 
Which  elder  days  may  happily  bring  forth^ 
But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Aumerle,  baftily. 

AuM.  Where  is  the  king  ? 

BoLiNG.  What  means 

Our  coufin,  that  he  Hares  and  looks  fo  wildly? 

jiunr.  God  fave  your  grace.     I  do  befeech  your 
majefty, 
To  have  fome  conference  with  your  grace  alone. 

Soling.  Withdraw  yourfelves,  and  leave  us  here 
alone. —  [Exeunt  Percy  and  Lords» 

What  is  the  matter  with  our  coufin  now  ? 

■  ' filud  a  glove,]  So,  in  Promos  and  Cajandra,  1578,  Lamia, 

the  ftruinpet,  fays : 

"  Who  loves  me  once  is  lymed  to  my  heaft : 

"  My  colour  fome,  and  fome  (hall  wear  my  glove.'* 

Again,  in  The  Shoemaker  s  Holy  day,  or  Gentle  Crafty  1600  ; 
**  Or  fhall  I  undertake  forae  martial  fport 
••  Wearing  your  glove  at  turney  or  at  lilt, 
*•  And  tell  how  many  gallants  I  unhors'd?"     Steevens. 
*  I  fie  fome  fparkles  of  a  better  hope^l  The  folio  reads  : 
fparks  of  better  hope. 

The  quarto,  161  c: 

fparlcles  of  better  hope.     Steevens. 

The  firft  quarto  hv&^fparkes  of  better  hope.     The  article  was 

inferted  by  Mr.  Steevens,    Malone, 
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AuM.  For  ever  may  my  knees  gfow  to  the  earth, 

[Kneelt. 
My  tongue  cleave  to  my  roof  within  my  myouth, 
Unlefs  a  pardon,  ere  I  rife,  or  fpeak. 

BoljnO.  Intended, or  committed,  was  this  fault? 
If  but  9  the  firft,  how  heinous  ere  it  be. 
To  win  thy  after-love,  I  pardon  thee. 

JuM.  Then  give  me  leave  that  I  may  turn  the  kejr. 
That  no  man  enter  tiH  my  tale  be  done. 

Bo  LING.  Have  thy  defire. 

[AUMERLE  locks  tbc  doof^ 

ToRK.  [fVithin.]  My  liege,  beware;  look  to  thy- 
felf; 
Thou  haft  a  traitor  in  thy  prefence  there. 
BoLiNG.  Villain,  I'll  make  thee  fafe,  [Drawing. 
AuM.  Stay  thy  revengeful  hand ; 
Thou  haft  no  caufe  to  fear. 

ToRK.  ffViib/n.]  Open  the  door,  fccurc,  fool* 
hardy  king : 
Shall  I,  for  love,  fpeak  treafon  to  thy  face  ? 
Open  the  door,  or  I  will  break  it  open. 

[BoLiNGBROKE  opens  tb^  d§$f^ 

Enter  York. 

BoLjNG.  What  is  the  matter,  uncle?  fpeak; 
Recover  breath  ;  tell  us  how  near  is  danger. 
That  we  may  arm  us  to  encounter  it. 

ToRK.  Perufe  this  writing  here,  and  thou  ihalt 
know 
The  treafon  that  my  hafte  forbids  me  Ihow. 

AuM.  Remember,  as  thou  read'ft,  thy  promifcpaft : 

♦ -(^but— .]  Old  copies— If  <;».    Corre^cd  by  Mr.  Pope. 

Malonb* 
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I  do  repent  me  i  read  not  my  name  there. 
My  heart  is  not  confederate  with  my  hand. 

ToRX.  'Twas^  villain,  ere  thy  hand  did  fet  it 
down.— 
I  tore  it  from  the  traitor's  bofom,  king  i 
Fear,  and  not  love,  begets  his  penitence  x 
Forget  to  pity  him,  left  thy  pity  prove 
A  ferpent  that  will  fting  thee  to  the  heart. 

BoLiNG.   O  heinous,  ftrong,  and  bold  confpi- 
racy ! — 
O  loyal  father  of  a  treacherous  fon ! 
Thou  flieer,  immaculate,'  and  filver  fountain. 
From  whence  this  ftream  through  muddy  palTages^ 
Hath  held  his  current,  and  defil'd  himfelf ! 
Thy  overflow  of  good  converts  to  bad ;  * 
And  thy  abundant  goodnefs  (hall  excufe 
This  deadly  blqt  in  thy  digrelBng  fon.' 


9  Thm  (heer,  immaculau^  &c.]  Sheer  is  pellucid,  tranfparent. 
Some  of  the  modern  editors  arbitrarily  read  de^u  So>  in  Spenfer'» 
Faery  ^een^  B.  III.  c.  ii : 

**  Who  having  viewed  in  a  fountain >^^r^ 

"  Her  fece,"  arc. 
Again,  B.  III.  c.  xi : 

«•  That  (he  at  lad  came  to  a  fountain >^^f^." 
Again,  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  Golding's  Tranflation  of  OnjtdU 
Metamorphofisy\ffl']l 

"  The  water  was  fo  pure  zxAJheere^*  &c. 
Tranfparent  muflin  is  ftiU  called ^ivr  muflin.     Stebvens. 

*  Thy  4yvtrjhnv  of  good  converts  to  had\]  Mr,  Theobald  would  read : 

cotrveru  the  bad,    Strbvbns. 

The  old  readine — coffoeris  to  hady  is  right,  I  believe,  though 
Mr.  Theobald  did  not  undcrftand  it.  "  The  overflow  of  good 
in  thee  is  turned  to  bad  in  thy /on ;  and  that  fame  abundant  goodneft 
in  thee  Ihall  excufe  his  tranigreffion."     Tyewhitt. 

'  digrcfling/w,]  Thus  the  old  copies,  and  rightly.  So,  in 

Romeo  and  Juliet  ; 

"  -D'^r^/ff  from  the  valour  of  a  man." 
To  digre/s  is  to  deviate  from  what  is  right  or  regular.   Some  of  the  , 
modern  editors  read; — tranfgrejjing.    Ste evens. 
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ToRK.  So  fhall  my  virtue  be  his  vice's  bawd; 
And  he  fhall  fpend  mine  honour  with  his  fhame. 
As  thriftlefs  fons  their  fcraping  fathers*  gold. 
Mine  honour  lives  when  his  difhonour  dies^ 
Or  my  fham'd  life  in  his  difhonour  lies : 
Thou  kill'ft  me  in  his  life;  giving  him  breathy 
The  traitor  lives,  the  true  man's  put  to  death. 

DucH.  [JVitbin.']  What  ho,  my  liege !  for  God's 
fake,  let  me  in. 

BoLiNG.  What  fhrill-voic*d  fuppliant  makes  this 
eager  cry  ? 

DucH.  A  woman,  and  thine  aunt,  great  king; 
'tis  h 
Speak  with  me,  pity  me,  open  the  door; 
A  beggar  begs,  tnat  never  begg'd  before, 

BoLiNQ.  Our  fcene  is  alter'd, — from  a  ferioua 
thing. 
And  now  chang'd  to  The  Beggar  and  the  King.^--^ 
My  dangerous  coufin,  let  your  mother  in ; 
I  know,  ihe's  come  to  pray  for  your  foul  fin. 

ToRK.  If  thou  do  pardon,  whofoever  pray. 
More  fins,  for  this  forgivenefs,  profper  may. 
This  fcfler'd  joint  cut  off,  the  refl  refts  found; 
This,  let  alone,  will  all  the  refl  confound. 

^  the  Begpar  and  the  King,"]  The  King  and  the  Beggar  iccms 

to  have  been  an  interlude  well  known  in  the  time  of  our  author, 
who  has  alluded  to  it  more  than  once.  I  cannot  now  find  that  an/ 
copy  of  it  is  left.     Johnson. 

The  King  and  Beggar  was  perhaps  once  an  interlude ;  it  was 
certainly  a  fong.  The  reader  will  find  it  in  the  firft  volume  of 
Dr.  Percy's  collc^ion.  It  is  there  entitled,  King  Copbttua  attd  the 
Beggar  Maid;  and  is  printed  from  Rich.  Jobnfon's  Crown  Gar/and 
,ofGoidden  Ro/es,  i6i2,  izmo;  where  it  is  entitled  fimply,  A  fong 
of  a  Beggar  and  a  King,  This  interlude  or  ballad  is  mentioned  in 
Cynthia* s  Re<venget  1 6i  3  : 

**  Provoke  thy  fharp  Melpomene  to  fing 

**  The  ftory  of  a  Beggar  and  the  King. "    Steevkhs, 
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Entfr  Duchefs. 

DucH.  O  king,  believe  not  this  hard-hearted 
man; 
Love,  loving  not  itfelf,  none  other  can. 

ToRK.  Thou  frantick  woman,  what  dofl  thou  make 
here?* 
Shall  thy  old  dugs  once  more  a  traitor  rear  ? 

Dvca.  Sweet  York,  be  patient :  Hear  me,  gentle 
liege.  [^Kneels. 

-  BoLiNG.  Rife  Up,  good  aunt, 

DucH.  Not  yet,  I  thee  befcech: 

For  ever  will  I  kneel  upon  my  knees,^ 
And  never  fee  day  that  the  happy  fees. 
Till  thou  give  joy ;  until  thou  bid  me  joy. 
By  pardoning  Rutland,  my  tranfgrefling  boy. 
^  AuM.  Unto  my  mother •s  prayers,  I  bend  my  knee. 

[Kneels. 

ToRK.  Againft  them  both,  my  true  joints  bended 
be.  [Kneels. 

Ill  may*ft  thou  thrive,  if  thou  grant  any  grace ! ' 

DucH.  Pleads  he  in  earned  ?  look  upon  his  facC; 
His  eyes  do  drop  no  tears,  his  prayers  are  in  jeft; 
His  words  come  from  his  mouth,  ours  from  our 
breaft : 


^  Thou  frantick  tuoman,  *what  dofi  thou  make  here?!^  So,  in  The 
Merry  fVi*ves  of  Windfor: 

"  What  make  you  here  ?" 
Again,  in  Othello: 

"  Ancient,  what  makes  he  here."     Malone. 

* kneel  upon  my  knees,}  Thus  the  folio.   The  quartos  roftd  : 

-^—  walk,  ufion  my  knees.     Steevens. 

*?  ///  may  ft  thou  thrifty  if  thou  grant  any  grace!}  This  line  is  not 
in  the  folio.    Malonb. 
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He  prays  but  faintly,  and  would  be  denied ; 
We  pray  with  heart,  and  foul,  and  all  befide : 
His  weary  joints  would  gladly  rife,  I  know; 
Our  knees  fhall  kneel  till  to  the  ground  they  grow: 
His  prayers  are  full  of  falfe  hyprocify; 
Ours,  of  true  zeal  and  deep  integrity. 
Our  prayers  do  out-pray  his ;  then  let  them  have 
That  mercy,  which  true  prayers  ought  to  have. 
BouNG.  Good  aunt,  (land  up. 

DucH.  Nay,  do  not  fay — ftand  up; 

But,  pardon,  firft ;  and  afterwards,  ftand  up. 
An  if  I  were  thy  nurfe,  thy  tongue  to  teach. 
Pardon — Ihould  be  the  firft  word  of  thy  fpeech. 
I  never  long'd  to  hear  a  word  till  now ; 
.  Say — pardon,  king ;  let  pity  teach  thee  how :     * 
The  word  is  ftiort,  but  not  fo  fliort  as  fweet; 
No  word  like,  pardon,  for  kings'  mouths  fo  meet. 
ToRK.  Speak  it  in  French,  king;  fay,  pardonnez 
moy} 

DucH.  Doft  thou  teach  pardon  pardon  to  de- 
ft roy? 
Ah,  my  four  huft)and,  my  hard-hearted  lord. 
That  fet'ft  the  word  itfelf  againft  the  word! — 
Speak,  pardon,  as  'tis  current  in  our  land; 
The  chopping  French  ^  we  do  not  underftand. 


•  pardomtex  moy^    That  is,  excufe  me,  a  phrafe  ttfcd  when 

any  thing  is  civilly  denied.     The  whole  paflage  is  fuch  as  I  could 
well  wifli  away.    Johnson. 

9  The  chopping  French — ]  Chopping,  I  foppoie,  here  meant 
jabbering^  talking  flippantly  a  language  unintelligible  to  EnglUh- 
men ;  or  perhaps  it  may  mean, — ^the  ^ench,  who  clip  and  mutilatt 
their  words.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  the  word,  in  this 
fenfe,  in  anv  other  place.  In  the  univerfities  they  talk  of  choppiitg 
logick ;  and  our  author  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  has  the  fame  phrafe : 
"  How  now!  how  now!  chop  logick?"    Malonb. 

Vot.  VIII.  Z 
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Thine  eye  begins  to  fpeak,  fet  thy  tongue  there: 
Or,  in  thy  piteous  heart  plant  thou  thine  ear; 
That,  hearing  how  our  plaints  and   prayers  do 

pierce. 
Pity  may  move  thee  pardon  to  rehearfe. 
BonNG.  Good  aunt,  ftand  up, 

DucH.  I  do  not  fue  to  ^snd. 

Pardon  is  all  the  fuit  I  have  in  hand. 

BoLiNG.  I  pardon  him,  as  God  fhall  pardon  me. 

DucH.  O  happy  vantage  of  a  kneeling  knee ! 
Yet  am  I  lick  for  fear :  fpeak  it  again; 
Twice  faying  pardon,  doth  not  pardon  twain. 
But  makes  one  pardon  ftrong. 

BoLiNG.  With  all  my  heart 

I  pardon  him.* 

pucH.  A  god  on  earth  thou  art.? 

BoLJNG.  But  for  our  trufty  brother-in-law,^ — and 
the  abbot,* 
With  all  the  reft  of  that  conforted  crew, — 
Deftrudlion  ftraight  fhall  dog  them  at  the  heels.* — 
Good  uncle,  help  to  order  feveral  powers 

*  fFt'th  all  m^  heart 

I  pardon  Bim.]  The  old  copies  read — /  pardon  him  ivitb  all 
m^  heart.    The  tranfpofition  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope.    Malomk* 
'  A  god  on  earth  thou  art.]  So,  in  Cymheline: 

"  He  fits  'mongft  men,  like  a  defcended god.**  Ste evens. 
'  4  But  for  our  trufiy  brother'in-la<w,']  The  brother-in-law  meant, 
was  John  duke  of  Exeter  and  Earl  of  Huntingdon  (own  brother 
to  King  Richard  II.)  and  who  had  married  with  the  lady  Elizabeth, 
£fter  of  Henry  fiolingbroke.     Th  e  o  b  a  l  d  . 

s  _— /^^  abbot,']  i.  c.  the  Abbot  of  Weftminfler. 

Theobald. 

*  DeftruSion  ftraight  Jhall  dog  them  at  the  heels.]    Again,  in 
king  Richard  III: 

"  Death  and  deftrudUoxi  do^  thee  ^t  the  heels.'* 

STEBVi;«rs. 
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To  Oxford,  or  where'er  thcfe  traitors  are : 
They  fhall  not  live  within  this  world,  I  fwear. 
But  I  will  have  them,  if  I  once  know  where. 
Uncle,  farewell, — and  coufin  too,'  adieu : 
Your  mother  well  hath  pttly'd,  ahd  prove  you  true. 
DucH.  Come,  my  old  fon; — I  pray  God  make 
thee  new.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE     IV. 

Enter  Ex  ton,  and  a  Servant. 

ExroN.  Didft  thou  not  mark  the  king,  what 
words  he  fpake  ? 
Have  I  no  friend  will  rid  me  of  this  living  fear? 
Was  it  not  fo  ? 

Serf.  Thofe  were  his  very  Words. 

ExroN.  Have  1  no  friend?  quoth  he:  he  fpake  it 
twice. 
And  urg*d  it  twice  together;  did  he  not? 

Serf.  He  did. 

ExroN.  And,  fpeaking  it,  he  wiftly  look'd  on  me ; 
As  who  fhould  fay, — I  would,  thou  wert  the  man 
That  would  divorce  this  terror  from  my  heart; 
Meaning,  the  king  at  Pomfret.     Come,  let's  go; 
I  am  the  king's  friend,  and  will  rid  his  foe. 

[Exeunt. 

^  cottfin  too,  adieu:]    Too,  which  is  not  in  the  old  copy» 

was  added  by  Mr.  Theobald,  for  the  fake  of  the  metre. 

Malone* 
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SCENE     V. 

Pomfret.     The  Dungeon  of  the  Cajlle, 

Enter  King  Richard. 

AT.  Rich.  I  have  been  ftudying  how  I  may  compare 
This  prifon,  where  I  live,  unto  the  world : 
And,  for  becaufe  the  world  is  populous. 
And  here  is  not  a  creature  but  myfelf, 
I  cannot  do  it ; — Yet  I'll  hammer  it  out. 
My  brain  I'll  prove  the  female  to  my  foul; 
My  foul,  the  father :  and  thefe  two  beget 
A  generation  of  ftill-breeding  thoughts. 
And  thefe  fame  thoughts  people  this  little  world ; ' 
In  humours,  like  the  people  of  this  world. 
For  no  thought  is  contented.     The  better  fort, — : 
As  thoughts  of  things  divine, — are  intermixed 
With  fcruples,  and  do  fet  the  word  itfelf 
Againft  the  word  :  * 

As  thus,  Come^ — little  ones ;  and  then  again, — 
//  is  as  bard  to  come,  as  for  a  camel 
To  thread  the  poflern  of  a  needless  eye. 
Thoughts  tending  to  ambition,  they  do  plot 

*  people  this  little  world;]    i.e.  his  own  frame; — "the 

flate  of  man;"  which  in  our  author's  Julius  Cafar  is  faid  to  be 
•*  like  to  a  little  kingdom."     So  alfo,  in  his  Leaver* s  Complaint: 

**  Storming  my  iv^rA/with  forrow's  wind  and  rain." 
Again  ^  in  King  Lear  : 

**  Strives  in  this  little  <world  of  man  to  out-fcorn 

*  *  The  to-and-fro«confliding  wind  and  rain. ' '     M  a  l  o  i?  e  . 

^  the  word  it/elf 

Againfi  the  word:]  By  the  luord^  I  fuppofe,  is  meant  the  h^j 
njaord.     The   folio  reads : 

the  faith  it/elf 

Againft  the  bixh,     Steevens, 

The  reading  of  the  text  is  that  of  the  firil  quarto,  1597* 

Malonb. 
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Unlikely  wonders  :  how  thefe  vain  weak  nails 
May  tear  a  paflage  through  the  flinty  ribs 
Of  this  hard  world,  my  ragged  prifon  walls  ; 
And,  for  they  cannot,  die  in  their  own  pride. 
Thoughts  tending  to  content,  flatter  thernfelves, — 
That  they  are  not  the  firfl:  of  fortune's  flaves. 
Nor  (hall  not  be  the  lafl: ;  like  filly  beggars. 
Who,  fitting  in  the  fi:ocks,  refuge  their  fliame,— * 
That  many  have,  and  others  muft  fit  there : 
And  in  this  thought  they  find  a  kind  of  eafe. 
Bearing  their  own  misfortune  on  the  back 
Of  fuch  as  have  before  endur'd  the  like. 
Thus  play  I,  in  one  perfon,'  many  people. 
And  none  contented :  Sometimes  am  I  king; 
Then  treafon  makes  me  wifli  myfelf  a  beggar. 
And  fo  I  am :  Then  crufliing  penury 
Perfuades  me  I  was  better  when  a  king ; 
Then  am  I  king'd  again :  and,  by-and-by. 
Think  that  I  am  unking'd  by  Bolingbroke, 
And  fl:raight  am  nothing : — But,  whatever  I  am. 
Nor  I,  nor  any  man,  that  but  man  is. 
With  nothing  ftiall  be  picas 'd,  till  he  be  eas'd 
With  being  nothing. — Mufick  do  I  hear  ?  [Mufick. 
Ha,  ha !  keep  time : — How  four  fweet  mufick  is. 
When  time  is  broke,  and  no  proportion  kept ! 
So  is  it  in  the  mufick  of  men's  lives. 
And  here  have  I  the  daintinefs  of  ear. 
To  check*  time  broke  in  a  diforder'd  firing; 

'  Thus  play  I,  in  one  perfon,]  Alluding,  perhaps,  to  the  nc- 
ccflities  of  our  early  theatres.  The  title-pages  ot  fome  of  our 
Moralities  (how,  that  three  or  four  charaders  were  frequently 
reprefented  by  oue  per/tm.    Stbevbns. 

Thus  the  firft  quarto,  1597.  All  the  fubfequent  old  copiet 
have — prifon.    Ma  lone. 

•  To  check — ]  Thus  the  firft  quarto,  i^gy.  The  folio  reads — 
To  hrnr.  Of  this  play  the  firft  quarto  copy  is  much  more  valuable 
than  that  of  the  folio.     Malone. 

Z3 
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But,  for  the  concord  of  my  ftate  and  time. 
Had  not  an  ear  to  hear  my  true  time  broke. 
1  wafted  time,  an(J  npw  doth  time  wafte  me. 
For  now  hath  tims  made  me  his  numbering  clocl^ : 
My  thoughts  are  minutes ;  and,  with  fighs,  they  jar 
Their  watches  on  to  miae  eyes,  the  outward  watch,^ 


9  Fcr  nonv  bath  time  made  me  his  numb* ring  clock: 
My  thoughts  are  minutes  i  and,  luitbjighs,  they  jar 
yio^/r  watches  on  to  mine  eyes,   the,  outward  watch,  ^c]    I 
think  this  palTage  muil  be  corrupt^  but.  I  know  not  well  how  tq 
make  it  better.    The  firft  quarto  reads : 

My  thoughts  are  minutes  \  and  *ufith  Jighs  they  jar. 
Their  nuatcbes  on  wito  mine  eyes  the  outivard  *watch» 
The  quarto  1615: 

My  thoughts  are  minutes,  and  *withjighs  they  jar. 
There  nvatches  on  unto  mine  eyes  the  outnvard  ivatch* 
The  firil  folio  agrees  with  the  lecond  quarto. 

Perhaps  out  of  thefe  two  readings  the  right  may  be  made,  ff^tch 
feems  to  be  ufed  in  a  double  fenfe«  for  a  quantity  of  time,  and  for 
the  inftrument  that  meafures  time.  I  read,  but  with  no  great 
confidence,  thus : 

My  thoughts  are  minutes,  and  nvithjighs  they  jar 
Their  luatches  on;  mine  eyes  the  outivard  ivatch. 
Whereto,  &c.     Johnson. 

I  am  unable  to  throw  any  certain  light  on  this  paffage.  A  few 
hints,  however,  which  may  tend  to  its  illuftration,  are  left  for  the 
fervice  of  future  commentators. 

The  outivard  ivatch,  as  I  am  informed,  was  the  moveable  figure 
of  a  man  habited  like  a  watchman,  with  a  pole  and  lantern  in  his 
hand.  The  fieure  had  the  word — ivatch  written  on  its  forehead; 
and  was  placed  above  the  dial-plate.  This  information  was  de- 
rived from  an  artift  after  the  operation  of  a  fecond  cup :  there- 
fore neither  Mr.  Toilet,  who  communicated  it,  or  myfelf,  can 
vouch  for  its  authenticity,  or  with  any  degree  of  confidence  ap- 
ply it  to  the  paffage  before  us.  Such  a  figure,  however,  appears 
to  have  been  alluded  to  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Ei^ery  Man  out  of  bis  Hu- 
mour: «* he  looks  like  one  of  thefe  motions  in  a  great  antique 

clock,"  Sec.     A  motion  anciently  fignified  a  puppet.     Again,  in  iiiri 
Sejauus  : 

**  Obfcrve  him,  as  his  ivatch  obferves  his  clock,** 
Again,  in  Churchyard's  Cbaritie,^  i  cqc  ; 

*«  The  clocke  will  ftrike  in  naftc,  I  hcare  the  ujatch 
"  That  founds  the  bell ." 
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Whereto  my  finger,  like  a  dial's  point. 
Is  pointing  ftill,  in  cleanfing  them  from  tears. 
Now,  fir,  the  found,  that  tells  what  hour  it  is,* 
Are  clamorous  groans,  that  fl:rike  upon  my  heart. 
Which  is  the  bell :  So  fighs,  and  tears,  and  groans^ 
Show  minutes,  times,  and  hours : — but  my  time 
Runs  pofl:ing  on  in  Bolingbroke's  proud  joy. 
While  I  fl:and  fooling  here,  his  Jack  o'the  clock.' 


The  fame  thought  alfo  occurs  in  Greene's  Perimedes,  1 588 : 

**  Difqniet  thoughts  the  minuts  of  her  nvatcb." 
To  jar  is,  I  believe,  to  make  that  noife  which  is  called  tickini» 
So,  in  The  Winter's  Tale: 

"  1  love  thee  not  zjar  o*  the  clock  behind,"  <kc. 

Again,  in  The  Spamjb  Tragedy  : 

•*  the  minutes y<irr/(f^,  the  clock  ftriking." 

Steevbns. 

There  appears  to  be  no  reafon  for  fuppofing  with  Dr.  Johnfon, 
that  this  pafTage  is  corrupt.  It  ihould  be  recolle^ed,  that  there 
are  three  ways  in  which  a  clock  notices  the  progrefs  of  time ;  viz. 
hy  the  libration  of  the  pendulum,  the  index  on  the  dial,  and  the 
ilriking  of  the  hour.  To  thefe,  the  king,  in  his  comparifon, 
feverally  alludes;  his  fighs  correfponding  to  the  jarring  of  the 
pendulum,  which,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  watches  or  numbers  the 
leconds,  marks  alfo  their  progrefs  in  minutes  on  the  dial  or  out* 
ward  watch,  to  which  the  king  compares  his  eyes ;  and  their  want 
of  figures  is  fupplied  by  a  fucceflion  of  tears,  or  (to  ufe  an  ex* 
preflion  of  Milton)  mi/rute  drops :  his  finger,  by  as  regularly  wiping 
thefe  away,  performs  the  office  of  the  mal's  point : — ^his  clamorous 
groans  are  tne  founds  that  tell  the  hour. 
In  AT.  Henry  IV.  Part  IL  Tears  arc  ufed  in  a  fimilar  manner; 
«*  But  Harry  lives,  that  (hall  convert  thofc  tears , 
**  By  number,  into  hours  of  happinefs."    Hbnlby, 

*  No^tjir,  &C.1   Should  we  not  read  thus:  ^ 

NonjJtfir,  the  founds  that  tell  nvhat  hour  it  is. 
Art  clamorous  groans,**  8cc.     Ritson. 

3  his  Jack  0  the  clock^l  That  is,  I  ftrike  for  him.     One  of 

thefe  automatons  is  alluded  to  in  K.  Richard  III.  Aft  IV.  fc.  iii: 
*•  Bccaufe  that,  like  a  Jack,  thou  kccp'ft  the  ftroke, 
•*  Between  thy  begging  and  my  meditation,** 

Z  4 
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This  mulick  mads  me,  let  it  found  no  more ;  ^ 
For,  though  it  have  holpc  madmen  to  their  wits,* 
In  me,  it  feems,  it  will  make  wife  men  mad. 
Yet,  blefling  on  his  heart  that  gives  it  me ! 
For  *tis  a  fign  of  love;  and  love  to  Richard 
Is  a  ftrange  brooch  in  this  all-hating  world/ 

Enter  Groom. 

Groom.  Hail,  royal  prince! 

K.  Rich.  Thanks,  noble  peer; 

The  cheapeft  of  us  is  ten  groats  too  dear. 
What  art  thou  ?  and  how  comeft  thou  hither. 
Where  no  man  never  comes,  but  that  fad  dog ' 
That  brings  me  food,  to  make  misfortune  live  ? 

Again^  in  an  old  comedy,  entitled.  If  this  be  not  a  good  Play,  the 
Devil  is  in  it,  1 612: 

**  fo  would  I, 

"  And  we  that  jacks  0*  the  clockhou/e/'    Ste evens. 

4  This  mufick  mads  me,  let  itfmtndno  more\\  So^  in  our  author  t 
Rape  of  Lucreee : 

**  The  little  birds  that  tune  their  morning  throats, 
"  Make  her  moans  mad  with  their  fweet  melody." 

Malone. 

5  For,  though  it  have  holfe  madmen  to  their  av///,]  In  what  degree 
muiick  was  fuppofed  to  be  ufeful  in  curing  madnefs,  the  reader 
may  receive  information  from  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
Part  II.  Scclii.     Reed. 

The  alluiion  is  perhaps,  to  the  perfons  bit  by  the  tarantula,  who 
are  faid  to  be  cured  by  muftck.     Malone. 

6  and  love  to  Richard 

Is  a  ftrange  brooch  in  this  all-hating  nvorld,]  i.  e.  is  as  flrangc 
and  uncommon  as  a  hrooch  which  is  now  no  longer  worn.  So,  in 
All's  tjuell  that  ends  nvell:  "  Virginity,  like  an  old  courtier,  wears 
her  cap  out  of  faihion,  richly  fuited,  but  unfuitable ;  juft  like  the 
brooch  and  the  toothpick,  which  fwear  not  novu."     Malone. 

-in  this  all -hating  ai;<?r/(/.]    I  believe  the  meaning  is,  this 

world  in  which  I  am  univerfally  hated.     Johnson. 

f  Where  no  man  never  comes,  but  that  fad  dog — ]  It  fhould  be  re- 
membered that  the  word  fad  was  in  the  time  of  our  author  ufed 
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Groom*  I  was  a  poor  groom  of  thy  ftable^  king. 
When  thou  wert  king ;  who,  travelling  towards  York, 
With  much  ado,  at  length  have  gotten  leave 
To  look  upon  my  fometimes '  mailer's  face. 
O,  how  it  yern'd  my  heart,  when  I  beheld. 
In  London  ftreets,  that  coronation  day. 
When  Bolingbroke  rode  on  roan  Barbary! 
That  horfe,  that  thou  fo  often  haft  beftrid ; 
That  horfe,  that  I  fo  carefully  have  drefs'd! 

K.  Rich.  Rode  he  on  Barbary?  Tell  me,  gentle 
friend. 
How  went  he  under  him  ? 

Groom.  So  proudly,  as  if  he  difdain'd  the  ground^ 

K.  Rich.  So  proud  that  Bolingbroke  was  on  his 
back ! 
That  jade  hath  cat  bread  from  my  royal  hand; 
This  hand  hath  made  him  proud  with  clapping  him. 
Would  he  not  ftumble?  Would  he  not  fall  down, 
(Since  pride  muft  have  a  fall,)  and  break  the  neck 
Of  that  proud  man,  that  did  ufurp  his  back? 
Forgivenefs,  horfe!  why  do  I  rail  on  thee. 
Since  thou,  created  to  be  aw'd  by  man. 
Waft  born  to  bear?  I  was  not  made  a  horfe; 
And  yet  I  bear  a  burden  like  an  afs, 
Spur-gaird,  and  tir'd,  by  jauncing  Bolingbroke.^ 

for  gra'Vf,  The  cxpreflion  will  then  be  the  fame  as  if  he  had  faid, 
thai  grtpvfy  that  gloomy  'villain.  So,  in  Holinlhed,  p.  7^0 :  "  With 
that,  the  recorder  called  Fitzwilliam,  z/ad  many  and  an  honcft,"  &c. 

Steevens. 

*  —  fometimes  maflers  face,'\  Sometimes  was  ufed  {or  formerly, 

as  well  zs /ometimcy  which  the  modem  editors  have  fubftituted. 

So,  in  Speed's  Hiftory  of  Great  Eritainey  1 61 1 : — **  A  catalogue  of  the 

religious  houfes,  &c.  fometimes  in  England  and  Wales,"    Ma  lone. 

The  old  copy,  redundantly, — 

^—fometimes  royal  majier'sface.     Steevens. 

*>  by  jauncing  Bolingbroke,^  Jaunce  and  jaunt  were  fynony- 

mous  words.     Ben  Jonfon  ufes  geances  in  his  Tale  of  a  Tub: 
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Enter  Keeper,  with  a  dijb. 

Keep.  FcUow,  give  place;  here  is  no  longer  (by. 

[To  the  Groom. 

K.  Rich.  If  thou  love  me,  'tis  time  thou  wert 
away. 

Groom.  What  my  tongue  dares  not,  that  my  heart 
ifaall  fay.  [ExiK 

Keep.  My  lord,  wilPt  pleafe  you  to  fall  to? 
K.  Rich.  Tafteof  it  firft,  as  thou  art  wont  to  do. 

Keep.  My  lord,  I  dare  not;  fir  Pierce  of  Exton, 
who 
Lately  came  from  the  king,  commands  the  contrary. 

K.  Rich.  The  devil  take  Henry  of  Lancafler,  and 
thee! 
Patience  is  flale,  and  I  am  weary  of  it. 

[Beats  the  Keeper. 

Keep.  Help,  help,  help ! 

Enter  Exton,  and  Servants,  armed. 

K.  Rich.  How  now?  what  means  death  in  this 
rude  aflault? 
Villain,  thy  own  hand  yields  thy  death's  inftrument. 
[Snatching  a  weapon,  and  killing  one. 
Go  thou,  and  fill  another  room  in  hell. 

[He  kills  another;  then  Kxtov  Jlrikes  him  down. 
That  hand  fliall  burn  in  never-quenching  fire. 
That  (taggers  thus  my  perfon. — Exton,  thy  fierce 

hand 
Hath  with  the  king's  blood  fl:ain'd  the  king's  own 
land. 

'*  I  would  I  had  a  few  more  geanees  of  it : 

•«  And  you  lay  the  word,  fend  me  to  Jericho." 

Stebvins^ 
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Mount,  mouut,  my  foul!  thy  fi^t  is  up  on  high; 
Whilft  ipy  grofs  flcfli  finks  clownward,  here  to  dic.*^ 

[DiesJ 

* here  to  dte.]   Shakfpcarc  in  this  fcene  hu. Mowed  Holln. 

fhed,  who  took  hb  account  of  Richard's  death  from  Hall,  as  Hall 
did  from  Fabian,  in  whofe  Chronicle,  I  believe,  this  ftory  of  Sir 
Piers  of  Exton  firft  appeared.  Froifart,  who  had  been  in  England 
in  1396,  and  who  appears  to  have  finilhed  his  Chronicle  foon  after 
the  death  of  the  king,  fays,  *'  how  he  died,  and  by:  what  meanes^ 
I  could  not  tell  whanne  I  wrote  this  croniqle."  Had  he  been 
murdered  by  eight  armed  men,  (for  fuch  is  Fabian's  ftory,}  **  four 
of  whom  he  flew  with  his  own  hand,''  and  from  whom  he  mnft 
have  received  mapy  wounds,  furely  fuch  an  event  muft  have 
reached  the  ears  of  Froifart,  who  had  a  great  regard  for  the 
king,  ha^ing  received,  from  him  at  his  departure  from  England 
"  a  goblet  of  filver  and  gilt»  wayiug  two  marke  of  filver,  and 
within  it  a  C.  nobles;  by  the  whych  (he  adds}  I  am  as  yet  the 
better,  and  fhal  be  as  longe  as  I  live;  wherefore  I  am  bounde  to 
praye  to  God  for  his  foulcj  ai>d  wyth  muche  forowe  I  wryte  of  his 
deathc." 

Nor  is  this  (lory  of  his  murder  conflftent  with  the  account 
(which  is  not  controverted)  of  his  body  being  brought  to  London 
and  expofed  in  Cheapfide  for  two  hours,  {**  his  heade  on  a  blacke 
quifticn,  and  his  'vyjage  open")  where  it  was  viewed,  fays  Froifart, 
by  twenty  thoufand  perfons.  The  account  given  by  Stowe,  who 
feems  to  have  had  before  him  a  Manufcript  Hiftory  of  the  latter 
ipart  of  Richard's  life,  written  by  a  perfon  who  was  with  him  in 
Wales,  appears  much  more  probable*  He  fays,  **  he  was  impri* 
foned  in  Pomfrait  Caftle,  where  xv  dayes  and  nightes  they  vexed 
him  with  continuall  hunger,  third,  and  cold,  and  finally  bereft 
hira  of  his  life,  with  fuch  a  kind  of  death  as  never  before  that 
time  was  knowen  in  England,  faith  Sir  John  Fortifcute,'*  probably 
in  his  Declaration  touching  the  title  of  the  Hou/e  of  Torke,  a  work  yet, 
I  believe,  fomewhere  exiting  in  MS.  Sir  John  Fortefcue  was  called 
to  the  bar  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  Richard :  living  therefore  fo 
near  the  time,  his  teflimony  is  of  the  higheft  weight.  And  with 
him  Harding,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  at  the  battle  of 
Shrewft)ury  m  1403,  concurs:  **  Mtn  (2Cf6,  for-hungered ht  vrzs," 
Chron.  1543,  fbl.  190.  So  alfo  Walfingham,  who  wrote  in  the 
time  of  Henry  V.  and  Polydore  Virgil. 

The  Percies  in  the  Manifefto  which  they  publifhed  againft  King 
Henry  IV.  in  the  third  yeare  of  his  reign,  the  day  before  the 
battle  of  Shrewft)ury,  exprefsly  charge  him  with  having  **  carried 
his  fovercign  lord  traiteroufly  within  the  caflell  of  Pomfret,  with- 
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Ex70}f.  As  fill!  of  valour,  as  of  royal  blood : 
Both  have  I  fpilt ;  O,  would  the  deed  were  good ! 
For  now  the  devil,  that  told  me — I  did  well. 
Says,  that  this  deed  is  chronicled  in  hell. 
This  dead  king  to  the  living  king  I'll  bear; — 
Take  hence  the  reft,  and  give  them  burial  here. 

\^Exeuttt. 

out  the  confent  or  the  jodeement  of  the  lordes  of  the  realm,  by 
the  fpace  of  fiftene  dales  and  fo  many  nightes,  (which  is  horrible 
among  Chriftian  people  to  be  heard,}  lAjitb  hunger,  thirfiy  and  cold 
ttfperiJbeJ*  Had  the  ftory  of  Sir  Pierce  of  Exton  been  true,  it 
undoubtedly  muft  have  reached  them.  Their  not  mentioning  it  ii 
decifive. 

If,  however,  we  are  to  give  credit  to  Sir  John  Hayward,  this 
controverted  point  will  not  admit  of  diipute;  for  in  T^be  Firfi  Fart 
of  the  Life  and  Reijn  of  King  Henry  IK.  410.  1 599,  after  relating 
the  ftory  of  King  Richard's  aflaflination,  he  very  gravely  tells  us, 
that  **  after  being  felled  to  the  ground,  he  with  a  faint  and  feeble 
voice  groaned  forth  thefe  words :  *  My  great  grandfather  Ed- 
ward if."  &c.  Mr.  Hume  in  his  entertaining,  but  often  fuperficial, 
Hiftory  of  Eneland,  has  not  been  weak  enough  to  infcrt  this  fic- 
titious dying  fpcech.  He  might,  however,  have  infertcd  it  with 
as  much  propncty  as  an  abridgement  of  the  oration  of  the  Biihop 
of  Carliile,  on  the  depofition  of  the  kine  being  propounded  in 
prliament,  which  Hayward  feigned  in  imitation  of  Livy,  ground- 
ing himfclf  on  a  few  fentcnces  prefcrved  in  our  old  Chronicles, 
which  he  has  expanded  into  thirteen  quarto  pages.  The  writers  of 
the  Parliamentary  Hiftory  have  in  this  matter  fcen  as  carelefs  as  Mr. 
Hume.     Malone. 

5  Dies.]  The  reprefentation  here  given  of  the  King's  death  ii 
perfeftly  agreeable  to  Hall  and  Holinlhed.  But  the  fadt  was  other- 
wife.  He  rcfufcd  food  for  feveral  days,  and  died  of  abftinencc 
and  a  broken  heart.  See  Walfingham,  Ottcrbourne,  the  Monk  of 
Evelham,  the  continuator  of  the  Hiftory  of  Cropland,  and  the 
anonymous  Godftow  Chronicle.     Ritson. 
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SCENE      VI. 

Windfor.     A  Room  in  the  Cajile. 

Flourijb.     Enter  Bolingbroke^  and  York,  with 
Lords  and  Attendants. 

BoLiNG.  Kind  uncle  York,  the  lateft  news  we 
hear. 
Is — :that  the  rebels  have  confum'd  with  fire 
Our  town  of  Cicefter  in  Glofterftiire; 
But  whether  they  be  ta'cn,  or  flain,  we  hear  not. 

Enter  Northumberland. 

Welcome,  my  lord :  What  is  the  news  ? 

North.  Firft,  to  thy  facred  ftate  wifli  I  all  hap- 
pinefs. 
The  next  news  is, — I  have  to  London  fent 
The  heads  of  Salifbury,  Spencer,  Blunt,  and  Kent :  * 
The  manner  of  their  taking  may  appear 
At  large  difcourfed  in  this  paper  here. 

[Prefenting  a  paper. 
JSoLiNG.  We  thank  thee,  gentle  Percy,  for  thy 
pains ; 
And  to  thy  worth  will  add  right  worthy  gains. 

Enter  Fitzwater. 

Fjtz.  My  lord,  I  have   from  Oxford  fent  to 
London 

4 a/  Salifbuiy,  Spencer,  BtunC,  and  Kent ;]     So  the  folio. 

The  quarto  reads— of  Oxfird^  Salifiuty,  Blunt,  and  Kent.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  hiilories  of  this  reign  that  the  reading  of  the  foho 
IS  right.    Malonb. 
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The  heads  of  Brocas,  and  Sir  Bennet  Seely ; 
Two  of  the  dangerous  conforted  traitors^ 
That  fought  at  Oxford  thy  dire  overthrow. 

BoLiNQ*  Thy  painsj  Fitzwater,  IhlU  hot  be  for- 
got 5 
Right  noble  is  thy  merit,  well  I  wot. 

Enter  Percy,  with  the  Bifitfop  of  Carlifle. 

Percts  The  grand  confpirator,  abbot  of  Wcfti 
minftel-. 
With  clog  of  confcience,  and  ibtir  melantholy. 
Hath  yielded  up  his  body  to  the  grave;  * 
But  here  is  Carlifle  living,  to  abide 
Thy  kingly  doom,  and  fentence  of  his  pride. 

BoLiNG.  Carlifle,  this  is  your  doom :  ^-^ 
Choofe  out  fome  fecret  place,  fome  reverend  room. 
More  than  thou  haft,  and  with  it  joy  thy  life; 
So,  as  thou  liv'ft  in  peace,  die  free  from  ftrife: 
For  though  mine  enemy  thou  haft  ever  been. 
High  fparks  of  honour  in  thee  have  I  ieen. 


*  7ht  grand  confpiratoty  abbot  of  Weftminfterf 

Hatb  yieliid  up  his  bddj  to  the  grave ;]  Thk  Abbot  of  Weft- 
minder  was  William  dc  Colchcftcr.  The  relatton  here  given  of 
his  death,  after  Holinfhed's  Chronicle,  is  untrue,  as  he  furvived 
the  King  many  ycafs;  and  though  called  "the  grand  cohfpirafor," 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  had  any  concern  in  the  confpiracy; 
at  lead  nothing  was  proved  againft  him.     Ritson. 

^  Carlijlf,  this  is  your  doom  .*]  This  prelate  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  but  on  the  interceifion  of  his  friends,  obtained  leave  to 
change  his  prifon  for  Weftminfter-Abbey.  In  order  to  deprive 
him  of  his  fee,  the  Pope,  at  the  King's  inftance,  tranllated  him  to 
a  bifhoprick  in  partibus  infidelium\  and  the  only  preferment  he 
could  ever  after  obtain,  was  a  reflory  in  Glouceflerimre.  He  died 
in  1409.     Ritson. 
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Enter  Exton,  with  Attendants  hearing  a  coffin. 

ExTON.  Great  king,  within  this  coffin  I  prcfcnt 
Thy  buried  fear :  herein  all  breathlefs  lies 
The  mightieft  of  thy  greateft  enemies, 
Richard  of  Bourdeaux,  by  me  hither  brought. 

BouNG.  Exton,  I  thank  thee  not ;  for  thou  haft 
wrought 
A  deed  of  flander,  with  thy  fatal  hand. 
Upon  my  head,  and  all  this  famous  land. 

ExroN.  From  your  own  mouth,  my  lord,  did  I 
this  deed. 

BoLiNG.  They  love  not  poifon  that  do  poifon 
need. 
Nor  do  I  thee;  though  I  did  wilh  him  dead, 
I  hate  the  murderer,  love  him  murdered. 
The  guilt  of  confcience  take  thou  for  thy  labour. 
But  neither  my  good  word,  nor  princely  favour : 
With  Cain  go  wander  through  the  fhade  of  night. 

And  never  Ihow  thy  head  by  day  nor  light. 

Lords,  I  proteft,  my  foul  is  full  of  woe. 

That  blood  (hould  fprinkle  me,  to  make  me  grow : 

Come,  mourn  with  me  for  what  I  do  lament. 

And  put  on  fuUen  black  incontinent; 

I'll  make  a  voyage  to  the  Holy  land. 

To  walh  this  blood  off  from  my  guilty  hand : — 

March  fadly  after ;  grace  my  mournings  here. 

In  weeping  after  this  untimely  bier.  [Exeunt."' 

"»  This  play  is  cxtrafted  from  the  Chronicle  of  Hoiinjhed,  in 
which  many  paffages  may  be  foand  which  Shakfpcare  has,  with 
?ery  little  alteration,  tranfplanted  into  his  fcenes;  particularly  a 
fpeech  of  the  Bifhop  of  Carlifle,  in  defence  of  Kine  Richard's 
unalienable  right,  and  inununity  from  human  jurifdidion. 

Jonfon  who,  in  his  Catiline  and  Sejanus,  has  inferted  many 
fpeeches  from  the  Roman  hiilorians,  was  perhaps  induced  to  thac 
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pra6lice  by  the  example  of  Shalcfpeare,  who  had  condefcended 
lometimes  to  copy  more  ignoble  writers.  But  Shalcfpcare  had 
more  of  his  own  than  Jonfon ;  and^  if  he  fometimes  was  willing 
to  fpare  his  labour>  (howed  by  what  he  performed  at  other  times, 
that  his  extra^b  were  made  by  choice  or  idlenefs  rather  than 
neceffity. 

Thb  play  is  one  of  thofe  which  Shakfpeare  has  apparently 
revifed ;  but  as  fucceis  in  works  of  invention  is  not  always  pro- 
portionate to  labour,  it  is  not  finifhcd  at  lad  with  the  happy  force 
of  fome  other  of  his  tragedies,  nor  can  be  faid  much  to  affed  the 
paffions,  or  enlarge  the  underflanding.    Johnson. 

The  notion  that  Shakfpeare  revifed  this  phy,  though  it  has  long 
prevailed,  aopears  to  me  extremely  doubtful ;  or,  to  fpeak  more 
plainly,  I  ao  not  believe  it.  See  further  on  this  fabled  in  An 
AtUmpt  to  ajartain  the  order  of  bis  plays p  Vol.  I.     M  A  LO  N  E. 
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•  King  Henry  IV.  Part  I.]  The  tranfadions  contained  in 
this  hiftorical  drama  are  comprifed  within  the  period  pf  ibout  ten 
months ;  for  the  adion  commences  with  the  news  brought  of  Hot- 
fpur  having  defeated  the  Scots  under  Archibald  earl  of  Douelas  ac 
Holmedon,  (or  Halidown-hill,)  which  battle  was  fought  on  Holy- 
rood-day,  (the  14th  of  September,)  1402  ;  and  it  clofes  with  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Hotfpur  at  Shrewfbury ;  which  engagement 
happened  on  Saturday  the  21ft  of  July,  (the  eve  of  Saint  Majy 
Magdalen,)  in  the  year  1403.     Theobald. 

This  play  was  firft  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  Feb.  25,  1597, 
bv  Andrew  Wife.  Again,  by  M.  Woolff,  Jan.  9,  1508.  For  the 
piece  fuppofed  to  have  been  its  original,  fee  Six  old  Flays  on  nvbich 
Sbakffeare founded,  &c.  publifhed  for  S.  Leacroft,  Charing-Crofs, 

Steeyens* 

Shakfpeare  has  apparently  defigned  a  regular  connedlion  of  thefe 
dramatic  hiftories  from  Richard  the  Second  to  Henry  the  Fifth. 
King  Henry,  at  the  end  of  Richard  the  Second,  declares  his  pur- 
pofe  to  vifit  the  Holy  Land,  which  he  refumes  in  the  firft  fpeech 
of  this  plav.  The  complaint  made  by  King  Henry  in  the  laft  aft 
of  Richara  the  Second,  of  the  wildnefs  of  his  fon,.  prepares  the 
reader  for  the  frolicks  which  are  here  to  be  recounted,  and  the  cha- 
rafters  which  are  now  to  be  exhibited.    Johnson. 

This  comedy  was  written,  I  believe,  in  the  year  1 C97.  Sec  An 
Attempt  to  a/certain  tht  Order  of  Shakffeart's  Plajti,  Vol.  I. 

Malone. 
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Persons  reprefented. 

King  Henry  the  Fourth. 

Prince  John  of  Lancafter,*  ]  J^  ^  '  ^* 

Thomas  Percy,  Earl  of  Worcefter. 
Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland : 
Henry  Percy,  furnamed  Hotfpur,  his  fan. 
Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March. 
Scroop,  Archbifhop  of  York. 
Archibald,  Earl  of  Douglas. 
Owen  Glendower. 
Sir  Richard  Vernon. 
Sir  John  Falftaff. 
Poins. 
Gadshill. 
Peto. 
"  Bardolph. 

Lady  Percy,  wife  to  Hotfpur,  andfijter  to  Mortimer. 
Lady  Mortimer,  daughter  to  Gtcndowcr,  and  wife  to 

Mortimer. 
Mrs.  Quickly,  hojiefs  of  a  tavern  in  Eaftchcap. 

Lords ^  Officers f  Sheriffs  Vintner^  Chamberlain,  Drawers^ 
two  Carriers,  travellers,  and  Attendants. 

SCENE,  England. 

*  Prince  John  of  Lancailer.]  The  perfons  of  the  drama  were 
originally  colledled  by  Mr.  Rowe,  who  has  given  the  title  of  DiJte 
(f  Lancafter  to  Prince  John^  a  miftake  which  Shakfpeare  has  been 
no  where  guilty  of  in  the  firjk  part  of  this  play,  though  in  the 
fecond  he  has  fallen  into  the  fame  error.  King  Henry  IV.  was  him- 
felf  the  laft  perfon  that  ever  bore  the  title  of  Duke  of  Lancafter. 
fiut  all  his  fons  (till  they  had  peerages,  as  Clarence^  Bedford, 
Gloucefter^)  were  diflinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  royal  houfe,  as 
John  of  Lancafter ,  Humphrey  of  Lancafter ^  &c.  and  in  that  proper 
ftyle,  the  prefent  John  (who  bJecame  afterwards  fo  illuftrious  oy  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Bedford,)  is  always  mentioned  in  the  play  before 
us.    Stbeybns. 
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ACT    I.        SCENE    I, 

London.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Westmoreland,  Sir  Walter 
Blunt,  and  Others. 

K.  Hen.  So  (haken  as  we  are,  fo  wan  with  care. 
Find  we  a  time  for  frighted  peace  to  pant. 
And  breathe  Ihort-winded  accents  of  new  broils  * 
To  be  commenc'd  in  ftronds  afar  remote. 
No  more  the  thirfty  Erinnys  of  this  foil 
Shall  daub  her  lips  with  her  own  children's  blood;' 

*  Find  njue  a  time  for  frighted  peace  to  font. 
And  breathe  Jbort^twinded  accents  of  netv  hroi/s'-^^  That  is,  let 
MS  foften  peace  to  reft  a  while  without  diftarbance,  that  (he  may 
recover  breath  to  propofe  new  wars.    Johnson, 

3  No  more  the  thirfty  Erinnvs  of  this  foil 
Shall  daub  her  lips  fwith  her  own  children's  blood \\     See  Mr* 
M.  Mafon's  note,  p.  359.     The  old  copies  rtaA-rt^entrance. 

Perhaps  the  following  conjedure  may  be  thought  very  far  fetch'd^ 
and  yet  1  am  willing  to  venture  it,  becaufe  it  often  happens  that  a 
wrong  reading  has  affinity  to  the  rieht.     We  might  react : 

the  thirfty  entrants  of  this  foil  \ 

i.  e.  thofe  who  fet  foot  on  this  kingdom  through  the  thirft  of  power 
or  conqueft,  as  the  fpeaker  himfelf  had  done,  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land  after  banifhment. 

Whoever  is  accuftomed  to  the  old  copies  of  this  author,  will  ge- 
nerally find  the  words  confequents,  occurrents,  ingredients,  fpelt  C0T\* 
fcquenc^,  occurrenr^,  ingredienr^ ;  and  thus,  perhaps,  the  French 
word  entrants,  anglicized  by  Shakfpcare,  might  have  been  corrupted 
into  entrance,  which  affords  no  very  apparent  nieaning. 
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No  more  fhall  trenching  war  channel  her  fields, 

^  By  her  lips  Shakfpearc  may  mean  the  lips  of  peace ,  who  is  men- 
tioned in  the  fccond  line ;  or  may  ufe  the  thirfty  entrance  of  the 
foil,  for  atit  porous  furface  of  the  earth,  through  which  all  moiftuse 
enters,  and  is  thirftily  drank,  or  foaked  op. 

So,  in  an  Ode  inferted  by  Gafcoigne  in  his  and  Francis  Kinwel- 
merlh's  tranflation  of  the  Phoenijpe  of  Euripides : 

**  And  make  the  greedy  ground  a  drinking  cup, 

"  To  fup  the  blood  of  murdered  bodies  up."   Stbevens. 

If  there  be  no  corruption  in  the  text,  \  believe  Shakfpeare  meant, 

however  licentioufly,  to  fay.  No  morejhall  this  foil  have  the  lips  of 

her  thirfly  entrance^  or  mouthy  daubed  luith  the  blood  of  her  onjjn  children. 

Her  lips,  in  my  apprehenfion,  refers  to  foil  in  the  preceding  line, 

and  not  to  peace,  as  has  been  faggefted,    Shakfpeare  feldom  attends 

to  the  inteerity  of  his  metaphors.     In  the  fecond  of  thefe  lines  he 

confiders  the  foil  or  earth  of  England  as  a  perfon ;  (So,  in  Kin^ 

Richard  II: 

**  Tells  them,  he  does  bedride  a  bleeding  land, 
"  Gaffing  for  Ufe  under  great  Bolinebrokc.)" 
and  yet  in  the  firft  line  the  foil  muft  be  underftood  in  its  ordinary 
material  fenfe,  as  alfo  in  a  fubfequcnt  line  in  which  its  fields  are 
faid  to  be  channelled  with  war.     Of  this  kind  of  incongruity  our 
author's  plays  fbrnifh  innumerable  inftances* 

Daub,  the  reading  of  the  earlieft  copy,  is  confirmed  by  a  paflage 
in  AT.  Richard  II.  where  we  again  meet  with  the  image  prefent^ 
here: 

"  For  that  our  kingdom's  earth  fhall  not  ht/oiVd 
*'  With  that  dear  blood  which  it  hath  foflered." 
The  fame  kind  of  imagery  is  found  in  AT.  Henty  FL  P.  Ill : 

"  Thy  brother^  ilood  the  thirfty  earth  hath  drunk:** 
In  which  pafTage,  as  well  as  in  that  before  us,  the  poet  had  perhaps 
the  facrcd  writings  in  his  thoughts :  "  And  now  art  thou  curfed 
from  the  earth,  which  hath  opened  her  mouth  to  receive  thy  brother^s 
hlood  from  thy  hand."  Gen.  iv.  z.  This  laft  obfervation  has  been 
made  by  an  anonymous  writer. 
Again,  in  K,  Richard  II : 

"  Reft  thy  unrcft  on  England's  lawful  earth, 
**  Unlawfully  made  drunk  *with  innocent  blood.*' 
The  earth  may  with  equal  propriety  be  faid  to  daub  her  lipsiuith 
blood,  as  to  be  made  drunk  with  blood. 

A  pafTage  in  the  old  play  of  King  John,  1591,  may^throw  fomc 
light  on  that  before  us : 

"  Is  all  the  blood  y-fpilt  on  either  part, 

**  Clofing  the  crannies  of  the  thirfiy  earthy 

"  Grown  to  a  love-game,  and  a  bridal  feaft  ?"    Malone. 
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Nor  bruifc  her  flowrets  with  the  armed  hoofs 

The  thirfty  entrance  of  the  foil  is  nothing  more  or  \tkt  than  the 
face  of  the  earth  parch'd  and  crack'd  as  it  always  appears  in  a  dry 
fummer.  As  to  its  bein?  perfonified,  it  is  certainly  no  fuch  an- 
ufual  pradlice  with  Shaxfpeare.  Every  one  talks  familiarly  of 
Mother  Earth  I  and  they  who  live  apon  lier  face,  may  withoot  muck 
impropriety  be  called  her  children.  Our  author  only  confines  the 
image  to  his  own  country.    The  allnfion  is  to  the  Barons'  wars* 

RiTSOK, 

The  amendment  which  I  fhould  prc^fe,  is  to  read  Erhmys,  in- 
ftead  of  entrance. — By  Erianys  is  meant  the  fury  of  difcord.  The 
Erinnys  of  the  foil,  ntiC/.poffibly  be  confidered  as  an  uncommoa 
mode  of  exprelfion,  as  in  thith  it  is ;  but  it  is  juftified  by  a  paflfage 
in  the  fecond  iEneid  of  Virgil^  where  ^neas  calls  Helen— 

—  Trojit  W  patrut  communh  Erinnjrs* 
And  an  expreffion  fomewhat  fimilar  occurs  in  the  firft  part  of  King 
Henry  VI.  where  Sir  William  Lucy  fays : 

*<  Is  Talbot  (lain  ?  the  Frenchman's  only  fcom-ge, 

*«  Your  kingdom's  terror,  and  black  Nemefisf** 
It  is  evident  that  the  words,  her  own  children,  her  fieldsy  her 
flowrets,  muft  all  neceflarily  refer  to  this  foil  \  and  that  Shakfpeare 
in  this  place,  as  in  many^  others,  uies  the  perfonai  pronoun  ii^ead 
of  the  imperfonal ;  her  inftead  of  its^,  unlefs  we  iuppofe  he  means 
to  perfonify  the  foil,  as  he  does  in  Richard  JL  where  Bolingbroke 
departing  on  his  exile  fays : 

** fweet  foil,  adieu ! 

*'  My  mother,  and  my  nurfe,  that  bears  me  yet."  M.  M aso  »• 

Mr.  M.  Mafon's  conjedure  (which  I  prefer  to  any  exf>lanation 

hitherto  oflfcred  refpc^mg  this  difficult  paflage)   may  receive  fup- 

port  from  N.  Ling's  £/^/<r  prefixed  to  Wit's  Commonwealth,  1598: 

*«  1  knowe  there  is  nothing  in  this  worlde  but  is  fubjed  to 

the  Rrynnis  of  ill-difpofed  perfons." — The  fame  phrafe  alfo  occurs 
in  the  tenth  book  of  Lucan : 

Dedecus  JEgypti,  Latioferalis  Erinnys. 
Amidft  thcfe  uncertainties  of  opinion,  however,  let  me  preient 
our  readers  with  a  fingle  fad  on  which  thev  may  implicitly  rel^ ; 
viz.  that  Shakfpeare  could  not  have  defigned  to  open  nis  play  with 
a  fpeech,  the  fifth  line  of  which  b  obfcure  enough  to  demand  a 
feries  of  comments  :hrice  as  long  as  the  dialogue  to  which  it  is 
appended.  All  that  is  wanted,  on  this  emergency,  feems  to  be — 
a  juft  and  (Iriking  perfonification,  or,  rather,  a  proper  name.  The 
former  of  thefe  is  not  difcoverable  in  the  old  reading — entrance  \ 
.  but  the  latter,  furniflied  by  Mr.  M.  Mafon,  may,  I  think,  be  fafely 
admitted,  as  it  affords  a  natural  unembarrafled  introdudion  to  the 
train  of  imagery  that  fuccceds. 
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Of  hoftilc  paces :  thofe  oppofed  eyes. 

Which, — like  the  meteors  of  a  troubled  heaven/ 

AH  of  one  nature,  of  one  fubftance  bred, 

Did  lately  meet  in  the  inteftine  fhock 

And  furious  clofe  of  civil  butchery. 

Shall  now,  in  mutual,  well-bej(ieeming  ranks, 

March  all  one  way ;  and  be  no  more  oppos'd 

Againft  acquaintance,  kindred,  and  allies : 

The  edge  of  war,  like  an  ill-fhcathed  knife. 

No  more  fhall  cut  his  matter.    Therefore,  friends. 

As  far  as  to  the  fepulcher  of  Chrift,^ 

Let  us  likewifc  recollect,  that,  by  the  firft  editors  of  our  ao- 
thor,  HyperkH  had  been  changed  into  Epton ;  and  that  Marfton's 
Injatiate  Countefsy  i6i3»  concludes  with  a  fpeech  fo  darkened  by 
corruptions,  that  the  comparifon  in  the  fourth  line  of  it  is  ab- 
folutcly  unintelligible. — It  (lands  as  follows : 

''  Night,  like  a  mafque,  is  entred  heaven's  great  hall, 
**  With  thoufand  torches  uiherine  the  way : 
**  To  Rifus  will  we  confecrate  this  evening, 
*'  Like  Meffermis  cheating  of  the  brack. 
"  Wecle  make  this  night  the  day,"  &c. 
Is  it  impoffible,  therefore,  that  Erinnys  may  have  been  blundered 
into  entrance,  a  transformation  almoft  as  perverfe  and  myfterious 
as  the  foregoing  in  Marfton's  tragedy  ? 

Being  ncvcrthelefs  aware  that  Mr.  M.  Mafon's  gallant  effort  to 
produce  an  eafy  fenfe,  will  provoke  the  flight  objeaions  and  petty 
cavils  of  fuch  as  rellrain  themfelves  within  the  boundsof  timid  conjec- 
ture, it  is  neceifary  I  ihould  fubjoin,  that  his  prefent  emendation 
was  not  inferted  in  our  text  on  merely  my  own  judgement,  but 
with  the  deliberate  approbation  of  Dr.  Farmer, — Having  now  pre- 
pared for  controvcrfy— 3/f^«fl  canant !     Steevens. 

4  like  the  mtftcors  of  a. troubled  heaven,]  Namely,  long 
ilreaks  of  red,  which  rcprefent  the  lines  of  armies ;  the  appearance 
of  which,  and  their  Tkenefs  to  fuch  lines,  gave  occaiion  to  all  the 
fupcrftition  of  the  common  people  concerning  armies  in  the  air,  &c. 

Warburton. 

5  As  far  as  to  the  fepulcher  &c.]  The  lawfulnefs  and  juftice  of 
the  holy  wars  have  been  much  difputcd ;  but  perhaps  there  is  a 
principle  on  which  the  queftion  may  be  eafily  dctermmed.  If  it 
be  part  of  the  religion  of  the  Mahometans  to  extirpate  by  the 
fword  all  other  religions,  it  is,  by  the  laws  of  felf-defencc,  lawful 

•  for  men  of  e\  cry  other  religion,  and  for  Chridians  among  other**. 
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(Whofe  foldier  now,  under  whofe  blefled  crofs 
We  are  imprefled  and  engaged  to  fight  J 
Forthwith  a  power  of  Englifti  (hall  we  levy;^ 
Whofe  arms  were  moulded  in  their  mothers*  womb 
To  chafe  thefe  pagans,  in  thofe  holy  fields. 
Over  whofe  acres  walk'd  thofe  blefled  feet. 
Which,  fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  were  nail'd 
For  our  advantage,  on  the  bitter  crofs. 
But  this  our  purpofe  is  a  twelve-month  old. 
And  bootlefs  'tis  to  tell  you — we  will  go ; 
Therefore  we  meet  not  now :  '-r-Then  let  me  hear 
Of  you,  my  gentle  coufin  Weftmoreland, 
What  yefternight  our  council  did  decree, 
Jn  forwarding  this  dear  expedience.* 

JVest.  My  liege,  this  hafte  was  hot  in  queftion^ 
And  many  limits  ^  of  the  charge  fet  down    • 
But  yefternight :  when,  all  athwart,  there  came 


to  make  war  upon  Mahometans^  (imply  as  Mahometans^  as  men 
obliged  by  their  own  principles  to  make  war  upon  Cbriftians,  and 
oi)ly  lying  in  wajt  till  opportunity  (hall  promile  theofi  Aiccefs. 

Johnson, 

^  Jhall'we  levy ;]     To  if^j  a  power  of  Englifli  as  far  as 

to  the  fepulcher  of  Chrift^  is  an  expreffion  quite  unexampled,  if 
not   corrupt.     We  might  propofe  lead,  witnout  violence  to  the 
fenfe,  or  too  wide  a  deviation  from  the  traces  of  the  letters.     In 
Pericles,  however,  the  fame  verb  is  ufed  in  a  mode  as  uncommon : 
**  Never  did  thought  of  mine  U*vj  offence."     St e evens. 

The  expreffion — "  As  far  as  to  the  fepulcher"  &c.  does  not,  as 
I  conceive,  fignify — to  the  diftance  of  &c.  but— 3/0  far  only  as 
regards  thefepuTcher  &c.     Do  u  C E . 

7  Therefore  ive  mret  not  nonv  ;]  i.  e.  not  on  that  account  do  we 
now  meet ; — we  are  not  now  affembled,  to  acquaint  you  with  our 
intended  expedition.    Ma  lone. 

« />&// <^<»r  expedience.]     ¥01  exf edition.   Warburton. 

iSo,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra: 

" 1  (hall  break 

"  The  caufe  of  our  expedience  to  the  queen."     SteeTbns, 
9  And  m^ny  limits — ]     l,imits  for  eftimates^     Warb ui^ton, 
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A  poll  from  Wales,  loaden  with  heavy  news ; 
Whofe  worft  was, — that  the  noble  Mortimer, 
Leading  the  men  of  Herefordftiire  to  fight 
Againft  the  irregular  and  wild  Glendower, 
Was  by  the  rude  hands  of  that  Welfliman  taken. 
And  a  thoufand  of  his  people  butchered : 
Upon  whofe  dead  corps  there  was  fuch  mifufe. 
Such  beaftly,  fhamelefs  transformation. 
By  thofe  Welfbwomen  done/  as  may  not  be. 
Without  much  fhame,  retold  or  fpoken  of. 

K.  Hen.  It  feems  then,  that  the  tidings  of  this 
broil 
Brake  off  our  bufinefs  for  the  Holy  land. 

IVest.  This,  matched  with  other,  did,  my  gracious 
lord; 
For  more  uneven  and  unwelcome  news 
Came  from  the  north,  and  thus  it  did  import. 
On  Holy-rood  day,  the  gallant  Hotfpur  there. 
Young  Harry  Percy,^  and  brave  Archibald,* 


Limits,  as  Mr.  Heath  obfcrvcs,  may  mean,  outlines,  rough  Jketchet 
or  calculations  *     Steevens. 

Limits  may  mean  the  regulated  and  appointed  times  for  the  con- 
dufl  of  the  bufinefs  in  band.  So,  in  Meafurefor  Mea/are  :.^-f*  be- 
tween the  time  of  the  contrad  and  limit  of  the  folemnity,  her 
brother  Frederick  was  wrcck'd  at  fea."     Again,  in  Macbeth: 

"  I'll  make  fo  bold  to  call, 

*'  For  'tis  my  limited  {cryicc,"    Ma  lone. 

*  By  thofe  Welpwomen  done,']  Thus  Holinlhed,  p.  528  :  "  —fuch 
fhameful  villanie  executed  upon  the  carcafTes  of  the  dead  men  by 
the  Welfimuomen ;  as  the  like  (I  doo  belecve)  hath  never  or  fildome 
beene  pradifed."    Steevens. 

^  the  gallant  Hotfpur  there. 

Young  Harry  Percy,]  Holinibed's  Hiftory  of  Scotland^  p.  240, 
fays :  "  fhis  Harry  Percy  was  furnamed,  for  his  often  pricking, 
Henry  Hotfpur,  as  one  that  fcldom  times  refled,  if  there  were  amc 
fervice  to  be  done  abroad."     Toll et. 

^ Jrchibald,]    Jrchihald  Douglsis,  carl  Douglas. 

Stietsns. 
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That  ever-valiant  and  approved  Scot, 

At  Holmedon  met. 

Where  they  did  fpend  a'fad  and  bloody  hour ; 

As  by  difcharge  of  their  artillery. 

And  (hape  of  likelihood,  the  news  was  told ; 

For  he  that  brought  them,  in  the  very  heat 

And  pride  of  their  contention  did  take  horfe. 

Uncertain  of  the  iflue  any  way. 

K.  Hen.    Here  is  a  dear  and  true-induflrious 
friend. 
Sir  Walter  Blunt,  new  lighted  from  his  horfe, 
Stain'd  with  the  variation  of  each  foil  * 
Betwixt  that  Holmedon  and  this  feat  of  ours ; 
And  he  hath  brought  us  fmooth  and  welcome  news. 
The  earl  of  Douglas  is  difcomfited ; 
Ten  thoufand  bold  Scots,  two  and  twenty  knights, 
Balk'd  in  their  own  blood ,^*  did  fir  Walter  fee 

5  Stain  d  iv'ttb  the  'variation  of  each  foil — ]  No  circumftance 
could  have  been  better  chofcn  to  mark  the  expedition  of  Sir  Walter, 
It  is  ufcd  by  Falftaff  in  a  fimilar  manner,  **  As  it  were  to  ride  day 
and  night,  and  not  to  deliberate,  not  to  remember,  not  to  have 
patience  to  ftiift  mc,  but  lo fiaud ftained *witb tra*veL"    Henley* 

^  Balk'd  in  their  onxm  hlood^  I  ihould  Aippofe,  that  the  author 
might  have  written  either  bath'd^  or  bak'd,  u  e.  encrufted  over  with 
blood  dried  upon  thenu  A  paflage  in  Hey  wood's  Iron  Age  ^  1632, 
may  countenance  the  latter  of  thdfe  conjedures : 

"  Troilus  lies  ^^w^tfiV 

•;  In  his  cold  h/ood." 

Again,  in  Hamlet : 

"  horribly  trick'd 

**  With  blood  of  fathers,  mothers,  daughten,  foni, 

"  Bai'd  and  impafted,"  &c. 
Again,  in  Heywood's  Iron  Age  : 

"  ^fliV/»3^a^andduft." 

Again,  ibid: 

*f  as  bak'd  in  blcod.*'     Steevens, 

Balk  is  a  ridge ;  and  mrticularly,  a  ridge  of  land :  here  1% 
therefore  a  metaphor ;  and  perhaps  the  poet  means,  in  his  bold  and 
carelefs  manner  of  expreflion :  "  Ten  thoufand  bloody  carcafles 
piUd  up  together  in  a  long  heap." ««  A  ridge  of  dead  bodies 
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OnHolmcdon's  plains:  Of  prifoncrs,Hotfpur  took 
Mordake  the  earl  of  Fife,  and  eldeft  fon 
To  beaten  Douglas ;  ^  and  the  earl  of  Athol 
Of  Murray,  Angus,  and  Menteith.* 

filed  up  in  blood.'*     If  this  be  the  mesining  of  balked,   for  tiic 
greater  cxa^lnefs  of  conftrudlion,  we  might  add  to  the  pointing,  viz. 

Balk'dy  in  their  otun  blood,  &c. 
*•  Piled  up  in  a  ridge,  and  in  their  own  blood,"  &c.     But  without 
this  punduation,  as  at  prefent,  the  context  is  more  poetical,  and 
prefcnts  a  ftronjger  image, 

A  balk,  in  the  fenfe  here  mentioned,  is  a  common  expreffion  in 
Warwickfhirc,  and  the  northern  counties.  It  is  ufed  in  the  fame 
fignification  in  Chaucer's  Plowman's  Tale,  p.  i8a,  edit,  Urr. 
V.  2428.    Warton, 

Balk'd  in  their  own  blood,  I  believe,  means,  lay'd  in  heaps  or  hiU 
locks,  in  their  own  blood.  Blithe's  England's  Improvement,  p.  118, 
obferves :  **  The  mole  raifeth  balks  in  meads  and  paflures."  In 
Leland's////r^r<?f7,  Vol.  V.  p.  16  and  118,  Vol.  VII.  p.  10,  a  balk 
fignifies  a  bank  or  hill.  Mr.  Pope  in  the  Iliad,  has  the  fame  thought: 
"  On  heaps  the  Greeks,  on  heaps  the  Trojans  bled, 
**  And  thick'ning  round  them  nfe  the  hills  of  dead." 

TOLLET. 

'  Mordake  the  earl  of  Fife,  andeldcfifon 

To  beaten  Douglas ;]  The  article — the,  which  is  wanting  in 
the  old  copies,  was  fupplied  by  Mr.  Pope.  Mr.  Malone,  however, 
thinks  it  Reedlefs,  and  fays  "  the  word  earl  is  here  ufed  as  a  dif- 
fyUable." 

Mordake  earl  of  Fife,  who  was  fon  to  the  duke  of  Albany,  re- 
gent of  Scotland,  is  here  called  they^xr  of  earl  Douglas,  through  a 
midake  into  which  the  poet  was  led  by  the  omilfion  of  a  comma  in 
die  paflage  of  Holinlhed  from  whence  he  took  this  account  of  the 

Scoltiih  prifoncrs.     It  ftands  thus  in  the  hiflorian:  •* .. and  of 

prifoners,  Mordacke  earl  of  Fife,  fon  to  the  gouvemour  Archem- 
oald  earle  Dowglas,  &c."  The  want  of  a  comma  ziltx  gosevemour, 
makes  thefe  words  appear  to  be  the  defcription  of  one  and  the  fame 
i^rfon,  and  fo  the  poet  underflood  them ;  but  by  putting  the  flop 
m  the  proper  place,  it  will  then  be  manifeft  that  m  this  lift  Mor- 
dake  who  was  fon  to  the  governor  of  Scotland,  was  the  firft  pri- 
foner,  and  that  Archibala  earl  of  Douglas  was  the  fecond,  and 
fo  on.     Steevens. 

•  tfWMenteith.]     This  is  a  miftakc  of  Holin(hed  in  his 

Euglifi  Hifiory,  for  in  that  of  Scotland,  p.  259,  262,  and  419,  he 
fpoiks  of  the  carl  of  Fife  and  Mentcith  as  one  and  the  fame  perfon. 

Steivins. 
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And  is  not  this  an  honourable  fpoil  ? 
A  gallant  prize?  ha,  coufin,  is  it  not? 

ff^Esr.  In  faith. 
It  is  ^  a  conqueft  for  a  prince  to  boaft  of. 

K.  Hen.   Yea,  there  thou  mak'ft  mc  fad,   and 
mak'ft  me  fin 
In  envy  that  my  lord  Northumberland 
Should  be  the  father  of  fo  bleft  a  fon : 
A  fon,  who  is  the  theme  of  honour's  tongue; 
Amongft  a  grove,  the  very  ftraighteft  plant; 
Who  is  fweet  fortune's  minion,  and  her  pride : 
Whilft  I,  by  looking  on  the  praife  of  him. 
See  riot  and  diflionour  ftain'the  brow 
Of  my  young  Harry.     O,  that  it  could  be  prov'd. 
That  fome  night-tripping  fairy  had  exchanged 
In  cradle-clothes  our  children  where  they  lay. 
And  call'd  mine — Percy,  his — Plantagenet ! 
Then  would  I  have  his  Harry,  and  he  mine. 
But  let  him  from  my  thoughts  : — What  think  you 

coz*. 
Of  this  young  Percy's  pride?  the  prifoners,* 

*  In  faiths 

It  is — ]  Thcfe  words  are  in  the  firft  quarto,  1598,  by  the 
inaccuracy  of  the  tranfcriber,  placed  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
fpeech,  but  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  laft  word  of  it. 
Mr.  Pope  and  the  fubfequent  editors  read — *  Faith  'tis  &c»  Malonb. 

*  thf  prifoftffs,']      Percy  had  an  exclufivc  right  to  thcfe 

prifoners,  except  the  earl  of  Fife.  By  the  law  of  arms,  every  man 
who  had  taken  any  captive,  whofe  redemption  did  not  exceed  ten 
thoufand  crowns,  had  nim  clearly  for  himfelf,  either  to  acquit  or 
fanfom,  at  his  pleafure.  It  feems  from  Camden's  Britannia,  that 
Pounonny  caftle  in  Scotland  was  built  out  of  the  ranfom  of  this 
very  Henry  Percy,  when  taken  prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Otter- 
bou  rnc  by  an  anceftor  of  the  prefent  carl  of  Eglington.    To  l  l  b  t. 

Percy  could  not  refufe  the  Earl  of  Fife  to  the  King;  for  being  a 
prince  of  the  blood  royal,  (fon  to  the  Duke  of  Albany,  brother  to 
King  Robert  III.)  Henr)'  might  juftly  claim  him  by  his  acknow* 
ledgcd  military  prerogative,     Stebvens. 
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Which  he  in  this  adventure  hath  furpriz'd. 
To  his  own  ufe  he  keeps ;  and  fends  me  word, 
I  fhall  have  none  but  Mordake  earl  of  Fife, 
ff^EST.  This  is  his  uncle's  teaching,  this  is  Wor- 
cefter. 
Malevolent  to  you  in  all  afpc(5ls ;  * 
Which  makes  him  prune  himfelf,'  and  briftle  up 
The  creft  of  youth  againft  your  dignity. 

K.  Hen.  But  I  have  fent  for  him  to  anfwer  this; 
And,  for  this  caufe,  awhile  we  muft  negled 
Our  holy  purpofe.to  Jerufalem. 
Coufin,  on  Wednefday  next  our  council  we 
Will  hold  at  Windfor,  fo  inform  the  lords : 
But  come  yourfelf  with  fpeed  to  us  again ; 
For  more  is  to  be  faid,  and  to  be  done. 
Than  out  of  anger  can  be  uttered/ 

H^Esr.  I  will,  my  liege.  [Exeunt. 

*  Malrvolent  to  you  in  all  afpt8s\\  An  aftroloeical  allufion* 
Worceftcr  is  rqprefented  as  a  malignant  flar  that  influenced  the 
condud  of  Hotlpur.     Henley. 

5  Which  males  him  prune  himfelf^  The  metaphor  is  taken  from 
a  cock,  who  in  his  pndc  prunes  him/elf  \  that  is,  picks  oflF  the  loofc 
feathers  to  fmooth  the  reft.  To  prune  and  to  plume,  fpoken  of  a 
bird,  is  the  fame.    Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnfon  is  certainly  right  in  his  choice  of  the  reading.  So» 
in  The  Coblers  Prophecy,  'S?^' 

**  Sith  now  thou  doft  but  prune  thy  wings, 

"  And  make  thy  feathers  gay." 
Again,  in  Gxtca\  Metamorphofis,  1613: 

**  Pride  makes  the  fowl  to  prune  his  feathers  fo." 
But  I  am  not  certain  that  the  verb  to  prune  is  luftlv  interpreted. 
In  The  Booke  of  Haukynge,  &c.  (commonly  called  The  Booke  of  St. 
Albans)  is  the  following  account  of  it:  **  The  hauke  proineth 
when  ihe  fetchcth  oyle  with  her  beake  over  the  taile,  and  anointcth 
her  feet  and  her  fethers.  She  plumeth  when  (he  puUeth  fethers  of 
anie  foule  and cafteth  them  from  her."    Steevens. 

*  Than  out  of  anger  can  be  uttered J\  That  is,  "  More  is  to  be 
faid  than  anger  will  fufier  me  to  fay ;  more  than  can  iflue  from  a 
mind  difturbra  like  mine."    Johnson. 
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SCENE     II. 

The  fame.     Another  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Falstapf. 

Fal.  Now,  Hal,  what  time  of  day  is  it,  lad  ? 

P.  Heh.  Thou  art  fo  fat-witted,  with  drinking 
of  old  fack,  and  unbuttoning  thee  after  fupper,  and 
fleeping  upon  benches  after  noon,  that  thou  haft 
forgotten  to  demand  that  truly  which  thou  would'ft 
truly  know.^  What  a  devil  haft  thou  to  do  with  the 
time  of  the  day  ?  unlefs  hours  were  cups  of  fack, 
and  minutes  capons,  and  clocks  the  tongues  of 
bawds,  and  dials  the  figns  of  leaping-houfes,  and 
the  blefled  fun  himfelf  a  fair  hot  wench  in  flame- 
colour'd  tafFata;  I  fee  no  reafon,  why  thou  fhould'ft 
be  fo  fuperfluous  to  demand  the  time  of  the  day. 

Fal.  Indeed,  you  come  near  me,  now  Hal:  for 
we,  that  take  purfes,  go  by  the  moon  and  feven  ftars ; 
and  not  by  Phoebus, — he,  that  wandering  knight  fo 
fair/"    And,  I  pray  thee,  fweet  wag,  when  thou  art 

5  to  demand  that  truly  «whicb  thm  nvouid'ft  truly  i/raw.]  The 

Prince's  objedlion  to  the  queftion  feems  to  be«  that  Falfta^T  had 
aflwcd  in  the  night  what  was  the  time  of  the  day.    Johnson. 

This  cannot  be  well  received  as  the  objeftion  of  the  Prince;  for 
prcfently  after,  the  Prince  himfelf  fays:  **  Good  morrow,  Ned,'* 
and  Poins  replies :  "  Good  morrow,  fweet  lad."  The  truth  may 
be,  that  when  Shakfpeare  makes  the  Prince  wifh  Poins  a  good 
morrow,  he  had  forgot  that  the  fcene  commenced  at  night. 

Steevens. 

*  Phoebus, — ^he,  that  ivandering  knight  fo  fairJ\  Falilaff  flarts 
tjhe  idea  of  Fhabus^  i.  e.  the  fun ;  but  deviates  into  an  allufion  to 
El  Dofizel  del  Febf),  the  knight  of  the  fun  in  a  Spanilh  romance  tranf- 
lated  (under  the  title  oiThe  Mirror  of  Knighthood y  &c.)  during  the 
age  of  Shakfpeare.  This  illuftrious  perfonage  was  *'  moft  excel- 
lently faire,"  and  a  great  luand^rer,  as  thofc  who  travel  after  him 
throughout  three  thick  volumes  in  4to«  will  difcover.  Perhaps 
the  words  **  that  wandering  knight  fo  fair,"  are  part  of  fome  for- 
I 
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king, — as,  God  fave  thy  grace,  (majcfly,  I  (hould 

lay ;  for  grace  thou  wilt  have  nonej 

P.  Hen.  What!  none? 

Fal.  No,  by  my  troth;  not  fo  much  as  will  fervc 
to  be  prologue  to  an  egg  and  butter. 

P.//£X.  Well,  how  then?  come,  roundly,  roundly. 

Fal.  Marry,  then,  fwect  wag,  when  thou  art 
king,  let  not  us,  that  are  fquires  of  the  night's 
body,  be  call'd  thieves  of  the  day's  beauty ;  •  let 
us  be — Diana's  forefters,*  gentlemen  of  the  fhade^ 

gotten  ballid  on  the  fubjcA  of  this  marvellotis  hero's  adventures. 
In  Peele's  Old  Wives  Tale,  Com.  i^95»  Eumenides^  tlie  njoandering 
irn^i^/,  is  a  charaAer.    Stbevehs. 

'•  — ^  let  not  us,  that  are  fjstires  of  the  night's  boJj,  he  calVd 
thieves  of  the  days  heautj ;]  This  convm  no  manner  of  idea  to  nie« 
How  could  they  be  oilled  thieves  ox  the  day's  beauty  ?  They 
robbed  by  moonlhine;  they  could  not  fteal  the  fair  day-light.  I 
have  ventured  to  fubftitute  hootj  :  and  this  I  take  to  be  the  meanings 
Let  us  not  be  called  thieves,  the  purloiners  of  that  booty,  which,  to 
the  proprietors^  was  the  purchafe  of  honeft  labour  and  indufby  by 
day.     Theobald. 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Theobald  has  obferved,  that  they  could  not  fteal 
the  fair  day-light-,  but  I  believe  our  poet  by  the  exprcflion,  thieves 
of  tijc  day's  beauty,  meant  only,  let  not  tu  vuho  are  body  fquires  to 
the  night,  i.  e.  adorn  the  night,  be  called  a  difgrace  to  the  day. 
To  take  away  the  beauty  of  the  day,  may  probably  mean,  to  dif- 
grace it.  A  f quire  of  the  body  iignified  originally,  the  attendant 
on  a  knight ;  the  perfon  who  bore  his  head-piccc,  fpear,  and  ihield. 
It  became  afterwards  the  cant  term  for  a  pimp ;  and  is  fo  ufcd  in 
the  fecond  part  of  Decker's  Honeft  Whore,  1630.  Again,  in  The 
Witty  Fair  One,  1633,  for  a  procurefs :  "  Here  comes  the  fquire 
of  her  miftrcfs's  body." 

FalftaiF  however  puns  on  the  word  inight.  Sec  the  Curialia  of 
Samuel  Peggc,  Efq.  Part  I.  p.  100.     Steevens. 

There  is  alfo,  I  have  no  doubt,  a  pun  on  the  word  beauty,  which 
in  the  wedem  counties  is  pronounced  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as 
booty.     See  K.  Henry  VL  Part  III: 

"  So  triumph  thieves  upon  their  conquer'd  booty.''  Malone. 

*  Diana's  forefters,   &C.] 

"  Exile  and  (lander  are  juftly  mee  awarded, 

**  My  wife  and  heire  lacke  lands  and  lawful  right; 

••  And  me  their  lord  made  dame  Diana's  knight  J' 
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minions  of  the  moon :  And  let  men  fay,  we  be  men 
of  good  government ;  being  governed  as  the  fea  is, 
by  our  noble  and  chafte  miftrefs  the  moon,  under 
whofe  countenance  we — Ileal. 

P.  Hen.  Thou  fay'ft  well ;  and  it  holds  well  too : 
for  the  fortune  of  us,  that  are  the  moon's  men, 
doth  ebb  and  flow  like  the  fea ;  being  governed  as 
the  fea  is,  by  the  moon.  As,  for  proof^  now :  A 
purfe  of  gold  moft  refolutely  fnatch'd  on  Monday 
night,  and  moft  diflblutely  fpent  on  Tuefday  morn- 
ing; got  with  fwearing — lay  by  ;'^  and  fpent  with 
crying — ^bring  in:*  now,  in  as  low  an  ebb  as  the 
foot  of  the  ladder ;  and,  by  and  by,  in  as  high  a 
flow  as  the  ridge  of  the  gallows. 

Fal.  By  the  Lord,  thou  fay'ft  true,  lad.  And  is 
not  my  hoftefs  of  the  tavern  a  moft  fweet  wench?* 

So  lamenteth  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk,  in  The  Mirror 
for  Magiftratfs,     Henderson. 

We  learn  from  Hall,  that  certain  perfons  who  appeared  as 
foreften  in  a  pageant  exhibited  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII. 
were  called  Diana's  knights.     Malone. 

9  got luith  fivearing — lay  by;]  i.e.  fwearin?  at  the  paf- 

fengers  they  robbol,  lay  by  your  arms ;  or  rather,  la^  by  was  a 
phrafe  that  then  (ifTnifLtAftand Jtill,  addreflcd  to  thofe  who  were 
preparing  to  rulh  forward.  But  the  Oxford  editor  kindly  accom- 
modates thefe  old  thieves  with  a  new  cant  phrafe,  taken  from 
Bagfhot-heath  or  Finchley-common,  of  lug  out.    Ware  urton. 

To  lay  by  t  is  a  phrafe  adopted  from  navigation,  and  fignifies,  by 
ilackening  fail  to  become  (bitionary.  It  occurs  again  in  King 
Henry  VIII: 

"  Even  the  billows  of  the  fea 

**  Hung  their  heads,  and  then  lay  by"    Stbevbns. 

»  and /pent  <with  crying,  bring  in :]  i.  c.  more  wine. 

Malone. 

^  And  is  not  my  hoftefs  of  the  ta*vem  &c.]    We  meet  with 

the  fame  kind  of  humour  as  is  contained  in  this  and  the  three 
following  fpecches,  in  The  Moftellaria  ofPlautus,  Ad  L  fc.  ii: 
"  Jampridem  ecaflor  frigida  non  lavi  magis  lubenter, 
**  Nee  unde  me  melius,  mea  Scapha,  rear  efle  defoecatam. 

Vol.  VIII.  B  b 
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P.  Hen.  As  the  honey  of  Hybla,  my  old  lad  of 
the  caftle/  And  is  not  a  buff  jerkin  a  moft  fweet 
robe  of  durance  ?  ^ 

Sta»  "  Eventus  rebus  omnibus*  velut  homo  meffis  magna  fuit. 
Phi,  '*  Quid  ea  meffis  attinet  ad  meam  lavationem  ? 
Sea,  **  Nihilo  plus,  quam  lavado  tua  ad  meffim." 
In  the  want  of  connection  to  whet  went  before*  probably  confifts 
the  humour  of  the  Prince's  queflion.    Stbevsns. 

This  kind  of  humour  is  often  met  with  in  old  plays.  In  The 
Gallathea  of  Lyly*  Fhillida  iays:  '« It  is  a  pitue  that  nature 
framed  you  not  a  woman. 

*'  GalL  There  ii  a  tree  in  Tylos,  &c. 

'■  ?hill.  What  a  toy  it  is  to  tell  me  of  that  tree,  being  nothing 
to  the  purpofe,"  &c. 

Ben  Jonfon  calls  it  a  game  at  *vapours.     Farm  es.. 

^  As  the  honey  of  Hj^bla,  my  old  lad  of  the  caflle.]  Mr.  Rowe 
took  notice  of  a  tradition,  that  this  part  of  Falilaff  was  written 
originally  under  the  name  of  OldcafUe.  An  ingenious  correfpondeat 
hints  to  me,  that  the  palTage  above  quoted  from  our  author,  proves 
what  Mr.  Rowe  tells  us  was  a  tradition.  Old  lad  of  the  caftle 
feems  to  have  a  reference  to  Oldcaftle.  Beiides,  if  this  had  not 
been  the  fad,  why,  in  the  epilogue  to  The  Second  Part  of  Henry  IF. 
where  our  author  promifes  to  continue  his  dory  with  Sir  John  in 
it,  fhould  he  fay,  '•  Where,  for  any  thing  I  know,  Falftaff  (hall 
diitt  of  a  fweat,  unlefs  already  he  be  Killed  with  your  hard 
opinions :  for  Oldcaftle  died  a  martyr,  and  this  is  not  the  man.'^ 
This  looks  like  declming  a  point  that  had  been  made  an  objedlion 
to  him.  ril  give  a  farther  matter  in  proof,  which  feems  almoft 
to  fix  the  charge.  I  have  read  an  old  play,  called.  The  famous 
Viiloriet  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  containing  the  honourable  battle  of  Agin* 
court. — The  ad^ion  of  this  piece  commences  about  the  1 4.th  year 
of  K.  Henry  the  Fourth's  reign,  and  ends  with  Henry  the  Fifth's 
marrying  Princefs  Catharine  of  France.  The  fccne  opens  with 
Prince  Henry's  robberies.  Sir  John  Oldcaftle  is  one  of  the  gang, 
and  called  Jockie;  and  Ned  and  Gadfhill  are  two  other  com* 
rades. — From  this  old  imperfect  (ketch,  I  have  a  fufpicion,  Shak- 
fpeare  might  form  his  two  parts  of  Hettty  IF,  and  his  hiftory  of 
Henry  V, ;  and  confequently  it  is  not  improbable,  that  he  might 
co«uinue  the  mention  of  Sir  John  Oldcaftle,  till  fome  defcendant 
of  that  family  moved  Queen  Elizabeth  to  command  him  to  change 
the  name.     Theobald. 

my  old  lad  of  the  caftleJ]    This  alludes  to  the  name  Shak* 

fpeare  firtt  gave  to  this  buffoon  charader,  which  was  Sir  John 
Okicaitle ;  and  when  he  changed  the  name  he  forgot  to  ftrike  out 
I 
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Fal.  How  now,  how  now,  mad  wag?  what,  in 
thy  quips,  and  thy  quiddities  ?  what  a  plague  have 
I  to  do  with  a  buff  jerkin? 


this  expreffion  that  alluded  to  it.  The  reafon  of  the  change  was 
thb;  one  Sir  John  OldcaiUe  havin?  fuflfered  in  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Fifth  for  the  opinions  of  Wickliffe,  it  eave  ofience,  and  there- 
fore the  poet  altered  it  to  Falftaf,  and  endeavours  to  remove  the 
fcandal  in  the  epilogue  to  The  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV,  Fuller 
takes  notice  of  this  matter  in  his  Church  Hiftory : — '*  Stage-poets 
have  themfclves  been  very  bold  with,  and  others  very  merry  at, 
the  memory  of  fir  John  Oldcaftle,  whom  they  have  fancied  a  ooon 
companion,  a  jovial  royiler,  and  a  coward  to  boot.  The  beft  is, 
fir  John  Falftaff  hath  relieved  the  memory  of  fir  John  OldcafUe, 
and  of  late  is  fubflituted  buffoon  in  his  place."  Book  IV.  p.  i68* 
But,  to  be  candid,  I  believe  there  was  no  malice  in  the  matter. 
Shakfpeare  wanted  a  droll  name  to  his  chara^er,  and  never  con- 
fidered  whom  it  belonged  to.  We  have  a  like  inffance  in  The 
Merry  Wrves  of  Wind/or,  where  hc  calls  his  French  quack,  Caius,  a 
name  at  that  time  very  refpedable,  as  belonging  to  an  eminent  and 
learned  phyfician,  one  of  the  founders  of  Caius  College  in  Cam- 
bridge.    War  BURTON. 

The  proprietjr  of  this  note  the  reader  will  find  contefted  at  the 
beginning  of  a.  Henry  V,  Sir  John  Oldcaftle  was  not  a  charader 
«ver  introduced  by  Shakfpeare,  nor  did  he  ever  occupy  the  place 
of  Falftaff*.  The  play  in  which  Oldcaftle's  name  occurs,  was  not 
the  work  of  our  poet. 

Old  lad  is  likewife  a  familiar  compellation  to  be  found  in  fome 
of  our  moft  ancient  dramatick  pieces.  So,  in  The  Trial  of  Treafure, 
I  C67:  •*  What,  Inclination,  old  lad  art  thou  there?"  In  the  de- 
dication to  Gabriel  Harvey's  Hunt  is  »/,  &c.  by  T.  Nafti,  1 598, 
old  Dick  of  the  cajHe  is  mentioned. 

Again,  in  Pierce*s  Supererogation ,  or  a  Ne*w  Praife  of  the  Old 
AJJe^  1 593  :  "  And  here's  a  luftv  ladd  of  the  caftell^  that  will  bindc 
beares,  and  ride  golden  afles  to  death."    St b evens. 

Old  lad  of  the  caftle,  is  the  fame  with  Old  ladofCaftilt,  a  Cafti-^ 

lian. Mercs  reckons  Oliver  of  the  caflle  amongft  his  romances: 

and  Gabriel  Harvey  tells  us  of  ••  Old  lads  of  the  caftell  with  their 
rapmng  babble." — roaring  boys. — This  is  tnerefi^re  no  amiment 
for  FalftaflF's  appearing  firft  under  the  name  of  Oldcaftle.  There  is 
however  a  paflage  in  a  play  called  Amends  for  Ladies^  by  Field  the 
player,  161 8,  which  may  feem  to  prove  it,  unlefs  he  confoiinded 
the  different  performances : 
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P.  Hen.  Why,  what  a  pox  have  I  to  do  with  my- 
hoftefs  of  the  tavern  ? 


"  Did  you  never  fee 

"  The  play  where  the  fat  knight,  hight  OldcaftU^ 
••  Did  tell  you  truly  what  this  Smour  was?" 

Farmsr* 
Fuller,  befides  the  words  cited  in  the  note,  has  in  his  Worthies, 
p.  253,  the  following  paflagc :  "  Sir  John  Oldcaftle  was  firft  made 
a  thrafonkal  puffy  an  emblem  of  mock  'valour ^  a  make-fport  in  all 
plays,  for  iiayward,"  Speed,  likewife,  in  his.  Chronicle,  edit.  2- 
p.  178,  fays:  *«  The  author  of  The  Three  Cofrverfious  (i.  e.  Parfons 
the  Jcfuit),  hath  made  Oldcaftle  a  ruffian,  a  robber,  and  a  rebel, 
and  hb  authority,  taken  from  the  ftage  players ^  is  more  befitting 
the  pen  of  his  flanderous  report,  than  the  credit  of  the  judicious, 
being  only  grounded  from  the  papift  and  the  poet,  of  like  con- 
fcience  for  lies,  the  one  ever  feigning,  and  tne  other  ever  fal- 
lifying  the  truth."     Ritson. 

From  the  following  paflage  in  The  Meeting  of  Gallants  at  am 
Ordinaire 9  or  the  Walkes  in  Pawles,  quarto,  1 604,  it  appears  that 
Sir  John  Oldcaftle  was  reprefcnted  on  the  ftagc  as  a  very  fat  man 
(certainly  not  in  the  play  printed  with  that  title  in  1 600) : — "  Now, 
iigniors,  how  like  you  mine  hoft  ?  did  I  not  tell  you  he  was  a 
madde  round  knave  and  a  merrie  one  too  ?  and  if  you  chaunce  to 
talkc  o^fatte  Sir  John  Oldcaftle,  he  will  tell  you,  he  was  his  great 
grand-father,  and  not  much  unlike  him  in  paunch.'* — The  hoft, 
who  is  here  defcribed,  returns  to  tlie  gallants,  and  entertains  them 
with  telling  them  ftories.  After  his  firft  tale,  he  fays:  "  Nay 
gallants,  1*11  fit  you,  and  now  I  will  fcrvc  in  another,  as  good  as 
vinegar  and  pepper  to  your  roaft  bcefe." — Signor  Kickjbawe 
replies:  *'  Let's  have  it,  let's  tafte  on  it,  mine  hoft,  my  nobley^r 
a^ior," 

The  caufe  of  all  the  confufion  relative  to  thefc  two  charaftcn, 
and  of  the  tradition  mentioned  by  Mr.  Rowe,  that  our  author 
changed  the  name  from  Oldcaftle  to  FalftafF,  (to  which  I  do  not 
give  the  fmalleft  credit,)  feems  to  have  been  this.  Shakfpearc 
appears  evidently  to  have  caught  the  idea  of  the  character  of  Falftaff 
from  a  wretched  play  entitled  The  famous  l-iiiories  of  King  Henry  V, 
(which  had  been  exhibited  before  i  cS^,)  in  which  Henry  Prince 
of  Wales  is  a  principal  charad^er.  He  is  accompanied  in  his  revels 
and  his  robbenes  by  Sir  John  Oldcaflle,  (•«  a  pamper'd  glutton,  and 
a  debauchee,"  as  he  is  called  in  a  piece  of  that  age,)  who  appears 
to  be  the  charader  alluded  to  in  the  paftage  above  Quoted  from  ne 
Meeting  of  Gallants,  &c.     To  this  cbaratlcr  undoubtedly  it  is  that 
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Fal.  Well,  thou  haft  call'd  her  to  a  reckoning, 
many  a  time  and  oft. 

Fuller  alludes  in  his  Church  Hiftwry^  i6j6,  when  he  fays,  "  Stage 
poets  have  themfelves  been  very  bold  with,  and  others  very  merry 
at,  the  memory  of  Sir  John  OldcaftU,  whom  they  have  fancied  a 
boon  companion,  a  jovial  loy^et,  and  a  coward  to  boot."  Speed 
in  his  Hijhfyy  which  was  fixil  publiihed  in  1611,  alludes  both  to 
this  *'  boon  companion"  of  the  anonymous  K,  henry  V.  and  to  the 
Sir  John  OldcafUe  exhibited  in  a  play  of  the  fame  name,  which  was 
printed  in  1600:  *'  The  author 01 7i&^  Three  ComjerfioHs\i-^\ki  made 
OldcaftU  a  ruffian,  a  robber,  and  a  rebel,  and  his  authority  taken 
from  ^^  ft  age  players"  Oldcaftle  is  reprefented  as  a  rebel  in  the 
play  laft  mentioned  alone;  in  the  former  play  as  "  a  ruffian  and  a 
robber." 

Shakfpeare  probably  never  intended  to  ridicule  the  real  Sir  John 
Oldcaflle,  Lord  Cobham,  in  any  refped ;  but  thought  proper  to 
make  Falftaflf,  in  imitation  of  his  proto-type,  the  Oldcaftle  oi  the 
old  AT.  Henry  V.  a  mad  round  knave  alfo.  From  the  firft  ap- 
pearance of  our  author's  King  Henry  IV,  the  old  play  in  which  Sir 
John  Oldcaftle  had  been  exmbited,  (which  was  printed  in  1598,) 
was  probably  never  performed.  Hence,  I  conceive,  if  is,  that 
Fuller  fays,  "  Sir  John  Falftaff*  has  reliewd  the  memory  df  Sir 
John  Oldcaftle,  and  of  late  \%  fuhjiituted  buffi>on  in  hb  place;'* 
which  being  mifunderftood,  probably  gave  rife  to  the  ftory,  that 
Shakfpeare  changed  the  name  of  his  character. 

A  paftage  in  his  fVorthies^  folio,  1662,  p.  2^3,  (hows  his  meaning 
ftill  more  clearly;  and  will  ferve  at  the  lame  time  to  point  out  the 
fource  of  the  nuftakes  on  this  fubjeA. — **  Sir  John  Faftolfe,  knight, 
was  a  native  of  this  county  [Norfolk].  To  avouch  him  by  many 
arguments  valiant,  is  to  maintain  that  the  fun  is  bright ;  though, 
fince,  the  ftage  has  been  over-bold  with  his  memory,  making  him 
a  Thrafonical  puflf,  and  emblem  of  mock-valour. — ^True  it  is.  Sir 
John  Oldcaftle  dX^  firft  bear  the  brunt  of  the  one,  being  made  the 
makefport  in  all  plays  for  a  coward.  It  is  eaHly  known  out  of 
what  purfe  this  black  penny  came.  The  papifts  railing  on  him  for 
a  heretick ;  and  thereibre  he  muft  be  alfo  a  coward :  though  indeed 
he  was  a  man  of  arms,  every  inch  of  him,  and  as  valiant  as  any  of 
hb  age. 

"  Now  as  I  am  glad  that  Sir  John  Oldcaftle  b  put  out^  fo  I  am 
forry  that  Sir  John  faftolfe  is  put  in,  to  relieve  his  memorv  in  this 
bafe  fcrvice;  to  be  the  anvil  for  every  dull  wit  to  ftrilce  upon. 
Nor  is  our  comedian  excufable  by  fome  alteration  of  his  name, 
writing  him  Sir  John  Falftafcy  (and  making  him  the  property  and 
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P.  Hen.  Did  I  ever  call  for  thee  to  pay  thy  part  ? 
FjL.  No ;  ril  give  thee  thy  due,  thou  haft  paid 
all  there. 

pleafure  of  King  Henry  V.  to  abofc,}  feeing  the  Yicinity  of  founds 
intrench  on  the  memory  of  that  worthy  knight." 

Here  we  fee  the  aflertion  is,  not  that  Sir  John  QldcafiU  ^x^firft 
bear  the  brunt  in  Shak/peares  play,  but  in  all  plays  y  that  is,  on  the 
ftage  in  general,  before  Shakfpeare's  charader  had  appeared ;  owing 
to  the  malevolence  of  papifts^  of  which  religion  it  is  plain  Fuller 
fuppofed  the  writers  of  thofe  plays  in  which  Oldcaftle  was  ex- 
hioited,  to  have  been ;  nor  does  ne  complain  of  Shakfpeare's  altering 
the  name  of  his  chara^er  from  Oldcaftle  to  Falfbi£F,  but  of  mt 
metathefis  of  Faftolfe  to  Falftaffl  Yet  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
words  above  cited,  **  put  out"  and  **  put  in,"  and  **  by  fome 
alteratkn  of  his  name,**  that  thefe  words  alone,  mifunderftood,  gave 
rife  to  the  miiapprehenfion  that  has  prevailed  finoe  the  time  of 
^r.  Rowe,  relative  to  this  matter.  For  what  is  the  plain  meaning 
of  Fuller's  words?  "  Sir  John  Faftolfe  was  in  truth  a  vtry  brave 
man,  though  he  is  now  reprefented  on  the  ftage  as  a  cowardly 
braggart.  Before  be  was  thus  ridiculed.  Sir  John  Oldcaftle,  being 
hat^by  the  papifts,  was  exhibited  hy  popijh  ^writers,  in  all  plays, 
as  a  coward,  .^ince  the  new  charader  of  Falftaff  has  appeared, 
Oldcaftle  has  no  longer  borne  the  brunt,  has  no  longer  been  the 
objed  of  ridicule :  but,  as  on  the  one  hand  1  am  glad  that  <  his 
memory  has  been  relieved,'  that  the  plays  in  which  he  was  re^ 
prefented  have  been  expelled  from  the  fcene,  fo  on  the  other,  I 
am  forry  that  fo  refpectable  a  charader  as  Sir  John  Faftolfe  has 
been  brought  on  it,  and  '  fubftituted  buffoon  in  his  place;'  for 
however  our  comick  poet  [Shakfpeare]  may  have  hoped  to  efcape 
cenfure  by  altering  the  name  from  Faftolfe  to  Falftaff*,  he  is  cer- 
tainly culpable,  fince  fome  imputation  muft  neceftarily  fall  on  the 
brave  knight  of  Norfolk  from  the  fimilitude  of  the  founds." 

Falftaff"  having  thus  grown  out  of,  and  immediately  fucceeding, 
the  other  charafter,  (the  Oldcaftle  of  the  old  AT.  Henry  F,)  having 
one  or  two  features  in  comn}on  with  him,  and  being  probably 
reprefented  in  the  fame  drefs,  and  with  the  fame  fiditious  belly, 
as  his  predeceiTor,  the  two  names  might  have  been  indifcriminately 
ufed  by  Field  and  others,  without  any  miftake,  or  intention  to 
deceive.  Perhaps,  behind  the  fcenes,  in  confequence  of  the  cir- 
cumftances  already  mentioned,  Oldcaftle  might  have  been  a  cant 
appellation  for  Falftaff",  for  a  long  time.  Hence  the  name  might 
have  been  prefixed  inadvertently,  m  fome  play-houfe  copy,  to  one 
of  the  fpecche«  in  The  Second  Part  of  K.  Henry  IV. 
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P.  Hen.  Yea,  and  elfewhcre,  fo  far  as  my  coin 
would  ftretch ;  and,  where  it  would  not,  I  have 
ufed  my  credit. 

Fal.  Yea,  and  fo  ufed  it,  that,  were  it  not  here 
apparent  that  thou  art  heir  apparent, — But,  I  pr'y- 
thee,  fweet  wag,  ihall  there  be  gallows  (landing  in 
England  when  thou  art  king  ?  and  refolution  thus 
fobb'd  as  it  is,  with  the  rufty  curb  of  old  father 

If  the  verfes  be  examined^  in  which  the  name  of  Falftaffoccon, 
it  will  be  founds  that  Oldcaftle  could  not  have  ftoo4  in  thofe  places. 
Hie  only  anfwer  that  can  be  eiven  to  this,  is,  that  Shakfpeare  new« 
wrote  each  verfe  in  which  FalftaflF's  name  occarred; — a  labour 
which  thofe  only  who  are  entirely  unacquainted  with  our  author's 
hiftory  and  works,  can  fuppofe  him  to  have  under^ne. — A  paflage 
in  the  Epilogue  to  The  Second  Part  of  K.  Henry  /?,  rightly  under- 
flood,  appears  to  me  (Irongly  to  confirm  what  has  b^n  now  fug- 
^l^^ed.    See  the  note  there.     Ma  lone. 

5  And  is  not  a  buff  jerkin  a  moft  fnueet  robe  of  durance  ?j  To 
underftand  the  propriety  of  the  Prince's  anfwer,  it  muft  be  re- 
marked that  the  (heriff  *s  officers  were  formerly  clad  in  buff.  So 
that  when  Falflaff  aiks,  whether  his  boftefs  is  not  a  fweet  <wench,  thp 
Prince  aflcs  in  return  whether  //  ivi/Inot  be  a  fnjoeet  thing  to  go  to 
prifon  by  running  in  debt  to  this  fweet  ivench,     JoH  NSON. 

The  followit\g  paflaee  firom  the  old  play  of  Ram-Alley^  may 
fcrve  to  confirm  Dr.  Jonnfon's  obfervation: 

*'  Look,  I  have  certain  goblins  in  hs^ffjeri^ms^ 

"  Lye  ambufcado."—  [Enter  Serjeants^ 

Again,  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors ^  Aft  iv: 

"   A  devil  in  an  e<verlafting  garment  hath  himJ^ 

"  A  fellow  all  in  ^«^." 
Durance y  however,  might  alfo  have  fignified  fome  lafting  kind  of 
fluff,  fuch  as  we  call  at  prefent,  everlafting.  So,  in  Wefi<ward 
Hoe,  by  Decker  and  Webiler,  1607 ;  *<  Where  did 'ft  thou  buy  this 
buff?  Let  me  not  live  but  I  will  give  thee  a  good  fuit  of  durance^ 
Wilt  thou  take  my  bond?"  &c. 

Again,  in  The  Debits  Charter ^  1 607  :  "  Varlet  of  *vehfet,  my 
moccado  villain,  old  heart  of  durance,  my  ftrip'd  canvas  (houlders^ 
and  my  perpetuana  pander.'*  Again,  in  The  Three  Ladies  of  Lon- 
don, I  ^84:  *'  As  the  taylor  that  out  of  feven  yards,  ftole  one  and 
a  half  of  durance.'*     S t E  E  v  e  n  s. 

B  b  4 
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antick  the  law  ?  Do  not  thou,  when  thou  art  king, 
hang  a  thief. 

P.  Hen.  No ;  thou  fhalt. 

Fjl.  Shall  1  ?  O  rare !  By  the  Lord,  PU  be  a 
brave  judge. ** 

P.  Hen.  Thou  judged  falfe  already ;  I  mean, 
thou  Ihalt  have  the  hanging  of  the  thieves,  and  fo 
become  a  rare  hangman. 

Fal.  Well,  Hal,  well ;  and  in  fome  fort  it  jumps 
with  my  humour,  as  well  as  waiting  in  the  court, 
I  can  tell  you. 

P.  Hen.  For  obtaining  of  fuits  ?  * 

Fal.  Yea,  for  obtaining  of  fuits :  whereof  the 
hangman  hath  no  lean  wardrobe.  *Sblood,  I  am 
as  melancholy  as  a  gib  cat,^  or  a  lugg'd  bear. 

^ 77/  be  a  braise  judpeJ]    This  thought,  like  many  others, 

is  taken  from  the  old  play  of  Henry  f: 

"  Hen.  V.  Ned,  fo  foon  as  I  am  king,  the  firft  thing  I  will  do 
(hall  be  to  put  my  lord  chief  juftke  out  of  office ;  and  thou  ihalt  be 
my  lord  chiff  juftke  of  England. 

•'  Ned,  Shall  I  be  lord  chief  juftke  f  By  gogs  wounds,  I'll  be 
the  bravefl  lord  chief  juftice  that  ever  was  in  England." 

Stbevens. 

*  For  obtaining  of  fuits  ?]  Suit^  fpoken  of  one  that  attends  at 
court,  means  a  petition ;  ufed  with  refpe^  to  the  hangman,  means 
the  clothes  of  the  offender.    Johnson. 

So,  in  an  ancient  Medley,  bl.  1 : 

**  The  broker  hath  gay  cloaths  to  fell 
**  Which  from  the  hangman's  budgett  fell."     Steevens. 
See  Vol.  IV.  p.  325,  n.  y.     The  fame  c^uibble  occurs  in  Hoff- 
man's Tragedy  ^  1631 :  "A  poor  maiden,  midrefs,  hasay«//  to  you; 
and  'tis  a  gpodfuit, — ^very  good  apparel."    Ma  lone. 

^ a  gib  cat,]     A  gib  cat  means,  I  know  not  why,  an  old 

cat.    Johnson. 

A  gib  cat  is  the  common  term  in  Northamptonfhire,  and  all  ad- 
jacent counties,  to  exprefs  a  he  cat.     Percy. 

"  As  melancholy  as  a  gib'd  cat"  is  a  proverb  enumerated 
among  others  in  Ray's  ColUaion.    In  A  Match  at  Midnight,  1633, 
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P.  Hen.  Or  an  old  lion ;  or  a  lover's  lute.'' 
Fjl.  Yea,  or  the  drone  of  a  Lincolnfhire  bag- 
pipe.' 

P.  Hen.  What  fay'ft  thou  to  a  hare,'  or  the  me- 
lancholy of  Moor-ditch  ?  * 

is  the  following  paflage :  *'  They  fwell  like  a  cou[de  of  gi^d  cats, 
met  both  by  chance  in  the  dark  in  an  old  garret."  So,  in  fiolwer's 
Artificial  Changeling y  1653  :  **  Some  in  mania  or  melancholy  mad- 
nefs  have  attempted  the  fame,  not  .without  faccefs,  although  th^ 
have  remained  fomewhat  melancholj  like  gib* d  cats.*'  I  believe  after 
all,  zgib*d  cat  is  a  cat  who  has  been  qualified  for  the  feraglio;  for 
all  animals  fo  mutilated,  become  drowly  and  melancholy.  To  glib 
has  ccrtainlv  that  meaning.  So,  in  The  Winter's  Tale,  Ad  II.  fc.  i : 

"  And  I  had  rather  glib  myfelf  than  they 

**  Should  not  produce  fair  ifTue." 
In  Sidney's  Arcadia,  however,  the  fame  quality  in  a  cat  is  men- 
tioned, without  any  reference  to  the  confequences  of  caftration: 

'*  The  hare,  her  flcights;  the  cat,  his  melancholy** 

Stbbvens. 

Sherwood's  Englijb  DiSHonaty  at  the  end  of  Cotgrave's  French 

one,  fays:  **  Gibbe  is  an  old  he  cat,**     Aged  animals  are  not  fo 

playful  as  thofe  which  are  young;  and  glib'd  or  gelded  ones  arc 

duller   than  others.     So  we  might  read:  as  melancholy  as  a 

gib  cat,  or  a  glib'd  cat.     Tollet. 

1  or  a  lover's  lute  J]  See  Vol.  IV.  p.  472,  n.  9.    M  alone. 

•  Lincolnjbire  bagpipe, '\  "  Lincolnlhire  bagpipes"  is  a  pro- 
verbial faying.  Fuller  has  not  attempted  to  explain  it ;  and  Ka^ 
only  conjectures  that  the  Lincolnfhire  people  may  be  fonder  of  thu 
inftrumeqt  than  others.     Do u  c  e. 

I  fufped,  that  by  the  drone  of  a  Lincolnjbire  bagpipe,  is  meant  the 
dull  croak  of  a  frog,  one  of  the  native  muficians  of  that  waterifh 
county.     Steevens. 

9 a  hare,]    A  hare  may  be  confidered  as  melancholy,  bc- 

caufe  (he  is  upon  her  form  always  folitary;  and,  according  to  the 
phyfick  of  the  times,  the  flelh  of  it  was  fuppofed  to  generate  me- 
lancholy.   Johnson. 

The  following  pa(Iage  in  Fittaria  Corombona,  &c.  161 2,  may 
prove  the  bed  explanation : 

««  like  your  melancholy  hare, 

**  Feed  after  midnight." 
Again,  in  Drayton's  PolyoHfion,  Song  thefecond: 

**  The  melancholy  hare  is  form'd  in  brakes  and  briers." 
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Fal.  Thou  haft  the  moft  unfavoury  iimiles ;  ^  and 
art,  indeed,  the  moft  comparative/  rafcallieft, — 
fweet  young  prince, — But,  Hal,  I  pry'thee,  trou- 
ble me  no  more  with  vanity.     I  would  to  God^ 


The  Egyptians  in  their  Hieroglyphics  cxprefled  a  melancholy 
roan  by  a  ban  fitting  in  her  form.  See  Fkrii  Hkroglypb. 
lib.  XII.    Stbeyins. 

•  ■  the  mtlancholy  of  Moor-ditch?]  It  appears  from  Stowe's 
Smnuy,  that  a  broad  ditch,  called  I>eep-ditch,  formerly  parted  the 
hospital  from  Moor-fields ;  and  what  has  a  more  melancholy  ap- 
pearance than  ftagnant  water  ? 

This  ditch  is  alfo  mentioned  in  The  Gul's  Hornbook^  by  Decker, 

1 600 :  " it  will  be  a  forer  labour  than  the  cleaniing  of  Augeas' 

liable,  or  the  fcowring  oi  Meor-ditcb,** 

Again,  in  Nenvesfrom  Hell^  brought  by  the  DrvePs  Carrier,  by 
Thomas  Decker,  1606:  "As  touching  the  river,  looke  how 
Moor-ditch  (hews  when  the  water  is  three  quarters  dreyn'd  out,  and 
by  reafon  the  ftomacke  of  it  is  overladen,  is  ready  to  fall  to 
cafting.  So  does  that;  it  (links  almoft  worfe,  is  almofl  as  poyfon- 
ous,  jutogether  fo  muddy,  altogether  fo  black."    Stbevens. 

So,  b  Taylor's  Fennyleffe  Pilgrimage y  quarto,  1618  :  " my 

body  being  tired  with  travel,  and  my  mind  attired  with  moody, 
muddy,  Moore-ditch  melancholy.**     Malone. 

Moor-ditch,  a  part  of  the  ditch  furrounding  the  city  of  London, 
between  Bifhopfgate  and  Cripplcgate,  opened  to  an  unwholcfome 
and  impaffable  morafs,  and  confequently  not  frequented  by  the 
citizens,  like  other  fuburbial  fields  which  were  remarkably  pleafant, 
and  the  fafliionable  places  of  rcfort.     T.  W a  r  t o  n  . 

i  fimiler^     Old  QO^it^^miles.     Correfted  by  the  editor 

of  the  fecond  folio.    Malonb. 

^ the  moft  comparative,]  Sir  T.  Hanmer  and  Dr.  War- 
burton  after  him,  read — incomparatrve,  I  fuppofe  for  incomparable, 
or  peerle/s;  but  comparative  here  means  quick  at  compari/ons,  or 
fruitful  infimilei,  and  is  properly  introduced .     Johnson. 

This  epithet  is  ufed  again,  in  A61  III.  fc.  ii.  of  this  play,  and 
apparently  in  the  fame  fenfe : 

*<  ft  and  the  pu(h 

"  Of  every  beard  lefs  vain  comparative" 
And  in  Lo-ve^s  Labour* s  Lojf,  Afl  V.  fc.  ult.  Rofaline  tells  Biron 
that  he  is  a  man  *•  Full  of  compan/ons  and  wounding  flouts." 

Stbevsks. 
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thou  and  I  knew  where  a  commodity  of  good  names 
were  to  be  bought :  ^  An  old  lord  of  the  council 
rated  me  the  other  day  in  the  ftreet  about  you,  fir; 
but  I  mark'd  him  not:  and  yet  he  talk'd  very 
wifely ;  but  I  regarded  him  not :  and  yet  he  talk'd 
wifely,  and  in  the  ftreet  too, 

P.  Hen.  Thou  did'ft  well ;  for  wifdom  cries  out 
in  the  ftreets,  and  no  man  regards  it.^ 

Fal.  O,  thou  haft  damnable  iteration;'  and  art, 
indeed,  able  to  corrupt  a  faint.  Thou  haft  done 
much  harm  upon  me,  Hal, — God  forgive  thee  for 
it !  Before  I  knew  thee,  Hal,  I  knew  nothing ;  and 
now  am  I,  if  a  man  ftiould  fpeak  truly,  little  better 
than  one  of  the  wicked.  I  muft  give  over  this 
life,  and  I  will  give  it  over ;  by  the  Lord,  an  I  do 


*  /  *wouid  to  God,  thou  and  J  kne^w  luhere  a  commodity  of  good  namtt 
fwere  to  be  bought:']  So,  in  The  Di/cwerie  of  the  Knights  of  the  PoAe^ 
1597,  fign.  C :  **  In  troth  they  live  fo  fo,  and  it  were  well  if  they 
knew  where  a  commoditie  of  names  nvere  to  bejould^  and  yet  I  thinke 
all  the  money  in  their  purfes  coold  not  buy  it."    Reed. 

*  <wifdom  cries  out  in  the  ftreets,  and  no  man  regards  i7.]  This 

is  a  fcripcurai  expreffion  :  "  Wifdom  crietb  ivithaut;  me  uttereth  her 
voice  in  the  ftreets, — I  have  ftretched  out  my  hand,  and  no  mam 
regarded.**    Proverbs,  i,  20,  and  24.     HoLT  White. 

7  O,  thou  heft  damnable  iteration ;]  For  iteratton  Sir  T.  Hanmer 
and  Dr.  Warburton  read  attradion,  of  which  the  meaning  is  cer- 
tainly more  apparent;  but  an  editor  is  not  always  tochan^  what  he 
does  not  underiland.  In  the  laft  fpeech  a  text  is  verv  indecently 
and  abufively  applied,  to  which  Fal&aff  anfwers,  thou  baft  damnable 
iteration,  or  a  wicked  trick  of  relating  and  applying  holy  texts. 
This  I  think  is  the  meaning.     Johnson, 

Iteration  is  right,  for  it  alfo  iignified  fimply  citation  or  reciiaiionm 

So,  in  Marlow's  Doilor  Fauftus,  1 63 1 : 

**  Here  take  this  book,  and  perufe  it  well, 
"  The  iterating  of  thefe  lines  brings  gold." 

From  the  context,  iterating  here  appears  to  mean  pronouncing,  re- 

citinp.     Again,  in  Camden's  Remaines,  1614:  *'  King  Edward  L 

dillilcing  the  iteration  of  FiTz,"  &c,     MalonE. 
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not,  I  am  a  villain;  I'll  be  damn*d  for  never  a 
king's  fon  in  Chriftendom. 

P.  Hen.  Where  fhall  we  take  a  purfe  to-morrow. 
Jack? 

Fal.  Where  thou  wilt,  lad,  I'll  make  one;  an  I 
do  not,  call  me  villain,  and  bafHe  me." 

P.  Hen.  I  fee  a  good  amendment  of  life  in  thee ; 
from  praying,  to  purfe-taking. 

Enter  Poins,  at  a  dijiance. 

Fal.  Why,  Hal,  'tis  my  vocation,  Hal ;  'tis  no 
fin  for  a  man  to  labour  in  his  vocation.*  Poins ! — 
Now  fhall  we  know  if  Gadshill  have  fet  a  match.' 


7  tfW  baffle  me.'\  Sec  Mr.  Toilet's  note  on  K.  Richard  II. 

p.  198.     Stebvbns. 

• no  Jin  for  a  man  to  labour  in  his  vocation.]     This  (as  Dr. 

Farmer  obferves  to  me}  is  undoubtedly  a  fneer  on  Agremont  Rad- 
clifie's  Politique  Di/coutfes,  1 578.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  this  work,  the  word  'vocation  occurs  in  almoft  every  paragraph* 
Thus  chapter  i : 

**  That  the  'vocation  of  men  hath  been  a  thing  unknown  unto 
philofophers,  and  other  that  have  treated  of  Politique  Government ; 
of  the  commoditie  that  cometh  by  the  knowledge  thereof;  and 
the  etymology  and  definition  of  this  worde  'vocation,'*  Again, 
ch^.  XXV : 

•*  Whether  a  man  being  dijorderly  and  unduely  entered  into  any 
vocation,  MT/ry  lawfully  brooke  and  abide  in  the  fame  \  and  whether  the 
adminiilration  in  the  meane  while  done  by  him  that  is  unduely 
entered,  ought  to  holde,  or  be  of  force."    Steevbns. 

9 have  fet  a  match.]  Thus  the  quarto.    So,  in  Ben  Jonfon's 

Bartholome*w  Fair,  161 4:  **  Peace,  fir,  they'll  be  angry  if  they 
hear  you  eves -dropping,  now  they  zttfetting  their  match,**  There 
it  feems  to  mean  making  an  appointment, — The  folio  reads— y<r/  a 
watch.     Ma  LONE. 

As  no  fujatch  is  afterwards  fet,  I  fuppofe  match  to  be  the  true 
reading,    Steevexs. 
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O,  if  men  were  to  be  fav'd  by  merit,  what  hole  in 
hell  were  hot  enough  for  him  ?  This  is  the  moft 
omnipotent  villain,  that  ever  cried.  Stand,  to  a 
true  man. 

P.  Hen.  Good  morrow,  Ned. 

PoiNs.  Good  morrow,  fweet  Hal. — ^What  fayi^ 
monfieur  Remorfe?  What  fays  fir  John  Sack-and- 
Sugar  ?  *  Jack,  how  agrees  the  devil  and  thee  about 


*  Jjr  John  Sack-and'Sugar  f]  Hentzner,  p.  8 8»  edit.  I757» 

fpeaking  of  the  manners  of  the  Engliih^  fays,  "  in  potum  copios} 
immittuni /accarum,**  they  put  a  great  deal  of  fugar  in  their  drink. 

Reed. 

Much  inauiry  has  been  made  about  Falflaff 's  fack«  and  great 
furprife  has  been  exprefled  that  he  (hould  have  mixed  fagar  with  it. 
As  they  are  here  mentioned  for  the  firil  time  in  this  play,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  obferVe  that  it  is  probable  that  FalflaflT's  wine 
was  Sherry,  a  Spanifli  wine,  originally  made  at  Xeres.  He  fre« 
quently  himfelf  calls  it  Sberris-Jack,  Nor  will  his  mixing  fugar 
with  fack  appear  extraordinary,  when  it  is  known  that  it  was  a 
rery  common  pradice  in  our  author's  time  to  out  fuear  into  all 
wines.  "  Clownes  and  vulgar  men  (fays  Fvncs  Morylon)  only  ufe 
large  drinkin?  of  beere  or  ale, — ^but  eentlemen  garrawfe  only  in 
wine,  with  which  they  mix  fugar,  which  I  never  obferved  in  any 
other  place  or  kingdom  to  be  ufed  for  that  purpofe.  And  becaufe 
the  taite  of  the  Englifh  is  thus  delighted  with  Iweetneis,  the  wines 
in  taverns  (for  I  fpeak  not  of  merchantes'  or  gentlemen's  cellars) 
are  commonly  mixed  at  the  filling  thereof,  to  make  them  pleafant." 
Itin.  1 617.  P.  III.  p.  152.  Sec  alfo  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  Chaucer, 
Vol.  IV.  p.  308 :  **  Among  the  orders  of  the  royal  houfehold  in 
1604  is  the  following:  [^Mfs.  Harl.  203,  fol.  162. J  '  And  whereas 
in  tymes  paft,  Spanijb  wines,  called  Sackey  were  little  or  no  whitfi 
ufed  in  our  courte, — we  now  underftanding  that  it  is  now  ufed  in 
common  drink,"  &c.  Sack  was,  I  believe,  often  mulled  in  our 
author's  time.  See  a  not^,  poft,  on  the  words,  «*  If  fack  and  fugar 
be  a  fin,"  &c.  See  alfo  Blount's  Glossog&aph  y  :  '<  MulledSsLck, 
(Vinum  mollitum)  becaufe  foftened  and  made  mild  by  burning, 
and  a  mixture  of/ugar." 

Since  this  note  was  written,  I  have  found  reafon  to  believe  that 
Falftaff 's  Sack  was  the  dry  Spaniih  wine  which  we  call  Mountahi 
Malaga.     A  paflage  in  f^ia  Re&a  ad  *vitam  longam,  by  Thomas 
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thy  foul,  that  thou  foldeft  him  on  Good-friday  laft, 
for  a  cup  of  Madeira,  and  a  cold  capon's  leg  ? 

P.  Hen.  Sir  John  ftands  to  his  word,  the  devil 
(hall  have  his  bargain ;  for  he  was  never  yet  a  breaker 
of  proverbs,  he  will  give  his  devil  his  due. 

PoiNs.  Then  art  thou  damn'd  for  keeping  thy 
Word  with  the  devil. 

P.  Hen.  Elfe  he  had  been  damn'd  for  cozening 
the  devil. 

PoiNS.  But,  my  lads,  my  lads,  to-morrow  morn- 
ings by  four  o'clock^  early  at  Gadshill :  There  are 

Venner,  Dr^  of  Phyficke  in  Bathe,  410.  1622,  feems  to  afcertain 
this: 

"  Sacke  is  completely  hot  in  the  third  d^ree,  and  of  thin  partsp 
and  therefore  it  doth  vehemently  and  quickly  heat  the  body. — 
Some  afllcd  to  drink  fack  with  fugar,  and  fome  without,  and  upon 
no  other  grounds,  as  I  thinke,  but  as  it  is  beft  pleafing  to  their 
palates.  I  wiU  fpeake  what  I  deeme  thereof. — dack,  taken  by 
itfelf  is  very  hot  and  very  penetrative ;  being  taken  with  fugar,  the 
heat  is  both  fomewhat  allayed,  and  the  penetrative  quality  thereof 
alfo  rcurded." 

The  author  afterwards  thus  fpeaks  of  the  wine  which  we  now 
denominate  Sack,  and  which  was  then  called  Canary:  *'  Canarie- 
wine,  which  beareth  the  name  of  tlie  iilands  from  whence  it  ia 
brought,  is  of  {omttcimtda/acif,  with  this  adjund,/zi;f^/;  but 
yet  very  im[H'operly,  for  it  difiereth  not  only  from  /acif  in/weetn^t 
and  pUaJantnefi  oftafie,  but  alfo  in  colour  and  confidence,  for  it  is 
not  fo  white  in  colour  as  fack,  nor  fo  thin  in  fubftance;  wherefore 
it  is  more  nutritive  than  fack,  and  lefs  penetrative. — White  wine» 
Rheniih  wine>  &c.— -do  in  fix  or  ieaven  moneths,  or  within,  ac* 
coij^ing  to  the  fmallnefs  of  them,  attaine  unto  the  height  of  theif 
eoodnefs,  efpecially  the  fmaller  fort  of  them.  But  the  Jironger 
fort  of  wines,  2L$/aci,  muikadell,  malmfey,  arc  beft  when  they  arc 
two  or  three  years  old." 

From  hence,  therefore,  it  is  clear,  that  the  wine  ufually  called  fack 
in  that  age  was  thinner  than  canary,  and  was  a  drone  lic^t-coloured 
dry  wine ;  vinjec ;  and  that  it  was  a  Spaniih  wine  is  a^ertained  by 
the  order  quoted  by  Mr.  l^yrwhitt,  and  by  feveral  ancient  books. 
Cole  in  his  Did.  1679,  renders  yirri  by  Vhntm  Hifpanicum\  and 
?   Sherwood  in  lus  Engliih  and  French  Di^*  1650,  by  Vin  d'Effagiu. 

Malone* 
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pilgrims  goin^  to  Canterbury  with  rich  offerings^ 
and  traders  riding  to  London  with  fat  purfes :  ( 
have  vifors  for  you  all,  you  have  horfes  for  your- 
felves ;  Gadshill  lies  to-night  in  Rocheftcr;  I  have 
befpoke  fupper  to-morrow  night  in  Eaftcheap ;  we 
may  do  it  as  fecure  as  fleep :  if  you  will  go,  I  will 
fluff  your  purfes  fiill  of  crowns ;  if  you  will  not^^ 
tarry  at  home,  and  be  hang*d. 

Fal.  Hear  me,  Yedward;  if  I  tarry  at  hom^n 
and  go  not,  I'll  hang  you  for  going. 
PoiNs.  You  will,  chops  ? 
Fal.  Hal,  wilt  thou  make  one? 

P.  Hen.  Who,  I  rob?  I  a  thief?  not  I^  by  my 
faith. 

jF^l. There's  neither  honefly,  manhood,  nor  good 
fellowlhip  in  thee,  nor  thou  cameft  not  of  the  blood 
royal,  if  thou  dareft  not  ftand  for  ten  (hillings.* 

P.  Hen.  Well,  then,  once  in  my  days  Til  be  a 
mad-cap. 

Fal.  Why,  that's  Well  faid. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  Come  what  will,  I'll  tarry  at 
home. 

Fal.  By  the  Lord,  lil  be  a  traitor  then,  when 
thou  art  king. 

P.  Hen.  I  care  not. 

PoiNs.  Sir  John,  I  pr'ythee,  leave  the  prince 

'  if  th<m  daf*ft  not  ftand ^  &c.]  The  modem  reading  [cry 

ftand^  may  perhaps  be  right;  but  I  think  it  neccflary  to  remark, 
that  all  the  old  editions  read : — if  thou  darft  not  ftand  for  ten  fli)illings. 

Johnson. 

Falftaff  b  quibbline  on  the  word  mal.  The  real  or  royal  was 
of  the  value  of  tenfi^Slingt.  Almoft  tne  fame  jeft  occurs  in  a  fub- 
fequent  fcene.  The  quibble^  however,  is*  loft,  except  the  old 
reading  be  prefervod,  Cry^  ftaod,  will  not  fupport  it.    STBiysjis. 
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and  me  alone ;  I  will  lay  him  down  fuch  reafbns 
for  this  adventure,  that  he  fhall  go. 

Fal.  Well,  may*ft  thou  have  the  fpirit  of  pcr- 
fualion,  and  he  the  ears  of  profiting,  that  what  thou 
ipeakeft  may  move,  and  what  he  hears  may  be  be- 
lieved, that  the  true  prince  may  (for  recreation 
fake,)  prove  a  falfe  thief;  for  the  poor  abufes  of  the 
time  want  countenance.  Farewell :  You  (hall  find 
me  in  Eaftcheap. 

P.  Hen.  Farewell,  thou  latter  fpring ! '  Farewell 
AU-hallown  fummer !  *  [Exit  Falstaff. 

PoiNs.  Now,  my  good  fweet  honey  lord,  ride 
with  us  to-morrow ;  I  have  a  j eft  to  execute,  that 
I  cannot  manage  alone.  FalftafF,  Bardolph,  Peto, 
and  Gadshill,*  Ihall  rob  thofe  men  that  we  have 


J  thou  latter  fpring  f^    Old  copies — the  latter.    Corredod 

hy  Mr.  Pope.    "M  a  lone. 

-♦ All-hallown  fummer!']    AlUhallo^i^  is  AlUhalUnun-^tide^ 

or  All-faints*  day,  which  is  the  firft  of  November.  Wc  have  ftill 
a  church  in  London,  which  is  abfurdly  ftyled  ^/.  AU-haUows^  as 
if  a  word  which  was  formed  to  exprefs  the  community  of  faints, 
could  be  appropriated  to  any  particular  one  of  the  number.  In 
The  Play  of  the  Four  P's,  I C69,  this  miflakc  (which  might  have 
been  a  common  one)  is  pleaiantly  cxpofed : 

«*  Paril.  Friends,  here  you  (hall  fee,  even  anone, 
"  Of  All-halloavs  the  blefled  jaw-bone, 
*'  Kifs  it  hardly,  with  good  devotion :"  &c. 
The  charafters  in  thb  fcene  are  driving  who  Ihould  produce  the 
greateft  falfehood,  and  very  probably  in  their  attempts  to  excel 
each  other,  have  out- lied  even  the  Romilh  Kalendar. 

Shakfpcare's  allufion  is  defigned  to  ridicule  an  old  man  with 

youthful  paflions.     So,  in  the  fecond  part  of  this  play :  ** the 

Martlemas  your  mailer."     Steevens. 

*  Polftaff,  Bardolph,  Pcto,  and  Gadshill^  In  former  editions — 
Falftaff,  Harvey,  Roflil,  and  GadshilL  Thus  have  we  two  perfons 
named,  as  charafters  in  this  play,  that  were  never  among  the 
dramatis  perfome.  But  let  us  fee  who  they  were  that  committed 
this  robbery.  In  the  fecond  Aft  wc  come  to  a  fcene  of  the  high- 
way. Faldaif,  wanting  his  horfe^  calls  out  on  Hal,  Poins,  Bardolph, 
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already  way-laid ;  yourfelf,  and  I,  will  not  be  there : 
and  when  they  have  the  booty,  if  you  and  I  do  not 
rob  them,  cut  this  head  from  my  Ihoulders. 

P.  Hen.  But  how  (hall  we  part  with  them  in 
fctting  forth  ? 

PoiNs.  Why,  we  will  fet  forth  before  or  after 
them,  and  appoint  them  a  place  of  meeting,  where- 
in it  is  at  our  pleafure  to  (fail ;  and  then  will  they 
adventure  upon  the  exploit  themfelves :  which  they 
fliall  have  no  fooner  achieved,  but  we*ll  fet  upon 
them. 

P.  Hen.  Ay,  but,  'tis  like,  that  they  will  know 
us,  by  our  horfes,  by  our  habits,  and  by  every  other 
appointment,  to  be  ourfelves. 

PoiNS.  Tut!  bur  horfes  they  fhall  not  fee,  I'll 
tie  them  in  the  wood ;  our  vifors  we  will  change, 
after  we  leave  them ;  and,  firrah,*^  I  have  cafes  of 
buckram  for  the  nonce,'  to  immalk  our  noted  out- 
ward garments. 

and  Pcto.  Preiently-  Gadftiill  joins  them,  with  intelligence  of 
travellers  bemg  at  hand;  upon  which  the  Prince  fays, — **  You 
four  fhall  front  *em  in  a  narrow  lane,  Ned  Poins  and  I  will  walk 
lower."  So  that  the  four  to  be  concerned,  are  FalftaF,  Bardolph, 
Peto,  and  Gadfhill.  Accordingly,  the  robbery  is  committed ;  and  the 
Prince  and  Poins  afterwards  rob  them  four.  In  the  Boar's-head 
tavern,  the  Prince  rallies  Pcto  and  Bardolph  for  their  running 
away,  who  confefs  the  charge.  Is  it  not  plain  now  that  Bardolph  and 
Peto  were  two  of  the  four  robbers?  And  who  then  can  doubt,  but 
Harvey  and  Roflill  were  the  names  of  the  aftors  ?     Th  bo b  a l  d. 

*  firrah^     Sirrah,  in  our  author's  time,  as  appears  from 

this  and  many  other  paflages,  was  not  a  word  of  difreipedL 

Maloke. 

It  is  fcarcely  ufed  as  a  term  of  refpeB^  when  addrefled  by  the 
King  to  Hotfpur,  p.  399.    Steevens. 

'  for  the  nonce,]    That  is,  as  I  conceive,  for  the  occafion. 

This  phrafe,  which  was  very  frequently,  though  not  always  very 
prccilely,  ufed  by  our  old  writers,  I  fuppofe  to  nave  been  originalfy 
a  corruption  of  corrupt  Latin.     From  jro-nunc,  I  fuppofe,  Quat/or 

Vol.  VIII.  C  c 
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P.  Hen.  But,  I  doubt^  they  will  be  too  hard  for  us. 

PoiNS.  Well,  for  two  of  them,  I  know  them  to 
be  as  true-bred  cowards  as  ever  turn'd  back ;  and 
for  the  third,  if  he  fight  longer  than  he  fees  rea- 
fon,  I'll  forfwear  arms.  The  virtue  of  this  jcft 
ivill  be,  the  incomprehenirble  lies  that  this  fame 
fat  rogue  will  tell  us,  when  we  meet  at  fupper: 
how  thirty,  at  leaft,  he  fought  with ;  what  wards, 
what  blows,  what  extremities  he  endured ;  and,  in 
the  reproof  of  this,  lies  the  jeft. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  I'll  go  with  thee;  provide  us  all 
things  neceflary,  and  meet  me  to-morrow  night* 
in  E^cheap,  there  I'll  fup.     Farewell. 

PojNs.  Farewell,  fny  lord.  [Exit  Poins. 

P.  Hen.  I  know  you  all,  and  will  a  while  uphold 
The  unyok'd  humour  of  your  idlenefs ; 
Yet  herein  will  I  imitate  the  fun ; 
Who  doth  permit  the  bafe  contagious  clouds  ^ 
To  fmother  up  his  beauty  from  die  world. 
That,  when  he  pleafe  again  to  be  himfelf. 
Being  wanted,  he  may  be  more  wonder'd  at. 
By  breaking  through  the  foul  and  ugly  mifts 

th^  nunc,  and  {ofor  the  nonce  \  juft  as  from  ad^ntmc  came  «-ffMr. 
The  Spanilb  entonces  has  been  formed  in  the  fame  manner  from 
bt'tunc.    T  V  R  w  H I T  T. 

For  the  nonce  is  an  expreffion  in  daily  nfe  amongft  the  commas 
people  in  Suffolk,  to  fignify  m  furpoje  \  for  the  tum^    H  b  n  l  b  r. 

^  reproof — ]  Reproof  \%  confutation*    JoHNSoir. 

•  ■  to-morrow  night — ]    I  think  we  fhould  read — io-night» 

The  difguifes  were  to  oe  provided  for  die  purpofe  of  the  robbery, 
which  was  to  be  committed  2Xfour  in  the  morning\  and  they  would 
come  too  late  if  the  Prince  was  not  to  receive  them  till  the  night 
after  the  day  of  the  exploit.  This  is  a  fecond  inftance  to  prove 
that  Shakfpeare  could  forget  ia  the  end  of  a  fcene  what  he  had 
{aid  in  the  beginning.    Steevbns. 

9  Who  doth  permit  the  bafe  contagious  clouds ^^  &C.  j    So«  in  our 
author's  33d  Sonnet: 
I 
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Of  vapours,  that  did  feem  to  ftrangle  him.* 

If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays. 

To  fport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work ; 

But,  when  they  feldom  come,  they  wifh'd-for  come,' 

And  nothing  pleafeth  but  rare  accidents. 

So,  when  this  loofe  behaviour  I  throw  off. 

And  pay  the  debt  I  never  promifed. 

By  how  much  better  than  my  word  I  am. 

By  fo  much  ftiall  I  falfify  men's  hopes ;  * 


*'  Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  fecn 

**  Flatter  the  moantain-tops  with  fovercign  eye,*— 

•*  Anon  firrmit  the  6a/eft  clouds  to  ride 

«*  With  ugly  rack  on  his  celeftial  face."    Ma  lone. 

*  *vapourSf  that  did  feem  to  ftrangle  him,'\    So,  in  Macbeth  : 

«*  And  yet  dark  mght^rattglcs  the  travelling  lamp." 

Stbevens, 

5  If  all  the  year  tvere  playing  holiday Sp 
To  fport  nvould  be  as  tedious  as  to  luork ; 

But,  nvhett  they  feldom  come,  they  «wifb*d'for  come,'\  So,  in  our 
author^s  5 2d  Sonnet: 

"  Therefore  zttfeafls  fo  folemn  and  fo  rare, 
«*  Since  feldom  coming,  in  the  long  year  fet, 
**  Like  ftones  of  worth  they  thinly  placed  are, 
**  Or  captain  jewels  in  the  carkanet."    Malonb. 

4  fhall  I  falfify  men's  hopes;]     To  falfify  hope  is  to  exceed 

hope,  to  give  much  where  men  hoped  for  little. 

This  ipcech  is  very  artfully  introduced  to  keep  the  prince  from 
appearing  vile  in  the  opinion  of  the  audience;  it  prepares  them 
for  his  future  reformation ;  and,  what  is  yet  more  valuable,  ex* 
hibits  a  natural  pidure  of  a  great  mind  offering  excufes  to  itfelf, 
and  palliating  thofe  follies  which  it  can  neither  juiUfy  nor  for  fake. 

Johnson* 

Hopes  is  ufed  iimply  for  expeffations,  as  fuccefs  is  for  the  rvent, 
whether  good  or  bad.  This  is  ftill  common  in  the  midland 
counties.  "  Such  manner  of  uncouth  fpeech,  (fays  Puttenham,) 
did  the  Tanner  of  Tamivorth  ufe  to  King  Edwaixl  IV.  which  Tanner 
having  a  great  while  miftakenhim,  and  ufed  very  broad  talke'with 
him,  at  length  perceiving  by  his  traine  that  it  was  the  king,  was 
afraide  he  fhould  be  punilhcd  for  it,  and  faid  thus,  with  a  certaine 
rude  repentance :  *  I  hope  I  (hall  be  hanged  to-morrow,'  for  *  I  fear 
me  I  ihall  be  hanged  \*  whereat  the  king  laughed  a-good;  not  only 

C  C   2 
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And,  like  bright  metal  on  a  fullen  ground/ 
My  reformation,  glittering  o*er  my  fault. 
Shall  (how  more  goodly,  and  attradt  more  eyes:. 
Than  that  which  hath  no  foil  Co  fet  it  off. 
ril  fo  offend,  to  make  offence  a  (kill ; 
Redeeming  time,  when  men  think  lead  I  will. 

[Exii. 

to  fee  the  Tanft^rs  vame  fiare,  but  dfb  to  hear  his  mUhapen 
terme ;  and  gave  him  for  recoxnpence  of  his  good  fport,  the  in- 
heritance of  Plumton  Parke."    P.  2 1 4.     F a  r  m  b  r • 

The  following  paflage  in  the  Second  Part  of  AT.  H^iy  IF.  fully 
fupports  Dr.  Farmer's  interpreution.  The  Prince  is  there«  as  ia 
the  paflage  before  us,  the  ^)eaker: 

**  My  father  is  gone  wild  into  his  grave,—* 

**  And  with  his  fpirit  fadly  I  furvive, 

<*  To  mock  the  expe&ationt  of  the  world ; 

♦•  To  fruftrate  prophecies,  and  to  raze  out 

**  Rotten  opinion,  who  hath  written  down 

•«  After  my  feeming."    Malonr. 

* iike  bright  metal  on  a  fullen /roMr^,  &c.l     So,  In  Kimt 

Richard  U:  ^ 

**  Iht/uUen  paiTage  of  thy  wear)'  fteps 
**  Efteem  ^foii,  wherein  thou  art  to  let 
"  The  precious  jewel  of  thy  home  return."    Stervrns*. 
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SCENE      III. 

nefame.     Another  Room  in  the  Palace. 

JEir/^rJir/>rg-HENRY,N0RTHUMBERLAND,W0RCESTER^ 

Hotspur,  Sir  Walter  Blunt,  and  Others. 

K.  Hen.  My  blood  hath  been  too  cold  and  tem- 
perate. 
Unapt  to  ftir  at  thefe  indignities. 
And  you  have  found  me ;  for,  accordingly. 
You  tread  upon  my  patience :  but,  be  fure, 
I  will  from  henceforth  rather  be  myfelf. 
Mighty,  and  to  be  fear'd,  than  my  condition ; ' 
Which  hath  been  fmooth  as  oil,  foft  as  young  down. 
And  therefore  loft  that  title  of  refped:. 
Which  the  proud  foul  ne'er  pays,  but  to  the  proud. 


5  /  twill  from  henceforth  rather  be  niyfelf^ 
Mighty^  and  to  be  fear*  d^  than  my  condition ;]  i.  c.  I  will  fifom 
henceforth  rather  ppt  on  the  character  that  becomes  me,  and  exert 
the  refentment  ot  an  injured  king,  than  ftill  continue  in  the  in- 
adivity  and  mildnefs  of  my  natural  difpofition.  And  this  (en- 
timent  he  has  well  exprefTed,  fave  that  oy  hb  ufual  licence^  he 
puts  the  word  condition  tor  difpofition.    War  burton. 

The  commentator  has  well  explained  the  fenfe»  which  was  not 
very  difficult,  but  is  miftaken  in  fuppofing  the  ufe  of  ctmditian 
licentious.  Shakfpeare  ufes  it  very  frequently  for  temper  of  mind, 
and  in  this  fenfe  the  vulgar  ftill  fay  a  good  or  ill-conditioned  man. 

Johnson* 

So,  in  K.  Henry  V.  Aft  V:  "  Our  tongue  is  rough,  coz,  and 
my  condition  is  not  fmooth."  Ben  Jonfon  ufes  it  in  the  fame  fenfe» 
in  The  Ne*w  Inn,  Aft  I.  fc.  vi : 

**  You  cannot  think  me  of  that  coarfe  condition^ 
**  To  envy  you  any  thing."    Stbevens. 
So  a!fo  all  the  contemporary  writers.    Sec  Vol.  V,  p,  41 2,  n,  j  j 
and  Vol,  VI.  p,  29,  n.  8.     Malone. 

C  c  3 
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ff^oR.  Our  houfe,  my  fovereign  liege,  little  dc* 
ferves 
The  fcourge  of  greatnefs  to  be  ufed  on  it ; 
And  that  fame  greatnefs  too  which  our  own  hands 
Have  holp  to  make  fo  portly. 

North.  My  lord, 

K.  Hen.   Worccfter,  get  thee  gone,   for  I  fee 
danger  * 
And  difobedience  in  thine  eye :  O,  fir. 
Your  prefence  is  too  bold  and  peremptory. 
And  majefty  might  never  yet  endure 
The  moody  frontier  of  a  fervant  brow.-* 
You  have  good  leave  *  to  leave  us ;  when  we  need 
Your  ufe  and  counfel,  we  fhall  fend  for  you. — 

[Exii  Worcester. 
You  were  about  to  fpeak.  [Ti?  Northumberland. 

North.  Yea,  my  good  lord. 

Thofe  prifoners  in  your  highnefs*  name  demanded. 
Which  Harry  Percy  here  at  Holmedon  took. 
Were,  as  he  fays,  not  with  fuch  ftrength  denied 
As  is  deliver'd  to  your  majefty : 
Either  envy,  therefore,  or  mifprifion 
Is  guilty  of  this  fault,  and  not  my  fon. 

^  -—  I /re  danger^  Old  copies — ^I  do  fee,  &c.     Steeveics. 

^  j^ffd  majefiy  might  newer  yet  endure 

The  moody  frontier  of  a  fervant  bronv.^     Frontier  was  anciently 

ufed  for  forehead.     So  Stubbs,    in  his  Anatomy  of  Ahufes^  1 59^ ; 

««  Then  on  the  edges  of  their  bolfler'd  hair,  which  ftandeth  crcfted 

round  their  frontiers ,  and  hanging  over  their  faces,"  &c. 

Steevens. 
Andmajejiy  might  ne^ceryet  endure,  &c.]     So,  in  AT.  Henry  VIII: 
**  The  hearts  of  princes  kifs  obedience, 
«*  So  much  they  love  it ;  but  to  ftubbom  fpirits, 
«*  They  fwell  and  grow  as  terrible  as  dorms."    Ma  lone. 

^  You  havegoo6,  leave — ]  i.  e.  our  ready  aflcnt.  So,  in  AT.  John  : 
**  Good  lea<ve,  good  Philip." 
See  note  9,  p.  24.    Steevens. 
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Hor.  My  liege,  I  did  deny  no  prifoners. 
But,  I  remember,  when  the  fight  was  done. 
When  I  was  dry  with  rage,  and  extreme  toil, 
Breathlefs  and  faint,  leaning  upon  my  fword. 
Came  there  a  certain  lord,  neat,  and  trimly  drefs'd, 
Frefh  as  a  bridegroom ;  and  his  chin,  new  reap'd, 
Show'd  like  a  ftubble-Iand  at  harveft-home :  ^ 
He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner; 
And  *twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 
A  pouncet-box,'  which  ever  and  anon 

He  gave  his  nofe,  and  took't  away  again ; 

Who,  therewith  angry,  when  it  next  came  there. 
Took  it  in  fnuff:* — and  ftill  he  fmil'd,  and  talk'd; 


* at  barveft-bome  :^    That  is,  a  time  of  feftivity. 

Johnson. 

If  wc  undcrftand  harveft-bome  in  the  general  fenfc  of  a  time  of 
feftMty,  we  (hall  lofe  the  raoft  pointed  circumftance  of  the  com- 
parifon.  A  cbin  nrwjhtrven  is  compared  to  a  ftubhle-land  at  bar- 
njeft-bome^  not  on  account  of  the  feftivity  of  that  feafon,  as  I  ap- 
prehend, but  becaufe  at  that  time,  when  the  com  has  been  but 
juft  carried  in,  the  ftubble  appears  more  even  and  upright,  than  at 
any  other.     Tyrwhitt. 

7  A  pouncet  hox^  A  fmall  box  for  mulk  or  other  perfumes  then 
in  falhion  :  the  lid  of  which,  being  cut  with  open  work,  gave  it 
its  name;  from  poin/mer,  to  prick,  pierce,  or  engrave. 

Warbujton. 

Dr.  Warburton's  explanation  is  juft.  At  the  chriftenulg  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Marchionefs  of  Dorfet  gave,  according  to 
Holinlhed,  **  three  gilt  howh  pounced ^  with  a  cove;*." 

So  alfo,  in  Gawin  Douglas's  Tranflation  of  the  ninth  JEneid: 

**  wroght  richt  curioufly 

*«  With  figuris  grave,  ^n^  pufifit  ymzgtTy.**    Steevens, 

«  Took  it  in  fnuff:]  ^nuff  is  equivocally  ufed  for  anger,  and  a 
powder  taken  up  the  nofe. 

So,  in  Tbe  Fleire,  a  comedy  by  E.  Sharpham,  1610:  "  Nay  be 
not  angry  ;  I  do  not  touch  thy  nofe,  to  the  end  it  Ihould  take  any 
thing  in  fnuff,"' 

Again,  in  Decker's  Satiromafix,  1 602  : 

**  'tis  enough, 

*'  Having  fo  much  fool,  to  take  bitn  in  fnuff 'i* 

Cc  4 
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And,  as  the  foldiers  bore  dead  bodies  by. 

He  call'd  them — ^untaught  knaves,  unmannerly^ 

To  bring  a  flovenly  unhandfome  corfe 

Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility. 

With  many  holiday  and  lady  terms  • 

He  queftion'd  me ;  among  the  reft,  demanded 

My  prifoners,  in  your  majefty's  behalf. 

I  then,  all  fmarting,  with  my  wounds  being  cold. 

To  be  fo  pefter'd  with  a  popinjay,' 

and  here  they  are  talking  about  tobacco.  Again^  in  Hinde'i 
Elhfto  Libidhto/o,  1606:  '*  The  good  wife  glad  that  he  took  the 
matter  fo  itifftyff"  &C.     Steev  ens. 

See  Vol.  V.  p.  157,  n,  6.     Malonb. 

•  With  many  holiday  and  lady  terms'-^]  So,  in  jI  Looting  G/a/s 
for  London  and  England^  i  C98  :  **  Thefe  be  but  holiday  terms,  but 

if  you  heard  her  working  aay  words .*'     Again,  in  The  Merry 

1Vi<ves  of  Wind/or:  *« he  fpeaks  holiday.*'    Steev  ens. 

9  I  then 9  all  fmarting^  ivith  my  ivounds  being  cold. 
To  be  fo  pefterd  ivith  ^  popinjay,]  But  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fpeech  he  reprefents  himfeU  at  this  time  not  as  cold  but  hot,  and 
inflamed  with  rage  and  labour: 

•*  When  I  was  dry  with  rage,  and  extreme  toil,"  &c. 
I  am  therefore  jierfuadcd  that  Shakfpeare  wrote  and  pointed  it  thus : 
/  then  all  fmarting  ivith  my  ix'OJtnds ;  being  gall'd 
To  be  fo  fefter'd  ivith  a  popinjay  ^  &c.     Warburton. 
"Whatever  Percy  might  fay  of  his  rage  and  toil,  which  is  merely 
declamatory  and  apologetical,  his  wounds  would  at  this  time  be 
certainly  f(>A/,  and  when  they  were  cold  would ///;flr/,  and  not 
before.  If  any  alteration  were  ncceflfary,  I  (hould  tranfpofc  the  lines : 
/  then  all  fmarting  ivith  my  ivounds  being  cold^ 
Out  of  my  grief  and  my  impatience^ 
To  be  fo  pcjierd  ivith  a  popinjay, 
Anfiver  d  negleStingly, 
A  popinjay  is  a  parrot.    Johnson* 

The  fame  tranfpofition  had  been  propofed  by  Mr.  Edwards. 
In  John  Alday's  Summarie  of  fecret  fronders,  &c,  bl.  1.  no  date, 
we  are  told  that  "  The  Popingay  can  fpeake  humaine  fpeach,  they 
come  from  the  Indias"  &c. 

From  the  following  paffage  in  The  Northern  Lafs,  1632,  it  (hoold 
feem,  however,  that  a  popinjay  and  a  parrot  were  diftind  birds : 
**  Is  this  a  parrot  or  a  popinjay  t** 
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Out  of  my  grief*  and  my  impatience, 

Anfwcr'd  negledlingly,  I  know  not  what ; 

He  Ihould,  or  he  (hould  not ; — for  he  made  me 

mad. 
To  fee  him  Ihine  fo  brilk,  and  fmell  fo  fweet. 
And  talk  fo  like  a  waiting-gentlewoman. 
Of  guns,  and  drums,  and  wounds,  (Goid  favc  the 

mark !) 
And  telling  me,  the  fovereign'ft  thing  on  earth 
Was  fpermaceti,  for  an  inward  bruife ; ' 
And  that  it  was  great  pity,  fo  it  was. 
That  villainous  falt-petre  Ihould  be  digged 
Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmlefs  earth. 
Which  many  a  good  tall  fellow  had  deftroy'd 
So  cowardly ;  and,  but  for  thefe  vile  guns,* 

Again,  in  Nalh's  Z^/m  5/«^,  Sec.  1509:  " the  farroip 

the  popinjay,  Philip-fparrow,  and  the  cupKow/'  In  the  ancient 
poem  called  The  Parliament  of  Birds,  bl.  !•  this  bird  is  called  ••  the 
popynge  jay  of  paradyfe,"    St b  e v e  ns. 

It  appears  from  Minfheu  that  Dr.  Johnfon  is  right.  See  his 
Di^.  i6i7,in  V.  Parret,    Ma  lone'. 

The  old  reading  may  be  fupported  by  the  following  paflage  in 
Barnes's  Hiftory  ofEd<ward  III.  p.  j86 :  "  Theefquire  fought  ftill, 
until  the  wounds  began  with  lofs  ot  blood  to  cool  and  fmart." 

TOLLBT, 

So,  in  Moriimeriados,  by  Michael  Drayton,  4to.  1596: 

•*  As  when  the  blood  is  cold,  we  feel  the  wound •" 

Malone« 

* grief — ]  i.  e.  pain.    In  our  ancient  tranflations  of  phy- 

fical  treaties,  dokr  <ventris  is  commonly  called  belly-grief 

Stbevens* 

*  fpermaceti,  for  an  iwward  hruife \\  So,  in  Sir  T.  Over- 
bury 's  CharaQers,  i6i6:  [An  Ordinary  Fencer.]  "His  wounds 
are  feldom  (kin-deepe;  for  an  inward  bruife  lambftones  and  fweete- 
breads  are  his  ovXy  fpermaceti."    Bowle. 

^  hut  for  thefe  inle  guns,  &c.]    A  iimilar  thought  occurs  in 

^efiions  of  profitable  and  pleafant  Concemings,  &c.  1 594,  p.  1 1  : 
**  I  confefle  thofe  gunnes  are  diuellifh  things,  and  make  many 
men  runne  away  that  other  wayes  would  not  turne  their  heads." 

Stebvbns» 
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He  would  himfelf  have  been  a  foldier. 
This  bald  unjointed  chat  of  his,  my  lord, 
I  anfwcr'd  indiredly,  as  I  faid ; 
And,  I  befeech  you,  let  not  his  report 
Come  current  for  an  accufation. 
Betwixt  my  love  and  your  high  majefty. 

Blunt.  The  circumftance  confider'd,  good  my 
lord. 
Whatever  Harry  Percy  then  had  faid. 
To  fuch  a  perfon,  and  in  fuch  a  place. 
At  fuch  a  time,  with  all  the  reft  retold. 
May  reafonably  die,  and  never  rife 
To  do  him  wrong,  or  any  way  impeach ; 
What  then  he  faid,  fo  he  unfay  it  now/ 

K.  Heit.  Why,  yet  he  doth  deny  his  prifoners ; 
But  with  provifo,  and  exception, — 
That  we,  at  our  own  charge,  fliall  ranfom  ftraight 
His  brother-in-law,  the  foolifli  Mortimer ;  ^ 

*  To  do  him  ivrongf  dr  any  ivay  impeach  ; 
What  then  he  fa  id ^  fo  he  unfay  it  nonxj.'\    Let  what  he  then  faid 
never  rife  to  impeach  him,  fo  he  unfay  it  now.     Johnson. 

^  His  brother^in-lanv^  thefaolijh  Mortimer \\  Shakfpcare  has  fallen 
into  fome  contradidions  with  regard  to  this  Lord  Mortimer.  Before 
he  makes  his  perfonal  appearance  in  the  play,  he  is  repeatedly 
fpoken  of  as  Hotfpur's  ^rother-in-lanv.  In  A&.  II.  Lady  Percy 
exprefsly  calls  him  her  brother  Mortimer,  And  yet  when  he  enters 
in  the  third  aft,  he  calls  Lady  Percy  his  aspity  which  in  fad  (he 
was,  and  not  his  filler.  This  inconfiftence  may  be  accounted  for 
as  follows.  It  appears  both  from  Dugdale's  and  Sand  ford's  ac- 
count of  the  Mortimfcr  f^ily,  that  there  were  two  of  them  taken 
prifoners  at  different  times  by  Glendower,  each  of  them  bearing 
the  name  of  Edmund \  one  being  Edmund  Earl  of  March ^  nephew 
to  Lady  Percy  t  and  the  proper  Mortimer  of  this  play ;  the  other. 
Sir  Edmund  Mortimer,  uncle  to  the  former,  and  brother  to  Ladjf 
Percy.     Shakfpeare  confounds  the  two  perfons.     Steevens. 

Another  caufe  alfo  may  be  afligned  for  this  confufion.  Henry 
Percy,  according  to  the  accounts  of  our  old  hiflorians,  married 
Eleanor,  the  fifter  of  Roger  Earl  of  March,  who  was  the  father  of 
the  Edmund  Earl  of  March  that  appears  in  the  prefent  play.     But 
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Who,  on  my  foul,  hath  wilfully  bctray'd 
The  lives  of  thofe,  that  he  did  lead  to  fight 
Againft  the  great  magician,  damn'd  Glendower; 
Whoie  daughter,  as  we  hear,  the  earl  of  March 
Hath  lately  married.     Shall  our  coffers  then 
Be  emptied,  to  redeem  a  traitor  home  ? 
Shall  we  buy  treafon  ?  and  indent  with  fears,^ 

this  Edmund  had  a  fifter  likewire  named  EUamr.  Shakfpeam 
might  dierefore  have  at  different  times  confomided  thefe  two 
Eleanors.  In  faft,  however,  the  fifter  of  Roger  Earl  of  March» 
whom  young  Percy  married,  was  called  Elizabeth,    Ma  lone. 

See  my  note  on  Ad  II.  fc.  iii.  where  this  Lady  is  called — Kate. 

Stbbvbms. 

6 and  indent  *witb  fears,]  The  reafon  why  he  favs,  bargain 

and  article  with  fears^  meaning  with  Mortimer,  is,  oecaaie  he 
fuppofed  Mortimer  had  wilfully  betrayed  his  own  forces  to  Glen- 
dower out  of  fear,  as  appears  from  his  next  fpeech.  Ware  VR ton. 
The  difficulty  feems  to  me  to  arife  from  this,  that  the  kine  is 
not  defired  to  article  or  contraS  'with  Mortimer^  but  with  anouer 
for  Mortimer.     Perhaps  we  may  read : 

Shall  nve  buy  trea/onF  and  indent  ijjitb  ^GtTS, 
When  they  have  loft  and  forfeited  themfelafes  ? 
Shall  we  purchafe  back  a  traitor  r  Shall  we  defcend  to  a  compofi. 
tion  with  Worcefler,  Northumberland,  and  young  Percy,  who  by 
difobedience  have  loft  aud forfeited  their  honours  ana  themielves  ? 

Johnson* 
^hall  nve  buy  treafon  ?  and  indent  fwitb  fears ^  This  verb  is  nfed 
by  Harrington  in  his  tranilation  of  Ariofto.     Book  XVI,  fl.  35: 
**  And  with  the  Irilh  bands  he  firft  indents^ 
**  To  fpoil  their  lodgings  and  to  bum  their  tents." 
Again,  in  The  Cruel  Brother^  by  Sir  W.  D'Avenant,  1630: 

**  Doft  thou  indent 

**  With  my  acceptance,  make  choice  of  fervices?" 
Fears  may  be  ufed  in  the  aftive  fenfe  for  terrors.     So,  in  the 
fecond  part  of  this  play : 

**  all  thofe  hoX^  fears 

**  Thou  feeft  with  peril  I  have  anfwered." 
Thefe  lords,  however,  had,  as  yet,  neither  forfeited  or  lofl  any 
thing,  fo  that  Dr.  Johnfon's  conjefture  is  inadmiflible. 

After  all,  I  am  inclined  to  regard  Mortimer  (though  the  King 
affcds  to  fpeak  of  him  in  the  plural  number)  as  the  Fear^  or  timid 
objc^,  which  had  loft  or  forfeited  it/elf     Henry  afterwards  fays: 

•*  he  durft  as  well  have  met  the  devil  alone. 

•*  As  Owen  Glendower  for  an  enemy." 
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When  they  have  loft  and  forfeited  themfclves? 
No,  on  the  barren  mountains  let  him  ftarve ; 
For  I  Ihall  never  hold  that  man  my  friend, 
Whofe  tongue  (hall  alk  me  for  one  penny  coft 
To  ranfom  home  revolted  Mortimer. 

Hor.  Revolted  Mortimer ! 
He  never  did  fall  off,  my  fovereign  liege. 
But  by  the  chance  of  war;^* — To  prove  that  true. 
Needs  no  more  but  one  tongue  for  all  thofe  wounds, 
Thofe  mouthed  wounds,'  which  valiantly  he  took^ 


*  Indent  *witb  fears,  may  therefore  mtzxifjtgn  an  indenture  or  compaS 
'With  daftards.  Fears  may  be  fubftituted  for  fearful  people,  as 
nurongs  has  been  ufed  for  nvrongers  in  K,  Richard  II :  ^ 

**  He  fhould  have  found  his  uncle  Gaunt  a  father, 

**  To  roufe  his  ivrongs,  and  chafe  them  to  a  bay." 
*•  Near  Caefar's  angel  (fays  the  Soothfayer  to  Antony)  thjr  own 
becomes  ^fear**  i.e.  a  fpirit  of  cowardice;   and  Sir  Richard 
Vernon,  in  the  play  before  us,  ufes  an  expreflion  that  nearly  re- 
fembles  indenting  <with  fears: 

"  I  hold  as  little  counfel  <with  weak  fear, 

•*  As  you,  my  lord ." 

The  King,  by  buying  treafont  and  indenting  with  fears,  may 
therefore  covertly  repeat  both  his  pretended  charges  againft  Mor- 
timer ;  firft,  that  he  had  treafonably  betrayed  his  party  to  Glen- 
dower;  and,  fecondly,  that  he  would  have  been  afraid  to  en- 
counter with  fo  brave  an  adverfary,    Steeve ns. 

^  He  never  did  fall  off^  my  fovereign  liege. 
But  by  the  chance  ofioar;]  The  meaning  is,  he  came  not  into 
the  enemy's  power  but  by  the  chance  of  war.  The  King  charged 
Mortimer,  that  he  wilfully  betrayed  his  army,  and,  as  he  was  then 
with  the  enemy,  calls  him  revolted  Mortimer.  Hotfpur  replies,  that 
he  never  fell  off,  that  is,  fell  into  Glendower's  hands,  but  by  the 
chance  of  war.  I  (hould  not  have  explained  thus  tedioufly  a 
pafTaee  fo  hard  to  be  miflaken,  but  that  two  editors  have  already 
miilaken  it.    Johnson. 

'  ^-^^To prove  that  true. 
Needs  no  more  but  one  tongue  for  all  thofe  nvoundf,  &C.]  Hotfpur 
calls  Mortimer's  wounds  mouthed,  from  their  gaping  like  a  mouth; 
and  fays,  that  to  prove  his  loyalty,  but  one  tongue  was  neceifary 
for  all  thefe  mouths.  This  may  be  harih;  but  the  fame  idea  occurs 
in  Coriolaaus,  where  one  of  the  populace  fays :  '*  For  if  he  fhows 
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When  on  the  gentle  Severn's  fedgy  bank^ 

In  iingle  oppofition,  hand  to  hand» 

He  did  confound  the  belt  part  of  an  hour 

In  changing  hardiment  •  with  great  Glendower : 

Three  times  they  breath'd,  and  three  times  did  they 

drink,' 
Upon  agreement,  of  fwift  Severn's  flood ; 
Who  then,  affrighted  *  with  their  bloody  looks^ 
Ran  fearfully  among  the  trembling  reeds. 
And  hid  his  crifp  head '  in  the  hollow  bank 


us  his  wounds,  we  are  to  put  our  tongues  Into  theft  ^wotrnds^  and 
fpeak  for  them." 

And  again,  in  Julius  Cafar^  Antony  fays : 

**  there  were  an  Antony, 

•*  Would  ruffle  up  your  fpirits,  and  put  a  tongue 

«'  In  every  tvounifof  Csefar,  that  (hould  move,"  &c. 

M.  Mason* 

*  hardiment -^^^  An  obfolete  wor4»  Signifying  hardinefs, 
bravery,  ftoutnefs.    Spenfer  b  frequent  in  his  ule  of  it. 

Steevbns. 
9  three  times  did  they  drink  ^1  It  is  the  property  of  wounds 

to  excite  the  moft  impatient  thirft.  The  poet  therefore  hath  with 
cxquifite  propriety  introduced  thb  circumftance,  which  may  ferve 
to  place  in  its  proper  light  the  dying  kindnefs  of  Sir  Philip 
Sydney ;  who,  though  fuffcring  the  extremity  of  thirft  from  the 
agony  of  his  own  wounds,  yet,  notwithftanding,  gave  up  his  own 
draught  of  water  to  a  wounded  foldier.     H  e  n  l  b  y  . 

*  Who  then^  affrighted  kzS[  This  paffage  has  been  cenfured  as 
founding  nonfenle,  which  reprefents  a  ftream  of  water  as  capable 
of  fear.  It  is  mifunderftood.  Severn  is  here  not  the  flood,  but 
the  tutelary  power  of  the  flood,  who  was  aflrighted,  and  hid  hia 
head  in  the  hollow  bank.    Johnson.* 

5  —  i&/x  crifp  head — ]    Crifp  is  curled*    So,  Beaumont  and 

Fletcher,  in  The  Maid  of  the  Mill: 

**  methinks  the  river, 

*'  As  he  fteals  bv,  curls  up  his  head  to  view  you." 

Again,  in  Kyd's  Cornelia^  1 595 : 

*'  O  beauteous  Tiber,  with  thine  eafy  ftreams, 
«*  That  glide  as  fraoothly  as  a  Parthian  (haft, 
**  Turn  not  thy  crifpy  ti<les,  like  iilver  curls, 
*'  Back  to  thy  grais-green  banks  to  welcome  us  V 
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Blood-flained  M^ith  thefc  valiant  combatants* 

Never  did  bare  and  rotten  policy  * 

Colour  her  working  with  fuch  deadly  wounds  5 

Nor  never  could  the  noble  Mortimer 

Receive  fo  many,  and  all  willingly : 

Then  let  him  not  be  flander'd  with  revolt. 

K.  Hen.  Thou  doft  belie  him,  Percy,  thou  doft 
belie  him. 
He  never  did  encounter  with  Glendower ; 
I  tell  thee. 

He  durft  as  well  have  met  the  devil  alone. 
As  Owen  Glendower  for  an  enemy. 

Perhaps  Shakfpeare  has  bellowed  an  epithet^  applicable  only  to 
the  ftream  of  water,  on  the  genius  of  the  ftream.  The  fblloudng 
paflage,  however^  in  the  fixth  Song  of  Drayton's  PoljMim,  may 
fcena  to  jaftify  its  propriety : 

"  Your  corfes  were  diflblv'd  into  that  chryftal  ftream; 
•*  Yoar  curls  to  curled  waves,  which  plainly  ftill  appear 
•«  The  fame  in  nvater  now  that  once  in  locks  they  were.*' 
Beanmont  and  Fletcher  have  the  fame  image  with  Shakfpeare  in 
The  Loyal  Subj^a  : 

**  the  Volga  trembled  at  his  terror, 

«*  And  hid  his  icven  curl'd  heads.*' 
Again,  in  one  of  Ben  Jonfon's  Majoues  : 

'*  The  rivers  run  as  fmoothed  oy  his  hand, 
**  Only  their  heads  are  cri/ped  by  his  ftroke." 
See  Vol.  VI.  (Whalley's  edit.)  p.  26.     Steevens. 

-•  Ne*ver  did  bare  and  rotten  policy  ^^  All  the  quartos  which  I 
have  feen  read  bare  in  this  place.  The  firft  folio,  and  all  the 
fubfequent  editions,  have  ba/e,  I  believe  bare  is  right :  •*  Never 
did  policy,  lying  open  to  detedion,  fo  colour  its  workings. 

Johnson. 
The  firft  quarto,  1 598,  reads  bare\  which  means  fo  thinly  covered 
hj  art  as  to  be  eajtlyfeen  through.     So,  in  Venus  and  Adonis: 

"  What  bare  excufes  mak'ft  thou  to  be  gone!"    Malone. 

Since  there  is  fuch  good  authority  as  Johnfon  informs  us,  for 
reading  bafcy  in  thb  paflage,  inftcad  of  bare^  the  former  word 
Ihould  certainly  be  adopted.  Bare  policy,  that  is,  policy  lying 
open  to  dete^on,  is  in  truth  no  pohcy  at  all.  The  epithet  baje^ 
alfo  beft  agrees  with  ntten.    M«  Mason. 
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Art  not  ^  afhamed  ?  But,  firrah,  henceforth 

Let  me  not  hear  you  fpeak  of  Mortimer : 

Send  me  your  prifoncrs  with  the  fpeedieft  means^ 

Or  you  fhall  hear  in  fuch  a  kind  from  me 

As  will  difpleafe  you. — My  lord  Northumberland!^ 

We  licenfe  your  departure  with  your  fon : — 

Send  us  your  prifoners,  or  you'll  hear  of  it. 

[Exeuni  King  Henry,  Blunt,  and  Train. 
Hot.  And  if  the  devil  come  and  roar  for  them, 
I  will  not  fend  them : — I  will  after  ftraight. 
And  tell  him  fo ;  for  I  will  eafe  my  heart. 
Although  it  be  with  hazard  of  my  head. 

North.  What,  drunk  with  choler?    (lay,  and 
paufe  awhile; 
Here  comes  your  uncle. 

Re-enter  Worcester. 

Hot.  Speak  of  Mortimer? 

'Zounds,  I  will  fpeak  of  him;  and  let  my  foul 
Want  mercy,  if  I  do  not  join  with  him : 
Yea,  on  his  part,  PU  empty  all  thefe  veins. 
And  Ihed  my  dear  blood  drop  by  drop  i'thc  duft. 
But  I  will  lift  the  down-trod  Mortimer 
As  high  i'the  air  as  this  unthankful  king. 
As  this  ingrate  and  canker'd  Bolingbroke. 

North.  Brother,  the  king  hath  made  your  ne- 
phew mad.  \To  Worcester. 

IVoR.   Who  ftruck  this  heat  up  after  I  was 
gone? 

Hot.  He  will,  forfoo^h,  have  all  my  prifoners; 
And  when  I  urg'd  the  ranfom  once  again 
Of  my  wife's  brother,  then  his  cheek  looked  pale; 

-♦  Art  «5/— ]  Old  copies— ^r/  thou  ««/•    Stebviws, 
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And  on  my  face  he  turned  an  eye  of  death/ 
Trembling  even  at  the  name  of  Mortimer. 

fVoR.  I  cannot  blame  him :   Was  he  not  pro- 
claimed. 
By  Richard  that  dead  is,  the  next  of  blood  ?^ 

North.  He  was ;  I  heard  the  proclamation : 
And  then  it  was,  when  the  unhappy  king 
(Whofe  wrongs  in  us  God  pardon!)  did  fet  forth 

'  an  eye  of  death ^     That  is,    an  eve  menacing  death. 

Hotfpur  feems  to  defcribe  the  king  as  trembling  with  rage  rather 
than  fear.    Johnson. 

So,  in  Marlowe's  Tamhurlaine,  i  CQO : 

**  And  wrapt  in  (ilence  of  his  angry  foul, 

•*  Upon  his  browcs  was  pourtraid  ugly  death, 

**  And  in  his  eyes  the  furies  of  his  heart."    Ste evens. 

Johnfon  and  Steevens  feem  to  think  that  Hotfpur  meant  to  de- 
fcribe the  King  as  trembling  not  with  fear,  but  rage;  but  furely 
they  are  miftaken»  The  king  had  no  reafon  to  be  enraged  at 
Mortimer,  who  had  been  taken  prifoner  in  fighting  aeainft  his 
enemy;  but  he  had  much  reafon  to  fear  the  man  who  had  a  better 
title  to  the  crown  than  himfelf,  which  had  been  proclaimed  by 
Richard  II ;  and  accordingly,  when  Hotfpur  is  informed  of  that 
circumftance,  he  fays, 

•«  Nay,  then  I  cannot  blame  his  coufm  king 
"  That  wilh'd  him  on  the  barren  mountains  ftarv'd." 
And  Worcefter,  in  the  very  next  line,  iajrs:  ••  He  cannot  blame 
him  for  trembling  at  the  name  of  Mortimer,  fince  Richard  had 
proclaimed  him  next  of  blood."    M.  Mason. 

Mr.  M.  Mafon's  remark  is,  I  think,  in  general  juft ;  but  the  King> 
as  appears  from  this  fcene,  had  fome  reafon  to  be  enraged  alfo  at 
Mortimer,  becaufe  he  thought  that  Mortimer  had  not  been  taken 
prifoner  by  the  efforts  of  his  enemies,  but  had  himfelf  revolted, 

Malone. 

* Was  be  not  proclaim* d^ 

By  Richard  that  dead  is,  the  next  of  hlood  ?]  Roger  Mortimer, 
earl  of  March,  who  was  bom  in  i^'^i>  was  declared  heir  apparent 
to  the  crown  in  the  9th  year  of  King  Richard  II.  (1385).  See 
Grafton,  p.  347.  But  he  was  killed  in  Ireland  in  1308.  The 
perfon  who  was  proclaimed  by  Richard  heir  apparent  to  tne  crown, 
previous  to  his  lad  voyage  to  Ireland,  was  Edmund  Mortimer,  (the 
fon  of  Roger,)  who  was  then  but  feven  years  old  ;  but  he  was  not 
Percy's  wife's  brother^  but  her  nephew*    Malons* 
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Upon  his  Irifh  expedition ; 

From  whence  he,  intercepted,  did  return 

To  be  deposed,  and,  (hortly,  murdered. 

IVoR.  And  for  whofe  death,  we  in  the  world's 
wide  mouth 
Live  fcandaliz'd,  and  foully  fpoken  of. 

Hot.  But,  foft,  I  pray  you ;  Did  king  Richard 
then 
Proclaim  my  brother  Edmund  Mortimer 
Heir  to  the  crown  ?  ^ 


7  Heir  to  the  crown  ?"}  Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  was 
the  undoubted  hchr  to  the  crown  after  the  death  of  Richard^  as 
appears  from  the  following  uble ;  in  which  the  three  younger  chil* 
dren  of  King  Edward  III.  are  not  included,  as  being  immaterial  ta 
the  fubjed  before  us : 


King  Richard 
U.  died  with- 
out ifluei 


King  Edward  UL  | 


Plulippa,  mar- 
ried to  Edroand 
Mordmer,  Earl 
of  March. 


Roger  Mortimer, 
Earl  of  March. 


I     . 

r 

1 

1     ^ 

Edward,  Prince 
of  Wales. 

William  of 
Hatfield  died 
without  iflue. 

Lionel,  duke 
of  Clarence. 

John  of  Gaunt, 

duke  of  Lan. 

cafter. 

Henry,  duke  of 
Here^rd,  af- 
terwards King 
Henry  IV. 


r 


Edmund  Mortimer, 
Earl  of  March. 


.Eleanor  died 
without  ifliie. 


HA 


Anne,  married 
toR;chard,Earl 
of  Cambridge. 


Sandfbrd  in  his  Geuealogical  Hiflory  iays,  that  the  laft  mentioned 
Edmund,  earl  of  March,  (the  Mortimer  of  this  play,)  was  mar- 
ried to  Anne  Stafford,  daughter  of  Edmund,  earl  of  Stafford* 
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North.  He  did;  myfelf  did  hear  it. 

Hot.  Nay,  then  I  cannot  blame  his  coufin  king^ 
That  wifh'd  him  on  the  barren  mountains  ftarv'd. 
But  fhall  it  be,  that  you, — that  fet  the  cro^'n 
Upon  the  head  of  this  forgetful  man ; 
And,  for  his  fake,  wear  the  detefted  blot 
Of  murderous  fubornation, — fhall  it  be. 
That  you  a  world  of  curfes  undergo; 
Being  the  agents,  or  bafe  fecond  means. 
The  cords,  the  ladder,  or  the  hangman  rather  ? — • 
O,  pardon  me,  that  I  defcend  fo  low. 
To  (how  the  line,  and  the  predicament. 
Wherein  you  range  under  this  fubtle  king. — 
Shall  it,  for  fhame,  be  fpoken  in  thefe  days. 
Or  fill  up  chronicles  in  time  to  come. 
That  men  of  your  nobility  and  power. 
Did  'gage  them  both  in  an  unjuft  behalf, — 
As  both  of  you,  God  pardon  it !  have  done, — 
To  put  down  Richard,  that  fweet  lovely  rofe. 


Thomas  Walfinchara  aflerts  that  he  married  a  daughter  of  Owen 
Glendower;  and  the  fubfequent  hiftorians  copied  him ;  but  this  is  a 
very  doubt^l  point,  for  the  Welfli  writers  make  no  mention  of  it. 
Sandford  fays  that  this  earl  of  March  was  confined  by  the  jealous 
Henry  in  the  caftle  of  Trim  in  Ireland,  and  that  he  died  there, 
after  an  imprifonment  of  twen^  years,  on  the  loth  of  January, 
1 424*  fiut  thb  is  a  miflake.  There  is  no  proof  tnat  he  was  con- 
fined a  (late-prifoner  by  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  he  was  em^ 
ployed  in  many  military  fervices  by  nis  fon  Henry  the  Fifth.  He 
died  in  his  own  caftle  at  Trim  in  Ireland,  at  the  time  mentioned 
by  Sandford,  but  not  in  a  ftate  of  imprifonment.  See  note  on  King 
Henry  VI.   P.  II.  Aft  II.  fc.  ii.  Vol.  X. 

Since  the  original  note  was  written,  I  have  learned  that  Owen 
Glendower 's  daughter  was  married  to  his  antagonift  Lord  Gray  of 
Ruthven.  HoHnfhed  led  Shakfpeare  into  the  error  of  fuppoitng 
her  the  wife  of  Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of  March.  This  noble- 
man, who  is  the  Mortimer  of  the  prefent  play,  was  bom  in  No- 
vember, 1392,  and  con fequently  at  the  time  when  this  play  com- 
mences, was  little  more  than  ten  years  old*  The  Prince  of  Wales 
was  not  fifteen.    Malone* 
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And  plant  this  thorn,  this  canker,  Bolingbroke?* 
And  (hall  it,  in  more  (hame,  be  further  fpoken. 
That  you  are  fool'd,  difcarded,  and  ihook  off 
By  him,  for  whom  thefe  ihames  ye  underwent  ? 
No;  yet  time  ferves,  wherein  you  may  redeem 
Your  banilh'd  honours,  and  reftore  yourfelves 
Into  the  good  thoughts  of  the  world  again ; 
Revenge  the  jeering,  and  difdain'd'  contempt. 
Of  this  proud  king ;  who  ftudies,  day  and  night. 
To  anfwer  all  the  debt  he  owes  to  you. 
Even  with  the  bloody  payment  of  your  deaths. 
Therefore,  I  fay, 

IVoR.  Peace,  coufin,  fay  no  more; 

And  now  I  will  unclafp  a  fecret  book. 
And  to  your  quick-conceiving  difcontents 
I'll  read  you  matter  deep  and  dangerous ; 
As  full  of  peril,  and  adventurous  fpirit. 
As  to  o'er-walk  a  current,  roaring  loud. 
On  the  unfteadfaft  footing  of  a  fpear.* 

Hor.   If  he  fall  in,  good  night :— or  fink  or 
fwim : ' — 
Send  danger  from  the  eaft  unto  the  weft. 
So  honour  crofs  it  from  the  north  to  fouth, 

*  this  canker,  BoUnghroke  f]     The  canker-rofe  is  the  dog-* 

rofc,  the  flower  of  the  Cynofhaton.  So,  in  Much  ado  about  No^ 
thing:  **  I  had  rather  be  a  canker  in  a  hedge,  than  a  rofe  in  his 
grace."     Steevens. 

9  dijdaind — ]     Yov  di/dainfuh    Johnson. 

*  On  the  unfteadfaft  footing  of  a  fpear.'\  That  is,  of  a  fpcar  laid 
acrofs.     Warburton. 

3  fink  orf'wim ;]   This  is  a  very  ancient  proverbial  expref- 

fion.  So,  in  The  Knight's  Tale  of  Chaucer,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  edit. 
V.  2399 : 

**  Ne  recceth  never,  whether  I  fink  orfleteJ' 
Again,  in  The  longer  thou  liveft  the  more  Fool  thou  art,  1 570 : 

•*  He  careth  not  who  doth^/ri  or fiMimme^**    SriKVEiit* 
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And  let  them  grapple; — O!  the  blood  more  ftirf. 
To  roufe  a  lion^  than  to  Hart  a  hare.' 

North.  Imagination  of  fome  great  exploit 
Drives  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  patience. 

Hor.  By  heaven,  methinks,  it  were  an  eafy  leap. 
To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-fac*d  moon ;  * 


•  the  blood  morejiirs. 


To  roufe  a  lion^  than  toftart  a  bare.'^  This  pafTage  will  remind 
the  claflioil  reader  of  yoang  Afcamos's  heroic  reelings  in  the 
foDrth  iBneid : 

pecora  inter  inertia  votis 
Oftat aprum^  aut fuhvum dejcendere monte Uonem.  Steetbns* 

4  ^y  beamen,  metbinis,  it  ^were  an  eafy  leap, 
To  pluck  hrigbt  honour  from  the  paU-fac*  d  moon  \\   Though  I  am 
rery  far  from  condemning  this  fpeech  with  Gildon  and  Theobald, 
as  abfolnte  madnefs»  yet  I  cannot  find  in  it  that  profundity  of  re* 


fledion^  and  beauty  of  allegory  which  Dr.  Warburton  has  endea^ 
vour^  to  difplav.  This  falTy  of  Hotfpur,  may  be,  I  think,  foberly 
and  rationally  vmdicated  as  me  violent  eruption  of  a  mind  inflated 
with  ambition  and  fired  with  refentment ;  as  the  boafted  clamour 
of  a  man  able  to  do  much,  and  eager  to  do  more ;  as  the  hafty 
motion  of  turbulent  defire ;  as  the  dark  exprefiion  of  indetermined 
thoughts.  The  pafTaee  from  Euripides  is  furely  not  allegorical, 
yet  it  is  produced,  and  properly,  as  parallel.    Johnson. 

Euripides  has  put  the  very  fame  fentiment  into  the  mouth  of 
Eteocles :  **  I  will  not,  madam,  difguife  my  thoughts ;  I  would 
fcale  heaven,  I  would  defcend  to  the  very  entrails  of  the  earth, 
if  fo  be  that  by  that  price  I  could  obtain  a  kingdom. 

Warburton. 
This  Is  probably  a  paiTage  from  fome  bombaft  play,  and  after- 
wards ufed  as  a  common  burlefque  phrafe  for  attempting  impoffi- 
bilities.  At  lead,  that  it  was  the  ladft,  might  be  concluded  from 
its  ufe  in  Cartwrighc's  poem  On  Mr,  Stokes  bis  Book  on  the  Art  of 
Faulting,  edit.  1651,  p.  212  : 

**  Then  go  thy  ways,  brave  Will,  for  one; 

"  By  Jove  'tis  ihou  muft  leap,  or  none, 

**  To  pull  bright  honour  from  the  moon,** 
Unlefs  Cartwright  intended  to  ridicule  this  paflage  in  Shakipeare, 
which  I  partly  fufpe^l.     Stokes's  book,  a  noble  objed  for  the  wits> 
was  printed  at  London,  in  the  year  1641.     T.  War  ton. 

A  paflage  fomewhat  refembling  this,  occurs  in  Archbilhop  Parker's 
Addrefs  to  the  Reader,  prefixed  to  his  Trad  entitled  A  Brief  £x- 
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Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep. 

Where  fathom-line  could  never  touch  the  ground/ 

And  pluck  up  drowned  honour  by  the  locks ; 

So  he,  that  doth  redeem  her  thence,  might  wear. 

Without  corrival,  all  her  dignities : 

But  out  upon  this  half-fac'd  fellowfhip !  ^ 

aminatiottfir  fie  Tyme,  &c. — "  But  tnieth  is  to  hve  fct,  for  you  to 
pinci  her  out  of  heaven ^  to  manifeftlye  knowen  to  oe  by  your  papers 
obfcured,  and  furely  ftablifhed,  to  drowne  her  in  the  myrie  Isdcea  of 
your  fophifticall  writinges." 

In  The  Knight  of  the  buming  Peftle,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  have  . 
put  the  foregoing  rant  of  Hotfpur  into  the  mouth  of  Ralph  the 
apprentice,  who,  like  Bottom,  appears  to  have  been  fond  of  ading 
parts  to  tear  a  cat  in.    I  fuppofe  a  ridicule  on  Shakfpeare  was  de- 
igned.    Stbbvens. 

^  Where  fathom4ine  could  never  touch  the  ground^  So,  in  The 
Tempeft: 

*'  111  feek  him  deeper  than  e'er  plummet  founded." 

Stbevens. 

^  But  out  upon  this  half-&c'd  fellowfhip !]  A  coat  b  faid  to  be 
faced,  when  part  of  it,  as  the  fleeves  or  bofom,  is  covered  with 
fomething  finer  or  more  fplendid  than  the  main  fubftance.  The 
mantua-makers  dill  ufe  the  word.  Haif-fac'd  feliowflrif  is  then 
<*  partnerfhip  but  half-adorned,  partnerlhip  which  yet  wants  half 
the  (how  of  dignities  and  honours."    Johnson. 

So,  in  The  Portraiture  of  Hypocrifie,  Scc»  bl.  1.  1 580 :  "  A  gen- 
tleman (hould  have  a  gownc  for  the  night,  two  for  tne  daie,  &c. 
one  all  furred,  another  half  faced.'* 

Mr.  M.  Mafon,  however,  obferves,  that  the  allufion  may  be  to 
the  half  faces  on  medals,  where  two  perfons  are  rcprcfented.  **  The 
coins  of  Philip  and  Mary  (fays  he)  rendered  this  image  fufficiently 
familiar  to  Shakfpeare. "     Steevbns. 

I  doubt  whether  the  allufion  was  to  drefs.  Halffac'd  feems  to 
have  meant  paltry.  The  expreffion,  which  appears  to  have  been  a 
contemptuous  one,  I  believe,  had  its  rife  from  the  meaner  denomi- 
nations of  coin,  on  which,  formerly,  ovXyz  profile  of  the  reigning 
prince  was  exhibited ;  whereas  on  the  more  valuable  pieces  a  full 
face  was  reprefentcd.     So,  in  King  John : 

**  With  that  half  face  would  he  have  all  my  land,— 
•*  A  halffac'd  groat,  five  hundred  pound  a  year!" 
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JVoR.  He  apprehends  a  world  of  figures  here/ 
But  not  the  form  of  what  he  fhould  attend. — 
Good  coufin,  give  me  audience  for  a  while. 

Hor.  I  cry  you  mercy. 

WoR.  Thofe  fame  noble  Scots, 
That  are  your  prifoners, 

Hot.  ril  keep  them  all; 

By  heaven,  he  ihall  not  have  a  Scot  of  them : 
No,  if  a  Scot  would  favc  his  foul,  he  fhall  not: 
ril  keep  them,  by  this  hand. 

JVoR.  You  ftart  away. 

And  lend  no  ear  unto  my  purpofcs. — 
Thofe  prifoners  you  fhall  keep. 

Hor.  Nay,  I  will ;  that's  flat: — 

He  faid,  he  would  not  ranfom  Mortimer ; 
Forbad  my  tongue  to  fpeak  of  Mortimer; 
But  I  will  find  him  when  he  lies  afleep. 
And  in  his  ear  Til  holla — Mortimer!'' 

But  then,  it  will  be  faid,  "  what  becomes  oi felltywfiip  f  Where 
IS  the  fellowlhip  in  ^Jingle  face  in  profile  ?  The  allufion  muft  be 
to  the  coins  of  Philip  and  Mary,  where  two  faces  were  in  part  ex- 
hibited."— This  fquaring  of  our  author's  comparifons,  and  making 
them  corrcfpond  precifely  on  every  fide,  is  in  my  apurehenfion  the 
fource  of  endlefs  miftakes.  See  p«4i2,  n.  9.  Fcilcnvjbip  relates 
to  Hotfpur's  *•  corrival"  and  himfelf,  and  I  think  to  nothing  more. 

I  find  the  epithet  here  applied  to  it,  in  Nalhe's  Apologie  of  Pierce 

'  Pennilejffe,  1 503  :  ** with  all  other  odd  ends  of  your  half-faced 

Englifh."     Again,  \n  Hiftrhmaftix,  16101 

"  Whilft  I  behold  yon  halffac'd  minion,^."     Malone. 

^ a  nvorld  of  figures  here,^    Figure  is  here  ufed  eauivocally. 

As  it  is  applied  to  Hotfpur's  fpeech  it  is  a  rhetorical  mode ;  as  op- 
pofed  to  form,  it  means  appearance  or  fhape.     Johnson. 

Figures  mean  fhapes  created  by  Hotfpur's  imagination ;  but  not 
the  form  of  what  he  (hould  attend,  viz.  of  what  his  uncle  had  to 
propofe.     Edwards, 

'  He  faid,  be  rwould  not  ranfom  Mortimer  \ 

But  I  fwillfind  him  <when  he  lies  afleep. 

And  in  his  ear  Vll  holla^-^Mortimer  !'\     So  Marlowe,  in  his 
King  Edijuard  11: 
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Nay, 

1*11  have  a  darling  Ihall  be  taught  to  fpeak 
Nothing  but  Mortimer,  and  give  it  him. 
To  keep  his  anger  ftill  in  motion. 

IVoR.  Hear  you, 

Coufin ;  a  word. 

Hot.  All  ftudies  here  I  folemnly  defy,' 
Save  how  to  gall  and  pinch  this  Bolingbroke : 
And  that  fame  fword- and -buckler  prince  of 

Wales,'— 
But  that  I  think  his  father  loves  him  not. 
And  would  be  glad  he  met  with  fome  mifchance, 
I'd  have  him  poifon'd  with  a  pot  of  ale.* 

**  and  if  he  will  not  ranjom  him, 

**  77/  thunder fuch  a  peale  into  his  eares, 
**  As  never  fubjeft  did  unto  his  king."    Ma  lone. 
- 1  folemnly  defy,]     One  of  the  ancient  fenfes  of  the  verb. 


to  defjf  was  to  refufe.     So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

**  I  do  defy  thy  commiferation."    Stebvbns. 

9  And  that  fame  fword- and-buckler  prince  of  Wales ^  A  royftcr 
or  turbulent  fellow,  that  fought  in  taverns,  or  raifed  diforders  in 
the  ftreets,  was  called  a  Swalh-buckler.  In  this  fenfe  ffword^and' 
buckler  ishereufed.     Johnson. 

Stowe  will  keep  us  to  the  precife  meaning  of  the  epithet  here 

fiven  to  the  prince. — '•  This  fi^ld,  commonly  called  Wcft-Smith- 
eld,  was  for  many  years  called  Ruffians  Hall,  by  reafon  it  was  the 
ufual  place  of  frayes  and  common  fiehting,  during  the  time  that 
fword  and  bucklers  were  in  ufe.  When  every  ferving-man^  from 
the  bafe  to  the  beft,  carried  a  buckler  at  his  back,  which  hung  by 
the  hilt  or  pomel  of  his  fword"     Henley. 

I  have  now  before  me  (tq  confirm  the  jufticc  of  this  remark)  a 
poem  entitled  ••  Sivord  and  Buckler,  or  Serving  Man's  Defence/' 
By  William  Bas,  1602.     Steevens. 

**  What  weapons  bear  they  ? — Some  fword  and  dagger,  fomc 
fword  ?inA  buckler. — What  weapon  is  that  buckler  f — A  clowniih 
daftardly  weapon,  and  not  fit  for  a  gentleman."  Florio's  Firfl 
Fruites^  '578.     Ma  LONE. 

*  poifond  lAjith  a  pot  of  ale.]  Dr.  Grey  fuppofcs  this  to  be 

faid  in  allufion  to  Caxton's  Account  of  Kinv  John's  Death ;  (fee 
Caxton's  Fruaus  Temporum,  151 5,  fbl.  62.)  but  I  rather  think  it 

D  d  4 
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fVoR.  Farewell,  kinfman !  I  will  talk  to  you. 
When  you  are  better  tempered  to  attend. 

North.  Why,  what  a  walb-flung  and  impatient 
fooP 

has  reference  to  the  low  company  (drinkers  of  ale)  with  whom  the 
prince  fpent  fo  mach  of  his  time  in  the  meaneft  taverns* 

Stbevins. 
'  f^Jf  *wbat  a  oiwr^-ftung  and  imfatUftt  fool^^    Thus  the 

3uarto«  1598;  and  furely  it  afibrds  a  more  obvious  meaoiog  than 
le  folio,  which  reads:  — ^wk^tongued.  That  Shakfpeare  knew 
the  fting  of  a  wafp  was  not  fituated  in  its  mouth,  nay  be  learned 
from  the  following  paflagc  in  The  Winter  $  Tale,  h&.  I.  fc.  ii: 

*•  is  goads,  thorns,  nettles,  tails  of*wa/fs.'*    Steevens. 

This  reading  is  confirmed  by  Hotfpur's  pcply : 

"  Why  look  you,  I  am  whipp'd  ana  icourg'd  with  rods, 
**  Nettled  zxAftun^  with  pifmires,  when  I  hear 
'<  Of  this  vile  politician,  mlingbroke."  M.  Mason. 
The  firft  quarto  copies  of  feveral  of  thefe  plays  are  in  many  re- 
fped^s  much  preferable  to  the  folio,  and  in  general  I  have  paid  the 
tttmofl  attention  to  them.  In  the  orefent  inffance,  however,  I  think 
the  tranfcriber's  ear  deceived  him,  and  that  the  true  reading  is  that 
of  the  fecond  quarto,  i  C99,  wafp-ZM^^,  which  I  have  adopted, 
not  on  the  authority  of  tnat  copy,  (for  it  has  none,)  but  becaufe  I 
believe  it  to  have  been  the  word  ufed  by  the  author.  The  folio  was 
apparently  printed  from  a  later  quarto ;  and  the  editor  from  igno- 
rance of  our  author's  phrafeology  changed  "wzfy-tongue  to  wafp- 
tongued.  There  are  other  inftances  of  the  lame  unwarrantable  alter- 
ations even  in  that  valuable  copy  of  our  author's  plays.  The  chanee, 
I  fay,  was  made  from  ignorance  of  Shakfpeare's  phrafeology ;  for 
in  King  Richard  II L  we  have — his  'venom-tooux,  not  'venom' d- 
tooth;  your  i«i^(9<w;-dolour,  not  ay/^iwjyV-dolour;  and  in  another 
play, — parted  with  yi^tfr-breath,  not  yic^tfrV-breath ;  and  many 
more  inftances  of  the  fame  kind  may  be  found.  Thus,  in  this  play, 
— {tsioolh'ionguey  not  (mooth-tongned.  A^in  :  **  —  ftolen  from 
my  hoft  at  St.  Alban's,  or  the  rt^-no/e  innkeeper  of  Daintry." 
[not  Tt^-nojed.l     Again,  in  King  Richard  III : 

"  Some  MgYit-fsot  friend  poft  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.'* 
not  W^ufoottd, 

Soalfo,  iTi  The  Black  Book,  4to.  1604:  ^* —  Tht  fpindle-Jhanhe 
fpyder,  which  Ihowed  like  great  leachers  with  little  legs,  went 
ftealine  over  his  head,"  Sec.  In  the  laft  adl  of  The  Second  Part  of 
King  Henry  IF.  "  blew-^e///p  ro^ue"  (the  reading  of  the  quarto) 
is  changed  by  the  editor  of  the  folio  to  •*  hXtw-bottled  rogue,"  as 
he  here  fubflituted  wsitp-tongued  for  wz(p-tongne. 
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Art  thou,  to  break  into  this  woman's  mood ; 
Tying  thine  ear  to  no  tongue  but  thine  own  ? 

Shakfpeare  certainly  knew,  as  Mr.  Steevens  has  obferved,  that 
the  (ting  of  a  wafp  lay  in  his  tail ;  nor  is  there  in  my  apprebenfion 
any  thing  couchea  under  the  epithet  ivaJf-toMgue,  inconuftent  with 
that  knowledge.  It  means  oiuy,  having  a  tongue  as  peevifh  and 
mifchievous  (if  fudi  terms  may  be  appli^  to  that  inflrument  of  the 
mind)  as  a  wafp.  Thus,  in  Jsj^au  Like  it,  nuafpi/b  is  ufed  without 
any  particular  reference  to  any  adUon  of  a  wafp>  but  merely  at 
fynonymous  X.o  peevijb  ox  fretful: 

"  By  the  ftcrn  brow  and  nuafpijb  a^ion 

'<  Which  (he  did  ufe  as  (he  was  writing  of  it, 

**  It  bears  an  angry  lenour." 
In  The  Tempeft,  when  Iris  fpeaking  of  Venus,  fays, 

**  Her  wa(pilh-A^tfy<r^  ion  has  broke  his  arrows," 
the  meaning  is  perfedly  clear ;  ytt  the  objedtion  that  Shakfpeare 
knew  the  iting  of  a  wafp  was  in  his  tail,  not  in  his  bead,  might,  I 
conceive,  be  made  with  equal  force,  there,  as  on  the  prefent  oc- 
cafion. 

Though  this  note  has  run  out  to  an  unreafonable  lei^h,  I  muft 
add  a  psdiage  in  The  Taming  of  the  Sbrewu ;  which,  whfle  it  (hows 
that  our  author  knew  the  uing  of  a  wafp  was  really  fituated  in  its 
tail,  proves  at  the  fame  time  that  he  thought  it  might  with  pro- 
priety be  applied  metaphorically  to  the  tongue : 

*•  Pet,  Come,  come,  you  nvafp ;  i'faith  you  are  too  angry. 

"  Catb.  If  I  be  wafpi(h,  beft  beware  my  fting. 

•'  Pet.  My  remedv  is  then  to  pluck  it  out. 

**  Catb,  Ay,  if  the  fool  could  find  out  where  it  lies. 

**  Pet.  Who  knows  not  where  a  wafp  does  wear  Ynsjiingf 
"  In  his  tail. 

"  Cath,  In  his  tongue. 

"  Pet.  Whofe  tongue  ? 

"  Cath.  Yours,  it  you  talk  of  tails,"  &c. 
This  pafTage  appears  to  me  fully  to  juftify  the  reading  that  I 
have  chofen.  Independent  however  of  all  authority,  or  reference 
to  other  pailages,  it  is  fupported  by  the  context  here.  A  perfon 
dune  by  a  wafp  would  not  be  very  likflv  to  claim  all  the  talk  to 
himfelf,  as  Hocfpur  is  defcribed  to  do,  but  rather  in  the  agony  of 
pain  to  implore  the  affifbmce  of  thofe  about  him ;  whereas  *•  the 
w^Cp'foffgue  fool"  may  well  be  fuppofed  to  **  break  into  a  woman's 
mood,'*  and  to  liften  •*  to  no  tongue  but  his  own." 

Mr.  M.  Mafon  thinks  that  the  words  afterwards  ufed  by  Hotfpur 
are  dccifively  in  favour  of  wstfp-f  ung, — "  Nettled  and  Jfung  with 
pifmires  3"  but  Hotfpur  ufes  that  expreffion  to  mark  the  poignancy 
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Hor.  Why,  look  you,  I  am  whipp'd  and  fcourg'cl 
with  rods. 
Nettled,  and  (lung  with  pifmires,  when  I  hear 
Of  this  vile  politician,  Bolingbroke. 
In  Richard's  time, — What  do  you  call  the  place?— 
A  plague  upon't ! — it  is  in  Gloccfterfhire ; — 
'Twas  where  the  mad-cap  duke  his  uncle  kept; 
His  uncle  York ; — where  I  firft  bow'd  my  knee 
Unto  this  king  of  fmiles,  this  Bolingbroke, 
When  you  and  he  came  back  from  Ravenfpurg. 

North.  At  Berkley  caftle. 

Hor.  You  fay  true : 

Why,  what  a  candy  deal  of  courtefy  ^ 
This  fawning  greyhound  then  did  proffer  me ! 
Look, — when  bis  infant  fortune  came  to  age^^ — 
And, — gentle  Harry  Percys — ^and,  kind  coufin, — 

O,  the  devil  take  fuch  cozeners  !  ^ God  forgive 

me! 

Good  uncle,  tell  your  tale,  for  I  have  done. 

of  his  ov/n feelings*,  Northumberland  ufcs  the  term  iva/p-tongue  to 
denote  the  irritability  of  his  fon*s  temper,  and  the  petulance  of  his 
language,     M  A  LO  N  E . 

I  may  fecm  to  be  overlaid  by  the  foregoing  note,  but  do  not 
think  myfelf  defeated.  The  reader's  patience,  however,  (hall  be 
no  further  exercifed  on  the  prefent  occafion.     Steevens. 

^ *what  a  candy  deal  of  courtefy — ]  i.  e.  what  a  deal  of  candy 

courtefy.  Mr.  Pope  and  the  fubfequent  editors  read — candfd, 
without  neceffity.     See  alfo  K.  Richard  III : 

**  Grofsly  grew  captive  to  his  honej  word?." 
not  honey  d  words.     See  the  laft  note.     Ma  lone. 

^  w/ant  fortune  came  to  age,']    Alluding   to  what  pafTed  in 

King  Richard,  Afl  II.  fc.  iii.     Johnson. 

^ the  de<vil  take  fuch  cozeners!]    The  fame  jingle  occurs  in 

^njoo  Tragedies  in  One,  &c.  i6oi  : 

**  Come  pretty  coujin,  cozened  by  grim  death." 
Again,  in  Monfieur  Thomas,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

•*     ■  cotifin, 

•*  Cozen  thyfelf  no  more." 
Again,  in  The  Downfall  of  Robert  Earl  of  Huntington,  1601  : 

•*  To  fee  my  coujin  cozen'd in  this  fort."     Stieveks. 
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iVoR.  Nay,  if  you  have  not,  to't  again ; 
WeUl  ftay  your  leifure. 

Hor.  I  have  done,  i* faith. 

IVoR.  Then  once  more  to  your  Scottifh  prifonersl 
Deliver  them  up  without  their  ranfom  ftraight. 
And  make  the  Douglas*  fon  your  only  mean 
For  powers  in  Scotland  ;  which, — for  divers  rea- 

fons. 
Which  I  (hall  fend  you  written, — be  aflur'd. 
Will  eafily  be  granted. — You,  my  lord, — 

[To  Northumberland. 
Your  fon  in  Scotland  being  thus  employed, — 
Shall  fecretly  into  the  bofom  creep 
Of  that  fame  noble  prelate,  well  belov'd. 
The  archbilhop. 

Hor.  Of  York,  is't  not? 

fVoR.  True ;  who  bears  hard 
His  brother's  death  at  Briftol,  the  lord  Scroop. 
I  fpeak  not  this  in  eftimation,' 
As  what  I  think  might  be,  but  what  I  know 
Is  ruminated,  plotted,  and  fet  down ; 
And  only  Hays  but  to  behold  the  face 
Of  that  occafion  that  Ihall  bring  it  on. 

Hor.  I  fmell  it ;  upon  my  life,  it  will  do  well. 

NoRrn.  Before  the  game's  afoot,  thou  dill  lefft 
flip.* 

//or.  Why,  it  cannot  choofe  but  be  a  noble  plot : — 
And  then  the  power  of  Scotland,  and  of  York, — 
To  join  with  Mortimer,  ha? 


'  Ifptak  not  this  in  cftimation,]  Eftimation  for  conjedure. 

Warburton. 

• Ut'JiJiif.']  To  letjiip^  is  to  loofe  the  greyhound.  --^ 

Johnson. 
So,  in  The  Taming  of  a  Shreiv: 

•*  Lucentio//>/Vme,  like  his  gre)'hound/'    Stebvens, 
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fF'oR.  And  fo  they  Ihall, 

Hot.  In  faith,  it  is  exceedingly  well  aim'd. 
fFoR.  And  'tis  no  little  reafon  bids  us  fpecd. 
To  fave  our  heads  by  railing  of  a  head:* 
For,  bear  ourfelves  as  even  as  we  can. 
The  king  will  always  think  him  in  our  debt;* 
And  think  we  think  ourfelves  unfatisfied. 
Till  he  hath  found  a  time  to  pay  us  home. 
And  fee  already,  how  he  doth  begin 
To  make  us  ftrangers  to  his  looks  of  love. 

Hot.  He  does,  he  does ;  we'll  be  revcng*d  on 
him. 

fVoR.  Coufin,*  farewell : — ^No  further  go  in  this. 
Than  I  by  letters  (hall  diredl  your  courfe. 
When  time  is  ripe,  (which  will  be  fuddenly,) 
ril  fteal  to  Glendower,  and  lord  Mortimer; 
Where  you  and  Douglas,  and  our  powers  at  once, 
(As  I  will  fafliion  it,)  fhall  happily  meet. 
To  bear  our  fortunes  in  our  own  ftrong  arms. 
Which  now  we  hold  at  much  uncertainty. 

North.  Farewell,  good  brother:  We  fhall  thrive* 
I  truft. 

Hot.  Uncle,  adieu  : — O,  let  the  hours  be  fhort. 
Till  fields,  and  blows,  and  groans  applaud  our  fport ! 

[Exeunf. 

■  hj  ratfing  of  a  head :]  A  head  is  a  body  of  forces, 

Johnson* 
So,  in  King  Henty  VI .  P.  Ill : 

"  Making  another  head,  to  fight  again."    Stbevens. 
9  The  king  'will  alivays  &c,]  This  is  a  natural  defcription  of  the 
ftate  of  mind  between  thofe  that  have  conferred,  and  thofe  that 
have  received  obligations  too  great  to  be  fatisfied. 

That  this  would  be  the  event  of  Northumberland's  difloyalty, 
was  predided  by  King  Richard  in  the  former  play.    Johnson. 

*  Cmfin^  This  was  a  common  addrefs  in  our  author's  time  to 
nephews,  nieces,  and  grandchildren.  See  Holinflied's  Chrwicle, 
paffim.    Hotfpoi  was  Worccfter'a  nephew,    Malon e. 
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ACT    11.        SCENE    I. 

Rochefter.     An  Inn  Tatd. 

Enter  a  Carrier,  with  a  lantern  in  bis  band. 

I  Car*  Heigh  ho !  An't  be  not  four  by  the  dajr, 
rU  be  hang'd :  Charles'  wain'  is  over  the  new  chim« 
mty^  and  yet  our  horfe  not  pack'd.    What,  oftler  I 

OsT.  [fVitbin.J  Anon,  anon. 

1  CjR.  I  pry'thee,  Tom,  beat  Cut's  faddle,^  put 
a  few  flocks  in  the  point ;  the  poor  jade  is  wrung 
in  the  withers  out  of  all  cefs.^ 

Enter  another  Carrier. 

2  Car.  Peafe  and  beans  are  as  dank  ^  here  as  a 

•  Charles*  nuain — 1  Charles's  <ii;/ii«  is  the  vulgar  name  giTcn 

to  the  conftellation  called  the  Bear.  It  is  a  corruption  of  the. 
Charles  or  Churls  wain  (Sax.  ceonl,  a  countryman.}     Kit  son. 

See  alfo  Thorefby's  Leeds,  p.  268.     Rbbo. 

Chorl  is  frequently  uied  for  a  countryman  in  old  books. 
**  Here  bcgynneth  the  chorle  and  the  byrde,"  printed  for  Wynkyn 
de  Worde.    See  alfo  the  Gk)(Iaries  of  Skinner  and  Junius,  v.  Churl. 

DoucB. 

4  Q\x\!%f addle ^    Cut  is  the  name  of  a  horfe  in  The  JVUcbet 

ef  Lancajhire,   1634*  and,  I  fuppofe,  was  a  common  one. 

Stebvbns. 

See  Vol.  IV.  p.  67,  n,  3.    Malonb.    . 

5  out  0/ all ct{s.]  i.  e.  out  of  all  mea/ure:  the  phraie  being 

taken  from  a  ce/s^  tax,  or  fubfidy;  which  being  by  regular  and 
moderate  rates,  when  any  thing  was  exorbitant,  or  out  of  meafure, 
it  was  faid  to  be,  out  of  all  cefs.    Wakburton. 

6  *as  dank — ]  i.  e.  wet,  rotten*     Pope. 

In  the  direftions  given  by  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  for  the  pre- 
fenation  of  his  library,  he  orders  that  the  cleanfcr  thereof  fliould. 


k...^       tench.*^ 
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dog,  and  that  is  the  next  way  to  give  poor  Jades  the 
bots : "'  this  houfe  is;  turn'd  upfide  down,  fince  Ro- 
bin oftler  died. 

1  C///?.  Poor  fellow!  never  joy'd  fince  the  price 
of  oats  rofe ;  it  was  the  death  of  him. 

2  C^R.  I  think,  this  be  the  moft  villainous  houfe 
in  all  London  road  for  fleas :  I  am  (lung  like  a 


{4 
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TCar.  Like  a  tench?  bythemafs,  there  is  ne'er 
^^ ;  •'  *  ^      a  king  in  Chriftendom  could  be  better  bit  than  I 
have  been  fince  the  firft  cock. 


'*  at  leaft  twice  a  quarter,  with  clean  cloths,  ftrike  away  the  duft 
and  moulding  of  the  books,  which  will  not  then  continue  long  with 
it;  now  it  proceedeth  chiefly  of  the  newnefs  of  the  forrels,  which 
in  time  will  be  lefs  and  Icfs  dankijb."  Reliqui^  BodUian^e,  p.  1 1 1. 

Reed. 

^  fo//:]  Are  worms  in  the  ftomach  of  a  horfe. 

Johnson. 

"  The  boites  is  an  yll  difeaib,  and  they  lye  in  a  horfe  mawe ; 
and  they  be  an  inche  lone,  white  coloured,  and  a  reed  heed,  and 
as  moche  as  a  fyngers  ende ;  and  they  be  quycke  and  ftycke  fade  in 
the  mawe  fyde :  it  apperethe  by  ilampynge  of  the  horfe  or  tom- 
blynge ;  and  in  the  oeginninge  there  is  remedy  ynoughe ;  and  if 
they  be  not  cured  betyme,  they  wyll  eate  thorough  his  mawe  and 
kyll  hym."     Fitzherbcrt's  Book  of  Hujbandry.     Reed. 

A  bots  light  upon  you,  is  an  imprecation  frequently  repeated  in 
the  anonymous  play  of  AT.  Henry  V.  as  well  as  in  many  other  old 
pieces.  So,  in  the  ancient  black  letter  interlude  of  The  Dijobedient 
Child ,  no  date : 

"  That  I  wilhcd  their  bellyes  full  o£bottes." 
In  Reginald  Scott,  on  Witchcraft,  1584,  is  **  a  char  me  for  the  bots 
in  a  horfe."    Stebvens. 

*  I  anhftunf  like  a  tench.}  Why  like  a  tench?  I  know  not, 
unlefs  the  fimilitude  confifts  in  the  fpots  of  the  tench,  and  thofe 
made  by  the  bite  of  vermin.     M  a  l  o  n  b  . 

I  have  either  read,  or  been  told,  that  it  was  once  cuftomary  to 
pack  fuch  pond-fifh  as  were  brought  alive  to  market,  in  flinging^ 
nettles.  But  writing  from  recolledlion,  and  having  no  proof  of 
thii  ofage  to  ofier^  I  do  not  prefs  my  intelligence  on  the  public. 

STEBVSNt. 
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2  Car.  Why,  they  will  allow  us  ne'er  a  jorden, 
and  then  we  leak  in  your  chimney ;  and  your  cham- 
ber-lie breeds  fleas  like  a  loa^h.^ 

1  Car.  What,  oftler !  come  away,  and  be  hang'd, 
come  away. 

2  Car.  I  have  a  gammon  of  bacon,  and  two 
razes  of  ginger,*  to  be  delivered  as  far  as  Charing- 
crofs. 


9  breeds  fleas  like  a  loach.]     The  loach  is  a  very  fmall 

fi(h,  but  fo  exceedingly  prolifick  that  it  is  feldom  foand  without 
fpawn  in  it ;  and  it  was  formerly  a  practice  of  the  youne  gal- 
lants to  fwallow  loaches  in  wine,  becaufe  th^  were  conudered 
as  invigorating,  and  as  apt  to  communicate  their  prolifick  qua* 
lity.  The  carrier  therefore  means  to  fav  that  *'  your  cham- 
ber-lie breeds  fleas  as  faft  as  a  loach"  oreeds,  not  fleas,  but 
loaches. 

In  As  you  like  it,  Jaques  fays  that  he  '*  can  fuck  melancholy  cue 
of  a  fong,  as  a  weafel  fudcs  eggs ;"  but  he  does  not  mean  that  a 
weafel  fucks  eggs  "  out  of  a  fong." — And  in  Troilus  and  Creffida, 
where  Neftor  (ays  that  Therfites  is 

**  A  flave  whofe  gall  coins  flanders  like  a  mint," 
he  means,  that  his  gall  coined  flanders  as  fall  as  a  mint  coins 
money.     M.  Mason. 

A  paflage  in  Coriolanus  likewife  may  be  produced  in  fupport  of 
the  interpretation  here  given :  ••  — ^—  and  he  no  more  remembers 
liis  mother,  than  an  eight-year-old  horfe  /'  i.  e.  than  an  eight-year- 
old  horfe  remembers  bis  dam. 

I  entirely  aeree  with  Mr.  M.  Mafon  in  his  explanation  of  this 
paflage,  and,  oefore  I  had  feen  his  Comments,  had  in  the  fame 
manner  interpreted  a  paflfage  in  As  you  like  it.  See  Vol.  VI.  p.  77, 
n.  7.  One  principal  fource  of  error  in  the  interpretation  of  many 
paifagesln  our  author's  plays  has  been  the  fuppoung  that  his  fimileft 
were  intended  to  correfpond  exa^Uy  on  both  ^des.     Malone. 

* and  two  razes  0/ ginger,]  As  our  author  in  feveral  paflfaget 

mentions  a  race  of  ginger,  I  thought  proper  to  diftinguifli  it  from 
the  raze  mentioned  here.  The  former  iignlfies  no  more  than  a 
Angle  root  of  it ;  but  a  ras^e  is  the  Indian  term  for  a  bale  of  it. 

Theobald. 

and  tnvo  razes  of  ginger,]     So,    in  the  old  anonymous 

play  of  Henry  F:  ** he  hath  taken  the  great  raze  of  ginger , 

that  bouncing  Befs,  &c.  was  to  have  had."    A  dainty  race  of  ginger 
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I  Car.  'Odfbody!  the  turkies  in  my  pannier  arc 
quite  ftarved.' — What,  oilier! — A  plague  on  thee  I 
haft  thou  never  an  eye  in  thy  head?  canft  not  hear? 
An  'twere  not  as  good  a  deed  as  drink,  to  break 
the  pate  of  thee,  I  am  a  very  villain. — Come,  and 
be  hang'd : — Haft  no  faith  in  thee  ? 

Enter  Gadshill/ 
Gjds.  Good  morrow,  carriers.  What's  o'clock  ? 

IS  mentioned  in  Ben  Jonfon's  mafque  oiTbe  Gipfies  MektmorpbofitJ* 
The  late  Mr.  Warner  obierved  to  me,  that  a  fingle  rati  or  roee  of 
einger«  were  it  broneht  home  entire,  as  it  might  fermerty  hare 
been,  and  not  in  fmau  pieces,  as  at  prefent,  would  have  been  fiif* 
licient  to  load  a  pack-horfe.  He  quoted  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  Intfo- 
dadlion  to  his  Hiftory  of  Jamaica^  m  fupport  of  his  aflertion;  and 
added  **  that  he  codd  ^SSoxntt  no  authority  for  the  word  rax£  in 
the  fenfe  appropriated  to  it  by  TheobakL" 

A  race  of  ginger  is  a  pnrafe  that  feems  familiar  among  our 
comic  writers.  So,  in  A  Looking-Gla/s  for  London  and  Ewgiandt 
J  508  :  "  I  have  fpent  eleven  pence,  befides  three  rafts  of  ginger." — 
««  Here's  two  rafes  more."    Stbevens. 

Dr.  Grew  fpeaks,  in  The  Fhilofophkal  Tran/a3hHS,  of  a  fitgle 
foot  of  ginger  weighing  fourteen  ounces,  as  uncommonly  large. 
I  doubt  therefore  concerning  the  truth  of  Mr.  Warner's  aflfertion, 
Theobald's  explanation  feems  equally  difputable.    Malone. 

J  the  turkies  in  my  pannier  are  quite  flarved,'\     Here  is  a 

flight  anachronifm.  Turkies  were  not  brought  into  England  till 
the  time  of  King  Henry  VIII.    Malonb. 

4  -— —  GA£ri&///.]  This  thief  receives  his  title  from  a  place  on 
the  Kentifh  road,  where  many  robberies  have  been  conmiitted.  So, 
in  Weft<ward  Hoe^  1 606 : 

"  Why,  how  lies  (he? 

"  Troth,  as  the  way  lies  over  Gads-hilly  yery  dangerous." 
Again,  in  the  anonymous  play  of  The  Famous  Fi&ories  of  Henry  the 
Fifth: 

*•  And  I  know  thee  for  a  taking  fellow 

«'  Upon  Gads-hillvci  Kent." 
In  the  year  1558,  a  ballad  entitled  «*  The  Robbery  at  Gads- 
hiU«"  was  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company. 
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1  Car.  I  think  it  be  two  o'clock.* 

Gads.  I  pr'ythee,  lend  me  thy  lantern,  to  fee  my 
gelding  in  the  ftable. 

J  Car  Nay,  foft,  I  pray  ye;  I  know  a  trick  worth 
two  of  that,  i' faith. 

Gads.  I  pr'ythee,  lend  me  thine. 

2  Car.  Ay,  when,  canft  tell? — Lend  me  thy  lan- 
tern, quoth  a? — marry,  I'll  fee  thee  hang'd  firft. 

Gads.  Sirrah  carrier,  what  time  do  you  mean  to 
come  to  London  ? 

2  Car.  Time  enough  to  go  to  bed  with  a  candle, 
I  warrant  thee.— rCome,  neighbour  Mugs,  we'll 
call  up  the  gentlemen ;  they  will  along  with  com- 
pany, for  they  have  great  charge. 

[Exeunt  Carriers. 

Gads.  What,  ho!  chamberlain! 

Cham.  [IVitbin.']  At  hand,  quoth  pick-purfe.^ 


$  /  think  it  be  fwo  oclock.'\  The  carrier,  who  fufpeftcd  Gads- 
hill,  drives  to  miflead  him  as  to  the  hour ;  becaufe  the  firft  ob* 
fervation  made  in  this  fcene  is,  that  it  was  four  o'clock. 

Steevbns, 
^  At  handy  quoth  pick-pur/eJ]  This  is  a  proverbial  expreflion  often 
ufcd  by  Green,  Naflie,  and  othier  writers  of  the  time,  in  whoie 
works  the  cant  of  low  converfation  is  preferved.     Again,  in  the 
play  of  Apius  and  Virginia,  1575,  Haphazard,  the  vice,  fays : 
«•  At  bandy  quoth  pickpur/e,  here  redy  am  I, 
•*  See  well  to  the  cotpurfe,  be  ruled  by  me." 
Again,    (as  Mr.  Malonc  obferves,)    in  The  Dutchefs  of  Suffolk, 
by  Tho.  Drue,  (but  hitherto  afcribcd  to  Heywood,)  1631 :   **  At 
handy  quoth  pickpurfe — have  you  any  work  for  a  tyler?" 

Steevens. 

This  proverbial  faying  probably  arofe  from  the  pick-purfe  always 
feizing  upon  the  prey  neareft  him ;  his  maxim  being  that  of  Pope's 
man  of  gallantr}' : 

•«  The  thing  at  hand  is  of  all  things  the  bed."    Malonb. 

Vol.  VIII.  E  e 
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GjDS.  That*s  even  as  fair  as — at  hand,  quoth 
the  chamberlain :  for  thou  varied  no  more  from 
picking  of  purfes,  than  giving  diredlion  doth  from 
labouring;  thou  lay*ft  the  plot  how/ 

Enter  Chamberlain. 

Cham.  Good  morrow,  mafter  Gadshill.  It  holds 
current,  that  I  told  you  yefternight:  There's  a 
franklin '  in  the  wild  of  Kent,  hath  brought  three 
hundred  marks  with  him  in  gold :  I  heard  him  tell 
it  to  one  of  his  company,  laft  night  at  fupper ;  a 
kind  of  auditor;  one  that  hath  abundance  of  charge 
too,  God  knows  what.  They  are  up  already,  and 
call  for  eggs  and  butter:*  They  will  away  pre- 
fently. 

^  That's  e^en  as  fair  as^^^-^t  hand,  pioth  the  ebamherlain:  for  that 
'varhft  no  more  &c.]  So,  in  The  Life  and  Death  of  Gamaliel  Ratfey^ 

J  605:  '*  he  dealt  with  the  chamber laine  of  the  houfe  to 

learne  which  way  they  rode  in  the  morning,  which  the  chamherlaine 
performed  accordingly,  and  that  with  great  care  and  diligence, 
for  he  knew  he  (hould  partake  of  their  fortunes,  if  they  fped." 

StE  EVENS. 

9  franklin — ]  is  a  little  gentleman.    Johnson. 

A  franklin  is  a  freeholder,     M.Mason. 

Fortefcue,  fays  the  editor  of  The  Canterbury  Tales,  Vol,  IV. 
p.  202.  (de  L.  L.  Ang.  c.  xxix.)  defcribes  a  franklain  to  be  pater 
familias — magnis  ditatus  poffeffionibus.  He  is  clafTed  'with  (but  after) 
the  miles  and  armiger;  and  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  Libere  tenentet 
and  *valeBi\  though,  as  it  ihould  leem,  the  only  real  diftin^ion 
between  him  and  other  freeholders,  confifted  in  the  largenefs  of 
his  eftate.  Spelman,  in  voce  Franklein,  quotes  the  following  paf- 
fagc  from  Trivet's  French  Chronicle.  (MSS.  Bibl.  R.  S.  n.  ^6.) 
« Thomas  de  firotherton  Alius  Edwardi  I.  marefcallus  Anglian, 
apres  la  mort  de  fon  pere  efpofa  la  fille  de  un  Franchelyn  apelee 
Alice."  The  hiftorian  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  even  to 
ipention  the  name  of  the  Frankelein.     Rbed. 

• and  call  for  eggs  and  butter ;]     It  appears  from  the  Houfe- 

bold  Book  of  the  Fifth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  that  buttered  eggs  was 
th^  ufual  breakfaft  of  my  lord  and  lady«  during  the  fcafon  of  Lent. 
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Gjids.  Sirrah,  if  they  meet  not  with  faint  Ni- 
cholas' clerks,*^  Til  give  thee  this  neck. 

Cham.  No,  I'll  none  of  it:  I  pr'ythee,  keep 
that  for  the  hangman ;  for,  I  know,  thou  wor- 
Ihip'ft  faint  Nicholas  as  truly  as  a  man  of  falfe- 
hood  may. 

Gads.  What  talk'fl:  thou  to  me  of  the  hangman? 
if  I  hang,  I'll  make  a  fat  pair  of  gallows:  for,  if 
I  hang,  old  fir  John  hangs  with  me ;  and,  thou 
know'fl:,  he's  no  ftarveling.  Tut !  there  are  other 
Trojans  *  that  thou  dream'ft  not  of,  the  which,  for 


9 faint  Nicholas*  cltrh,]    St.  Nicholas  was  the  patron  (aint 

of  fcholars ;  and  Nicholas,  or  old  Nick,  is  a  cant  name  for*  the 
devil.     Hence  he  equivocally  calls  robbers,  St,  Nicholas'  clerks. 

Warburton. 
Highwaymen  or  robbers  were  fo  called,  or  Saint  Nicholas's  knights  : 
"  A  mandrake  grown  under  fome  hea*vy  tree, 
**  There  where  Saint  Nicholas  knights  not  long  before 
"  Had  dropt  their  fat  axungia  to  the  lee." 

Glareanm  Vadeanius  Panegyrick  upon  Tom  Coryat. 

Grey. 
Again,  in  Rowl^'s  Match  at  Midnight,  iSni  "I  think  yon- 
der come  prancing  aown  the  hills  from  Kingfton,  a  couple  of  St. 
Nicholas's  clerks."     Again,  in  AChriftian  turn  d  Turk,  1612  : 

"  We  are  prevented; 

"  St.  Nicholas's  clerks  are  ftepp'd  up  before  us." 
Again,  in  The  Hollander,  a  comedy  by  Glapthome,  1640 :  "  Next 
it  is  decreed,  that  the  receivers  of  our  rents  and  cuftoms,  to  wit, 

divers  rooks,  and  St.  Nicholas'  clerks,  &c. under  pain  of  being 

carried  up  Holbomin  a  cart,"  &c.    Steevens. 

This  expreflion  probably  took  its  rife  from  the  parifh  clerks  of 
London,  who  were  incorporated  into  a  fraternity  or  guild,  with 
St.  N icholas  for  their  patron.    Wh  alley. 

See  Vol.  TIL  p.  240,  n.  2,  where  an  account  is  given  of  the 
origin  of  this  expreffion  as  applied  to  fcholars.    Ma  lone. 

*  other  Trojans — 1  So,  in  Love's  Labour's  Loft:  •*  Hec- 
tor was  but  a  Trojan  in  reipeft  of  this."  Trojan  in  both  thefe  in- 
ftances  had  a  cant  fignification,  and  perhaps  was  only  a  more  credit- 
able term  for  a  thief.  So  again,  in  Love's  Labour  s  Loft :  "  unlefs 
you  play  the  honeJ9  Trojan,  the  poor  wench  is  caft  away." 

Stbbvbms, 
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fport  fake,  are  content  to  do  the  profeflion  fome 
grace;  that  would,  if  matters  Ihould  be  look'd  into, 
for  their  own  credit  fake,  make  all  whole.  I  am 
join'd  with  no  foot  land-rakers,'  no  long-ftafF,  lix- 
pennjr  ftrikers;*  none  of  thefe  mad,  muflachio, 
purple-hued  malt-worms : '  but  with  nobility^  an4 
tranquillity ;  burgomafters,  and  great  oneyers  i^  fuch 

'  /  amjoitt'd  with  no  foot  land-rakers,  Wr.]  That  is,  with  no  pad- 
dcrs,  no  wanderers  on  foot.  No  long-ftaff  fix-penny  ftrikers^ — ^no 
fellows  that  infeft  the  road  with  long  na£»,  and  ki^ock  men  down 
for  fix-pence.  Hone  of  thefe  mad  muftacbw^furple-hutd  mali^'wormsy— 
none  ot  thofe  whofe  faces  are  red  with  dnnking  ale.    j[cH  nson. 

^ fix-penny  ftrihers ;]     A  ftriker  had  fome  «f.nt  fignifica- 

lion  with  which  at  prefent  we  are  not  exaflly  acquainted.  It  is 
ofed  in  feveral  of  tne  old  plays.  I  rather  believe  in  this  place, 
m fix-penny  fir  iker  fignifies,  not  one  nvho  nwmld  content  himfelf  to  bor- 
row, 1.  e.  rob  you  for  the  fake  of  fix-pence.  That  to  borrow  was  the 
cant  jphrafe  for  to fieal^  is  well  known;  and  that  to  firiie  likewife 
fignihed  to  borrow,  let  the  following  paflage  in  Shirley's  Gentleman 
tf  Venice  confirm : 

*•  Cor.  You  had  bcft  alTault  me  too. 

•*  MaU  I  muft  borrow  money, 

"  And  that  fome  call  2^firiking^**  Sec. 
Again,  in  Glapthorne's  Hollander y  1 640 : 

**  The  only  fhape  to  hide  tl  ftriker  in." 
Again,  in  an  old  MS.  play  entitled.  The  Second  Maiden* s  Tragedy: 

*'  one  that  robs  the  mind, 

««  Twenty  times  worfe  than  any  highway ^r/i^r." 

Stebvbns. 

In  Greene's  Art  of  Coney  catching,  1592,  under  the  table  of  Cant 

ExpreJJions  ufed  by  Thieves :  "  —the  cutting  a  pocket  or  picking 

a  purfe,  is  c2i\M  firiking."    Again  :  •* who  taking  a  proper 

youth  to  be  his  prentice,  to  teach  him  the  order  of  firiking  and 
foifting."    Collins. 

See  alfo  The  London  Prodigal,  1 605  :  "  Nay,  now  I  have  had 
fuch  a  fortunate  beginning,  I'll  not  let  zfix-penny-purfe  efcapc  me." 

Malonb. 

5  malt-worms:']  This  cant  term  for  a  tippler  I  find  in  The 

Life  and  Death  of  Jack  Straw,  1 593  :  **  You  (hall  purchafe  the 
prayers  of  all  the  alewives  in  town,  for  favine  a  malt-worm  and  a 
cuftomer."     Again,  in  Gammer  Gurtons  NeeMe.     Steevens. 

6  burgomafters,  and  great  oneyers;]    "  Perhaps,  onerairet, 

truftees,  or  comnuifioners;"  fays  Mr.  Pope.    But  how  this  word 
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M  can  hold  in;  fuch  as  will  ftrike  fooner  than 

comes  to  admit  of  any  fuch  conftruflion,  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  know. 
To  Mr.  Pope's  fccond  conjedurc,  **  of  cunning  men  that  look 
iharp,  and  aim  well,"  I  have  nothing  to  reply  ferioufly :  but  choofc 
to  drop  it.  The  readine  which  I  nave  lubflituted,  [monejers]  1 
Owe  to  the  friendihip  of  die  ingenious  Nicholas  Hardinge,  £fq.  A 
ikdHfVfr  is  ab  officer  of  the  Mint,  who  makes  coin,  and  delivers  out 
the  kind's  money.  Moneyeu  are  alfo  taken  for  bankers,  or  thofe 
that  make  it  their  trade  to  turn  and  return  money.  Either  of 
thefe  acceptations  will  admirably  fquare  with  our  author's  context* 

Theobald. 

Mr.  Hardlnge's  conje^ure  may  be   fupported  by  an  ancient 

authority,  and  is  probably  right:  " there  is  a  houfe  upon 

fagc  Greene,  next  unto  the  round  tuft  of  trees,  fometime  in  the 
tenure  and  occupation  of  Simon  Bolton,  Monyer-**  i.  c.  probably 
hanker*    Defcription  of  Tottenham  High^Crofsy  1631.     Reed. 

This  is  a  very  acute  and  judicious  attempt  at  emendation,  and 
is  not  undefervedly  adopted  by  Dr.  Warburton.  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer  reads  great  onunersy  not  without  equal  or  greater  likelihood 
of  truth.  I  know  not  however  whether  any  change  is  neceflkry : 
Gadshill  tells  the  Chamberlain,  that  he  is  joined  with  no  mean 
wretches,  but  ijijith  burgomaflers  and  great  ones,  or,  as  he  terms  them 
in  merriment  by  a  cant  termination,  great  cnejers^  or  great-one^ersy 
as  we  faj^,  privateer,  auilioneer^  circuiteer.  This  is,  I  fancy,  the 
whole  of  the  matter.     Johnson. 

Perhaps  Shakfpeare  wrote — onjers,  that  is,  puhlkk  accountants  \ 
men  poffefled  of  large  fums  of  money  belonging  to  the  ftate. — It  is 
the  courfe  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  when  the  (heriff  makes  up 
his  accounts  for  iiTues,  amerciaments,  and  mefne  profits,  to  fct  upon 
his  head  o,  »/.  which  denotes  oneratury  nifi  haheatfufficientem  exonera^ 
tionem :  he  thereupon  becomes  the  king's  debtor,  and  the  parties ' 
pcro'vaile  (as  they  are  termed  in  law)  for  whom  he  anfwers,  become 
his  debtors,  and  are  difcharged  as  with  refpedt  to  the  King. 

To  fettle  accounts  in  this  manner,  is  ftill  called  in  the  Exchequer, 
to  onjf ;  and  from  hence  Shakfpeare  perhaps  formed  the  word  onyersm 
— The  Chamberlain  had  a  little  oefore  mentioned,  among  the 
travellers  whom  he  thought  worth  plundering,  an  officer  of  the 
Exchequer,  '^  a  kind  of  auditor^  one  that  hath  abundance  of 
charge  too,  God  knows  what."  This  emendation  may  derive  fomc 
fupport  from  what  Gadshill  fays  in  the  next  fcene:  "  There's 
money  of  the  king's  coming  down  the  hill ;  'tis  going  to  the  king's 
Exchequer."  The  firft  quarto  has — onejres,  which  the  fecond  and 
all  the  fubfeouent  copies  made  oneyers.  The  original  reading  gives 
great  probability  to  Hanmer 's  conjedure.     M alone. 
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fpeak,  and  fpeak  fooner  than  drink^  and  drink 
fooner  than  pray : '  And  yet  I  lie ;  for  they  pray 


'  fuch  as  can  hold  in ;  fttch  as  tvill  ftrike  fooner  than  fpeak% 

and fpeal  fooner  than  cinnk«a«ydrinky&c.]  According  to  the  fpeciiiieii 
given  us  in  this  play,  of  this  diflblute  gang,  we  have  no  reafbn  to 
Slink  they  nvere  lefs  ready  to  drink  than  fpeak,  Befides,  it  is  plain^ 
a  natural  gradation  was  here  intended  to  be  given  of  their  aoions* 
relative  to  one  another.  £ut  what  has  fpeaking,  drinking,  and 
fraying  to  do  with  one  another?  We  (hould  certainly  read 
think  in  both  places  inftead  oi  drink  \  and  then  we  have  a  very 
fegalar  and  humourous  climax.  They  ivill  firike  fooner  than  fpeak ; 
and  fpeak  fooner  than  think  ;  and  think  fooner  than  pray.  By  which 
laft  words  is  meant,  that  '*  though  perhaps  they  may  now  and  then 
refledl  on  their  crimes,  the}'  will  never  repent  of  them."  The 
Oxford  editor  has  dignified  this  corredion  by  his  adoption  of  it. 

■      —  Warburton. 

I  am  in  doubt  about  this  pafla^e.  There  is  vet  a  part  unex* 
pruned.  What  is  the  meaning  ^  fuch  as  can  hold  in?  It  caiinot 
TDKZSkftuh  as  can  keef  their  ownfecret,  for  they  will,  he  fays,  fpeak 
fooner  than  think:  it  cannot  mean  fuch  as  ivill go  calmly  to  tvork 
^without  unneceffary  violence,  fuch  as  is  ufed  by  long-ftaffftrikers, 
for  the  following  part  will  not  fuit  with  this  meaning;  and  though 
we  ihould  read  by  tranfpofition  fuch  as  tvill  fpeak  fooner  than  ftrike, 
the  climax  will  not  proceed  regularly.     I  mull  leave  it  as  it  b. 

Johnson. 

Such  as  con  hold  iuy  may  mean,  fuch  as  can  curb  old  father  antic 
the  lanvy  or  fuch  as  nvill not  blab.     Steevens. 

Turbcrvile's  Book  on  Huntings  ^SIS*?'  37»  mentions  huntfmen 
on  horfeback  to  make  young  hounds  **  hold  in  and  clofe"  to  the  oh) 
ones:  fo  Gadshill  may  mean,  that  he  is  joined  with  fuch  com- 
panions as  will  hold  in,  or  keep  and  flick  clofe  to  one  another, 
and  fuch  as  are  men  of  deeds,  and  not  of  words ;  and  yet  they 
love  to  talk  and  fpeak  their  mind  freely  better  than  to  drink. 

TOLLET. 

I  think  a  gradation  was  intended,  as  Dr.  Warburton  fuppoies. 
To  hold  in,  1  believe,  meant  to  "  keep  their  fellows'  counlel  and 
their  own;"  not  to  difcover  their  rogueries  by  talking  about  them. 

So,  in  Tivelfh  Night:  *' that  you  will  not  extort  from  me, 

what  I  am  willine  to  keep  in.**  Gadshill  therefore,  I  fuppofe, 
means  to  fay,  that  he  keeps  company  with  fleady  robbers;  fuch  as 
will  not  impeach  their  comrades,  or  make  any  difcovery  by  talking 
of  what  they  have  done;  men  diat  will  flrike  the  traveller  fooner 
than  talk  to  him;  that  yet  would  fooner  fpeak  to  him  than  drink* 
which  might  intoxicate  them,  and  put  them  o£F  their  guards  and. 
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continually  to  their  faint,  the  commonwealth ;  or, 
rather,  not  pray  to  her,  but  prey  on  her ;  for  they 
ride  up  and  down  on  her,  and  make  her  their  boots. 
Cham.  What,  the  common-wealth  their  boots? 
will  ftie  hold  out  water  in  foul  way? 

Gads.  She  will,  fhe  will ;  juftice  hath  liquor'd 
her.^  We  fteal  as  in  a  caftle,^  cock-fure;  we  have 
the  receipt  of  fern-feed,*  we  walk  invifible. 


I 


notwithfbndingy  would  prefer  drinking,  however  dangerous,  to 
fayer,  which  is  the  lad  thing  they  would  think  of. — ^The  words 
lowever  will  admit  a  different  interpretation.  We  have  often  in  theie 
plays,  **  it  were  as  good  a  deed  as  to  drink."  Perhaps  therefore  the 
meaning  may  be, — Men  who  will  knock  the  traveller  down  fooner 
than  fpeak  to  him;  who  yet  will  fpeak  to  him  and  bid  him  (bnd« 
fooner  than  drink ;  (to  which  they  are  fufficiently  well  inclined ;) 
and  laftly,  who  will  drink  fooner  than  pray.  Here  indeed  the 
climax  is  not  regular.  But  perhaps  our  author  did  not  intend  it 
ihould  be  preferved.    Malone. 

•  She  nvill,  Jbe  nvill'^  juftice  hath  liquor 'd  her."]  A  fatire  OH 
chicane  in  courts  of  juftice ;  which  fupports  ill  men  in  their  viola- 
tions of  the  law,  under  the  very  cover  of  it.    Warburton. 

Alluding  to  boots  mentioned  in  the  preceding  fpeech,  **  Thcjr 
would  melt  me  (fays  FalftafF  in  The  Merry  fVives  of  Wind/or,)  out 
of  my  fat  drop  by  drop,  and  liquor  filhermcn's  boots  with  me,"  See 
alfo  Peacham  s  Complete  Gentleman,  1627,  p.  199: 

**  Item,  a  halfpenny  for  liquor  for  his  boots."    Malonb. 

9 as  in  a  caftle,'\    This  was  once  a  proverbial  phrafe.     So, 

Dante,  (in  Purgatorio) : 

*'  Sicura  quaii  rocca  in  alto  monte." 
Again,  in  The  Little  French  Lawyer,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

*•  That  noble  courage  we  have  feen,  and  we 

"  Shall  fight  as  in  a  caftle." 
Perhaps  Shakfpeare  means,  we  fteal  with  as  much  fecurity  as 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  caftles,  who  had  thofe  ftrong  holds  to 
fly  to  for  protedlion  and  defence  againft  the  laws.     So,  in  King 
Henry  VL  Part  I.  Ad  III.  fc.  i : 

**  Yes,  as  an  outlaw  in  a  caftle  keeps, 

**  And  ufes  it  to  patronage  his  theft**    St€  evens. 

*  <twe  ha^e  the  receipt  of  fern-feed,]  Fern  is  one  of  thofe 
plants  which  have  their  feed  on  the  back  of  the  leaf  fo  fmall  as  to 
cfcapc  the  fighp.     Thofe  wbp  perceived  that  fern  was  propagated 

£  e  4 
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Chjm.  Nay,  by  my  faith ;  I  think,  you  are  more 
beholden  to  the  night,  than  to  fern-feed,  for  your 
walking  invifible. 

Gads.  Give  me  thy  hand :  thou  fhalt  have  a 
fhare  in  our  purchafe,'  as  I  am  a  true  man. 

by  femination,  and  yet  could  never  fee  the  feed,  were  much  at  a 
lofs  for  a  folution  ot  the  difficulty ;  and  as  wonder  always  endea- 
vours to  augment  itfelf,  they  afcribed  to  fern-feed  many  ftrange 
properties,  fome  of  which  the  ruftick  virgins  have  not  yet  forgotten 
or  exploded.    Johnson. 

This  circumftance  relative  xof em-feed  is  alluded  to  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn  : 

"  had  you  Gyges'  ring, 

*'  Or  the  herb  that  gives  invifibility?" 
Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  AViw  Inn : 

"  1  had 

••  No  medicine,  fir,  to  go  invifible, 

"  ^o  fern-feed  in  ray  pocket." 
Again,   in   P.  Holland's   Tranflation  of  P%, .  Book  XXVII. 
ch.  ix:  "  Oiferne  be  two  kinds,  and  they  beare  neither  floure  nor 
feede.'*     Ste  evens. 

The  ancients,  who  often  paid  more  attention  to  received  opinions 
than  to  the  evidence  of  their  fenfes,  believed  that  fern  bore  no  feed. 
Our  anceftors  imagined  that  this  plant  produced  feed  which  was 
invifible.  Hence,  from  an  extraordinary  mode  of  reafoning, 
founded  on  the  fantaftic  doftrine  of  fignatures,  they  concluded  that 
they  who  poffcfTed  the  fecret  of  wearing  this  feed  about  them 
would  become  invifible.  This  fuperftition  the  good  fenfe  of  the 
poet  taught  him  to  ridicule.  It  was  alfo  fuppofed  to  feed  in  the 
courfe  of  a  fingle  night,  and  is  called  in  Browne's  Britannia's 
Paftorals,  1 613: 

**  The  wond'rous  one-night- feeding  feme.*' 
Abfurd  as  thefe  notions  are,  they  were  not  wholly  exploded  in  the 
time  of  Addifon.     He  laughs  at  "  a  Dodlor  who^  was  arrived  at 
the  knowledge  of  the  green  and  red  dragon,  and  had  dif covered 
the  female  fern-feed.**     Tatler^  No.  240.     Holt  White. 

^  purchafe^  Is  the  term  ufed  in  law  for  any  thing  not  inhe- 
rited but  acquired.     Johnson. 

Furchafe  was  anciently  the  cant  term  for  ftolen  goods.  So,  in 
Henry  V.ketllli 

**  They  will  fteal  any  thing,  and  call  it  purchafeJ*' 
So,  Chaucer: 

*•  And  robbery  is  holde  furchafe."    Steevens. 
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Cbjm.  Nay,  rather  let  me  have  it,  as  you  arc  a 
falfe  thief. 

Gads.  Go  to ;  Homo  is  a  common  name  to  all 
men/     Bid  the  oilier  bring  my  gelding  out  of  the   /' 
ftable.     Farewell,  you  muddy  knave.         [^Exeunt. 


SCENE     IL 

The   Road  by  Gadshill. 

Enter  Prince  Henry,  andVoi^si  Bardolph  and 
Peto,  at  Jome  dijiance. 

PoiNS.  Come,  (helter,  flielter;  I  have  removed 
FalftafF's  horfe,  and  he  frets  like  a  gumm*d  velvet.* 
P.  Hen.  Stand  clofe. 

Enter  Falstaff. 

Fal.  Poins!  Poins,  and  be  hang'd !  Poins! 
P.  Hen.  Peace,  ye  fat-kidney'd  rafcal ;   What  a 
brawling  doll  thou  keep? 
Fal.  Where's  Poins,  Hal  ? 

^ Homo  is  a  common  name  &C.J  Gadshill  had  promifed  as  lie 

was  a  true  man;  the  Chamberlain  wills  him  to  promife  rather  as  a 
Jal/e  thief;  to  which  Gadshill  anfwers,  that  though  he  might  have 
reafon  to  change  the  word  tme,  he  might  have  fpared  man,  for 
homo  is  a  name  common  to  all  men,  and  among  others  to  thieves. 

JOHNSOK* 

This  is  a  quotation  from  the  Accidence,  and  I  believe  is  not 
the  only  one  from  that  book,  which,  therefore,  Mr.  Capell  fhould 
have  added  to  his  Shakfperiana.    Lort. 

See  Vol.  IV.  p.  473,  n.  2  ;  p.  497,  n.  4.  and  Vol.  VI.  p.  419, 
n.  4.     Ma  LONE. 

5  like  a  gumm' d  velvetJ]  This  allufton  we  often  meet  with 

in  the  old  comedies.  So,  in  The  Malcontent  y  1604:  "I'll  come 
among  you,  like  ^«  into  taffata,  iofret,/rct^*'    Steevens. 
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P.  Hen.  He  is  walk'd  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill ; 
1*11  go  feek  him.  [Pretends  tofeek  Poins. 

Fal.  I  am  accurft  to  rob  in  that  thief's  com- 
j :  the  rafcal  hath  removed  my  horfc,  and  tied 
im  I  know  not  where.  If  I  travel  but  fou|:Jbot 
by  the  {quire  ^  further  afootTTJhall  break  my  wind. 
Well,  1  doubt  not  but  to  die  a  fair  death  for  all 
this,  if  I  'fcape  hanging  for  killing  that  rogue.  I 
have  forfworn  his  company  hourly  any  time  this 
two  and  twenty  years,  and  yet  I  am  bewitch'd  with 
the  rogue's  company.  If  the  rafcal  have  not  given 
me  medicines  to  make  me  love  him,'  I'll  be  hang'd ; 
it  could  not  be  elfe;  I  have  drunk  medicines.^ 
Poins! — Hal! — a  plague  upon  you  both! — Bar- 
dolph! — Peto! — I'll  ftarve,  ere  I'll  rob  a  foot  fur- 
ther. •    An  'twere  not  as  good  a  deed  as  drink,  to 

**  -  ■     four  foot  by  the  fauirc-— ]    The  thought  is  hamourous, 
id  alludes  to  his  bulk :  inunuating,  that  his  legs  being  four  foot 

afunder^  when  he  advanced  four  foot,  this^put  together  m^t  four 

feetfquare*     W  a  r  b  u  r  to  n  . 

I  am  in  doubt  whether  there  is  fo  much  humour  here  as  is  fuf- 
pedled  :  Four  foot  by  the  /quire  is  probably  no  more  than  four  foot 
by  a  ruU.     Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnfon  is  cenainly  right.  Bifhop  Corbet  fays  in  one  of 
his  poems : 

**  Somtt'welvefoQtbytbefquareJ*    Farmer. 

All  the  old  copies  read  by  the  fquire^  which  points  out  the  tty- 
mology—^quifrrf,  Fr.     The  fame  phrafe  occurs  in  TTfe  Winter's 

:Taie :  " not  the  worft  of  the  three,  but  jumps  twelve  foot 

atad  a  half  by  tbe/iuire."    Steevens. 
.  See  VoirvTp.  344,  n.  9.     Ma  lone. 

'  medicines  to  make  me  loFve  him,]    Alluding  to  the  vulgar 

notion  of  love-ponvder.    Johnson. 

So,  in  Othello  : 

*€  ^^  ig  corrupted 

**  By  fpells  and  medicines  bought  of  mountebanks." 

Steevens. 
•  — —  rob  a  foot  further.]    This  is  only  a  flight  error,  which 
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turn  true  man,  and  to  leave  thefe  rogues,  I  am  the 
verieft  varlet  that  ever  chew'd  with  a  tooth.  Eight 
yards  of  uneven  ground,  is  threefcore  and  ten  miles 
afoot  with  me;  and  the  ftony-hearted  villains  know 
it  well  enough :  A  plague  upon*t,  when  thieves  can- 
not be  true  to  one  another !  [Tbey  whijile.'\  Whew! 
— A  plague  upon  you  all !  Give  me  my  horfe,  you 
rogues ;  give  me  my  horfe,  and  be  hang'd. 

P.  Hen.  Peace,  ye  fat-guts !  lie  down ;  lay  thine 
ear  clofe  to  the  ground,  and  lift  if  thou  canft  hear 
the  tread  of  travellers. 

Pal.  Have  you  any  levers  to  lift  me  up  again, 
being  down  ?  'Sblood,  Til  not  bear  mine  own  flefti 
fo  far  afoot  again,  for  all  the  coin  in  thy  father's 
exchequer.  What  a  plague  mean  ye,  to  colt'  me 
thus  ? 

P.  Hen.  Thou  lieft,  thou  art  not  colted,  thou  ^rt 
uncolted. 

Pal.  I  pr'ythee,  good  prince  Hal,  help  me  to 
my  horfe;  good  king's  fon. 

P.  Hen.  Out, you  rogue!  ftiall  I  be  your  oftler? 

Pal.  Go,  hang  thyfelf  in  thy  own  heir-apparent 

yet  has  run  through  all  the  copies.  We  Hiould  read — rub  a  foot. 
So  we  now  fay — rub  on.     Johnson. 

Why  may  it  not  mean — /  nvill  not  go  afoot  further  to  rob  f 

Stbbvbns. 

9  to  colt  — ]    Is  to  fool,  to  trick  j  but  the  prince  taking  it 

in  another  fenfe,  oppofes   it  by  uncolt^  that  is,  unhorfe. 

Johnson. 

In  the  firft  of  thefe  fenfes  it  is  ufed  by  Nalhe,  in  Hteve  'witbyou 
to  Saffron  JVaiden,  &c,  1 506 :  "  His  mailer  fretting  and  chaffing 
to  be  thus  colteJ  of  both  ot  them,"  &c.  Again,  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  Lojal  Subjed:  "  What,  ^re  we  bobb'd  thus  flill  ?  colted 
and  carted?"  From  Decker's  Bell-man's  Night-H^alkes,  8cc.  161 6, 
it  appears  that  the  technical  term  for  any  inn-keeper  or  hackney* 
man  who  had  been  cheated  of  horfcs,  was  a  colt.    St e e  v  £  n s. 
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g Iters !  *  If  I  be  ta'en,  I'll  peach  for  thrd.  An  I 
ve  not  ballads  made  on  you  all^  and  fu^g  to  filthy 
tunes,  let  a  cup  of  fack  be  my  poifon :  *  When  a  jeft 
18  fo  forward^  and  afoot  too, — I  hate  it. 

Enter  Gadshill. 
Gads.  Stand. 

Fjl.  So  I  do,  againft  my  will. 
PoiNs.  O,  'tis  our  fetter :  I  know  his  voice. 

Enter  Bardolph. 

Bard.  What  news?* 

Gads.  Cafe  ye,  cafe  ye ;  on  with  your  vifors ; 
there's  money  of  the  king's  coming  down  the  hill; 
*tis  going  to  the  king's  exchequer. 

Fal.  You  lie,  you  rogue;  'tis  going  to  the  king's 
tavern. 

*  heir-apparevt  garters !'\  '*  He  may  hang  himfelf  in  his 

own  garters*'  is  a  proverb  in  Ray's  CoUcQion.     Steevens. 

^  An  I  hanje  not  ballads  made  on  you  ally  and  fung  to  Jilthytunes, 
let  a  cup  of  fack  be  my  poifon :]    So,  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece: 

**  Shall  have  thy  trefpafs  cited  up  in  rhymes, 

•*  And  fung  by  children  in  fucceeding  times." 
Again,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

•*  fancy  lidlors 

**  Will  catch  at  us  like  ftrumpcts,  TsAfcald  rhimers 

**  Ballad  us  o\it  o(  tune.'*    Malone. 
^  Bard.    ff^l?at  ne<ws?]     In  all   the   copies  that  I  have  fecn, 
Poins  is  made  to  fpeak  upon  the  entrance  of  Gadshill  thus: 

O,  V/V  otir  fetter;  I  inotu  his  *voice, — Bardolpl),  lubat  ne'ws? 
This  is  abfurd;  he  knows  Gadshill  to  be  the  fetter,  and  afks 
Bardolph  lubat  nenvs.  To  countenance  this  impropriety,  the  latter 
editions  have  made  Gadshill  and  Bardolph  enter  together,  but  the 
old  copies  bring  in  Gadshill  alone,  and  we  find  that  Falftaff,  who 
knew  their  ftations,  calls  to  Bardolph  among  others  for  his  horfc, 
but  not  to  Gadshill,  who  was  potted  at  a  diftancc.  Wc  (hould 
therefore  read : 

Poins.  O,  'tis  our  fetter,  &c. 

Bard.  U^jat  ne^sf 

G2iA%.  Cafe  je,  &c.    Johnson. 
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Gads.  There's  enough  to  make  us  all. 

Fal.  To  be  hang'd. 

P.  Hen.  Sirs,  you  four  fliall  front  them  in  the 
narrow  lane;  Ned  Poins,  and  I  will  walk  lower: 
if  they  'fcapc  from  your  encounter,  then  they  light 
on  us. 

Peto.  How  many  be  there  of  them  ? 

Gads.  Some  eight,  or  ten. 

Fal.  Zounds!  will  they  not  rob  us ? 

P.  Hen.  What,  a  coward,  fir  John  Paunch? 

Fal.  Indeed,  I  am  not  John  of  Gaunt,  your 
grandfather ;  but  yet  no  coward,  Hal. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  we  leave  that  to  the  proof. 

Poins.  Sirrah  Jack,  thy  horfe  (lands  behind  the 
hedge;  when  thou  need'ft  him,  there  thou  fhalt 
find  him.     Farewell,  and  fl:and  fafl:. 

Fal.  Now  cannot  I  fl:rike  him,  if  I  fliould  be 
hang'd. 

P.  Hen.  Ned,  where  are  our  difguifes  ? 
Poins.  Here,  hard  by;  ftand  clofe. 

\^Exeunt  P.  Henry  and  Poins. 
Fal.  Now,  my  mailers,  happy  man  be  his  dole,' 
fay  I ;  every  man  to  his  bufinefs. 


5  dole,']  The  portion  of  alms  diftributed  at  Lambeth  palace 

gate  is  at  this  day  called  the  dole.     In  Jonfon's  Alchemift,  bubtle 
charges  Face  with  perverting  his  matter's  charitable   intentions, 
by  felling  the  dole  b^r  to  aqua-fvit^e  men.    SirJ. Hawkins. 
So,  in  The  Coftly  IVfjore^  ^633: 

"  we  came  thinking 

•*  We  fliould  have  fome  dole  at  thebifliop's  funeral." 
Again : 

**  Go  to  the  back  gate,  and  you  fliall  have  doleJ* 

Stebvexs. 
See  Vol.  III.  p.  431*  n.  4.    Maloni. 
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Enter  Travellers. 

I  Trav.  Come,  neighbour;  the  boy  (hall  lead 
our  horfes  down  the  hill :  we'll  walk  afoot  a  while, 
and  eafe  our  legs. 

Thieves.  Stand. 

Trat.  Jefu  blefs  us ! 

Fal,  Strike;  down  with  them ;  cut  the  villains* 
throats :  Ah !  whorfon  caterpillars !  bacon-fed 
knaves!  they  hate  us  youth:  down  with  them; 
fleece  them. 

I  ^RAF.  O,  we  are  undone,  both  we  and  ours, 
for  ever. 

Fal.  Hang  ye,  gorbellied  ^  knaves ;  Are  yc  un- 
done? No,  ye  fat  chuffs; '  I  would,  your  ftore  were 

* gorhelUed — ]  i.  e.  fat  and  corpulent.    See  the  Gloflary 

to  Kennct's  Parochial  Antiquities. 

This  word  is  likewife  ufed  by  Sir  TTionaas  North  in  his  Tranfla- 
tion  of  Plutarch, 

Nalhc,  in  his  Ha*ve  wnith  you  to  Saffron-Walden,  1 596,  fays  :— 
«♦  O  'tis  an  unconfcionablc  jwr^^//*f^  volume,  bigger  bulk'd  than 
a  Dutch  hoy^  and  far  more  boiflerous  and  cumberiome  than  a  payre 
of  SwifTers  omnipotent  galeaze  breeches."  Aeain,  in  The  IVeakeft 
goes  to  the  Wall^  1600:  "  What  arc  thefc  thick-flcinn'd,  heavy- 
purs'd, gorhellied churles  mad ?'*    Steevens. 

'  ye  fat  chuffs ;]  This  term  of  contempt  is  always  applied 

to  rich  and  avaricious  people.     So,  in  The  Mu/es'  Looking  Glajs^ 
1638: 

"  .         the  chujfs  crowns, 

**  Imprifon'd  in  his  rufty  cheft,"  5fc. 
The  derivation  of  the  word  is  faid  to  be  uncertain.     Perhaps  it  is 
a  corruption  of  chough,  a  thievifh  bird  that  colleds  his  prey  on  the 
fea-fhore.     So,  inQYi^xLC^i's  Affemble  of  Foules: 

'*  The  thief  the  chough,  and  eke  the  chatt'ring  pie." 
Sir  W.  D'Avenant,  in  his  Juft  Italian,   1630,   has  the  fame 
term: 

'*  They're  rich  choughs,  they've  ftore 

•*  Of  villages  and  plough'd  earth," 
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here!   On,  bacons,  on!    What,  ye  knaves?  young 
men  muft  live:  You  are  grand-jurors  are  ye?  We'll 
jure  ye,  i'faith. 
[Exeunt  Falstaff,  &c.  driving  the  Travellers  out. 

Re-enter  Prince  Henry  and  Poins. 

P.  Hen.  The  thieves  have  bound  the  true  men :  • 
Now  could  thou  and  I  rob  the  thieves,  and  go  mer- 
rily to  London,  it  would  be  argument  for  a  week,* 
laughter  for  a  month,  and  a  good  jeft  for  ever. 

Poins.  Stand  clofe,  I  hear  them  coming. 


And  Sir  Epicure  Mammon,   in  Thf  Alchemift,  being  alked  who 
had  robb'd  him,  anfwers,   *•  a  kind  of  choughs^  fir." 

Steevens. 

The  name  of  the  Cornifh  bird  is  pronounced  by  the  natives 

€hvw.     Chuff  is  the  fame  word  with  cuff^  both  fignifying  a  clown, 

and  being  in  all  probability  derived  from  a  Saxon  word  of  the 

latter  foimd.     Ritson. 

* the  true  men :]  In  the  old  plays  a  true  man  is  always  fct 

in  oppofition  to  a  thief.    So,  in  the  ancient  Morality  called  Hycke 
Scomer,  bl,  1.  no  date : 

'<  And  when  me  lift  to  hang  a  true  man 

**  Theves  I  can  help  out  of  pryfon,'* 
Again,  in  The  Four  Prentices  of  London^  l6i  5 : 

"  Now,  true  maui  try  if  thou  can'ft  rob  a  thief* 
Again: 

**  Sweet  wench,  embrace  a  true  man,  fcom  a  thief 
See  Vol.  IV.  p.  325,  n.  5.    Steevens. 

9  ——argument^  a  nveek^']    Arrument  is  fubjedl  matter  for 
converfation  or  a  drama.    So,  in  the  Second  Part  of  this  play : 
**  For  all  my  part  has  been  but  as  a  fcene 
**  Ading  that  argument.** 
Mr.  M.  Mafon  adopts  the  former  of  theie  meanings,  and  adds, 
in  fupport  of  his  opinion,  a  pafTage  from  Much  ado  about  Nothing, 
where  Don  Pedro  fays  to  Benedick,  [Vol,  IV.  p.  412.] 

*'  if  ever  thou  doft  fall  from  this  faith,  thou  wilt  prove  • 

notable  argument.**    Stbevens. 
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Re-^nter  Thieves. 

Fal.  Come,  my  mailers,  let  us  fhare,  and  then 
to  horfe  before  day.  An  the  prince  and  Poins  be 
not  two  arrant  cowards,  there's  no  equity  ftirring : 
there's  no  more  valour  in  that  Poins,  than  in  a  wild 
duck. 

P.  Hen.  Your  money.      [Rujbing  out  upon  them. 
Poins.  Villains! 

[As  tbey  arejbaring^  the  Prince  and  Poins  fet 
upon  them.     Falstaff,  after  a  blow  or  two, 
and  the  reft^  run  away^  leaving  their  booty 
behind  theni.] 
P.  Hen.  Got  with  much  eafe.    Now  merrily  to 
horfe: 
The  thieves  arc  fcatter'd,  and  poflefs'd  with  fear 
So  ftrangly,  that  they  dare  not  meet  each  other; 
Each  takes  his  fellow  for  an  officer.* 
Away,  good  Ned.     FalftafF  fweats  to  death. 
And  lards  the  lean  earth  ^  as  he  walks  along : 
Wer't  not  for  laughing,  I  fhould  pity  him. 

Poins.  How  the  rogue  roar'd !  [Exeunt. 


*  Each  takes  his  felkiu  for  an  eficen]  The  fame  thoaght^  a  little 
varied,  occurs  again  in  K.  Henry  VI.  Part  III : 

«'  The  thief  doth  fear  each  bafli  an  officer.''    Stebybms. 

9  Attd\zxdi%  the  Uan  earth o^]     So,  in  K.  Henry  V: 
*'  In  which  array,  brave  foldier,  doth  he  lie 
*•  Larding  the  plain.*'     Stb EVENS. 
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SCENE     III. 

Warkworth.     A  Room  in  the  Caftle. 

Enter  Hotspur,  reading  a  letter.^ 

But^  for  mine  own  part^  my  lord,  I  could  he 

well  contented  to  be  there,  in  refpeSl  of  the  love  I  bear 
your  houfe. — He  could  be  contented, — Why  is  he 
not  then?  In  refpeft  of  the  love  he  bears  our 
houfe: — he  Ihows  in  this,  he  loves  his  own  barn 
better  than  he  loves  our  houfe.  Let  me  fee  Tome 
more.  The  purpofe  you  undertake,  is  dangerous ; — 
Why,  that's  certain;  'tis  dangerous  to  take  a  cold, 
to  fleep,  to  drink :  but  I  tell  you,  my  lord  fool,  out 
of  this  nettle,  danger,  we  pluck  this  flower^  fafety. 
The  purpofe  you  undertake,  is  dangerous ;  the  friends 
you  have  named,  uncertain  i  the  time  itfelf  unforted\ 
and  your  whole  plot  too  light,  for  the  counterpoife  of 
fo  great  an  opposition. — Say  you  fo,  fay  you  fo?  I 
fay  unto  you  again,  you  are  a  Ihallow  cowardly 
hind,  and  you  lie.  What  a  lack-.brain  is  this?  By 
the  Lord,  our  plot  is  a  good  plot  as  ever  was 
laid;  our  friends  true  and  conftant:  a  good  plot, 
good  friends,  and  full  of  expcdtation:  an  excellent 
plot,  very  good  friends.  What  a  frofty-fpirited 
rogue  is  this  ?  Why,  my  lord  of  York '  commends 
the  plot,   and  the  general  courfe  of  the  adion* 

*  Enter  Hotfpur^  reading  a  tetter.^    This  letter  was  from  George 
Dunbar^  Earl  of  March,  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  Edwards's  MS.  Notes. 
I  ^^.^.^my  lord  of  York — ]  Richard  Scroop,  Archbifliop  of  York. 

Stkevbns. 

Vol.  VIII.  F  f 
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'Zounds,  an  I  were  now  by  this  rafcal,  I  could 
brain  him  with  his  lady's  fan/  Is  there  not  my 
father,  my  uncle,  and  myfelf?  lord  Edmund  Mor- 
timer, my  lord  of  York,  and  Owen  Glendower? 
Is  there  not,  befides,  the  Douglas?  Have  I  not  all 
their  letters,  to  meet  me  in  arms  by  the  ninth  of 
the  next  month  ?  and  are  they  not,  fbme  of  them, 
fet  forward  already?  What  a  pagan  rafcal  is  this? 
an  infidel?  Ha!  you  (hall  fee  now,, in  very  fin- 
cerity  of  fear  and  cold,  heart,  will  he  to  the  king, 
and  lay  open  all  our  proceedings.  O,  I  could  di- 
^de  myfelf,  and  go  to  buffets,  for  moving  fuch  a 
difh  of  fkimm'd  milk  with  fo  honourablean  a&ion! 
Hang  him !  let  him  tell  the  king :  We  are  prepared : 
I  will  fet  forward  to-night. 


4 /  could  brain  him  ivitb  hit  Imiff  fmi.'\    Mr.  Edwards 

obferves  in  his  Canms  ofCrUici/m,  **  that  die  ladies  in  our  author's 
time  wore  fans  made  of  feathers."  See  Ben  Jonfon's  Eveiy  Man 
out  of  his  Humour,  A^  II.  fc.  ii: 

**  This/eatber  grew  in  her  fwect/an  fomctimeSj  tho'  now  it  be 
my  poor  fortune  to  wear  it." 

So  again,  in  Cynthia's  Revels,  Aft  III.  fc.  iv : 

"  ior  a  garter, 

«*  Or  the  \tzSt  feather  in  her  bounteous/rar." 
Again,  as  Mr.  Whalley   obferves  to  me,   in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  IVit  at  federal  Weapons^  Ad  V : 

"  Wer't  not  better 

**  Your  head  were  broke  with  the  handle  of  a  fan  .^" 
See  the  wooden  cut  in  a  note  on  a  paflage  in  The  Merry  Wiveg 
of  Wind/or^  Adl  II.  fc.  ii.  and  the  figure  o\  Margturite  de  France^ 
Duchejfe  de  Sa'voie,  in  the  fifth  vol.  of  Montfaucon's  Monarcbie  de 
France.     Plate  XI.     Steevkns. 

This  pafTage  ought  to  be  a  memento  to  all  commentaton,  not  to 
be  too  pofitive  about  the  cufloms  of  former  ages.  Mr.  Edwards 
has  laughed  unmercifully  at  Dr.  Warburton  for  fuppofing  that 
Hotfpur  meant  to  brain  the  Earl  of  March  with  the  handle  of  his 
lady's  fan,  inftcad  .of  the  feathers  of  it.  The  lines  quoted  by  Mr. 
Whalley  (hew  that  the  fuppofition^  was  not  fo  wild  a  one  as  Mr. 
£dwards  foppofed.    Malone. 
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Enter  Lady  Percy. 

How  now,  Kate?^  I  muft  leave  you  within  thefc 
two  hours. 
Lady.  O  my  good  lord,  why  are  you  thus  alone  ? 
For  what  offence  have  I,  this  fortnight,  been 
A  banilh'd  woman  from  my  Harry's  bed  ? 
Tell  me,  fweet  lord,  what  is't  that  takes  from  thee 
Thy  ftomach,  pleafure,  and  thy  golden  fleep?^ 
Why  doft  thou  bend  thine  eyes  upon  the  earth ; 
And  ftart  fo  often  when  thou  fit'ft  alone  ? 
Why  haft  thou  loft  the  frefti  blood  in  thy  cheeks ; 


'  H(nv  ntnv,  Kate?]  Shakfpeare  either  miflook  the  name  of 
Hotfpur's  wife,  (whicn  was  not  Katharine^  but  Elizabeth ^)  or  elfe 
defignedly  changed  it,  out  of  the  remarkable  fondnefs  he  feems 
to  have  had  for  the  familiar  appellation  of  Kate,  which  he  is  never 
weary  of  repeating,  when  he  has  once  introduced  it;  as  in  this 
fcene,  the  fcene  of  Katharine  and  Petruchio,  and  the  court  (hip 
between  King  Henry  V.  and  the  French  Prince/s.  The  wife  of 
Hotfpur  was  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Mortimer,  fifter  to  Roger  Earl  of 
March,  and  aunt  to  Edmund  Earl  of  March,  who  is  introduced  in 
this  play  by  the  name  of  Lord  Mortimer.     St£even8. 

The  iifter  of  Roger  Earl  of  March,  according  to  Htll,  was  called 
Eleanor:  *«  Thb  Edmonde  was  fonne  to  Erie  Roger, — which 
Edmonde  at  King  Richarde's  going  into  Ireland  was  proclaimed 
heire  apparent  to  the  realme;  whofe  aunt,  called  Elinor,  this  lord 
Henry  Percy  had  married."  Chron.  fol.  20.  So  alfo  Holin(hed. 
But  both  thefe  hiflorians  were  miftaken,  for  her  chriftian  name 
undoubtedly  was  Elizabeth.     Ma  lone. 

6  golden  pep ?^      So,  in  Hall's  Chronicle,    Richard  III; 

" he  needed  now  no  more  once  for  that  caufc  eyther  to  wake, 

or  breake  hys  golden Jleefe.**    Hbnd erson. 

The  various  epithets,  borrowed  from  the  qualities  of  metals, 
which  have  been  bellowed  onjleep,  may  ferve  to  (how  how  vaguely 
words  are  applied  in  poetry.  In  the  line  before  us,  fleep  is  called 
golden,  and  in  K.  Richard  III.  we  have  "  leaden  flumber."  But  in 
Virgil  it  is  '*/erreus  fomnus ;"  while  Homer  terms  flccp  brazen,  or 
more  ftriftly  copper,  x»^^^  ««''•«•     Ho  l  t  Wh  i  t  e  . 

F  f  2 
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And  given  my  treafures,'  and  my  rights  of  thee. 
To  thick-ey'd  mufmg,  and  curs'd  melancholy  ? 
In  thy  faint  flumbers,  I  by  thee  have  watch'd. 
And  heard  thee  murmur  tales  of  iron  wars : 
Speak  terms  of  manage  to  thy  bounding  fteed ; 
Cry,  Courage! — to  the  field!  And  thou  haft  talk'd 
Of  fallies,  and  retires ;  •  of  trenches,  tents. 
Of  palifadoes,  frontiers,^  parapets ; 
Of  bafililks,*  of  cannon,  culverin; 

'  And  given  my  treafures,]     So,  in  Othello  : 

n**  To  pour  our  treafures  into  foreign  laps."    Malonb* 

•  and  retires;]     Retires  are  retreats.      So,   in  Drayton's 

Folyolbion,  fong  lo:    **  ■        their  fecret  fafc  retire.*'    Again,  in 

Holinfhed,  p.  960 :  ** the  Frenchmen's  flight,  (for  manie  fo 

termed  their  fuddcn  retire ^Y'  &c.     Stbbvens, 

9  . frontiers f']     Yox  frontiers.  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  and  after 

him  Dr.  Warburton,  read  very  plaufibly— ^rr/>rj.    Johnsoit. 

Plaufible  as  this  is,  it  is  apparently  erroneous,  and  therefore 
unnecelTar}'.  Frontiers  formerly  meant  not  only  the  bounds  of  dif> 
fcrent  territories,  but  alfo  xht  forts  built  along,  or  near  thofe  limits. 
In  Ivcs*s  PraSice  of  Fortification,  printed  in  1580,  p.  i,  it  is  faid: 
•*  A  forte  not  placed  where  it  were  needful,  might  fkanlly  be  ac- 
counted ioT  frontier  J'  Again,  p.  21  :  "In  the  f-ontiers  made  by 
the  late  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  divers  of  their  walles  having 

fiven  way,"  &c.  P.  34:  "It  (hall  not  be  neceflary  to  make  the 
ulwarkes  in  townes  fo  great  as  thofe  in  royall  frontiers.  P.  40  : 
«*  When  as  any  open  towne  or  other  inhabited  place  is  to  be  forti- 
fied, whether  the  fame  be  to  be  made  a  royal  frontier,  or  to  be 
meanly  defended,"  &c.  This  account  of  the  word  will,  I  hope, 
be  thought  fufficient.    Stebvens. 

So,  in  Notes  from  Black  fryers,  by  H.  Fltzgcoffcry,  1617  : 
**  He'll  tell  of  bafiiiiks,  trenches,  and  retires, 
*'  Of  palifadoes,  parapets,  yfip»//rrx."     Malonb. 

>  Of  bafililks,]  A  bnfilijk  is  a  cannon  of  a  particular  kind.  So, 
in  Ram  Alley,  161 1  : 

"  My  cannons,  demi-cannons,  bafilifis,'*  &c. 
Again,  in  The  Djt^^^'i/'s  Chnrtcr,  1 607  : 

** are  ihijfe  two  bafiUJks 

**  Already  mounted  on  their  carriages  ?" 

Again,  in  Holinflicd,    p.  816:    " (cttine  his  bafilijkes  and 

other  cannon  in  the  mouth  of  the  baie."    See  likewife  Holinfhed'i 
De/cription  of  England,  p.  1 98,  1 99,     St E E V  E NS. 
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Of  prifoners'  ranfom,  and  of  foldiers  flain. 
And  all  the  'currents  *  of  a  heady  fight. 
Thy  fpirit  within  thee  hath  been  fo  at  war. 
And  thus  hath  fo  beftir'd  thee  in  thy  fleep. 
That  beads  of  fweat  *  have  flood  upon  thy  brow. 
Like  bubbles  in  a  late-difturbed  ftream : 
And  in  thy  face  ftrange  motions  have  appeared. 
Such  as  we  fee  when  men  reftrain  their  breath 
On  fome  great  fudden  hafte.^  O,  what  portents  are 

thefe  ? 
Some  heavy  bufinefs  hath  my  lord  in  hand. 
And  I  muft  know  it,  elfe  he  loves  me  not. 

Hot.  What,  ho!   is  Gilliams  with  the  packet 
gone? 

EnUr  Servant. 

StiRr.  He  is,  my  lord,  an  hour  ago.^ 

Hot.  Hath  Butler  brought  thofe  horfes  from  the 

IherifF? 
SERr.  One  horfe,  my  lord,  he  brought  even  now* 
Hot.  What  horfe  ?  a  roan,  a  crop-ear,  is  it  not  ? 


^  Afidallthe  'currents — •]  i.  c.  the  occurrences.   In  old  language 
9ccurrent  was  ufcd  inflead  of  occurrence.     Ma  lone. 
4  That  beads  of  five  at  ^^l     So,  in  Julius  Ca/ar: 

**  ^— . mine  eyes, 

"  Seeing  thofe  beads  of  forrow  ftand  in  thine, 
"  Began  to  water."     Malone. 
i  On  fome  great  fudden  bafte.']  TThe  c^ixhtX^fudJen,  which  over- 
loads the  vcrfe,  may  be  juftly  fufpcded  as  an  interpolation. 

Steevsns. 

6  He  is,  my  lord,  an  hour  ago.^     I  fuppofe,  our  author  wrote: 
He  is,  my  lord,  above  an  hour  ago. 
The  verfe  is  otherwife  defe^ive :  as  is  the  Servant's  next  reply, 
which  originally  might  have  run  thus : 

••  One  horfe,  my  lord,  he  brought  but  even  now." 

Stbevems, 

F  f  3 
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Serp''.  It  is,  my  lord, 

Hor.  That  roan  (hall  be  my  throne. 

Well,  I  will  back  him  ftraight :  O  efperance  /^ — 
Bid  Butler  lead  him  forth  into  the  park. 

{Exit  Servant. 

Lady.  But  hear  you,  my  lord. 

Hor.  What  fay'ft,  my  lady  ?* 

Lady.  What  is  it  carries  you  away? 

Hor.  My  horfe^* 

My  love,  my  horfe. 

Lady.                     Out,  you  mad-headed  ape! 
A  weafel  hath  not  fuch  a  deal  of  fpleen. 
As  you  are  tofs'd  with.     In  faith, 
1*11  know  your  bulinefs,  Harry,  that  I  will. 
I  fear,  my  brother  Mortimer  doth  ftir 
About  his  title ;  and  hath  fent  for  you. 
To  line  his  cnterprize :  *  But  if  you  go 

Hor.  So  far  afoot,  I  Ihall  be  weary,  love. 

Lady.  Come,  come,  you  paraquito,  anfwer  mc 
Direcflly  to  this  queftion  that  I  afk. 
In  faith.  Til  break  thy  little  finger,  Harry,^ 
An  if  thou  wilt  not  tell  me  all  things  true. 


^ efperance !^     This  was  the  motto  of  the  Percy  family. 

Malone. 
*  What  fafjl,  my  lady  ?\     Old  copies— What  fay'ft  thou^  my 
lady?     Steevens. 

^  My  horfe ^     Old  copies — Why^  my  horfe.     Steevens. 

^  To  line  kis  enterprise ;]    So,  in  Macbeth  : 

'*  did  lifte  the  rebel 

"  With  hidden  help  and  vantage."    Steevens. 

ril  break  thy  iil  tie  finger,  Harry,']   This  token  of  amorous 


dalliance  anpearcth  to  be  of  a  very  ancient  date ;  being  mentioned 
in  Fenton's  Tra^kal  Difcourfes^  ^579*  '*  Whereupon,  I  think,  no 
fort  of  kyflcs  or  I'ollyes  in  love  were  forgotten,  no  kynd  of  crampe, 
nor  pinching  by  the  little  finger.^*     A  M  N  S  R  • 
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Hot.  Away, 
Away,  you  trifler! — Love? — I  love  thee  not,^ 
I  care  not  for  thee,  Kate :  this  is  no  world. 
To  play  with  mammets,'  and  to  tilt  with  lips :         6v 

See  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

•*  TTic  ftroke  of  death  is  as  ii  lover^s  pinch, 
"  iVbicb hurts,  andiidefired."     Malone. 
*  Hot.  A*way, 
Anvay^  you  trifler  f^^Lave  f — I  love  thee  not^     This  I  think 
would  be  better  thus : 

Hot*  Anvay,  you  trifler  / 
Lady*  Love/ 
Hot.  /  love  thee  not, 
This  is  no  nvorld^  Sec.    Johnson* 
The  alteration  propofed  by  Dr.  Johnfon  fecms  unneceflary.    The 
paiTa^,  as  now  regulated »  appears  to  me  perfe^y  clear. — ^llie  fiift 
love  is  not  a  fubftantive,  but  a  verb : 

love  [thee  ?] — /  love  thee  not, 

Hotfpur's  mind  being  intent  on  other  thin^,  his  anfwers  are  irre« 
eular.  He  has  been  mufmg,  and  now  replies  to  what  lady  Percy 
had  {zidi  fome  time  before: 

''  Some  heavy  bufinefs  hath  my  lord  in  hand» 
"  And  I  muft  know  it, — el/e  he  loves  me  not." 
In  a  fubfequent  fcene  this  diftinguifhine  trait  of  his  charafler  it 
particularly  mentioned  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  his  defcriptioa 
of  a  converfation  between  Hotfpur  and  lady  Percy :  **  O  my/nveet 
Harry ^  (fays  flie,)  hyw  many  haft  thou  kill* d  to-day  ?  Give  my  roam 
hor/e  a  drench,  (fays  he,  and  dSi(vfexs,)-^/ome fmrteea, — AN  HOUK 
AFTER.    Malone. 

'  mammets,']  Puppets.     Johnson. 

So  Stubbs,  fpeaking  of  ladies  dreft  in  the  fafliion,  fays :  "  they 
are  not  natural,  but  artificial  women,  not  women  of  flefh  and 
blood,  but  rather  puppets  or  mammets,  confiding  of  ragges  and 
clowts  compaft  together." 

So,  in  the  old  comedy  of  Every  Woman  in  her  Humour,  1 609 : 

*'  1  have  feen  the  city  of  new  Nineveh,  and  Julius  Caefar, 

a^ed  by  mammets."    Again,  in  the  ancient  romance  of  Virgilius, 

bl.  1.  no  date:  *' he  made  in  that  compace  all  the  guides 

that  we  call  manvmets  and  ydolles."  Mammet  is  perhaps  a  cor- 
ruption of  Mahomet.  Throughout  the  Englilh  tranilation  of  Marc9 
Paolo,  I C79,  Mahometans  and  other  worfhippers  of  idols  are  always 
called  mabomets  and  Mahmets.  Holinfhea's  Hiftory  of  England, 
p.  108,  fpeaks  «  of  mawmets  and  idols.''    This  laft  conjedtuxe  and 

Ff4 
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Wc  muft  have  bloody  nofcs,  and  crack'd  crowns/ 
And  pafs  them  current  too. — Gods  me,  my  horfe  !— 
What  fay'ft  thou,  Kate  ?  what  would'ft  thou  have 
with  me  ? 

Lady.  Do  you  not  love  me?  do  you  not,  in- 
deed ? 
Well,  do  not  then ;  for,  fince  you  love  me  not, 
I  will  not  love  myfelf.     Do  you  not  love  me  ? 
Nay,  tell  me,  if  you  fpeak  in  jeft,  or  no. 

Hot.  Come,  wilt  thou  fee  me  ride? 
And  when  I  am  o'horfe-back,  I  will  fwear 
I  love  thee  infinitely.     But  hark  you,  Kate ; 
I  muft  not  have  you  henceforth  queftion  me 
Whither  I  go,  nor  reafon  whereabout : 
Whither  I  muft,  I  muft ;  and,  to  conclude. 
This  evening  muft  I  leave  you,  gentle  Kate. 
I  know  you  wife ;  but  yet  no  further  wife. 
Than  Harry  Percy's  wife :  conftant  you  are ; 
But  yet  a  woman :  and  for  fecrecy. 
No  lady  clofer;  for  I  well  believe. 
Thou  wilt  not  utter  what  thou  doft  not  know ;  ^ 
And  fo  far  will  I  truft  thee,  gentle  Kate  ? 

quotation  is  from  Mr.  Toilet.  I  may  add,  that  Hamlet  feems  to 
have  the  fame  idea  when  he  tells  Ophelia,  that  **  he  could  interpret 
between  her  and  her  love,  if  he  faw  the  puppets  dally ing." 

Steevens. 

*  cracked  croons.  Sec  J]  Signifies  at  once  cracked  money ,  and  a 

hroken  bead.  Current  will  apply  to  both;  as  it  refers  to  money,  its 
fenfe  is  well  known ;  as  it  is  applied  to  a  broken  head,  it  infmuatcs 
that  a  foldicr's  wounds  entitle  him  to  univerfal  reception. 

Johnson. 

The  fame  quibble  occurs  in  Sir  John  Oldcaftle,  1600: 

**  ril  none  of  your  crack* d  French  crowns  ■  ■     ■ 

«*  King. 'So  crack' d  French  crowns!  I  hope  to  fee  more  cracked 
French  crowns  ere  long. 
«*  Prieft.  Thou  mean 'ft  of  Frenchmen's  crowns,*  Sec. 

Steevens, 

9  Tbw  wit  not  utter  what  thou  doft  not  know  i]  This  line  is  bor-. 
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Lady.  How!  fofar? 

Hor.  Not  an  inch  further.    But  hark  you,  Kate : 
Whither  I  go,  thither  (hall  you  go  too ; 
To*day  will  I  fet  forth,  to-morrow  you.— 
Will  this  content  you,  Kate  ? 

Lady.  It  mufl^  of  force. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE     IV. 

Eaftcheap.     A  Room  in  the  Boar's  Head  ^avern^ 

Enter  Prince  Henry  and  Poins. 

P.  Hen.  Ned,  pr'ythee,  come  out  of  that  fat 
room,  and  lend  me  thy  hand  to  laugh  a  little. 

rowed  from  a  proverbial  fentence :  '*  A  woman  conceals  what  (he 
knows  not. ' '     Sec  Ray's  Fronjerbs.     St e  e v e  k  s. 

So,  in  Nalhe's  Anatomie  ofAbfurditie,  1589:  '*  In  the  fame  place 
he  [Valerius]  faith,  quis  muliebri  garruUtati  aliquid  committit^  qtut 
illtti  folum  poteft  tacere  quod  ne/cii  ?  who  will  commit  any  thing 
to  a  woman's  tatling  trufl,  who  conceales  nothing  but  that  (he 
knows  not?"     Malone, 

^  Eaftcheap.  A  Room  in  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern,^  In  the  old 
anonymous  play  of  King  Henry  V.  Eaftcheap  is  the  place  where 
Henry  and  his  companions  meet :  "  Henry  5.  You  know  the  old 
taYcrn  in  Eajicheap;  there  is  good  wine."  Shakfpcare  has  hung 
up  a  (ign  for  them  that  he  faw  daily ;  for  the  Boar*s  bead  tavern 
was  very  near  Black-friars  play-houfe.  See  Stowe's  Survey ^  ^to. 
1 61 8,  p.  686.     Malone. 

This  fign  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  from  Henry  Wyndefore^  '459» 
38  Henry  VI.  See  Litters  of  the  Fafton  Family^  Vol.  I.  p.  i7^. 
The  writer  of  this  letter  was  one  of  Sir  John  Faftolf 's  houfehold* 

Sir  John  Faftolf,  (as  I  learn  from  Mr.  T.  WartonJ  was  in  his 
life-time  a  confiderable  benefador  to  Magdalen  college,  Oxford, 
for  which  his  name  is  commemorated  in  an  anniverfary  ipeech ;  and 
though  the  college  cannot  give  the  particulars  at  large,  the  Boar's 
Head  in  Soutb^ark^  (which  ftill  retains  that  name,  though  divided 
into  tenements,  yielding  i^^ol.  per  ann.)  and  Caldecot  manor  in 
.Suffolk,  were  part  of  t^  lands  &c.  be  beftowed«  Stbivevs. 
I 
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PoiNS.  Where  haft  been,  Hal  ? 

P.  Hen.  With  three  or  four  loggerheads,  amongft 
three  or  four  fcore  hogfheads.  I  have  founded  die 
very  bafe  ftring  of  humility.  Sirrah,  I  am  fwom 
brother  to  a  leafh  of  drawers ; '  and  can  call  them 
all  by  their  Chriftian  names,  as — Tom,  Dick,  and 
Francis.  They  take  it  already  upon  their  falvation, 
that,  though  I  be  but  prince  of  Wales,  yet  I  am 
the  king  of  courtefy ;  and  tell  me  flatly  I  am  no 
proud  Jack,  like  Falftaflf;  but  a  Corinthian,*  a  lad 
of  mettle,  a  good  boy, — by  the  Lord,  fo  they  call 
me ;  and  when  I  am  king  of  England,  I  (hall  com- 
mand all  the  good  lads  in  Eaftchcap.  They  call- 
drinking  deep,  dying  fcarlet :  and  when  you  breathe 
in  your  watering,^  they  cry — hem !  and  bid  you 
play  it  off. — To  conclude,  I  am  fo  good  a  pro* 
ficient  in  one  quarter  of  an  hour,  that  I  can  drink 

^  —  /  am  fwom  brother  to  a  Uajb  of  iraw€rs\\  AUading  to 
iktfratres  jurat i  in  the  ages  of  adventure.     So*  fays  Bardolph«  in 

King  Henry  V.  AA  II.  fc.  i:    " well  be  all  three  fworu 

brothers  to  France.''    See  note  on  this  paflage.     Steivens. 

♦ Corinthian,]  A  wcncher.     Johnson. 

This  cant  expreflion  is  common  in  old  plays.  So  Randolph*  ui 
The  Jealom  Lowers,  1632  : 

*'  let  him  nvench, 

••  Buy  me  all  Corinth  for  him." 
"  Non  cuivis  homini  contingit  adirc  Corinthunt," 
Again*  in  the  tragedy  of  Nero,  1653 : 

•*  Nor  us,  tho*  Romans*  Lais  will  refufe* 

•*  To  Corinth  any  man  may  go."    Ste  evens. 

*  —  <2»// wj&rtf  you  breathe  Sec  J]  A  certain  maxim  of  health 
attributed  to  the  fchool  of  Salerno,  may  prove  the  beft  comment 
on  this  paflTaee.  I  meet  with  a  fimilar  expreffion  in  a  MS.  play  of 
Timon  0/  Athens,  which*  from  the  hand- writing*  appears. to  be  at 
leaft  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Shakfpeare : 

**  we  alfo  do  enaft 

*«  That  all  hold  up  their  heads,  and  laugh  aloud ; 

•*  Drink  much  at  one  draught;  breathe  not  in  their  drink i 

**  That  none  go  out  to         ,"    Steevsns. 
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with  any  tinker  in  his  own  language  during  my 
life.  I  tell  thee,  Ned,  thou  haft  loft  much  honour, 
that  thou  wert  not  with  me  in  this  adtion.  But, 
fweet  Ned, — to  fweeten  which  name  of  Ned,  I  give 
thee  this  pennyworth  of  fugar,^  clapp'd  even  now 
into  my  hand  by  an  under-lkinker ;  ^  one  that  never 
fpake  other  Englifti  in  his  life,  than — Eight  JbiU 
lings  andfixpence,  and — Tou  are  welcome;  with  this 
flirill  addition, — Anon^  anon,  fir!  Score  a  pint  of 
haftard  in  the  Half^moon,  or  fo.  But,  Ned,  to  drive 
away  the  time  till  Falftaff  come,  I  pr'y thee,  do  thou 


^ this  pennyworth  rf  fugar^  It  appears  from  the  following 

paflage  in  Look  ahwtjou^  1600,  and  fome  others,  that  the  drawers 
kept  fuear  folded  np  in  papers,  ready  to  be  delivered  to  thofe 
who  called  for  iack : 

** but  do  you  hear? 

**  Bringy«rfar  in  *white  paper ^  not  in  brown." 
lehtperhs 


Shakfpeare  might  perhaps  allude  to  a  cuftom  mentioned  by  Deckar 
in  The  QuVs  Horn  Book,  1 609 :  '*  Enquire  what  gallants  itip  in  the 
next  roome,  and  if  they  be  any  of  your  acquaintance,  do  not  yoa 
(after  the  cityfajhion)  fend  them  in  a  pottle  of  wine,  and  jour  name 
jfweetened  in  ttwo  pittiful  papers  of  fugar^  with  fome  filthy  apologic 
cram'd  into  the  mouth  of  a  drawer,  &c.  Steevens* 
Seep.  581,  n*  2.    Malone. 

7  vnder-jkinhr  \\     A  tapfter;  an  onder-drawen     Skini  ig 

drink,  and  zjkinker  is  one  thatferves  drink  at  table^     JoHNSON. 

Schenken,  Dutch,  is  to  fill  a  glafs  or  cup;  ^nA  fcbenker  is  a  cap- 
bearer,  one  that  waits  at  table  to  fill  the  glafles.  An  under-jkinker 
is  theref3re,  as  Dr,  Johnfon  has  explained  it,  an  wtder-dnnver. 

Steevens. 
Giles  Fletcher,  in  his  Ruffe  Commonwealth,  iC9i»p*  I5>  fpeaking 
of  a  town  built  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Moflcoa,  Dy  Bafillus  the  em- 
peror, for  a  earrifon  of  foldiers,  fays :  " to  whom  he  gave 

privilege  to  drinke  mead  and  beer  at  the  drye  or  prohibited  times, 
when  other  Ruffes  may  drinke  nothing  but  water ;  and  for  that 
caufe  called  this  new  citie  by  the  name  of  Naloi,  that  is,  Jkink  or 
poure  in,** 

So,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Poetafler,  Aft  IV.  fc.  v: 

**  Alb.  Ill  ply  the  table  with  neftar,  and  make  'em  friends. 
<*  Her.  Heaven  is  like  to  have  but  a  Isms  feinker,'* 

Reed. 
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Hand  in  fome  by-room,  while  I  queftion  my  puny 
drawer,  to  what  end  he  gave  me  the  fugar ;  and  do 
thou  never  leave  calling — Francis,  that  his  tale  to 
me  may  be  nothing  but — ^anon.  Step  afide,  and 
I'll  fhow  thee  a  precedent. 

PoJNS.  Francis! 

P.  Hen.  Thou  art  pcrfed. 

PoiNS.  Francis !  [Exit  Poins. 

Enter  Francis.' 

Fran.  Anon,  anon,  fir. — Look  down  into  the 
Ponjegranate,'  Ralph. 

jP.  Hen.  Come  hither,  Francis. 

Fran.  My  lord. 

P.  Hen.  How  long  haft  thou  to  ferve,  Francis  ? 

Fran.  Forfooth,  five  year,  and  as  much  as  to— 

PojNS.  [ff^itbin.]  Francis. 

Fran.  Anon,  anon,  fir. 

P.  Hen.  Five  years !  by*rlady,  a  long  leafe  for 
the  clicking  of  pewter.  But,  Francis,  darcft  thou 
be  fo  valiant,  as  to  play  the  coward  with  thy  in- 
denture, and  (how  it  a  fair  pair  of  heels,  and  run 
from  it? 

Fran.  O  lord,  fir!  TU  be  fworn  upon  all  the 
books  in  England,  I  could  find  in  my  heart — 

PojNS.  [lVitbin.'\  Francis ! 

•  EnUr  Francis.]  This  fcene,  helped  by  the  diftraftion  of  the 
drawer,  and  grimaces  of  the  prince^  may  entertain  upon  the  ftage, 
but  affords  not  much  delight  to  the  reader.  The  author  has  judi« 
ciouily  made  it  (hort.    Johnson. 

9  Look  down  into  the  Pomegranate,]  To  have  windows  or  loop* 
holes  looking  into  the  rooms  beneath  them»  was  anciently  a  general 
cuftom.    See  note  on  K.  Henry  Fill.  Ad  V.  fc.  ii*    Stee vje  ks. 
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Frak.  Anon,  anon,  fin 

P.  Hen.  How  old  art  thou,  Francis  ? 

Frjn.  Let  me  fee, — ^About  Michaelmas  next  I 
fhall  be— 

PoiNs.  [fVilbin.]  Francis! 

Frjn.  Anon,  fir. — Pray  you,  ftay  a  little,  my 
lord. 

P.  Hen.  Nay,  but  hark  you,  Francis :  For  the 
fugar  thou  gaveft  me, — 'twas  a  pennyworth,  was*t 
not  ? 

Fran.  O  lord,  fir !  I  would,  it  had  been  two. 
P.  Hen.  I  will  give  thee  for  it  a  thoufand  pound : 
afk  me  when  thou  wilt,  and  thou  (halt  have  it, 
PoiNS.  l^IVitbitt.']  Francis! 
Fran.  Anon,  anon. 

P.  Hen.  Anon,  Francis  ?  No,  Francis :  but  to- 
morrow, Francis;  or,  Francis,  on  Thurfday;  or, 
indeed,  Francis,  when  thou  wilt.     But,  Francis, — 

Fran.  My  lord? 

P.  Hen.  Wilt  thou  rob  this  leathern-jerkin,'chry- 
ftal-button,*  nott-pated,'  agat-ring,puke-fl:ocking,^ 

*^  Wilt  thou  rob  this  leathern-jerkin,  &c.]  The  priiicc  intends  to 
aik  the  drawer  whether  he  will  rob  his  mailer,  whom  he  denotes 
by  many  contemptuous  diflindions.    Johnson. 

*  chryftal'hutton^     It  appears  from  the  following  paflage 

in  Greene's  ^iffor  an  upftart  Courtier^  1620,  that  a  leather  jerkin 

with  chryJlaUhuttom  was  the  habit  of  a  panxm-hroker :  *' a 

black  ta^ta  doublet,  and  a  fpruce  leather  jerkin  with  chryftal  hut^ 
tons,  8cc,  I  enquired  of  what  occupation :  Marry,  fir,  quoth  he, 
SL  broker."     Steevens. 

'  — — —  nott-pateJ,]  It  (hould  be  printed  as  in  the  old  folios, 
— nott-pated.  So,  in  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales^  the  Yeman  is 
thus  defcribed : 

**  A  noit  head  had  he  with  a  brown  vifage." 

A  perfon  was  faid  to  be  nott-pated,  when  the  hair  was  cut  fhort 
and  round ;  Ray  fays  the  word  is  ftiil  ufed  in  Eflex,  for  foUed  or 
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caddis-garter,*   fmootb-tongue,  Spanifh-pouch, — 

Jkork.    Vide  Ray's  Colkakm^  p.    108.     Mordl's  Cbatuer,  8vo. 
p*  II.  vide  Jun.  Etym.  ad  verb.     Percy. 

So,  in  The  Widow*!  Tears ^  by  Chapman,  \6xzi 
**  your  notuheaded  country  gentleman." 

Again,  in  Stowe's  Annahfor  the  Year  1 535, 27th  of  Hennr  Vm : 
"  He  caufed  his  own  head  to  bee  polled,  and  from  thenceforth  his 
beard  to  bee  notted  and  no  more  (haven."  In  Barrett's  Alvearie, 
or  Quadruple  Diabnafy,  1*580,  to  notte  the  hair  is  the  fame  as  to 
ntfit.    Stbbvens* 

^  puke-fiochng^    In  Barrett's  AhearU,  or  ^adruple  Die* 

tioHaiy,  I  r8o,  a  puke  colour  is  explained  as  being  a  colour  oetween 
ruiiet  and  olack,  and  is  rendered  in  Latin  pullus. 

Again,  in  Drant's  tranflation  of  the  eighth  fatire  of  Horace^ 
1567: 

**  nigra  fuccindlam  vadere  palla." 

"  ytuckde  in/«fi^^  frocke." 

In  a  fmall  book  entitled.  The  Order  of  my  horde  Maior,  l^c. 
for  their  Meetings  and  Wearing  of  theyr  Apparel  throughout  the  Teere, 
printed  in  1 586 :  **  the  maior,  &c.  are  commanded  to  appeare  on 
Good  Fryday  in  their  penjoke  gownes^  and  without  their  chaynes 
and  typctes." 

Shelton,  in  his  tranflation  of  Don  ^ixofe,  p.  2.  fays:  "  the 
red  and  remnant  of  his  eflate  was  fpent  on  a  jerkme  of  fine  puke»" 
Edit.  1 61 2. 

In  Salmon's  Chjmift*s  Shop  laid  open,  there  is  a  receipt  to  make  a 
psJ^e  colour.  The  ingredients  are  the  vegetable  gall  and  a  large 
proportion  of  water ;  from  which  it  (hould  appear  that  the  colour 
was  grey. 

In  the  time  of  Shakfpeare  the  mofl  expenfive  filk  flockings 
were  worn;  and  in  King  Lear,  by  way  of  reproach,  an  attendant 
is  called  a  ^worfted-fiochng  knave.  So  that,  after  all,  perhaps  the 
word  puke  refers  to  the  quality  of  the  fluff  rather  than  to  the  colour. 

Steevens. 

Dugdale's  Wamuidjhire,  1730,  p.  406,  fpeaks  of  '*  a  gown  of 
black  puke.**  The  flatute  5  and  6  of  Edward  VI.  c.  vi.  mentions 
cloth  of  thefe  colours  "  puke,  brown-blue,  blacks."  Hence /iri^ 
feems  not  to  be  a  perfed  or  full  black,  but  it  might  be  a  niffet 
blue,  or  rather,  a  ruffet  black,  as  Mr.  Steevens  intimates  from 
Barrett's  Al<vearie.     To  l  l  e  t. 

If  Shelton  be  accurate,  as  I  think  he  is,  in  rendering  *velarte  by 
t*ke\  puke  mufl  fignify  rujfet  *wool  that  has  ne^ver  been  djed. 

HiNLBT. 
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Frjhm  O  lord,  fir,  who  do  you  mean  ? 

P.  Hen.  Why  then,  your  brown  baftard*  is  your 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  epithet  referred  to  the  dark  colour* 
Black  ftockings  are  now  worn,  as  they  probably  were  in  Shakfpeare's 
time,  by  perfons  of  inferior  condition,  on  a  principle  of  oeconomy. 

Malonb. 

5  cadJis-garter,']  Caddis  was,  I  believe,   a  kind  of  coarie 

ferret.  The  garters  of  Shakfpeare's  time  were- worn  in  fight,  ami 
confequently  were  expenfive.  He  who  would  fubmit  to  wear  a 
coarfer  fort,  was  probably  called  by  this  contemptuous  diilin^tion, 
which  I  meet  with  again  in  Glapthome's  frit  in  a  Conftable, 
1639: 

"  doft  hear, 

**  My  honeft  caddis-garters  f* 
This  is  an  addrefs  to  a  fervant.     Again,  in  Warres^  or  the  Peace 

is  broken :  ** fine  piecd  filke  ftockens  on  their  legs»  tyed  up 

fmoothly  with  caddis  garters ."     St e  e  v b  n s. 

"  At  this  day,  [aoout  the  year  1625]  fays  the  continuator  of 
Stowe's  Chronicle 9  men  of  mean  rank  weare  garters  and  fhoe-rofea 
of  more  than  five  pound  price  J*  In  a  note  on  Tnuelfth-l^ight^ 
Mr.  Stecvens  obferves  that  very  rich  garters  were  anciently  worn 
below  the  knee;  and  quotes  the  following;  lines  from  Warner's 
Albions  England^  1 602,  Book  IX.  c.  xlvii.  which  may  throw  a  lig^t 
on  the  following  paflage : 
•'  Then  wore  they 

"  Garters  of  lifies ;  but  now  of  filk,  fome  edged  deep  with 
gold." 

In  a  manufcript  Account-book  kept  by  Mr.  Philip  Henflowe^ 
ftep-fathcr  to  the  wife  of  Alleyn  the  player,  of  which  an  account 
is  given  in  Vol.  II.  is  the  following  article :  '<  Lent  unto  Thomas 
Hewode,  [the  dramatick  writer,]  the  i  of  feptembcr  1602,  to  bye 
him  a  pay  re  oifil*ver  garters,  ijs.  vid." 

Caddis  was  worfled  galloon.     Ma  lone. 

* br¥wn  bailard — ]    Baftard  was  a  kind  of  fweet  wine. 

The  prince  finding  the  waiter  not  able,  or  not  willing  to  undcrfland 
his  iniligadon,  puzzles  him  with  unconnected  prattle,  and  drives 
him  away.    Johnson. 

In  an  old  dramadck  piece,  entitled,  Wine^  Beer,  Ale,  and  Tobacco, 
the  fecond  edition,  1630,  Beer  fays  to  Wine : 

*'  Wine  i^ell  bom?  Did  not  every  man  call  you  baftard  but 
t'other  day?'' 

So  again,  in  The  Honeft  fVho/r,  a  comedy  by  Deckar,  1635  : 

"  What  wine  fent  they  for? 

**  Ro.  Bafiard  w/w ;  for  if  it  had  been  trucly  begotten,  it 
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only  drink:  for,  look  you,  Francis,  your  white 
canvas  doublet  will  fully :  in  Barbary,  fir,  it  can- 
not come  to  fo  much. 

Fran.  What,  fir? 

PoiNS.  [IViibin.'\  Francis! 

P.  Hen.  Away,  you  rogue ;  Doft  thou  not  hear 
them  call  ? 

[Here  they  both  call  bm\    the  drawer  Jiands 
amazed,  not  knowing  %vbicb  way  to  go. 

Enter  Vintner. 

FiNr.  What !  ftand^ft  thou  ftill,  and  hear'ft  fuch 
a  calling  ?  look  to  the  gucfts  within.  [Exit  Francis.] 

would  not  have  been  afham'd  to  come  in.  Here's  fixpence  to  pqr 
fcr  the  nnrfing  the  haftard'* 

Again»  in  The  Fmr  Maid  of  the  JVeJt,  \6yi : 

"  111  famiih  yoo  with  baftard,  white  or  bronvn,**  &C. 
In  die  ancient  metncal  romance  of  The  Sjubr  of  law  Degrt,  U. 
1.  nodate,  is  the  following  catalogue  of  wines: 

**  You  (hall  have  Kumney  and  Malmefyrtc, 

'*  Both  Ypocraflc  and  Vemaec  wync : 

**  Mountrofe,  and  wvne  of  Greke, 

**  Both  Algrade  and  kefpice  eke, 

"  Antioche  and  Baftarde, 

«•  Pyment  alfo  and  Gamarde: 

'«  Wyne  of  Greke  and  Mufcadcll, 

"  Both  Clare-Pymcnt  and  Rochell, 

**  The  rede  your  ftomach  to  defyc, 

••  And  potles  of  Ofey  fet  you  by."     Steeveks. 

Mai/tm  RuJ}i(jue^  tranflated  by  Markhara,  r6i6,  p.  635,  fa^f 

•*  fuch  wmes  are  called  mungrell^  or  baftard  v/vms^  which 

(betwixt  the  fwcet  and  aftringent  ones)  have  neither  manifeft 
fweetnefs,  nor  manifcft  ailri^ion,  but  indeed  participate  and  con* 
tain  in  them  both  qualities."     Tollet. 

Barrett,  however,  in  his  Ahearie^  or  ^adrupk  DiSHmtary^ 
1580,  fays,  that  ** baftarde  is  mufcadell,  fweet  wine."     Steevens. 

So  alfo  in  Stowe's  Annals^  867,  **  When  an  argofie  came  with 
Greek  and  Spanifli  wines,  viz,  mufcadel,  malmfcy,  fack,  and 
baftard,**  &c.     Malonb, 
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My  lord,  old  fir  John,  with  half  a  dozen  more,  arc 
at  the  door ;  Shall  I  let  them  in  ? 

P.  Hen.  Let  them  alone  awhile,  and  then  open 
the  door.  [Exii  Vintner.]  Poins ! 

Re-enter  Poins. 

Poins.  Anon,  anon,  fir. 

P.  Hen.  Sirrah,  Falftaff  and  the  reft  of  the 
thieves  are  at  the  door;  Shall  we  be  merry? 

Poins.  As  merry  as  crickets,  my  lad.  But  hark 
ye;  What  cunning  match  have  you  made  with  this 
jeft  of  the  drawer?  come,  what's  the  ilTue? 

P.  Hen.  I  am  now  of  all  humours,  that  have 
fhow'd  themfelves  humours,  fince  the  old  days  of 
goodman  Adam^  to  the  pupil  age  of  this  prefent 
twelve  o'clock  at  midnight.  [Reenter  Francis 
with  wine.]    What's  o'clock,  Francis? 

Frjn.  Anon,  anon,  fir. 

P.  Hen.  That  ever  this  fellow  Ihould  have  fewer 
words  than  a  parrot,  and  yet  the  fon  of  a  woman ! — 
His  induftry  is — up-ftairs,  and  down-ftairs;  his 
eloquence,  the  parcel .  of  a  reckoning.  I  am  not 
yet  of  Percy's  mind,'  the  Hot-fpur  of  the  north; 
he  that  kills  me  fome  fix  or  feven  dozen  of  Scots 
at  a  breakfaft,  wafhes  his  hands,  and  fays  to  his 
wife, — Fie  upon  this  quiet  life  !  I  want  work.     O  my 

^  /  am  not  jet  of  Percfs  minJ,]    The  drawer's  anfwer  had 

interrupted  the  prince's  train  of  difcourfc.  He  was  proceeding 
thus :  /  am  now  of  all  humours  that  have  Jhvwed  themfehes  humours  ; 

•/  am  not  yet  of  Percy's  mind\  that  is,  I  am  willing  to  indulge 

myfelf  in  gaiety  and  frolick,  and  try  all  the  varieties  of  hunxan 
life.  I  am  not  yet  of  Percy  s  mind, — ^who  thinks  all  the  time  loft  that 
is  not  fpent  in  bloodlhed,  forgets  decency  and  civility,  and  hai 
nothing  but  the  barren  talk  of  a  bruul  foldier.    Johnson, 

Vol.  VIII.  G  g 
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fweet  Harry ^  fays  flic,  htfuo  many  baft  ibou  hilPd  to^ 
day  ?  Give  my  roan  borfc  a  drencb,  fays  he ;  and  an- 
fwers.  Some  fourteen,  an  hour  after ;  a  trifle,  a  trifle. 
1  pr'ythee,  call  in  FalftafF;  I'll  play  Percy,  and 
that  damn'd  brawn  fliall  play  dame  Mortimer  his 
>vife.  Rivo,*  fays  the  drunkard.  Call  in  ribs,  call 
in  tallow, 

JE»/^r  Falstaff,  Gadshill,  Bardolph,  and  Peto* 

PoiNs.  Welcome,  Jack.  Where  haft  thou  been? 

FjiL.  A  plague  of  all  cowards,  I  fay,  and  a  ven- 
geance too !  marry,  and  amen ! — Give  me  a  cup  of 
lack,  boy. — Ere  I  lead  this  life  long,  PlI  few 
nether-ftocks,^  and  mend  them,  and  foot  them  too. 
A  plague  of  all  cowards ! — Give  me  a  cup  of  fack, 
rogue. — Is  there  no  virtue  extant  ?         [He  drinks. 

P.  Hen.  Didft  thou  never  fee  Titan  kifs  a  difti  of 
butter  ?  pitiful-hearted  Titan,  that  melted  at  the 


*     ■■     Rh.'o,]  This  was  perhaps  the  cant  of  the  Englifh  taverns* 

Johnson. 

This  conjedlure  Dr.  Farmer  has  fupported  hy  a  quotation  from 
Marlton: 

**  If  thou  art  fad  at  others'  fate, 
"  Rik;o,  drink  deep,  give  care  the  mate." 
I  find  the  fame  word  ufed  in  the  comedy  of  Blurt  Mafier  Cqa-^ 
ftahUy  1602: 

"  Yet  to  endear  ourfelves  to  thy  lean  acquaintance,  cry 

irh)o  ho!  laugh  and  be  fat,"  &c. 

Again,  in  Marfton's  What  you  nxiilU  1607  : 

*•  that  rubs  his  guts,  claps  his  paunch,  and  cries  rivo^*  Sec. 

Again:  *'  Rivo,  here's  good  juice,  frelh  borage,  boys."   Again: 
•*  Sing,  fmg,  or  ftay :  we'll  quaffe,  or  any  thing : 
"  -^/i/tf.  Saint  Mark!"     Steevens. 

9  nether'ftochy'\  Nether-ftoch  are  ftockings.    Sec  King  Lemr, 

Ad  II.  fc.  iv.    Steevens, 
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fweet  talc  of  the  fonP  if  thou  didft,  then  behold 
that  compound. 

«  DiJft  thou  never  fee  Titan  lift  a  dijh  of  butter?  pitiful-hearted 
Titan!  that  melted  at  the  fweet  tale  of  the  fon!]  The  ufual 
reading  has  hitherto  been-— /^  fiueet  tale  of  the  fun.  The 
piefent  change  will  be  accounted  for  in  the  courfe  of  the  following 
annotations.    Stbevins. 

All  that  wants  reftoring  is  a  parenthefis,  into  which  (pitiful" 
hearted  Titan  !)  (hould  be  put.  Fitiful-hearted  means  only  amorous^ 
which  was  Titan's  charader:  the  pronoun  that  refers  to  butter • 
The  heat  of  the  fun  is  fi^ratively  reprcfented  as  a  love-tale,  the 
poet  having  before  called  him  pitiful-hearted,  or  amorous. 

Warburton. 

The  fame  thought^  as  Dr.  Farmer  obferved  to  me,  is  found 
among  Turberville's  Epitaphs,  p.  142: 

*<  It  melts  as  butter  doth  againft  the  funne." 

The  reader,  who  inclii^es  to  Dr.  Warburton's  opinion,  will 
pleafe  to  furniih  himfdf  with  fome  proof  that  pitiful-hearted  was 
ever  ufed  to  fignify  amorous,  before  he  pronounces  this  learned 
critick's  emendation  to  be  juft. 

In  the  oldeft  copy,  the  contefted  part  of  the  pafifage  appears  thus : 

at  thefnueet  tale  ^the  fonnes. 

Our  author  might  have  written — pitiful-hearted  Titan,  ivho  melted 
at  the  fiveet  tale  of  his  fon,  i.  e.  of  Phaeton,  who,  by  a  plaufiblc 
ftory,  won  on  the  eafy  nature  of  his  father  fo  far,  as  to  obtain  from 
him  the  guidance  of  his  own  chariot  for  a  day. 

As  grofs  a  mythological  corruption,  as  the  foregoing  occurs  in 
Locrine,  1 59c : 

'*  T ne  arm-ftrong  offspring  of  the  doubted  knight, 
**  Stout  Hercules"  &c. 
Thus  all  the  copies,  ancient  and  modem.    But  I  (hould  not  hefi- 
tate  to  read — doubled  night,  i.  e.  the  night  lengthened  to  twice  its 
ufual  proportion,  while  Jupiter  pofleiled  himfelf  of  Alcmena;  a 
circumflance  with  which  every  fchool-boy  is  acquainted. 

Stbevbn«. 

I  have  followed  the  reading  of  the  original  copy  in  1 598,  re- 
jefting  only  the  double  eenitive,  for  it  reads — of  the  Jon's,  Sun, 
which  is  the  reading  of  the  folio,  derives  no  authority  from  its 
being  found  in  that  copv;  for  the  change  was  made  arbitrarily  in 
the  quarto  1604,  and  adopted  of  courfe  m  that  of  1608  and  161 5, 
from  the  latter  of  which  the  folio  was  printed ;  in  confequence  of 
which  the  accumulated  errors  of  the  five  preceding  cditiom  were 
incorporated  in  the  folio  copy  of  this  play. 

Gg  2 
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Fal.  You  rogue,  here's  lime  in  this  fack  too: 

Mr.  Theobald  TtA^s^iiiful-bearted  butter,  thai  melted  at  the 
/weet  tale  of  the  fun ;-— wnich  is  not  fo  abfurd  as — pitifuUhtarttd 
Titan,  that  melted  at  the  fweet.taU  of  the  fun, — ^but  yet  very  ex- 
ceptionable ;  for  what  is  the  meaning  of  butter  melting  at  a  talef 
or  what  idea  does  the  tale  of  the  fun  here  convey?  Dr.  Warburton, 
who,  with  Mr,  Theobald,  reads— y^ff,  has  extraded  fomc  fenfe 
from  the  paflage  by  placinig  the  words — «*  pitiful-hearted  Titan"  in 
a  parentheiis,  and  referring  the  word  that  to  butter \  but  then, 
befides  that  hisr  interpretation  pitiful-hearted,  which  he  fays  means 
amorous,  is  unauthorized  and  inadmiflible,  the  fame  objection  will 
lie  to  the  fentence  when  thus  regulated,  that  has  already  been  made 
to  the  reading  introduced  by  Mr.  Theobald. 

The  Prince  undoubtedly,  as  Mr.  Theobald  obferves,  by  the 
words  <<  Didfl  thou  never  fee  Titan  kifs  a  difh  of  butter?"  alludes 
to  Faldaff's  entering  in  a  great  heat,  **  his  fat  drippins;  with  the 
violence  of  his  motion,  as  butter  does  with  the  h^t  of  the  fun." 
Our  author  here,  as  in  many  other  places,  having  ftarted  an  idea, 
leaves  it,  and  goes  to  another  that  has  but  a  very  flight  connection 
with  the  former.  Thus  the  idea  of  batter  melted  by  Tiunt,  or  the 
^Mfty  fuggefls  to  him  the  idea  of  Titan^s  being  melted  or  foftened  by 
the  tale  of  his  fon,  Phaeton :  a  tale,  which  undoubtedly  Shakipearp 
had  read  in  the  third  book  of  Golding's  Tranflation  of  Ovid, 
having,  in  his  defcription  of  Winter,  in  The  Midfummer  Night's 
Dream,  imitated  a  pafTage  that  is  found  in  the  fame  page  in  which 
the  hiilor)'  of  Phaeton  is  related.  I  ihould  add  that  the  explanation 
now  given  was  fuggefted  by  the  foregoing  note. — ^I  would,  how- 
ever, wiih  to  read — thy  fon.  In  the  old  copies,  the,  thee,  and  thj 
are  frequently  confounded. 

I  ara  now  [This  concluiion  of  Mr.  Malone's  note  is  taken 
from  his  Appendix.]  perfuaded  that  the  original  reading—:^'/, 
however  ungrammatical,  is  right;  for  fuch  was  the  phrafeoiogy  of 
our  poet's  age.     So  again  in  this  play : 

«•  This  abfence  of  yo\itfather*s  draws  a  curtain." 
not— of  yOMX  father. 

So,  in  The  Winters  Tale:  '« the  letters  of  Hermioae's«*." 

Again,  in  K,  John: 

«•  With  them  a  baftard  of  the  king's  deceas'd.*' 
Again,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra: 

"  Nay,  but  this  dotage  of  our  ^^^7/*/—^'* 
Again,  in  Cymheline: 

•*  or  could  this  carl, 

"  A  very  drudge  of  nature's, — .*' 
How  little  attention  the  reading  of  the  folio,  ("  -— —  of  the 
funs,)**  is  entitled  to,  may  appear  trom  beoce*   In  the  quarto  copy 
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There  is  nothing  but  roguery  to  be  found  in  vil- 
lainous man : '  Yet  a  coward  is  worfe  than  a  cup 

of  1 61 3  we  find — "  Why  then  'ti$  like,  if  there  comes  a  hot 
yXof," — inftead  of  a  hot  June.  There,  as  in  the  inftance  before  us, 
the  error  is  implicitly  copied  in  the  folio. — In  that  copy  alfo,  ia 
Timrni  of  Athens,  Ad  IV.  Ic.  ult.  we  find  «'  — 'twixt  natural  yibiiir 
and  fire,"  inft^  of  *«  — 'twixt  natural  ^«  and  fire."  Malonb* 

Till  the  deviation  from  eftablifhed  grammar,  which  Mr.  Malone 
has  ftyled  **  the  phrafeology  of  our  poet's  a«,"  be  fupported  by 
other  examples  than  fuch  as  are  drawn  from  the  moft  incorred  and 
ritiated  of  all  publications,  I  muft  continue  to  exclude  the  double 
genitive,  as  one  of  the  numerous  vul^arifms  by  which  the  early 
printers  of  Shakfpeare  have  difgraCed  his  compofitions. 

It  muft  frequently  happen,  that  while  we  fuppofis  ourfelves 
(Iruggling  with  the  defeds  and  obfcurities  of  our  author,  we  are 
in  r^ity  bufied  by  omiflions,  interpolations,  and  corruptions 
chargeable  only  on  the  ignorance  and  carelefiTnels  of  his  onginal 
tranicribers  and  editors.     Stbevens. 

^  here's  lime  in  this  Jack  too:  There  is  nothing  htU  roguery  to 

he  found  in  villainous  man  :'\  Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  one  oi  Queen 
Elizabeth's  fea-captains,  in  his  Voyages,  P«579»  ^^y**  "  Since  the 
Spaniih  facks  have  been  common  in  our  taverns,  which  for  con- 
fervation  are  mingled  with  lime  in  the  making,  our  nation  com- 
plains of  calentures,  of  the  fione,  the  dropfy,  and  infinite  other 
diftemper?,  not  heard  of  before  this  wine  came  into  frequent  ufe. 
Befides,  there  is  no  year  that  it  walleth  not  two  millions  of  crowns 
of  our  fubflance,  by  conveyance  into  foreign  countries."  I  think 
Lord  Clarendon,  in  his  Apology,  tells  us,  **  That  fweet  wines 
before  the  Reftoration  were  fo  much  to  the  Engliih  tafte,  that  we 
engrofied  the  whole  nrodud  of  the  Canaries ;  and  that  not  a  pipe 
of  it  was  expended  in  any  other  country  in  Europe."  But  tne 
baniihed  cavaliers  brought  home  with  them  the  gouft  for  French 
wines,  which  has  continued  ever  fince.     Warburton. 

Dr.  Warburton  docs  not  confidcr  ^zxfack,  in  Shakfpeare,  is  moft 
probably  thought  to  mean  what  we  now  cdXlJherry,  which,  when 
It  is  drank,  is  ftill  drank  with  fugar.    Joh  nson. 

Rhenijh  is  drank  with  fugar,  but  ntxtx  Jherry. 
The  dificrcnce  between  the  true  fack  and  Jberry,  is  diftin^Iy 
marked  by  the  following  paflage  in  Fortune  hy  Land  and  Sea,  by 
Hcywood  and  Rowley,  16C5 : 

«*  Rayns.  Sovac  fad  boy  &C. 

•*  DraT4fer.  Good /he  rry  fack,  fir? 

**  Ajy»/.  I  meant  canary,  fir :  what,  haft  no  brains  ?" 

STElVINSt 
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of  fack  with  lime  in  it ;  a  villainous  coward.-^Go 
thy  ways,  old  Jack;  die  when  thou  wilt,  if  man- 
hood, good  manhood,  be  not  forgot  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth,  then  am  I  a  (hotten  herring.  There 
live  not  three  good  men  unhang'd  in  England; 
and  one  of  them  is  fat,  and  grows  old :  God  help 
the  while !  a  bad  world,  I  fay !  I  would  I  were  a 
weaver;  I  could  ling  pfalms  or  any  thing:*  A 
plague  of  all  cowards,  I  fay  ftill ! 


Eliot,  in  his  Orthoepia,  15939  fpeaking  o£/ack  and  rhen^^  (ays: 
**  The  vintners  of  London  put  in  lime,  and  thence  proceed  infinite 
maladies,  fpecially  the ^mt//^/."    Farmer. 

From  the  following  paiTage  in  Greene's  Gbojt  bauatrng  Comi' 
catchers y  1 604,  it  feexns  as  though  lime  was  mixed  with  the  iack  for 
thepurpofe  of  giving  flrength  to  the  liquor:  ** a  chrilHan  ex- 
hortation to  Mother  fiunch  would  not  have  done  amifle,  that  (he 
ihonld  not  mixe  lime  with  her  ale  to  make  it  mightie,"    Reed. 

Sack,  the  favourite  beverage  of  Sir  John  Falflaff,  was,  according 
to  the  information  of  a  veiy  old  gentleman,  a  liauor  compounded 
oijherry^  cyder ^,  andfugar.  Sometimes  it  fhould  fcem  to  have  been 
brewed  with  eggs,  i.  e.  mulled.  And  that  the  vintners  played  tricks 
with  it,  appears  from  Falila^s  charge  in  the' text.  It  does  not 
feem  to  be  at  prefent  known ;  the  fweet  wine  fo  called,  being  ap- 
parently of  a  quite  difierent  nature.     Rx  tson. 

That  the  fweel  wine  at  prefent  called  fcuk^  is  difierent  from 
FalftafF's  favourite  liquor,  I  am  by  no  means  convinced.  On  the 
contrary,  from  the  fondneis  of  the  Engliih  nation  iotfuvar  at  this 
f)eriod,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  Dr.  Warbnr ton's  opimon  on  this 
fubjeft.  If  the  Engliih  drank  only  rough  wine  with  fstgar,  there 
appears  nothing  extraordinary,  or  worthy  of  particular  notice;  and 
tnat  their  partiality  iox/ugar  was  very  great,  will  appear  from  the 
paffage  in  Hentzner  already  quoted,  p.  381,  as  well  as  the  paila^ 
from  Mor>'fon's  Itinerary,  which  being  adopted  byMr.  Malone  m 
his  note,  ibid,  need  not  to  be  here  repeated.  The  addition  of 
fugar  even  to/aci^  might,  perhaps,  to  a  tafte  habituated  to  fweets, 
operate  only  in  a  manner  to  improve  the  flavour  of  the  wine. 

Reed. 

^  /  wjould  I  nvere  a  lueafver;  I  could  Jing  pfalms  &c.]     In 

the  firtt  edition  [the  quarto  1598,]  the  paffage  is  read  thus:  / 
could  Jing  pfalms  or  any  thing.     In  the  firft  folio  thus :  /  could  Jiug 
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P.  Hen.  How  np^y,  wooUfack  ?  what  mutter 
you? 

Fal.  a  king's  fon !  If  I  do  not  beat  thee  out  of 
thy  kingdom  with  a  dagger  of  lath,^  and  drive  all 

«//  manntr  of  fmu  Many  expreffions  bordering  on  indecency  or 
profanenefs  are  K>and  in  the  firft  editions,  which  are  afterwards 
correded.  The  reading  of  the  three  laft  editions,  /  could  Jing 
ffiUms  and  all  mamntr  of  Jongs ,  is  made  without  authority  cot  of 
different  copies.    Johnson. 

The  editors  of  the  folio,  1623,  to  avoid  the  penal^  of  theflatute» 
3  Jac.  J.  c.  xxi.  changed  the  text  here,  as  they  did  in  many  other 
places  from  the  fame  motive.    Malonb. 

Li  the  perfeCations  of  the  Proteftants  in  Flanders  ander  Philip  !!• 
thofe  who  came  over  into  England  on  that  occafion,  brought 
with  them  the  woollen  manufadory.  Thefe  were  Calvtnifts,  who 
were  always  di(Unguiihed  for  their  love  of  pfalmody. 

Warburton. 

I  believe  nothing  more  is  here  meant  than  to  allude  to  the  prac- 
tice of  weavers,  who,  having  Uieir  hands  more  employed  than  their 
minds,  amufe  themfelves  frequently  with  fongs  at  the  loom.  The 
knight,  being  full  of  vexation,  wifhes  he  could  fing  to  divert  his 
thoughts. 

fyeavers  are  mentioned  as  lovers  of  mufick  in  The  Merchant  of 
Venice.  [Tivelfh  Night,  Vol.  IV.  p.  ^6^  n.  5.]  Perhaps  "  to  fing 
like  a  weaver"  might  be  proverbial.    Johnson. 

Dr.  Warburton's  obfervation  may  be  confirmed  by  the  following 
paffage:  Ben  Jonfon,  in  The  Silent  Woman,  makes  Cutberd  tdl 
Morofe,  that  <'  the  parfon  caught  his  cold  by  fitting  up  late»  and 
finging  catches  with  cloth^tjjorkers^*    Steivens. 

So,  in  The  Winters  Tale:  " but  out  puritan  among  them^ 

and  he  Jtngs  p/alms  to  hornpipes."    M a  lo  n  e • 

The  Proteftants  who  fled  from  the  peHecution  of  the  Duke 
d'AIva  were  moftly  weavers  and  woollen  manufadurers :  they  fettled 
in  Gloceilerfhire,  Somerfetfhire,  and  other  counties,  and  (as  Dr. 
Warburton  obferves,)  being  Calvinifis,  were  diftinguiihed  for  their 
love  of  pfalmody*  For  n\any  years  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  counties 
have  excelled  the  reft  of  the  kingdom  in  the  (kill  of  vocal  bar* 
mony.    Sir  J.  Hawkins. 

<  a  dagger  of  lath  A  u  e.  fuch  a  dagger  as  the  Vice  in  the 

old  moralities  was  arm'd  with.    So,  in  T*welftb  Night : 
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thy  fob)<ds  afore  thee  like  a  flock  cf  wiU  gedi^ 
111  never  wear  hair  on  my  hcc  more.  You  prince 
of  Wales! 

P.  Hew^  Why,  you  whorcfbn  toimd  man !  what** 
die  tmxxer} 

Vau  Ktt  you  not  a  coward  ?  anfwer  me  to  that; 
and  Poins  there  ? 

Poiv%.  '2Uxiads/  ye  fat  pmnch,  an  ye  call  me 
coward.  Til  flab  thee. 

Fal.  I  call  thee  coward !  lil  fee  thee  damnM  ere 
I  call  thee  coward :  but  I  would  give  a  thoufand 
pound,  I  could  run  as  £ift  as  thou  canft.  You  are 
fliaight  enough  in  the  fhoulders,  you  care  not  who 
fees  your  back :  Call  you  that,  backing  oi  your 
fncnd$  ?  A  plague  upon  fuch  backing !  give  me 
them  that  will  face  mc. — Give  me  a  cup  of  fack : — 
I  am  a  rogue,  if  I  drunk  to-day. 

P.  Hes.  O  villain !  thy  lips  arc  fcarce  wiped  fincc 
thou  drunk 'fl  bft. 

Pal.  All's  one  for  that.  A  plague  of  all  cow- 
ards, ftill  fay  I.  [He  drinks. 

**  In  %  trice,  like  to  the  old  Vice, 
"  Yoar  need  to  fuftain : 

**  Who  with  dagger  of  lath , 

•'  In  hi»  rage  aiS^his  wrath,"  ice. 
Ansn,  in  Like  nuUlto  Like,  quotif  the  Devil  to  the  Collier,  1587* 
die  nee  (ays: 

*^  Come  no  neer  roe  yoo  knaves  for  yoar  life, 

'^  Left  I  ftick  yoo  both  with  this  nuood  knife. 

**  Back,  I  fay,  back,  you  ftardy  beggar; 

•'  Body  o'me,  they  have  tane  away  my  dagger" 
And  in  the  Second  Part  of  this  play,    Falftatt  calls  Shallow  a 
*'  Vic9'i  dagger"     Steevems. 

*  Poins.  *  Zounds  t  Sec  J]  Thus  the  firft  qaarto  and  the  three  fab- 
(eqacnt  copies.  In  the  qoarto  of  161 3,  Prince  being  prefixed  to 
thisfpeech  oy  the  careleiTneft  of  the  printer,  theerroar,  with  many 
others,  was  adopted  in  the  folio;  the  quarto  of  161 3  being  evidently 
the  copy  from  which  the  Iblio  was  printed.    Malon  ^. 
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P.  Hen.  Whafs  the  matter  ? 

Fal.  What's  the  matter  ?  there  be  four  of  us  here 
have  ta*en  a  thoufand  pound  this  morning. 

P.  Hen.  Where  is  it.  Jack  ?  where  is  it  ? 

Fal.  Where  is  it?  taken  from  us  it  is:  a  hun- 
dred upon  poor  four  of  us. 

P.  Hen.  What,  a  hundred,  man  ? 

F^L.  I  am  a  rogue,  if  I  were  not  at  half-fword 
with  a  dozen  of  them  two  hours  together.  I  have 
*fcap'd  by  miracle.  I  am  eight  times  thruft  through 
the  doublet;  four,  through  thehofe;  my  buckler  cut 
through  and  through;^  my  fword  hack'd  like  a 
hand-faw,  ecce  Jignum.  I  never  dealt  better  lincc 
I  was  a  man :  all  would  not  do.  A  plague  of  all 
cowards ! — Let  them  fpeak :  if  they  fpeak  mord  or 
lefs  than  truth,  they  are  villains,  and  the  fons  of 
darknefs. 

P.  Hen.  Speak,  firs ;  How  was  it  ? 

Gads.  We  four  fet  upon  fome  dozen, 

Fal.  Sixteen,  at  lead*,  my  lord. 

Gads.  And  bound  them. 

Peto.  No,  no,  they  were  not  bound. 


7  my  buckler  cut  through  atid  through  {\  It  appears  from  the 

old  comedy  of  The  Tnvo  Angry  Women  ofAbington^  that  this  method 
of  defence  and  fight  was  in  Shakfpeare's  time  growing  out  of 
fafhion.  The  play  was  publifhed  in  1599,  and  one  of  the  cha- 
radlers  in  it  makes  the  following  obfervation : 

**  I  fee  by  this  dearth  of  good  fwords,  that  fword-and-baclder- 
fight  begins  to  grow  out.  I  am  forry  for  it ;  I  (hall  ne^'er  fee 
good  manhood  again.  If  it  be  once  gone,  this  poking  fight  of 
rapier  and  dagger  will  come  up  then.  Then  a  tall  man,  and  a 
good  fword-and-buckler-man,  will  be  fpitted  like  a  cat,  or  a  coney : 
then  a  boy  will  be  as  good  as  a  man,"  &c.     Ste evens. 

See  Vol.  III.  p.  36S,  n.  9.    Malonb. 
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Fal.  You  rogue,  they  were  bound,  every  man 
of  them ;  or  I  am  a  Jew  elfe,  an  Ebrew  Jew.' 

Gads.  As  we  were  fharing,  fome  fix  or  feven 
frefh  men  fet  upon  us, 

Fal.  And  unbound  the  reft,  and  then  come  in 
the  other. 

P.  Hen.  What,  fought  ye  with  them  all  ? 

Fal.  All  ?  I  know  not  what  ye  call,  all ;  but  if 
I  fought  not  with  fifty  of  them,  I  am  a  bunch  of 
radifli :  if  there  were  not  two  or  three  and  fifty 
upon  poor  old  Jack,  then  am  I  no  two-legg'd  crea-i 
ture. 

PoiNS.  Pray  God,  you  have  not  murdered  fomc 
of  them. 

Fal.  Nay,  that's  paft  praying  for:  I  have  pep- 
per'd  two  of  them:  two,  I  am  fure,  I  have  pay'd  ;* 
two  rogues  in  buckram  fuits.  I  tell  thee  what, 
Hal, — if  I  tell  thee  a  lie,  fpit  in  my  face,  call  mc 
horfe.  Thou  know'ft  my  old  ward ; — here  I  lay, 
and  thus  I  bore  my  point.  Four  rogues  in  buck- 
ram let  drive  at  me, 


9  an  Ebrew  yenv,"]  So,  in  Tbi  Tnjoo  Gentlemen  of  Verona: 

-thou  art  an  Hebrenv^  a  Jenu^  and  not  worth  the  name  of  a 


Chriftian." 

The  natives  of  Paleftine  were  called  Hebrenvs^  by  way  of  di- 
ftinfiion  from  the  granger  Je^ws  denominated  Greeks. 

Stbbvbns. 

Jews  in  Shakfpeare's  time  were  fuppofcd  to  be  peculiarly  hard- 
hearted. So,  in  The  Tnuo  Gentlemen  of  Verona  :  **  A  Jew  would 
have  wept  to  have  fecn  ou^  parting,"    Ma  lone. 

*  two,  I  am  fure,  I  have  pay'd;]  i.  e,  dnibbed,  beaten.  So, 

in  Marlowe's  tranflation  of  Ovid's  Elegies ,  printed  at  Middleburgh^ 
(without  date} : 

**  Thou  cozened  boys  of  fleep,  and  doft  betray  them 
*<  To  pedants  that  with  cruel  lafhes  paj  them." 

Malone* 
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P.  Hen.  What,  four?  thou  faid'ft  but  two,  even 
now. 

Fal.  Four,  Hal;  I  told  thee  four. 

PoiNS.  Ay,  ay,  he  faid  four. 

Fal.  Thefe  four  came  all  a- front,  and  mainly 
thruft  at  me.  I  made  me  no  more  ado,  but  took 
all  their  feven  points  in  my  target,  thus. 

P.  Hen.  Seven  ?  why,  there  were  but  four,  even 
now. 

Fal.  In  buckram.^ 

PoiNS.  Ay,  four,  in  buckram  fuits.* 

Fal.  Seven,  by  thefe  hilts,  or  I  am  a  villain 
elfc. 

P.  Hen.  Pr'ythee,  let  him  alone;  we  fhall  have 
more  anon. 

Fal.  Doft  thou  hear  me,  Hal? 

P.  Hen.  Ay,  and  mark  thee  too.  Jack. 

Fal.  Do  fo,  for  it  is  worth  the  liftening  to. 
Thefe  nine  in  buckram,  that  I  told  thee  of, 

P.  Hen.  So,  two  more  already. 


^  I»  huciram,]  I  believe  thefe  words  belong  to  the  Prince's 
fpeech :  ••  — there  were  but  four  even  now, — in  buckram."  Poins 
concurs  with  the  Prince:  *•  Ay,  four,  in  buckram  fuits;"  and 
FalftaflF  perfeveres  in  the  number  of  feven.  As  the  (beeches  are 
at  prefent  regulated,  FalilaflF  feems  to  affent  to  the  Prmce's  afler- 
tion,  that  there  were  but  /our,  if  the  Prince  will  but  grant  they 
were  in  buckram ;  and  then  immediately  afterwards  aflcrts  that  the 
number  of  his  aflailants  was  feven.  The  regulation  propofed 
renders  the  whole  confident.    M a  lo n  s  • 

^  P.  Hen.  Sevenf  *whj^  there  nvere  but  four,  even  uo^v. 
Fal.  In  buckram. 

Poins.  Ay,  four,  in  buckram  JuitsS^     From  the  Prince's  fpeech,  ' 
and  Poins's  anfwer,  I  apprehend  that  Falftaff's  reply  fliould  be 
interrogatively;  In  buckram?    Wh alley. 
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Fal.  Their  points  being  broken^ 

PoiNS.  Down  fell  their  hofe.^ 

Fal.  Began  to  give  me  ground :  But  I  followed 
me  clofe,  came  in  foot  and  hand;  and,  with  a 
thought,  feven  of  the  eleven  I  pay'd. 

P.  Hen.  O  monftrous!  eleven  buckram  men 
grown  out  of  two ! 

Fal.  But,  as  the  devil  would  have  it,  three  mis- 
begotten knaves,  in  Kendal*  green,  came  at  my 

^  Fal,  Tifirfoitits  Being  broken,-^ 
Poins.  D<ywn  fell  their  ho/e,'\  To  undcrftand  Poins's  joke,  the 
doable  meaning  oi  point  mod  be  remembered,  which  fignifies  the 
Jbar/>  end  of  a  iMapon^  and  the  lace  of  a  garment.  The  cleanty 
phrafe  for  letting  down  the  hofe,  ad  le<vandum  alvum^  was  to  un* 
tmfs  a  point,     Johnson. 

So,  in  the  comedy  of  Wily  Beguiled:  **  I  was  {o  near  taken* 
that  1  was  fain  to  cut  all  my  points.**  Again,  in  Sir  Gilet  Goofecap, 
16061 

**  Help  me  to  trufs  my  points. 

*'  I  had  ratner  fee  your  hofe  about  your  heels,  than  I  would 
help  you  to  trufs  2l point,** 

The  fame  jeft  indeed  had  already  occurred  in  Twelfth  Nights 
See  Vol.  IV.  p.  27,  n.  9,     St e evens. 

^ Kendal — ]  Kendal  in  Weftmoreland,  is  a  place  famous 

for  making  cloths,  and  dying  them  with   feveral  bright  colours. 
To  this  purpofe,  Drayton,  in  the  30th  Song  of  his  Polyolbion: 

"  where  Kendal  town  doth  ftand, 

*'  For  making  of  our  cloth  fcarce  match 'd  in  all  the  land." 
Kendal  green  was  the  livery  of  Robert  Earl  of  Huntington  and  his 
followers,  while  the^  remained  in  a  ftate  of  outlawry,  and  their 
leader  aifumed  the  title  of  Robin  Hood,  The  colour  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  old  play  on  this  fubjed,  1601 : 

•* all  the  woods 

*'  Are  full  of  outlaws,  that,  in  Kendall  green, 
"  Follow  the  out-law'd  earl  of  Huntington." 
Again : 

**  Then  Robin  will  I  wear  thy  Kendall  green.*' 
Again,  in  the  Playe  of  Robyn  Hoode  *verye  proper  to  be  played  in 
Maye  Games ,  bl.  1.  no  date: 

*»  Here  be  a  fort  of  ragged  knaves  come  in, 
"  Clothed  all  in  Kendale  grene.**    Steeveks. 
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back,  and  let  drive  at  mc; — for  it  was  fo  dark, 
Hal,  that  thou  could'ft  not  fee  thy  hand. 

P.  Hen.  Thefe  lies  are  like  the  father  that  be- 
gets them;  grofs  as  a  mountain,  open,  palpable. 
Why,  thou  clay-brain'd  guts ;  thou  knotty-pated  » 
fool ;    thou   whorefon,    obfcene,    greafy   tallow- 
keech,' 

F^L.  What,  art  thou  mad?  art  thou  mad?   is 
not  the  truth,  the  truth  ? 

P.  Hen.   Why,  how  could'ft  thou  know  thcfc 
men  in  Kendal  green,  when  it  was  fo  dark  thou 
could'ft  not  fee  thy  hand  ?  come,  tell  us  your  rea-       ^g^. 
fon;  What  fay 'ft  thou  to  this?  ^|^ 

PoiNs.  Come,  your  reafon.  Jack,  your  reafon, 
ivL.  What,  upon  compulfion?  No;  were  I  at 


Again ;  «*  Kendal,  a  townc  fo  highly  renowned  for  her  com- 
modious cloathing  and  induflrious  trading,  as  her  name  is  become 
famous  in  that  kind."     Camd.  in  Brit.  Bamabees  JournaL 

fiowLB. 

Sec  alfo  Hall's  Chronicle »  Henry  VIII.  p.  6.     Ma  lone. 

7  —  gailow'ieech,'\  The  word  tallonv^cateb  is  in  ail  editions, 
but  having  no  meaning,  cannot  be  underftood.  In  fome  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  a  cake  or  mafs  of  wax  or  tallow,  is  called  a  keecb, 
which  is  doubtlefs  the  word  intended  here,  unleis  we  read  tallvw' 
ketch,  that  is  tub  of  tallow.     Johnson. 

The  conjedhiral  emendation  ketch,  i.  e.  tub,  is  very  ingenious. 
But  the  Prince's  allufion  is  fufficiently  ftriking,  if  we  alter  not  a 
letter;  and  only  fuppofe  that  by  tallow-catch,  ne  means  a  receftacU 
for  tallow,     T.  WaKTON. 

T^WG^Aeech  is  undoubtedly  right,  but  ill  explained.  A  keech 
of  tallow  is  the  fat  of  an  ox  or  cow  rolled  up  by  the  butcher 
in  a  round  lump,  in  order  to  be  carried  to  the  cnandler.  It  is  the 
proper  word  in  ufc  now.     Percy. 

A  keech  is  what  is  called  a  tallow-loaf  \n  SufTex,  and  in  its  form 
refemblesthe  rotundity  of  a  fat  man's  belly.     Collins. 

Shakfpeare  calls  the  butcher  s  wife  goody  Keech,  in  the  Second 
Part  of  this  play.     Steevens. 
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the  ftrappado,  or  all  the  racks  in  the  world,  I  would 
not  tell  you  on  compulfion*  Give  you  a  reafon  on 
compullionl  if  reafons  were  as  plenty  as  black- 
berries, I  would  give  no  man  a  reafon  upon  com- 
pulfion,  I. 

P.  Hen.  I'll  be  no  longer  guilty  of  this  fin;  this 
fanguine  coward,  this  bed-prefler,  this  horfe-baclc- 
breaker,  this  huge  hill  of  flefh; 

Fal.  Away,  you  ftarveling,  you  elf-lkin,'  you 
dried  neats-tongue,  bull's  pizzle,  you  ftock-filh, — 
O,  for  breath  to  utter  what  is  like  thee! — you  tai- 
lor's yard,  you  Iheath,  you  bow-cafe,  you  vile 
(landing  tuck; 

P.  Hen.  Well,  breathe  a  while,  and  then  to  it 
again :  and  when  thou  haft  tired  thyfelf  in  bafc 
comparifons,  hear  me  fpeak  but  this. 

PoiNs.  Mark,  Jack. 

P.  Hen.  We  two  faw  you  four  fet  on  four;  you 


7  you  ftarvelingy  you  elf-fkin,]     For  fjf'fif»   Sir  Thomas 

Hanmer  and  Dr.  War  burton  read  eel-Jkift,  The  true  reading,  I 
believe,  is  elf-kin,  or  little-fairy:  for  though  the  Baflard  in  ^ing 
John,  compares  his  brother's  two  legs  to  two  eel-flcins  ftuff 'd,  yet 
an  cel-fkin  £mply  bears  no  great  refemblancc  to  a  man. 

JOHNSOK. 

In  thefe  comparifons  Shakfpeare  was  not  drawing  the  pi^ure  of 
a  little  fairy,  but  of  a  man  remarkably  tall  and  thin^  to  whofe 
Ihapelefs  uniformity  of  length,  an  "  eel-Jkin  fluff'd"  (for  that 
circumflance  is  implied)  certainly  bears  a  humorous  refemblance, 
as  do  the  taylors  yard,  the  tuck,  or  fmall  fword  fet  upright,  &c. 
The  comparifons  of  t\\t  Jiock-fjb  and  dry'd  mat*s  tongue  allude 
to  the  leannefs  of  the  prince.  The  reading — eel-Jkin,  is  fupported 
likewife  by  the  paflage  already  quoted  from  King  John,  and  by 
FalftafF's  defcription  of  the  lean  Shallow  in  the  Second  Part  of 
JCiitg  Henry  IV, 

Shakfpeare  had  hiftorical  authority  for  the  leannefs  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  Stowe  fpeaking  of  him,  fays,  "  he  exceeded  the  mean 
ftature  of  men,  his  neck  long,  body  (lender  and  lean,  and  his 
bones  fmall>''  &c.    Steevens. 
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bound  them,*  and  were  maftcrs  of  their  wealth. 
Mark  now,  how  a  plain  talc  fhall  put  you  down.— • 
Then  did  we  two  fet  on  you  four:  and,  with  a  word, 
out- faced  you  from  your  prize,  and  have  it ;  yea, 
and  can  fhow  it  you  here  in  the  houfe : — and,  Fal- 
ftafF,  you  carried  your  guts  away  as  nimbly,  with 
as  quick  dexterity,  and  roar'd  for  mercy,  and  ftill 
ran  and  roar*d,  as  ever  I  heard  bull-calf.  What  a 
flave  art  thou,  to  hack  thy  fword  as  thou  haft  done; 
and  then  fay,  it  was  in  fight  ?  What  trick,  what 
device,  what  ftarting-hole,  canft  thou  now  find 
out,  to  hide  thee  from  this  open  and  apparent 
fhame  ? 

PoiNs.  Come,  let's  hear.  Jack ;  What  trick  haft 
thou  now  ? 

Fal.  By  the  Lord,  I  knew  ye  as  well  as  he  that 
made  ye.  Why,  hear  ye,  my  mafters :  Was  it  for 
me,  to  kill  the  heir  apparent  ?  Should  I  turn  upon 
the  true  prince  ?  Why,  thou  know 'ft,  I  am  as  valiant 
as  Hercules:  but  beware  inftindl;  the  lion  will  not 
touch  the  true  prince.'^    Inftindl  is  a  great  matter;* 

• 

• you  hound  ihem,'\  The  old  copies  read — and  hound  tbem* 

Corrcdled  by  Mr.  Pope.    Ma  lone, 

9  ■  ■  ■■  the  lion  *will  not  touch  the  true  prince*']  So,  in  l%e  Mgd 
Lover,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

'^  Fetch  the  Numidian  lion  I  brought  over; 
''  If  (he  be  fprung  from  ntjal  hlood,  the  lion 
**  Will  do  her  reverence,  dfe  he'll  tear  her,"  &c. 

Stbbvins^ 

*  Inftind  //  a  great  matter \\    Diego,  the  Hoft«  in  L<me*t 

Pilgrimage,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  excnfes  a  rudenefs  he 
had  been  guilty  of  to  one  of  his  gtte(b,  in  almoft  the  fame 
words. 

**  (hould  I  have  been  fo  barbarous  as  to  have  parted 

brothers? 

«*  Philippo.  You  knew  it  then? 

**  Diego.  1  knew  'twas  neceflary 

"  You  Ihould  be  both  together.     InfiinB,  {ignior» 
"  Is  a  great  matter  ixiZVLXid^:*    Stebveks. 
I 
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I  was  a  coward  on  inftindt.  I  ihall  think  the  bct^ 
ter  of  myfelf,  and  thee,  during  my  life ;  I,  for  a 
valiant  lion,  and  thou,  for  a  true  prince.    But,  bjr 

the  Lord,  lads,  I  am  glad  you  have  the  money. 

Hoftefs,  clap  to  the  doors ;  watch  to-night,  pray 
to-mprrow. — Gallants,  lads,  boys,  hearts  of  gold 
All  the  titles  of  good  fellowfliip  come  to  you! 
What,  fhall  we  be  merry  ?  Ihall  we  have  a  play  ex- 
tempore? 

P.  Hen.  Content ; — and  the  argument  (hall  be, 
thy  running  away. 

F^L.  Ah !  no  more  of  that,  Hal,  an  thou  lovcft 
me. 

Enter  Hoftefs. 

Host.  My  lord  the  prince, 

P.  Hen.  How  now,  my  lady  the  hoftefs  ?  what 
fay*ft  thou  to  me? 

Host.  Marry,  my  lord,  there  is  a  nobleman  of 
the  court  at  door,  would  fpeak  with  you:  he  fays, 
he  comes  from  your  fathfer- 

P.  Hen.  Give  him  as  much  as  will  make  him  a 
royal  man,^  and  fend  him  back  again  to  my  mother. 


5  thftf  is  a  nobleman Give  him  as  much  as  nuill  make 

him  a  royal  man^  I  believe  here  ib  a  kind  of  jeft  intended.  He 
that  received  a  noble  was  in  cant  language,  called  a  nobleman :  in 
this  fenfe  the  Prince  catches  the  word,  and  bids  the  landlady  grue 
him  as  much  as  ivill  make  him  a  royal  man,  that  is,  a  real  or  rojal 
man,  and  fend  him  away«     Johnson. 

The  fame  play  on  the  word — royal ^  occurs  in  The  Two  Angry 
Women  of  Abivgtony  1599.' 

*•  This  is  not  noble  fport,  but  royal  play. 

*'  It  muft  be  fo  where  royals  walk  fo  faft."     Steevkns. 

Give  him  as  much  as  «will  make  him  a  royal  mani\    The  royal 
went  for  los. — the  noble  only  for  6s.  and  8d,    TYawHiTT. 
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Fjl.  What  manner  of  man  is  he? 
Host.  An  old  man. 

Fal.  What  doth  gravity  out  of  his  bed  at  mid- 
night ? — Shall  I  give  him  his  anfwer  ? 
P.  Hen.  Pr*ythee,  do.  Jack. 
Fal.  'Faith,  and  TU  fend  him  packing.    [Exif. 

P.  Hen.  Now,  firs ;  by*r-lady,  you  fought  fair; — 
fo  did  you,  Peto ; — fo  did  you,  Bardolph :  you  arc 
lions  too,  you  ran  away  upon  inftindl,  you  will  not 
touch  the  true  prince ;  no, — fie ! 

Bard.  'Faith,  I  ran  when  I  faw  others  run. 

P.  Hen.  Tell  me  now  in  earneft.  How  came  Fal- 
fl:afr's  fword  fo  hack'd? 

Peto.  Why,  he  hack'd  it  with  his  dagger;  and 
faid,  he  would  fwear  truth  out  of  England,  but  he 
.would  make  you  believe  it  was  done  in  fight;  and 
perfuaded  us  to  do  the  like. 

Bard.  Yea,  and  to  tickle  our  nofes  with  fpcar- 
grafs,^  to  make  them  bleed ;  and  then  to  beflubber 
our  garments  with  it,  and  fwear  it  was  the  blood 
of  true    men.*     I  did  that  I  did  not  this   feven 


This  fccms  to  allude  to  a  jcft  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Mr.  John 
Blower  in  a  fermon  before  her  majefly,  firft  faid  2  *•  My  royai 
Queen,"  and  a  little  after:  •*  My  nobU  Queen."  Upon  wmch 
fays  the  Queen :  *•  What  am  I  tefr  groats  wone  than  I  was  ?"  This 
is  to  be  round  in  Hcarne's  Difcoutfe  of  fome  Antiquities  between 
Wind/or  and  Oxford\  and  it  confirms  the  remark  of  the  very  learned 
and  ingenious  Mr.  Tyrwhitt.     Tollet. 

^  to  tickle  our  nofes  <wiih  fpear-grafsy  &c.]    So,  in  the  old 

anonymous  play  of  The  ViQories  of  Henry  the  Fifth:  "  Every  day 
when  I  went  into  the  field,  I  would  take  afranvt  and  thnifl  it  into 
my  nofe,  and  make  my  nofe  bleed,"  &c.     Stb evens. 

^  the  blood  of  true  men.]    That  is,  of  the  men  with  whom 

they  fought,  of  honeji  men,  oppoied  to  thieves.     Johnson. 

Vol.  VIII.  H  h 
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year  before,  I  blufli^d  to  hear  his  monftrous  de- 
vices. 

P.  Hen.  O  villain,  thou  ftoleft  a  cup  of  fack 
eighteen  years  ago,  and  wert  taken  with  the  man-^ 
ner,*  and  ever  fince  thou  haft  blulh'd  extempore : 

^ taken  with  the  manner,]   Taken  ivt/h  the  manner  is  a  lav 

phrafe,  and  then  in  common  ufe»  to  figni^  taken  m  the  faff. 

But  the  Oxford  editor  alters  it,  for  better  iecarity  of  the  fenie^ 

to — taken  in  the  manor, — ^i.  e.  I  fttppofe,  by  the  lora  of  it,  as  a 

ftray.    Warburton. 

The  expreilion — taken  in   the  manner^  or  with  the  manner,  is 

common  to  many  of  our  old  dramatick  writers*    So,  in  Beaumont 

and  Fletcher  *s  Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a  Wife : 

**  How  like  a  fheep-biting  rogue  taken  in  the  manner^ 
'*  And  ready  for  a  halter,  doS  thou  look  now?" 

Again,  io  Heywood's  Brazen  Age,  1613: 

**  Take  them  not  in  the  nuutner,  tho'  yon  may."  Stievr V8« 

Manomr,  OX  Mainour,  or  Ma/nour,  an  old  law  term,  (from  the 
French  mainover  or  manier,  Lat.  manu  tradare,)  fignifies  the  thing 
which  a  thief  takes  away  or  deals:  and  to  be  tsdcen  with  the  manour 
or  mainour  is  to  be  taken  with  the  thing  ftolen  about  him,  or 
doing  an  unlawful  ad^,  flagrante  deliSo,  or,  as  we  fay,  in  the  fa^ 
The  expreilion  is  much  ufed  in  the  foreil-laws.  See  Manwood's 
edition  m  quarto,  1665,  p.  292,  where  it  is  fpclt  manner. 

Hawkins. 

Dr.  Pettengall  in  his  Enquiry  into  the  ufe  and  praBice  of  Juries 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  410.  p.  176,  obfervcs,  that  **  in  the 
ienfe  of  being  taken  in  the  fadl,  tne  Romans  ufed  the  expreffiou 
maniftfto  deprehenfus,  Cic.  pro  Cluentio — et  pro  Ccelio*  The  word 
manifefto  feems  to  be  formed  of  manu.  Hence  the  Saxons  exprefled 
this  idea  by  words  of  the  fame  import,  hand  habend,  oaring 
in  the  hand,  or  hack  berend,  bearing  on  the  back.  The  Wellh  laws 
of  Hoel-dda,  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  the  words  lUdrad  uny  llaw^ — 
latrociniitm  *vel  furtnm  in  manu,  the  theft  in  his  hand.  The  Engliih 
law  calls  it  taken  *with  the  manner,  inftead  of  the  mainer,  from 
main,  the  hand,  in  the  French  language  in  which  our  ftatute  laws 
were  written  from  Weftminft.  primer  3  Edward  I.  to  Richard  III, 
In  Weftminft.  primer,  c.  XV.  it  is  called  prife  orve  le  mainer.  In  Rot. 
Parliament.  5  Richard  II.  Tit.  96.  Cotton's  Abridgement,  and 
Coke's  Inftitutes,  it  is  corruptly  called  taken  ijoith  the  manner;  and 
the  Englifh  tranflators  of  the  Bible  following  the  vulgar  jareon  of 
the  law,  rendered  Numbers  v.  13,  relating  to  a  woman  taken  in 
the  fad  of  adultery,  by  taken  luith  the  manner." — **  In  the  Scotch 
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Thou  hadft  fire  and  fword'  on  thy  fide,  and  yet 
thou  ran'ft  away  j  What  inftind  hadft  thou  for  it  ? 

Bard.  My  lord,  do  you  fee  thefc  meteors  ?  do 
you  behold  thefe  exhalations  ? 

P.  Hen.  I  do. 

BjRD.  What  think  you  they  portend  ? 

P.  Hen.  Hot  livers,  and  cold  purfcs.* 

Bard.  Choler,  my  lord,  if  rightly  taken. 

P.  Hen.  No,  if  rightly  taken,  halter.* 

Re-enter  Falstaff. 
Here  comes  lean  Jack,   here  comes  bare-bone. 


law  it  is  called  taken  tvfth  the  fang.  See  Reg.  Majeft,  Lib,  IV.  c.  xxi. 
And  in  cafes  of  murder  mani^ft,  the  murderer  was  (aid  to  be 
taken  nuith  the  red  hand  and  hot  hlude.  All  which  modes  of  ex« 
preffion  in  the  Weftern  Empire  took  their  origin  from  the  Roman 
manifefto  deprehenjus.^'     Rebd. 

'  Thou  hadfi  fire  andfiword,  &c.]  Thc/rr  was  in  his  fiu».     A 
red  face  is  termed  z  fiery  face: 

"  While  I  affirm  z  fiery  face 

•*  Is  to  the  owner  no  disgrace."    Legend  of  Caft,  Jones, 

Johnson* 
•  Hot  li'vers,  and  cold  purfesA  That  is,  drmtkennefs  and  povertjm 
To  drink  was,  in  the  language  of  thofe  times,  to  beat  the  Irver. 

Johnson. 
So^  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra »  A^  I.  fc.  ii.  as  Charmian  replies  to 
the  Soothfayer: 

*•  S^th,  You  (hall  be  more  beloving,  than  belov'd. 
"  Char.  I  had  rather  heat  my  li'ver  with  drinking." 

SritVBNS* 
9  Bard.  Choler,  my  lord,  if  rightly  taken. 
P.  Hen.  No,  if  rightly  taken^  haiter.]    The  reader  who  would 
enter  into  the  fpirit  of  this  repartee,  muft  recoiled  the  fimilarity 
of  found  between  collar  and  choler. 
So,  in  King  John  and  Matilda ^  ^^55  • 
*•  O.  Bru.  Son,  you're  too  full  of  cholen 
•«  r.  Bru.  Choler!  halter. 
•«  Fitx.  By  the  mafs,  that's  near  the  collar.'^    STiBTtNS, 

H  h  2 
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How  now,  my  fwcct  creature  of  bombail  ?  *    How 
long  is't  ago.  Jack,  fince  thou  faw'ft  thine  own  knee  ? 

FjIl.  My  own  knee?  when  I  was  about  thy  years, 
Hal,  I  was  not  an  eagle's  talon  in  the  waift;  I 
could  have  crept  into  any  alderman's  thumb-ring: ' 
A  plague  of  iighing  and  grief!  it  blows  a  man  up 
like  a  bladder.  There's  villainous  news  abroad: 
here  was  fir  John  Bracy  from  your  father;  you 
muft  to  the  court  in  the  morning.  That  fame  mad 
fellow  of  the  north,  Percy;  and  he  of  Wales,  that 
gave  Amaimon  the  baftinado,  and  made  Lucifer 
cuckold,  and  fwore  the  devil  his  true  liegeman  up- 
on the  crofs  of  a  Welfh  hook,* — What,  a  plague, 
call  you  him  ? 

* bombaftf^  Is  the  fluffing  of  clothes*    Johnson. 

Stubbsy  in  his  Anatomu  tf  Abufest  i^9f »  observes,  that  in  hh 
lime  **  the  doublettes  were  fo  hard  qaiued,  ftufl^,  bombafted^  and 
fewed,  as  they  could  neither  worke,  nor  yet  weU  play  in  them." 
And  again,  in  the  fame  chapter,  he  adds,  that  they  were  "  ftnfied 
with  foure,  five,  or  fixe  pounde  of  bombaft  at  leaft."  Again,  ia 
Deckar's  Satiromoftix :  "  You  (hall  fwear  not  to  bombaft  out  a 
new  play  with  the  old  linings  of  jefb/'  Bombaft  is  cottom. 
Gerard  calls  the  cotton piant  '*  the  bombaft  tree."    St^evens. 

*  I  could  ha*ve  crept  into  any  alderman* s  tbumb-ring  :'\  Ari- 
ftophanes  has  the  fame  thought : 

^u  /«xIt/Attf  fcf*  if  ifui  7*  4(9  AfAxu«-«ic.     PlMtus,  V.  IO37. 

Sir  W.  Rawlinson. 
An  alderman's  thumb-ring  is  mentioned  by  Brome  in  The  Anti- 
podes, 1640:    " Item,  a  diftich  graven  in  his  tbumb-ring/* 

Again,  in  The  Northern  Laj/s,  1632 :  "A  gOod  man  in  the  city  &c. 
wears  nothing  rich  about  him,  but  the  gout,  or  a  thumb-ring." 

Affain,  in  IVit  in  a  Conftable^  1640:  " no  more  wit  than  the 

reu  of  the  bench ;  what  lies  in  his  thumb-ring."  The  cuftom  of 
wearing  a  riftg  on  the  thumb,  is  very  ancient.  In  Chaucer's  Squiers 
Tale,  It  is  faid  of  the  rider  of  the  brazen  horfe  who  advancea  into 
the  hall  of  Cambufcan,  that 

**  upon  his  thombe  he  had  of  gold  a  ring." 

Steevens. 

*  upon  the  croft  of  a  Welfh  hook,]    A  Welfh  hook  appears  to 

have  been  foroe  inftrument  of  the  offenfivc  kind.  It  is  mentioned 
in  the  play  of  Sir  John  OldcaftU: 
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PoiNS.  O,  Glcndower. 

Fal.  Owen,  Owen;  the  fame; — and  his  fon-in- 
law^  Mortimer;  and  old  Northumberland ;  and  that 
Uprightly  Scot  of  Scots,  Douglas,  that  runs  o'horfe- 
back  up  a  hill  perpendicular. 

P.  Hen.  He  that  rides  at  high  Ipeed,  and  with 
his  piflol  *  kills  a  fparrow  flying. 


*'  —  that  no  nan  prefume  to  wear  any  weapons^  efpecially 
weljh^books  and  forcft-bills." 

Again,  in  Wefttvard  Hoe,  by  Deckar  and  Wcbfter,  1 6o7 : 

'* it  will  be  as  good  as  a  IVe^bodt  for  you,  to  keep  oat 

the  other  at  ftaves-end." 

Again,  in  The  Injatiate  Counufi,  by  Marilon,  1613 : 
"  The  ancient  booh  of  ercat  Cadwallader." 

«'  The  Welih  Glaive,"  (which  I  take  to  be  the  fame  weapon 
under  another  name,}  fays  Captain  Grofe  in  his  Treatife  on  ancient 
Armour^  •*  is  a  kind  of  bill,  fometimes  reckoned  among  the  pole- 
axes;"  a  variety  perhaps  of  the  fecurit  falcata^  or  probably  rc- 
fembling  the  Lochaber  axe,  which  was  ufed  in  the  late  rebellion. 
Colonel  Gardner  was  attacked  with  fuch  a  one  at  the  battle  of 
Preftonpans.  See  the  reprefentation  of  an  ancient  watchman,  with 
a  billon  his  (houlder.  Vol.  IV.  p.  478.     Stebvens. 

The  Weljb  hook,  I  believe,  was  pointed,  like  a  (pear,  to  pufli  or 
thru  (I  with ;  and  below  had  a  hook  to  feize  on  the  enemy  if  he 
(hould  attempt  to  efcape  by  flight.  I  take  my  ideas  from  a  paflage 
in  Butlers  Character  of  a  Juftice  of  ibe  Peace,  whom  the  witty- 
author  thus  defcribes:  **  His  whole  authority  is  like  a  IFelJb  hook; 
for  his  warrant  is  a  fuller  to  her,  and  his  mittimus  a  thrufier  from 
her,**     Remains,  Vol.  II.  p.  191.     Wh ALLEY. 

Minfhcu  in  his  Did.  161 7,  explains  a  IFel/h  hook  thxL^  i  **  Ar» 
morum  gernis  eft  are  in  falcis  modum  incurvato,  perticet  longiffim^ 
prafxo?'  Cotgrave  calls  it  "  a  long  hedging-bill,  about  the 
length  of  a  partifan."    Sec  alfo  Florio's  Italian  Did.  1598: 

"  Falcione.  A  bendingy^rr^  bill,  or  Weljh  book. — 

••  Pennati.  Hedgc-bilU,  foreft  bills,  IVelJb  hooks,  or  weeding 
hooks."    Malone. 

^  piftol — ]    Shakfpeare  never  has  any  care  to  prefcrve  the 

manners  of  the  time.  Piftols  were  not  known  in  the  age  of  Henry. 
Piftols  were,  I  believe,  about  our  author's  time,  eminently  ufed  by 
the  Scots.     Sir  Henry  Wotton  fomewhere  makes  mention  of  a 

Scottijh  piftoL      J  OH  N  so  M* 
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Fa  I.  You  have  hit  it. 

P.  Hen.  So  did  he  never  the  fparrow. 

Fjl.  Well,  that  rafcal  hath  good  mettle  in  himj 
he  will  not  run. 

P.  Hen.  Why,  what  a  rafcal  art  thou  then,  to 
praife  him  fo  for  running? 

Fal.  O'horfeback,  ye  cuckoo !  but,  afoot,  he  will 
not  budge  a  foot. 

P.  Hen.  Yes,  Jack,  upon  inilind^. 

Fal.  I  grant  ye,  upon  inftinft.  Well,  he  is  there 
too,  and  one  Mordake,  and  a  thoufand  blue-caps  ^ 
more :  Worcefter  is  ftolen  away  to-night ;  thy  fe- 
ther's  beard  is  turned  white  with  the  news ;  "^  you 
may  buy  land  now  as  cheap  as  (linking  mackarel.* 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are  ftill  more  inexcufable.  In  Tie 
Htmmrotu  Lieutenant^  they  have  equipped  one  of  the  immediate 
fucccflbrs  of  Alexander  the  Great,  with  the  fame  weapon. 

Stebvbns. 

*  blue-caps — ]    A  name  of  ridicule  given  to  the  Scoti 

from  their  blue- bonnets,    Johnson. 

There  is  an  old  ballad  called  Blenv  Cap  for  me,  or 
**  A  Scottilh  lafs  her  refolute  chufine; 
*'  Shcc'll  have  bonny  blt<w  cap  all  other  refufing." 

Stbetens. 
1  -    ■■    thy  father  s  beard  is  turned  white  ivitb  the  ne<ws-A    I 
think  Montaigne  mentions  a  perfon  condemned  to  death,  whofe 
hair  turned  grey  in  one  night.     To  l  L  e  T. 

Nafhe,  in  his  Ha*ve  ijjithyou  to  Saffron  Waiden,  &c,  I C96,  fays : 
•«  looke  and  you  (hall  find  a  grey  hat  re  for  everie  unc  I  have 

writ  againil  him ;  and  you  (hall  have  a/i  his  beard  *white  too,  by 
the  time  be  hath  read  over  tliis  book."  The  reader  may  find 
more  examples  of  the  fame  phenomenon  in  Grimeilon's  tranfla- 
tion  cf  Goulart's  Memorable  Htftories.     Steevens, 

•  . you  may  buy  land»  &c.]  In  former  times  the  profperity  of 

the  nation  was  known  by  the  valae  of  land,  as  now  hy  the  price  of 
ftocks.  Before  Henry  the  Seventh  made  it  fafe  to  ferve  the  King 
regnant,  it  was  the  pradice  at  every  revolution,  for  the  conoueror 
to  confiscate  the  eflates  of  thofe  tb.at  oppofed,  and  perhaps  ot  thofe 
who' did  not  affifl  him.    Thofe,  theretbre,  that  forefaw  the  change 

I 
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P.  Hbn.  Why  then,  *cis  like,  if  there  come  a  hot 
June,  and  this  civil  buffeting  hold,  we  fliall  buy 
maidenheads  as  they  buy  hob- nails,  by  the  hun* 
dreds. 

Fjl.  By  the  mafs,  lad,  thou  fay'ft  true;  it  is  like, 
we  (hall  have  good  trading  that  way. — But,  tell  me, 
Hal,  art  thou  not  horribly  afeard  ?  thou  being  heir 
apparent,  could  the  world  pick  thee  out  three  fuch 
enemies  again,  as  that  fiend  Douglas,  that  fpirit 
Percy,  and  that  devil  Glcndower  ?  Art  thou  not 
horribly  afraid  ?  doth  not  thy  blood  thrill  at  it  ? 

P.  Hen.  Not  a  whit,  i'faith;  I  lack  fome  of  thy 
inftind. 

Fjil.  Well,  thou  wilt  be  horribly  chid  to-mor- 
row, when  thou  comeft  to  thy  father :  if  thou  love 
me,  pradlife  an  anfwer. 

P.  Hen.  Do  thou  ftand  for  my  father,  and  exa- 
mine me  upon  the  particulars  of  my  life.' 

F^£.  Shall  I  ?  content : — This  chair  (hall  be  my 
ftate,*  this  dagger  my  fcepter,  and  this  cu(hion  my 
crown.^ 

of  government,  and  thought  their  eftates  In  danger,  were  defirous 
to  k11  them  in  hafte  for  foroething  that  might  be  carried  away. 

Johnson. 

9  Do  thou  Jf aft  J  /or  mj  father,  and  examine  me  upon  the  tartkulart 
tfmy  lifeJ]  In  the  old  anonymous  play  of  Henty  T,  the  lame  drain 
of  humour  is  difcoverable : 

"  Thou  (halt  be  my  lord  chief  Jufticc,  and  (hall  fit  in  thechair^ 
and  ril  be  the  young  prince  and  hit  thee  a  box  on  the  ear/'  &c« 

Steevews. 

*  This  chair  ft>all  he  my  ftate,]     A  ftaie  is  a  chair  with  a 

canopy  over  it.     So,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  Our  hoftcfs  keeps  her /tf/^/' 
See  alfo  Vol.  IV.  p.  Sx,  n,  '], 

This,  as  well  as  a  following  piTage,  was  perhaps  defigned  to 
ridicule  the  ooock  majefty  of  Cambyjes,  the  hero  of  a  play  which 
appears  from  Deckar's  Gul's  Hornbook ,  1609,  to  have  been  ex- 
hibited with  fome  degree  of  theatrical  pomp.    Deckar  is  ridiculing 

H  h  4 
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P.  Hen.  Thy  ftatc  is  taken  for  a  joint-ftool,  thy 
golden  fcepter  for  a  leaden  dagger,  and  thy  precious 
rich  crown,  for  a  pitiful  bald  crown !  * 

FjL.  Well,  an  the  fire  of  grace  be  not  quite  out 
of  thee,  now  fhalt  thou  be  moved. — Give  me  a  cup 
of  fack,  to  make  mine  eyes  look  red,  that  it  may 
be  thought  I  have  wept ;  for  I  mull  fpeak  in  paf- 
fion,  and  I  will  do  it  m  king  Cambyfes'  *  vein. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  here  is  my  leg.* 

Fal.  And  here  is  my  fpecch; — Stand  aiide,  no- 
bility. 

the  impertinence  of  young  gallants  who  fat  or  flood  on  the  ftage  ; 
^^  on  the  very  rufhes  where  the  commedy  is  to  daunce,  yea  and 
under  thcj^ate  of  Camhifes  him/elfc"    Stbevens. 

5  this  cujhion  my  cr<ywn,'\  Dr.  Letherland,  in  a  MS.  note, 

obfervcs  that  the  country  people  in  Warwickfhire  ufe  a  cujhiom  for 
a  cTvwn^  at  their  harveft-home  diverfions;  and  jn  the  play  of  King 
Ed<ward  IV.  P.  2.  1619^  is  the  following  pailage: 

**  Then  comes  a  flavc,  one  of  thole  drunken  fots, 

**  In  with  a  tavern  reck'ning  for  a  fupplication. 

*  *  Difguifed  with  a  cujhion  on  his  head. ' '    Steevens. 

^  Thy  ft  ate  &c.]  This  anfwcr  might,  I  think,  have  better  been 
omitted:  it  contains  only  a  repetition  of  Falftaff's  mock-royalty. 

Johnson. 

This  is  an  apoftrophe  of  the  Prince  to  his  abfent  father,  not  an 
iwf/ayrr  to  Falftaff.     Farmer. 

Rather  a  ludicrous  defcription  of  Falftaff 's  mock  regalia. 

RiTSON. 

*  king  Camhyfes*  — ]  The  banter  is  here  upon  a  play  called, 

A  lamentable  tragedies  mixed  full  of  plefant  mirth  ^  containing  the  life 
c^Cambifes  king  of  Ferjia.     By  Thomas  Prcfton.  [1570.] 

Theobald. 

I  queftion  if  Shakfpeare  had  ever  feen  this  tragedy ;  for  there  is 
a  remarkable  peculiarity  of  meafure,  which,  when  he  profeffed  to 
fpeak  in  king  Camhyjes*  *vein,  hc  woold  hardly  have  miffed,  if  he 
had  known  it.     Johnson. 

There  is  a  marginal  direftion  in  the  old  play  of  King  Cambifes  • 
"  At  this  tale  tolde,  let  the  queen  weep;"  which  I  ^cy  is  alluded 
to,  though  the  meafure  is  not  preferved.     Farmer. 

6  „.^^my  leg."]  That  is,  my  obeifance  to  my  father.  Johnson* 
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Host.  This  is  excellent  fport,  i*faith. 

Fal.  Weep  not,  fweet  queen,  for  trickling  tears 
arc  vain. 

Hosr.  O  the  father,  how  he  holds  his  counte- 
nance! 

Fjl.  For  Gfod's  fake,  lords,  convey  my  triftful 
queen,^ 
For  tears  do  ftop  the  flood-gates  of  her  eyes.*. 

Host.  O  rare !  he  doth  it  as  like  one  of  thefc 
harlotry  players,*^  as  I  ever  fee. 

Fal.  Peace,  good  pint-pot;  peace,  good  tickle- 
brain.* — Harry,  I  do  not  only  marvel  where  thou 
fpendcft  thy  time,  but  alfo  how  thou  art  accom-. 
panied:   for  though  the  camomile,V  the  more  it 

7  my  triftful  queen^l    Old  copics-^-/nj/^/.     Corredled  hf 

Mr.  Rowc.     The  word  triftful  is  again  ufcd  iu  Hamleu   Malomb*. 

• the  flood-gates  of  her  ryes.]    This  paiTage  is  probably  a 

burleique  on  the  following  in  Preftons  Camhyjes: 

«<  ^een.  Thefe  words  to  hear  makes  (lUling  teares  iiTue  from 

chryftall  eyes." 
Perhaps,  (ays  Dr.  Farmer,  we  (hould  read — do  ope  the  flood* 
gates  ^  &c.     St  SEVENS. 

The  allufion  may  be  to  the  following  palTage  in  SoUman  and 
Per/eda  : 

*'  How  can  mine  eyes  dart  forth  a  pleafant  look, 

**  When  they  2xtftofd  vfiihfloods  of  flowing  tears  ?"  Ri  tson^ 

9 harlotry  players,]  This  word  is  ufed  in  The  Plonvmau's 

Tale :  "  Soche  harlotre  men,"  &c.  Again,  in  P.  P.  fol.  27 : 
**  I  had  lever  hear  an  harlotry,  or  a  fomer's  game."  Junius  cjc* 
plains  the  word  by  **  inhonefta  paupertinae  fortis  fbeditas." 

Steevbns. 

*  tickle-brain.]  This  appears  to  have  been  the  nick  name  of 

fome  ftrong  liquor.     So,  in  A  tte*w  Trick  to  cheat  the  De^il,  1036 : 
«  A  cup  of  Nipfitate  brilk  and  neat, 
**  The  drawers  call  it  tickle-brain,*' 
In  The  Antipodes,  16^0,  fettle-brain  is  mentioned  as  another  po- 
tation*    Stsevens. 

5  though  the  camomile,  &c.]  This  whole  fpeech  is  fupremely 

comic.    The  fimile  of  camomile  ufed  to  illuftrate  a  contrary  efiedl. 
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is  trodden  on,  the  fafter  it  grows,  yet  youths 
the  more  it  is  wafted,  the  fooncr  it  wears.  That 
thou  art  my  fon,  I  have  partly  thy  mother's  word, 
partly  my  own  opinion;  but  chiefly,  a  villainous 
trick  of  thine  eye,  and  a  foolifh  hanging  of  thy 
nether  lip,  that  doth  warrant  me.  If  then  thou 
be  fon  to  me,  here  lies  the  point ; — Why,  being 
fon  to  me,  art  thou  fo  pointed  at  ?  Shall  the  blcf- 
fed  fun  of  heaven  *  prove  a  micher,*  and  eat  black* 

brings  to  my  remembrance  an  obfenration  of  a  late  writer  of  (bme 
merit,  whom  the  deiire  of  being  witty  has  betrayed  into  a  like 
thought.  Meaning  to  enforce  with  great  vehemence  the  mad  te- 
merity of  yoang  foldiers,  he  remarks,  that  '*  though  Bedlam  be 
in  the  road  to  Hogfden,  it  is  oat  of  the  way  to  promotion." 

JOHNSOK. 

In  The  More  the  Merrier,  a  colledion  of  epigrams,  i6)8,  is  the 
following  paiTage : 

*•  The  camomile  (hall  teach  thee  patience, 
*•  Which  thrivcth  bed  when  trodden  moft  noon." 
Again,  in  Farafitafter,  or  the  Fowne,  a  comedy  by  Marfton,  1606: 
**  For  indeed,  fir,  a  reprefs'd  feme  mounts  like  camomile,  the 
more  trod  down,  the  more  it  grows."    Ste evens. 

The  ftylc  immediately  ridiculed,  is  that  of  Lyly,  in  his  Euphues  : 
"  Though  the  camomile  the  more  it  is  trodden  and  preflfed  downe, 
the  more  it  fpreadeth;  yet  the  *violet  the  oftener  it  is  handled  and 
touched,  the  fooner  it  withercth  and  decayeth,"  &c.     Farmer. 

3  Shall  the  hlejfed  fun  of  hea'ven — ]  Thus  the  firft  quarto.  In 
the  fecond  quarto,  1599^  the  word  fun  was  changed  toy^,  which 
confequently  is  the  reading  of  the  fubfequent  quartos  and  the 
folio:  and  fo  I  fufpeA  the  author  wrote.  The  orthography  of 
thefe  two  words  was  formerly  fo  unfettled,  that  it  is  often  from  the 
context  alone  one  can  determine  which  is  meant.     Ma  lone. 

4  a  micher,]  i,  e.  truant;  to  mich  is  to  lurk  out  of  fight,  a 
hedge-creeper.     Warburton. 

llie  allufion  is  to  a  truant  boy,  who  unwilling  to  eo  to  fchool^ 
and  afraid  to  go  home,  lurks  in  the  fields,  and  picks  wild  fruits. 

Johnson, 

In  ji  Comment  on  the  Ten  Commandments,  printed  at  London  in 
1493,  by  Richard  Pynfon,  I  find  the  word  thus  ufed : 

*•  They  make  Goddes  houfe  a  den  of  theyves ;  for  commonly 
in  fuch  feyrs  and  markets,  wherefoever  it  be  holden,  ther  beu 
many  theyves,  michen,  and  cutpurfe.'* 
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berries?  a  queftion  not  to  be  a(k*d.  Shall  the  fon 
of  England  prove  a  thief,  and  take  purfes?  a  queC* 
tion  to  be  aik'd.  There  is  a  thing,  Harry,  which 
thou  haft  often  heard  of,  and  it  is  known  to  man/ 
in  our  land  by  the  name  of  pitch:  this  pitch,  as 
ancient  writers  do  report,  doth  defile;  *  fo  doth  the 
company  thou  keepeft :  for,  Harry,  now  I  do  not 
fpeak  to  thee  in  drink,  but  in  tears ;  not  in  plea^ 
fure,  but  in  paflion;  not  in  words  only,  but  in 
woes  alfo : — And  yet  there  is  a  virtuous  man,  whom 
I  have  often  noted  in  thy  company,  but  I  know  not 
his  name. 

P.  Hen.  What  manner  of  man,  an  it  like  your 
majefty  ? 

FjL.  A  good  portly  man,  i'faith,  and  a  corpu- 
lent; of  a  cheerful  look,  a  pleafing  eye,  and  a  moft 
noble  carriage;  and,  as  I  think,  his  age  fome  fifty, 
or,  by'r-lady,  inclining  to  threefcore ;  and  now  I 
remember  me,  his  name  is  FalftafF:  if  that  man 
fhould  be  lewdly  given,   he  deceiveth  me;    for^ 

Again,  in  The  De*vil's  Charter,  1607 : 

"  Pox  on  him,  micher,  I'U  malce  him  pay  for  it." 
Again,  in  Lyly's  Mother  Bomhie,  1^94 : 

**  How  like  a  mkher  he  ftands,  as  though  he  had  truanted  from 
honcfty." 
Again,  in  the  old  Morality  of  Hyde  Scomer  : 

"  Wanton  wenches  and  alfo  w/V^^rr."    Steevbns. 

A  mkher,  I  believe,  means  only  a  lurking  thief  difHnguiihed 
from  one  more  daring.  Lambard  m  his  Eirenarcba,  1610,  p.  i86. 
fpeaking  of  the  powers  which  may  be  exerciied  by  one  juftice,  fays, 
he  may  charge  the  conflables  to  arreft  fuch  as  (hall  be  fufpeded  to 
be  "  draw-latches,  waftors,  or  robertfmen,  that  is  to  fay,  either 
mkhing  or  miehtie  theeves,  for  the  meaning  muft  remaine  howfb* 
ever  the  word  oe  gone  out  of  ufe."     Rbed. 

5  this  pitch,  as  ancknt  ^writers  do  report,  doth  defile  ;]  Al- 
luding to  an  ancient  ballad  beginning : 

««  Who  toucheth/i/fi&  muft  fc  defil'd."    Stkevens. 

Or  perhaps  to  Lyly's  Enphues : 

•«  He  that  toucheth  pitch  (hall  be  defiled.'*   Holt  White. 
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Harry,  I  fee  virtue  in  his  looks.  If  then  the  tree* 
may  be  known  by  the  fruit,  as  the  fruit  by  the  tree, 
then,  peremptorily  I  fpeak  it,  there  is  virtue  in  that 
FalftafF:  him  keep  with,  the  reft  banifh.  And 
tell  me  now,  thou  naughty  varlet,  tell  me,  where 
haft  thou  been  this  month  ? 

P.  Hen.  Doft  thou  fpeak  like  a  king  ?  Do  thou 
ftand  for  me,  and  Til  play  my  father. 

Fal.  Depofe  me  ?  if  thou  doft  it  half  fo  gravely, 
fo  majeftically,  both  in  word  and  matter,  hang 
me  up  by  the  heels  for  a  rabbet-fucker,'  or  a  poul* 
ter's  hare. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  here  I  am  fet. 

Fal.  And  here  I  ftand ; — judge,  my  mafters. 

P.  Hen.  Now,  Harry  ?  whence  come  you  ? 

Fal.  My  noble  lord,  from  Eaftcheap. 

* I/tbrtt  the  tree  &c.]    Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads— 7/"  then  the 

fruit  may  be  knonv/t  by  the  tree^  as  the  tree  by  the  fruity  &c,  and  his 
emendation  has  been  adopted  in  the  late  editions.  The  old  reading 
is,  I  think,  well  fapoorted  by  Mr.  Heath,  who  obferves,  that 
'*  Virtue  is  confidered  as  the  fmit,  the  man  as  the  tree;  con- 
fequently  the  old  reading  muft  be  right.  If  then  the  tree  may  be 
known  by  the  fruit,  as  the  fruit  by  the  tree, — that  is.  If  I  can 
jadge  of  the  man  by  the  virtue  I  fee  in  his  looks,  he  muft  be  a 
virtuous  man."    Malone. 

I  am  afraid  here  is  a  profane  allufion  to  the  33d  verfe  of  the 
J  2th  chapter  of  St.  Matthew.     Steevens. 

'  rabbet-fucker.  See]  Is,l{uppo{e,zfuciiug  rabbet.  The  jeft 

Is  in  comparing  himfelf  to  fomething  thin  and  little.  So  a  ftm/- 
ierer'j  hare ;  a  hare  hung  up  by  the  hind  legs  without  a  ikin,  ii 
long  and  (lender.    Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnfon  is  right:  for  in  the  account  of  the  feijeant's  feaft, 
by  Dugdale,  in  his  Orig,  Juridiciales,  one  article  is  a  dozen  of 
rabbetfuckers. 

Again,  in  Lyly's  En^mion,  1 J91 :  «*  I  prefer  an  old  coney 
before  a  rabbet-fucker,*'     Again,  xnTheTryal  of  Chivalry,  1599: 

««  a  bountiful  bcncfador  for  fending  thither  fuch  rabbet- 

fi^ktru" 
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P.  Hek.  The  complaints  I  hear  of  thee  strfe 
grievous. 

Fal.  *Sblood,  my  lord,  they  arefalfe: — ^nay, 
I'll  tickle  ye  for  a  young  prince,  i* faith. 

P.  Hen.  Sweareft  thou,  ungracious  boy?  hence- 
forth ne*er  look  on  me.  Thou  art  violently  carried 
away  from  grace :  there  is  a  devil  haunts  thee,  in 
the  likenefs  of  a  fat  old  man :  a  tun  of  man '  is  thy 
companion.  Why  doll  thou  converfe  with  that 
trunk  of  humours,  that  bolting-hutch  ^  of  beafVli- 
nefs,  that  fwoln  parcel  of  dropnes,  that  huge  bom- 
bard of  fack,*  that  ftuff'd  cloak-bag  of  ^ts,  that 
roafted  Manningtree  ox '  with  the  puddmg  in  his 


A  fwiUerer  was  formerly  written — zpouher,  and  fo  the  old  oc^yics 
of  this  play.  Thus,  in  Pierce  PenuiUffe  his  Supplication  f  tbe 
Drvil^  1 59^ :  ««  V^c  muft  have  our  tables  fumifht  like  fomlten* 

ftalles."    Steevens. 

' a  tun  of  man — ]    Dryden  has  tranfplanted  this  image 

into  his  Mac  Flecknoe: 

**  A  tun  of  man  in  thy  large  bulk  is  writ, 

**  Yet  fore  thou'rt  but  a  lulderkin  of  wit."    STBBVBNt. 

9 bolting-hutch — ]   Is  the  wooden  receptacle  into  which 

the  meal  is  bolted.    Steevens. 

*  that  huge  bombard  of  fack,']     A  bombard  is  a  barrel. 

So,  m  The  Tempe^:  ** like  a  foul  bombard  that  would  (hed 

his  liquor."    Steevens. 

I  Manningtree  or — ]  Manningtree  in  Eflex,  and  the  neigh-* 

bourhood  of  it,  are  famous  for  richnefs  of  pafture.  The  farms 
thereabouts  are  chiefly  tenanted  by  graziers.  Some  ox  of  an  unufoal 
fize  was^  I  fuppofe,  roafted  there  on  an  occafion  of  public  feftivity, 
or  expofed  for  money  to  poblick  (how. 

This  place  likewife  appears  to  have  been  noted  for  the  intem- 
perance of  its  inhabitants.     So,  in  Ncwesfrom  Hell^  brought  by  the 

De^'il's  Carrier,  by  Tho.  Decker,   1606:  " you  fhall  have^ 

a  (lave  eat  more  at  a  meale  than  ten  of  the  guard  ;  and  drink  more 
in  two  days,  than  all  Manningtree  does  at  a  Whitfun-ale." 

Steevens. 

It  appears  from  He3rwood's  Apology  for  A  dors,  161 2,  that  Mm- 
ningtrei  formerly  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  fairs,  by  exhibiting  a 
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belly,  that  reverend  vice,  that  grey  iniquity,  that 
Either  ruffian,  that  vanity  in  years?*  Wherein  is 
he  good,  but  to  talle  fack  and  drink  it  ?  wherein 
neat  and  cleanly,  but  to  carve  a  capon  and  cat  it? 
wherein  cunning,'  but  in  craft?  wherein  crafty,  but 
in  villainy  ?  wherein  villainous,  but  in  all  things  ? 
wherein  worthy,  but  in  nothing  ? 

FjiL.  I  would,  your  grace  would  take  me  with 
you ;  *  Whom  means  your  grace  ? 

P.  Hen.  That  villainous  abominable  misleader 
of  youth,  FalftafF,  that  old  white-bearded  Satan. 
Fa  I.  My  lord,  the  man  I  know. 
P.  Hen.  I  know,  thou  doft. 


certain  number  of  ftage-pUiTS  yearly.  See  alfo  The  chu^ng  of 
Vaifntinesf  a  poem  by  Thomas  Naihe,  MS.  in  the  Library  of  d^ 
Inner  Temple,  No.  538,  Vol.  XLIII : 

«•  or  fee  a  play  of  flrange  moralitie, 

"  Shewen  by  bachelrie  of  Manning'tree^ 
«*  Whereto  the  countrie  franklins  flock-meale  fwrarme." 
Again,  in  Decker's  Srven  deadly  Shmes  of  London,  1607  :  *'  Cru- 
elty has  got  another  part  to  play ;  it  is  aded  like  the  old  morals  at 
Manning'trteJ*  In  this  feafon  of  fcftivity,  we  may  prefume  it  was 
cuftomary  to  roaft  an  ox  whole.  «*  Huge  volumes,  (fays  Ofbomc 
in  hb  Ad*vice  to  his  Son,)  like  the  ox  roafifd  ivholr  at  Bartbolomenv 
Fair,  may  proclaim  plenty  of  labour  and  invention,  but  afibrd  leis 
of  what  is  delicate,  favoury,  and  weU  concoded,  than  fmaller 
pieces."    Ma  lone. 

* that  reverend  vice,  that  prey  iniquity,— —-//(a/  vanity  in 

years  f]     The  Vice,  Inifuity,  and  Vanity,  were  perfonages  exhibited 
in  the  old  moralities.    Ma  lone. 

'  cunning,]  Cunning  was  not  yet  debafed  to  a  bad  mean- 
ing; it  fignificd  inoiving,  oxJkilfuL    Johnson. 

-• take  me  nuith you ;]     That  is,  go  no  fafter  than  I  can  fol* 

low  you.     Let  me  know  your  meaning.     Johnson. 

Lyly,  in  his  Endymkm,  fays  :  *'  Tufh,  tufh,  neighbours,  take  me 
njuitbyou,"    Farmer. 

The  exprefHon  is  fo  common  in  the  old  plays,  that  it  is  unne- 
€eflary  to  introduce  any  more  quoutions  in  inpport  of  it. 

STSIVSNt* 
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Pal.  But  to  (ay,  I  know  more  harm  of  him 
than  in  myfelf,  were  to  fay  more  than  I  know. 
That  he  is  old,  (the  more  the  pityj  his  white  hairs 
do  witnefs  it :  but  that  he  is  (faving  your  reve- 
rence,) a  whoremafter,  that  I  utterly  deny.  If  fack 
and  fugar  be  a  fault,'  God  help  the  wicked !  If  to  be 
old  and  merry  be  a  fin^  then  many  an  old  hod  that 
I  know,  is  damn'd :  if  to  be  fat  be  to  be  hated,  then 
Pharaoh's  lean  kine  are  to  be  loved.  No,  my  good 
lord;  banifti  Peto,  banifh  Bardolph,  banifli  Poins: 
but  for  fweet  Jack  Falftaff,  kind  Jack  FalftafF,  true 
Jack  FalftafF,  valiant  Jack  FalftafF,  and  therefore 
more  valiant,  being  as  he  is,  old  Jack  FalftafF,  ba- 

*  If  fack  and  fugar  be  a  faulty']  Sack  'with  fugar  was  a  favourite 
liquor  in  Shakfpeare's  time.  In  a  letter  defcnbing  Queen  £liza« 
beth's  entertainment  at  Killingworth  caflle,  '575»  '^  ^  ^ 
[Langham]  bl.  1.  i2mo.  the  writer  fays,  (p.  86>)  **  fipt  I  no  more 
fack  and  fugar  than  I  do  malmzey,  I  (hould  not  blam  fo  much  a 
da^  az  I  doo."  And  in  another  place,  defcribing  a  minftrel>  who, 
bemg  fomewhat  irafcible,  had  been  oflended  at  the  company,  he 
adds:  **  at  lail,  by  fum  entreaty,  and  many  fair  woords,  witny2rri 
and  fugar  t  we  fweeten  him  again."     P.  52. 

In  an  old  MS.  book  of  the  chamberlain's  account  helongine  to 
the  city  of  Worcefter,  I  alfo  find  the  following  article,  which 
points  out  the  origin  of  our  wordyiri,  \Yi.  fec.'\  viz.  **  — Anno 
kliz.  xxxiiij.  [1592]  Item,  For  a  gallon  of  clarctt  wyne,  and 
fecky  and  a  pound  oi  fugar ^  geven  to  fir  John  RufTell,  iiij.s."- 
This  Sir  John  RufTell,  I  believe,  was  their  reprefentative  in  par- 
liament, or  at  leaft  had  profecuted  fome  fuit  for  them  at  the 
court. — In  the  fame  book  is  another  article,  which  illuflrates  the 
hiftory  of  the  ftage  at  that  time,  viz.  '*  A.  Eliz.  xxxiiij.  Item, 
Bellowed  upon  the  queen's  trumpeters  and  players,  iiij.  lb." 

Perct, 

This  liquor  is  likewiie  mentioned  in  Monfieur  Thomas^  by 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  1639,  and  in  7^  IVild  Gooft  Chafe  of 
the  fame  authors: 

••  You  ihall  find  os  at  the  tavern* 

*'  Lamenting  \n  fack  and  fugar  ioi  yourloflcs." 
Again,  in  Northward  Hoe^  1 607  : 

«•  I  ufc  not  to  be  drunk  with/rri  and  fugar."  Stsevsms, 
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aiifii  not  him  thy  Harry's  company^  banilh  not  him 
thy  Harry's  company;  banilh  plump  Jack,  and 
banifh  all  the  world. 

P.  Hen.  I  do,  I  will.  [A  knocking  beard* 

[Exeunt  Hoftefs,  Francis,  and  Bardolph. 

Reenter  Bardolph,  running. 

Bard.  O,  my  lord,  my  lord ;  the  fheriff,  with 
a  mod  monftrous  watch,  is  at  the  door. 

Fal.  Out,  you  rogue !  play  out  the  play :  I  have 
much  to  fay  in  the  behalf  of  that  Falftaff. 

Re-^enter  Hoftefs,  haftily. 

Hosr.  O  Jefu,  my  lord,  my  lord! 

Fal.  Heigh,  heigh !  the  devil  rides  upon  a  fiddle- 
ftick:*  What's  the  matter? 

Hosr.  The  fheriff  and  all  the  watch  are  at  the 
door:  they  are  come  to  fearch  the  houfe;  Shall  I 
let  them  in? 

Fal.  Doft  thou  hear,  Hal?  never  call  a  true 
piece  of  gold,  a  counterfeit:  thou  art  effentially 
mad,'  without  feeming  fo. 

• a  fiJdle'fiick:\     I  fuppofe  this  phrafc  is  proverbial.    It 

occurs  in  The  Humorous  Lieutenant  of  Beaamonc  and  Fletcher: 
««  ■  ■  for  certain,  eentlemen, 

"   The  fiend  rides  on  a  fiddU-ftick."'     Stekvens. 
-  mad^'\     Old  copies — made,    Correfted  by  Mr.  Rowe. 


am  not  fure  that  I  underiland  this  fjpecch.  Perhaps  FalftafF  means 
to  fay, — We  muft  now  look  to  ourlelves ;  never  call  that  which  is 
real  danger,  fiftitious  or  imaginary.  If  you  do,  you  are  a  mad- 
man, though  you  are  not  reckonea  one.  Should  you  admit  the 
IheriflF  to  enter  here,  you  will  deferve  that  appellation. — The  firft 
words,  however,  **  Never  call,"  &c.  may  allude,  not  to  real  and 
imaginary  danger,  but  to  the  fubfequent  words  only,  ejfential  and 
/timing  madnefs.    M  a  L  o  n  b  • 
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P.  Hen.  And  thou  a  natural  coward,  without  in- 
ftindl. 

Fal.  I  deny  your  major:  if  you  will  deny  the 
fherifF,  fo;*  if  not,  let  him  enter:  if  I  become  not 
a  cart  as  well  as  another  man,  a  plague  on  my  bring- 
ing up !  I  hope,  I  fhall  as  foon  be  ftrangled  with  a 
halter,  as  another. 

P.  Hen.  Go,  hide  thee  behind  the  arras  ;9 — the 

•  /  defry  jour  major :  ifjou  ivill  deny  the  (her iff,  fo ;]  Falftaff 
clearly  intends  a  quibble  between  the  principal  officer  of  a  cor- 
poration, now  called  a  mayor,  to  whom  Va^Jheriff  is  generally  next 
in  rank,  and  one  of  the  parts  of  a  logical  proportion.  Ritson. 
To  render  this  fuppofition  probable,  it  (hould  be  proved  that  the 
mayor  of  a  corporation  was  called  in  Shakfpeare's  time  ma-jor. 
That  he  was  not  called  fo  at  an  earlier  period,  appears  from  feveral 
old  books,  amone  others  from  The  Hiftory  of  Ednuard  V.  annexed 
to  Hardynge's  Cbrwtkle^  '543»  where  we  nnd  the  old  {belling  was 
maire : — "  he  beeyng  at  the  haveryng  at  the  bower,  lent  for  the 
maire  and  aldermen  of  London."  Fol.  307,  b. — If  it  fhall  be  ob- 
je^ed,  that  afterwards  the  pronunciation  was  changed  to  ma-jor, 
the  following  couplet  in  Jordan's  Poems  (no  date,  but  printed  about 
1 66 1,)  may  ferve  to  (how  that  it  is  very  unlikely  that  fhould  have 
been  the  cafe,  the  pronunciation  being  at  the  Reftoration  the  fame 
as  it  is  now : 

**  and  the  major 

**  Shall  jufUe  zealous  Ifaac  from  the  chaire"    Ma  lone. 

Major  is  the  Latin  word,  and  occurs,  with  the  requifite  pro- 
nunciation, as  a  diifyllable,  in  King  Henry  Vh  Part  I.  (tolio 
edition) : 

**  Major y  farewell;  thou  doft  but  what  thou  may'ft." 

RiTSON. 

'hide  thee  behind  the  arras;]    The  bulk  of  Falftaff  made 


him  not  the  fitted  to  be  concealed  behind  the  hangino^s,  but  every 
poet  facrifices  fomething  to  the  fcenery.  If  Falftaff  had  not  been 
hidden,  he  could  not  have  been  found  afleep,  nor  had  his  pockets 
fearched.     Johnson. 

When  arras  was  firft  brought  into  England,  it  was  fufpended  on 
fmall  hooks  driven  into  the  bare  walls  of  houfes  and  cailles.  But 
this  praftice  was  foon  difcontinued ;  for  after  the  damp  of  the 
ftone  or  brickwork  had  been  found  to  rot  the  tapeftry,  it  was  fixed 

Vol.  VIII.  I  i 
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reft  walk  up  above.     Now,  my  mafters,  for  a  true 
face,  and  good  confcience. 

Fal.  Both  which  I  have  had :  but  their  date  is 
out,  and  therefore  Pll  hide  me, 

[Exeunt  all  but  the  Prince  and  Poins* 

P.  Hen.  Call  in  the  fheriff. 

Enter  Sheriff,  and  Carrier. 

Now,  mafter  Iheriff;  what's  your  will  with  mc? 

Sher.  Firft,  pardon  me,  my  lord.    A  hue  and 
cry 
Hath  followed  certain  men  into  this  houfe. 

P.  Hen.  What  men  ? 

Sher.  One  of  them  is  well  known,  my  gracious 
lord ;  • 

oh  frames  of  wood  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the  wall,  as  prevented 
the  latter  from  being  injurious  to  the  former.  In  old  houfes  there* 
fore,  long  before  the  time  of  Shakfpeaie,  there  were  large  fpaces 
left  between  the  arras  and  the  walls,  fufficient  to  contain  even  one 
of  Falftaff's  bulk.  Such  are  thofe  which  Fantome  mentions  in 
Thf  Drummer.     Again,  in  The  Bird  in  a  Cage,  1633  : 

'*  Does  not  the  arras  laugh  at  me  ?  it  fhakes  methinks. 

**  Kat.  It  cannot  choofe,  there's  one  behimJ  doth  tickle  it." 

Again,  in  Northward  Hoe,  1607  :  " but  foftly  as  a  gen- 
tleman courts  a  wench  behind  the  arras.**  Again,  in  King  John, 
AaiV.  fc.  i: 

<<  Heat  me  thefe  irons  hot,  and  look  thou  Hand 
*'   Within  the  arras.** 

In  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Borachio  favs,  "  I  whiop'd  me 
behind  the  arras.'*  Polonius  is  killed  behind  the  arras.  See  like- 
wife  Holin(hed,  Vol.  III.  p.  C94.  See  alfo  my  note  on  the 
fecond  fccne  of  the  firft  A61  of  King  Richard  II.  p.  204. 

dTEBVENS. 

So,  in  Brathwaite's  Survey  of  Hiftories,  161 4:  "  Pyrrhus,  to 
terrifie  Fabius,  commanded  his  guard  to  place  an  elephant  behind 
(he  arras.'*     Malone. 

* my  gracious  lordi]    We  have  here,  I  believe,  anodier 
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A  grofs  fat  man. 

Car.  As  fat  as  butter.' 

P.  Hen.  The  man,  I  do aflure  you,  is  not  here;* 
For  I  myfelf  at  this  time  have  employed  him. 
And,  flierifF,  I  will  engage  my  word  to  thee. 
That  I  will,  by  to-morrow  dinner-time. 
Send  him  to  anfwer  thee,  or  any  man, 
For  any  thing  he  fhall  be  charged  withal : 
And  fo  let  me  entreat  you  leave  the  houfe. 

Sher.  I  will,  my  lord :  There  are  two  gentle- 
men 
Have  in  this  robbery  loft  three  hundred  marks. 

P.  Hen.  It  may  be  fo :  if  he  have  robb'd  thefc 
men. 
He  fhall  be  anfwerable ;  and  fo,  farewell. 

Sher.  Good  night,  my  noble  lord. 

P.  Hen.  I  think,  it  is  good  morrow ;  Is  it  not  ? 

Sher.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  think  it  be  two  o'clock. 

[^Exeunt  Sheriff  and  Carrier. 

P.  Hen.  This  oily  rafcal  is  known  as  well  as 
Paul's.    Go,  call  him  forth. 


pjayhoufe  intrufion.     Strike  out  the  word  gracious^  and  the  metre 
becomes  perfcft; 

P.  Hen.  What  men? 

Sher.  One  of  them  is  lueil  knvwn,  my  lordm 

Stbevbhs* 
*  As  fat  as  hutter,]  I  fuppofe  our  author,  to  complete  the  yerfi^ 
originally  wrote — 

A  man  as  fat  as  hutter.     Ste£Ven8. 

^  The  man,  I  do  affureyou^  is  not  here ;]  Every  reader  muft  re- 
gret that  Shakfpeare  would  not  give  himfelf  the  trouble  to  fumiih 
£rince  Henry  with  fome  more  pardonable  excufe ;  without  obliginr 
im  to  have  recourfe  to  an  abiolute  falfehood,  and  that  too  uttered 
under  the  {andion  of  fo  ftrong  an  aifurance.    Stebvins. 

I  i  2 
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Poiss.  FalftafF!/ — fall  afleep  behind  the  anras, 
and  fnorting  like  a  horfe. 

P.  Hen.  Hark  how  hard  he  fetches  breath : 
Search  his  pockets.  [Poins  fearcbes.']  What  haft 
thou  found  ? 

Poiss.  Nothing  but  papers^  my  lord. 

P.  Hen.  Let's  fee  what  they  be :  read  them. 

Poins.  Item,  A  capon,  2$.  id. 
Item,  Sauce,  4d. 
Item,  Sack,  two  gallons,  58.  8d.^ 


9  Poins.  Falftaff!  Arc]  This  fpeech,  in  the  old  copies,  is  men 
to  Peu.  It  has  been  transferred  to  Pnm  on  the  fuggcftion  of  Dr. 
Johnfon.  Peto  is  again  printed  eUewhere  for  Foims  in  this  i^a]r» 
probably  from  a  P.  onhr  being  ufed  in  the  MS.  <<  What  had  Peto 
done,  (Dr.  Johnfon  obfenres,)  to  be  tmfted  with  the  plot  mmft 
Falftaff?  Poins  has  the  Prince's  confidence*  and  is  a  man  of  cou- 
rage. This  alteration  clears  the  whole  difficulty ;  they  all  retired 
but  Poins,  who,  u-ith  the  Prince,  having  only  robbed  the  robbers, 
had  no  n^d  to  conceal  himfelf  ^m  the  travellers.*'    Maloni. 

* Sack^  vwo  gallons f  5/,  8</.]     It  appears  from  Peacham's 

Worth  of  a  Penny ^  that  (ack  was  not  many  years  after  Shakfpeare's 
death,  abont  two  (hillings  a  quart.  If  therefore  our  author  had 
followed  his  ufual  praAice  of  attributing  to  former  ases  the  modes 
of  his  own,  the  charge  would  have  been  here  1 6s.  Perhaps  he  fet 
down  the  price  at  random.  He  has,  however,  as  a  learned  friend 
obfer\'es  to  me,  ^en  into  an  anachronifm,  in  fumiihine  his  tavern 
in  Eaftchcap  with  fack  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  IV.  ««  The 
^vintners  fold  no  other  facks,  mufcadels,  malmfies,  baftards, 
alicants,  nor  any  other  wines  but  white  and  claret,  till  the  33d  year 
of  King  Henry  VIII.  1 543,  and  then  was  old  Parr  60  years  of  age. 
All  thcne  fweet  wines  were  fold  till  that  time  at  the  apothecary's, 
for  no  other  ufc  but  for  medicines."  Taylor's  Life  of  Thomas 
Parr,  410.  Lond.  1635.  "  If  therefore  Falftaff  got  drunk  with 
iack  140  years  before  the  above  date,  it  could  not  have  been  at 
Mrs.  Quickly's." 

For  this  information  I  am  indebted  to  the  Reverend  Dr.  Stock, 
the  accurate  and  learned  editor  of  Demoflhenes. 

Since  this  note  was  written,  I  have  learnt  from  a  paflage  in 
Florio's  Firjl  Fruites,  1578,  with  which  I  was  fumifhed  by  the  bte 
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Item,  Anchovies,  and  fack  after  fupper,  2s.  6d. 
Item,  Bread,  a  halfpenny. 

P.  Hen.  O  monftrous !  but  one  half-pennyworth 
of  bread  to  this  intolerable  deal  of  fack ! — What 
there  is  elfe,  keep  clofe;  we'll  read  it  at  more  ad- 
vantage :  there  let  him  fleep  till  day.  I'll  to  the 
court  in  the  morning :  we  muft  all  to  the  wars,  and 
thy  place  fhall  be  honourable.  I'll  procure  this 
fat  rogue  a  charge  of  foot ;  and,  I  know,  his  death 
will  be  a  march  of  twelve-fcore.*    The  money  (hall 

Reverend  Mr.  Bowie,  that  fack  was  at  that  time  but  fixpence  a 
quart.  '*  Claret  wine,  red  and  white,  is  fold  for  five  pence  die 
qaart,  2Ji^/acke  for  fixpence :  mufcadel  and  malmfev  for  eight." 
Twenty  years  afterwards  fack  had  probably  rifen  to  eight  pence  or 
eight  pence  halfpenny  a  quart,  fo  that  our  author's  computation  is 
very  exaft.    Malonb. 

*  ■  /  knonUf  his  death  'will  he  a  march  of  twelve-fcorc.]  i.  e* 

It  will  kill  him  to  march  fo  far  as  twelve- fcore  yards.    Johnson* 

Ben  Jonfon  ufes  the  fame  expreflion  in  his  Sejamu : 
«*  That  look'd  for  falutations  t^welve-fcore  off." 
Again,  in  Wefiqjoard  Hoe,  1 606 : 

*'  I'll  get  me  fwel^e-fcore  off,  and  give  aim." 
Again,    in  an  ancient  MS.  play,   entitled.    The  Second  Maiden* t 
Tragedy  : 

" not  one  word  near  it; 

"  There  was  no  fy liable  but  was  tnvel<ue'/core  off." 

Steevins. 

That  is,  twelve  fcore  feet ;  the  Prince  quibbles  on  the  word 
foot,  which  fignifies  a  meafure,  and  the  infantry  of  an  army.  I  can- 
not conceive  why  Johnfon  fuppofes  that  he  means  twelve  {0,01^ yards  \ 
he  might  as  well  extend  it  to  twelve  fcore  miles.     M.  Mason. 

Dr.  Johnfon  fuppofed  that  "  twelve  fcore"  meant  twelve  (core 
yards,  bccaufe  that  was  the  common  phrafeology  of  the  time. 
\\Tien  archers  talked  of  fending  a  (haft  fourteen  fcore,  they  meant 
fourteen  (cox^  yards.  So,  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor :  *'  This 
bov  will  carry  a  letter  twenty  miles,  as  eafily  as  a  cannon  will  (hoot 
point-blank  twehe  fcore"  See  alfo  Kin^  Henry  IF,  P.  II.  I  have 
therefore  great  doubts  whether  the  equivoque  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Mafon  was  intended.  If  not,  Mr.  Pope's  interpretation  [twelve- 
fcore/flfl/]  is  wrong,  and  Dr.  Johnfon's  right.    Malone. 
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be  paid  back  again  with  advantage.  Be  with  me 
betimes  in  the  morning;  and  fo  good  morrow^ 
Poins. 

PojNS.  Good  morrow^  good  my  lord«   lExrtmi. 


ACT    III.        SCENE    L 

Bangor.     A  Room  in  the  Archdeacon* s  Haufe. 

Enter  Hotspur,  Worcester,  Mortimer,  and 
Glendower. 

MoRT.  Thefe  promifes  are  fair,  the  parties  furc. 
And  our  induction  ^  full  of  profperous  hope. 

Hor.  Lord  Mortimer, — and  coufin  Glendower,-r- 

Will  you  fit  down  ? 

And,  uncle  Worcefter : — ^A  plague  upon  it  ? 
I  have  forgot  the  map. 

Glend.  No,  here  it  is. 

Sit,  coufin  Percy;  fit,  good  coufin  Hotfpur: 
For  by  that  name  as  oft  as  Lancafter 
Doth  fpeak  of  you,  his  cheek  looks  pale ;  and,  with 
A  rifing  figh,  he  wifheth  you  in  heaven. 

Twclvc-y2"<?r^  always  means  fo  manv  yards  and  not  feet.  There 
is  not  the  fmallcft  reafon  to  fuppoic  that  Shakfpeare  meant  any 
quibble.     Douce. 

6 indu8ion — ]     That  is,  entrance;   beginning. 

Johnson. 

An  induSlion  was  anciently  fomething  introduftory  to  a  play. 
Such  is  the  bufmefs  of  the  Tinker  previous  to  the  performance  of 
The  Taming  of  a  Shrenv,  Shakfpeare  often  ufes  the  word,  which 
his  attendance  on  the  theatres  might  have  familiarized  to  his  con- 
ception.    Thus,  m  King  Richard  III : 

**  Plots  have  I  laid,  i/tduffions  dangerous."    Steevens. 
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Hot,  And  you  in  hell,  as  often  as  he  hears 
Owen  Glendower  fpoke  of, 

Glend.  I  cannot  blame  him :  at  my  nativity,' 
The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  (hapes. 
Of  burning  creflets ;  •  and,  at  my  birth. 
The  frame  and  the  foundation  of  the  earth 
ShakM  like  a  coward. 

Hor.  Why,  fo  it  would  have  done 

At  the  fame  feafon,  if  your  mother's  cat  had 
But  kitten'd,  though  yourfelf  had  ne'er  been  borm 

Glend.  I  fay,  the  earth  did  fh^ke  when  I  was 
born. 

'  at  my  nativity y  &c.]     Moft  of  thefe  prodieies  appear  to 

faave  been  invented  by  Shakfpeare.  Holinlbed  fays  oiuy :  "  Mranee 
wonders  happened  at  the  nativity  of  this  man ;  for  the  fame  night 
he  was  bom,  all  his  father's  horfes  an  the  ftable  were  found  to  ftuid 
in  blood  up  to  their  bejlies."    Stesvbns. 

In  the  year  1402,  a  blazing  ftar  appeared,  which  the  WeUh  bardt 
reprcfented  as  portendino;  good  fortune  to  Owen  Glendower.  Shak- 
fpeare had  probably  read  an  account  of  this  ftar  in  fome  chronicle, 
and  transferred  its  appearance  to  the  time  of  Owen's  nativity. 

Malonb. 

*  Of  hurtling  creflets ;]  A  creffet  was  a  great  light  fet  upon  a 
beacon,  light^oufc,  or  watch  tower:  from  the  French  word 
croijfette,  a  little  crofs,  becaufe  the  beacons  had  anciently  crofles  on 
the  top  of  them.     H  a  n  m  s a. 

The  fame  word  occurs  in  Hiftmmaftix,  or  the  Player  aubift, 
1610: 

"  Come  Creflida,  my  fr^/-light, 
*»  Thy  face  doth  (hinc  both  day  and  night." 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Holinlhed  fays :  **  The  countie  Pala- 
tine of  Rhene  was  conveiwi  by  cr^z-light,  and  torch-light,  to  Sir 
T.  Grefliam's  houfe  in  Bi(hopfgate-ftreet.**    Again,  in  The  ftately 
Moral  of  the  Three  Lords  of  London ^  i  C90  : 

"  Watches  in  armour,  triumphs,  crej/et^lights." 
The  crejfet' lights  were  lights  fixed  on  a  moveable  frame  or  crofs, 
like  a  turniliie,  and  w«re  carried  on  poles,  in  proceflions.     I  have 
feen  them  reprcfented  in  an  ancient  print  from  Van  Vclde.     Sec 
alfo  a  wooden  cut  in  Vol.  VII.  p.  146.     Stbevens. 
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Hor.  And  I  fay,  the  earth  was  not  of  my  mind^ 
If  you  fuppofe,  as  fearing  you  it  fhook. 

Glend.  The  heavens  were  all  on  fire,  the  earth 
did  tremble. 

Hot.  O,  then  the  earth  fhook  to  fee  the  heavens 
on  fire. 
And  not  in  fear  of  your  nativity. 
Difeafed  nature '  oftentimes  breaks  forth 
In  ftrange  eruptions :  oft  the  teeming  earth 
Is  with  a  kind  of  cholick  pinch'd  and  vex'd 
By  the  imprifoning  of  unruly  wind 
Within  her  womb;  which,  for  enlargement  driving. 
Shakes  the  old  beldame  earth,*  and  topples  down 

9  Difeafed  nature — ]  The  poet  has  here  taken «  from  the  per- 
rerfenefs  and  contrarioufnefs  of  Hotfpur's  temper/  an  opportunity 
of  raifing  his  charader,  by  a  very  rational  and  philofophical  con- 
futation of  fuperflitious  error.     Johnson. 

*  oft  the  teeming  earth 

Is  nuith  a  kind  of  cholick  pinched  and  'vex^d 
By  the  imprifoning  of  unruly  wind 
Within  her  nuomh  ;  luhichy  for  enlargement  flrrving^ 
Shakes  the  old  beldame  earth,]    So,  in  our  author's  Venus  and 
Adonis: 

**  As  when  the  lu/W,  imprifon'd  in  the  ground, 
**  Struggling  for  paffage,  earth's  found ationy^^i^/, 
**  Which  with  cold  terrours  doth  men  s  minds  confound." 
The  fame  thought  is  found  in  Spenfer's  Faety  i^een,  B.  Ill,  c.  ix : 

*•  like  as  a  hoyftrous  nvind, 

"  Which  in  th'  earth's  hollow  caves  hath  long  been  hid, 
*'  And,  (hut  up  faft  within  her  prifons  blind, 
•*  Makes  the  huge  element  againll  her  kind 
*•  To  mo^e,  2LnS tremble,  as  it  Wi re  ai^haft, 
*'  Untill  that  it  an  iffue  forth  may  fin5 ; 
**  Then  forth  it  brcakes;  and  with  his  furious  blaft 
•*  Confounds  both  land  and  feas,  and  (kyes  doth  overcaft." 
So  alfo  in  Dra\  ten's  Leonid  ff  Fierce  Ga^vefion^  1594: 
•'  As  when  within  the  foft  and  fpongie  foyfe 
**  The  wind  doth  pierce  the  entrails  of  the  earth, 
**  Where  hurlyburly  with  a  reftlcfs  coyle 
*•  Shakes  all  the  centre,  wanting  iffue  forth,"  &c. 

Malomb. 
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Steeples,  and  mofs-grown  towers.'   At  your  births 
Our  grandam  earth,  having  this  diftemperaturc. 
In  paflion  (hook. 

Glend.  Coufin,  of  many  men 

I  do  not  bear  thefe  erodings.     Give  me  leave 
To  tell  you  once  again, — that,  at  my  birth. 
The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  (hapes ; 
The  goats  ran  from  the  mountains,  and  the  herds 
Were  ftrangely  clamorous  to  the  frighted  fields/ 


Beldame  is  not  ufed  here  as  a  term  of  contempt,  but  in  the 
fcnfc  of  ancient  mother.  Belle  age,  Fr.  Drayton,  m  the  8th  fong 
of  his  Polyolbion,  ufes  heUjire  in  the  fame  fenfe  : 

"As  his  ereat  bel-Jire  Brute  from  Albion's  heirs  it  won." 
Again,  in  the  14m  fone: 

"  When  he  his  long  defcent  fliall  from  his  bel-fires  bring." 

Beau  pere  is  French  for  father-in-law,  but  the  word  employed 

by  Drayton  feems  to  have  no  fuch  meaning.     Perhaps  beldame 

originally  meant  a  grandmother.     So,  in  ShaKfpeare's  Tarquin  and 

Lucrece : 

**  To  (how  the  beldame  daughters  of  her  daughter." 

Steeveni* 
5  and  topples  doiun 

Steeples,  and  mofs-grvwn  tonvers,'}  To  topple  is  to  tumble  So, 
in  Macbeth: 

f*  Though  caftles  topple  on  their  warders'  heads." 

Stbbvbns. 
4  The  goats  ran  from  the  mountains,  and  the  herds 

Were  firangely  clamorous  to  the  frighted  fields, '\  Shakfpeare  ap- 
pears to  have  been  as  well  acquainted  with  the  rarer  phccnomena, 
as  with  the  ordinary  appearances  of  nature.  A  writer  in  The 
Philofophical  7  ran/ad  ions.  No.  207,  dcfcribing  an  earthquake  in 
Catanea,  near  Mount  iEtna,  by  wnich  eighteen  thoufand  perfons 
were  deilroyed,  mentions  one  of  the  circumftances  that  are  heie 
faid  to  have  marked  the  birth  of  Glendower  :  *'  There  was  a  blow, 
as  if  all  the  artillery  in  the  world  had  been  difcharged  at  once ; 
the  fea  retired  from  the  town  above  two  miles;  the  birds  flew  about 
ailonifhed;  the  cattle  in  the  fields  ran  crying."     MELONS. 

to  the  frighted  fields S\    We  ihould  read — in  the  frighted 

fields.     M.  Mason. 

In  the  very  next  fcene,  to  is  ufed  where  we  (hould  at  prefent 
ufe — in :        . 

«•  He  hith  more  worthy  intercfl  to  the  date — ."  Stbeyhni. 
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Thcfe  figns  have  marked  me  extraordinary ; 
And  all  the  courfes  of  my  life  do  (how, 
I  am  not  in  the  roll  of  common  men. 
Where  is  he  living,— clipp'd  in  with  the  fea 
That  chides   the  banks   of  England,    Scotland^ 

Wales, 

Which  calls  me  pupil,  or  hath  read  to  me  ? 
And  bring  him  out,  that  is  but  woman's  fon. 
Can  trace  me  in  the  tedious  ways  of  art. 
Or  hold  me  pace  in  deep  experiments. 

Hot.   I  think,  there  is  no  man  fpeaks  better 

Welfh : 

I  will  to  dinner. 

MoRT.  Peace,  coufin  Percy ;  you  will  make  him 
mad. 

Glend.  I  can  call  fpirits  from  the  vafty  deep. 

Hot.  Why,  fo  can  I ;  or  fo  can  any  man : 
But  will  they  come,  when  you  do  call  for  them? 

Glend.  Why,  I  can  teach  you,  coufin,  to  com- 
mand 
The  devil. 

Hot.  And  I  can  teach  thee,  coz,  to  fliame  the 
devil,^ 

By  telling  truth;  Tell  truth,  and  (hamethe  devil. — 

If  thou  have  power  to  raife  him,  bring  him  hi- 
ther. 

And  ril  be  fworn,  I  have  power  to  fhame  him  hence. 

O,  while  you  live,  tell  truth,  and  fhame  the  devil. 

MoRT.  Come,  come. 
No  more  of  this  unprofitable  chat. 

Glend.  Three  times  hath  Henry  Bolingbrokc 
made  head 


'  to /home  the  de*vil,']    "  Speak  the  truth,  and  (hamc  the 

devil,"  was  proverbial.    See  Rays  Proverbs,  1 63.     Re  e  d. 
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Againft  my  power :  thrice  from  the  banks  of  Wye, 
And  fandy-bottom'd  Severn,  have  I  fent  him, 
Bootlefs  ^  home,  and  weather-beaten  back. 

Hot.  Home  without  boots,  and  in  foul  weather 
too! 
How  'fcapes  he  agues,  in  the  devil's  name? 

Glend.  Come,  here's  the  map ;  Shall  we  divide 
our  right. 
According  to  our  threefold  order  ta'en  ? 

MoRT.  The  archdeacon  hath  divided  it' 
Into  three  limits,  very  equally : 
England,  from  Trent  and  Severn  hitherto,' 
By  fouth  and  eaft,  is  to  my  part  aflign'd : 
All  weftward,  Wales  beyond  the  Severn  fhore. 
And  all  the  fertile  land  within  that  bound. 
To  Owen  Glendower : — and,  dear  coz,  to  you 
The  remnant  northward,  lying  off  from  Trent. 
And  our  indentures  tripartite  are  drawn : 
Which  being  fealed  interchangeably, 
(A  bufinefs  that  this  night  may  execute,) 
To-morrow,  coufin  Percy,  you,  and  I, 
And  my  good  lord  of  Worcefter,  will  fet  forth. 
To  meet  your  father,  and  the  Scottifh  power. 
As  is  appointed  us,  at  Shrewlbury. 
My  father  Glendower  is  not  ready  yet, 


^  Bootlefs — ]  Unlcfs  wc  read  hootU/s  as  a  trifyllablc,  the  metro 
will  be  defedlive.  In  As  you  like  it — nxirefiler  is  apparently  to  b^ 
thus  pronounced: 

••  The  parts  and  graces  of  the  nureftlcr.**    Stbevens. 

Mr.  Pope  transferred  the  word  him  from  the  former  line  to 
this:  and  perhaps  he  was  right.     Ma  lone. 

7  The  archdeacon  hath  di'vided  it — ]  The  metre  is  here  deficient* 
I  fuppofe  the  line  originally  ran  thus  : 

The  archdeacon  hath  di'vided  it  already.     Steetens* 

*  England,  from  Trent  and  Se*vern  hitherto,]  i.  e.  to  this  fpot 
(pointing  to  the  map).    Malon  e. 
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Nor  fhall  we  need  his  help  thefe  fourteen  days:— 
Within  that  fpace,   [To  Glend.]   you  may  have 

drawn  together 
Your  tenants^   friends,  and  neighbouring  gentle- 
men. 
Glend.  A  fhorter  time  fhall  fend  me  to  you, 
lords. 
And  in  my  condud  fhall  your  ladies  come : 
From  whom  you  now  muft  fleal,  and  take  no  leave; 
For  there  will  be  a  world  of  water  fhed. 
Upon  the  parting  of  your  wives  and  you. 

Hor.  Methinks,  my  moiety,  north  from  Burton 
here,' 
In  quantity  equals  not  one  of  yours : 
See,  how  this  river  comes  me  cranking  in,* 
And  cuts  me,  from  the  bcfl  of  all  my  land, 
A  huge  half-moon,  a  monflrous  cantle  out.* 


9  Methinks,  my  moicty,  north  from  Burton  here,]  The  divifion 
is  here  into  three  parts. — A  moiety  was  frequently  ufed  by  the 
writers  of  Shakfpeare's  age,  as  a  portion  of  any  thing,  though  not 
divided  into  two  equal  parts.  See  a  note  on  King  Lear^  Adl  J. 
fc.  iv.     Ma  LONE. 

*  cranking //f,]  Perhaps  wc  fhould  read — crankling.     So, 

Drayton  in  his  Polyolbion,  fong  7,  fpeaking  of  a  river,  fays  that 
Meander — 

*•  Hath  not  fo  many  turns,  nor  crankling  nooks  as  (he." 

Steevens. 
Mr.  Pope  reads — crankling.     Cranking,  however,  is  right.     So, 
in  our  author's  Venus  and  Adonis : 

•*  He  cranks  and  croffes  with  a  thoufand  doubles." 

Malone. 

*  cantle  out.']     A  (antle  is  a  comer,  or  piece  of  any  thing, 

in  the  fame  fenfe  that  Horace  ufes  angulus  : 

••  O  fi  angulus  illc 
♦*  Proximus  arridet !" 
Canton^  Fr.  canto,  Ital.   fignify  a  comer.     To  cantle  is  a  verb 
ufed  in  Decker's  Whore  of  Babylon,  1607  : 

<<  That  this  vaft  globe  terrdlrial  fhould  be  cantled." 
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ril  have  the  current  in  this  place  damm'd  up; 
And  here  the  fmug  and  filver  Trent  (hall  run. 
In  a  new  channel,  fair  and  evenly : 
It  fhall  not  wind  with  fuch  a  deep  indent. 
To  rob  me  of  fo  rich  a  bottom  here. 

Glend.  Not  wind  ?  it  (hall,  it  muft ;  you  fee,  it 
doth. 

MoRT.  Yea, 
But  mark,  how  he  bears  his  courfe,and  runs  me  up 
With  like  advantage  on  the  other  fide ; 
Gelding  the  oppofed  continent  as  much. 
As  on  the  other  fide  it  takes  from  you. 

fVoR.  Yea,  but  a  little  charge  will  trench  him 
here. 
And  on  this  north  fide  win  this  cape  of  land ; 
And  then  he  runs  flraight  and  even. 

Hot.  ril  have  it  fo;  a  little  charge  will  do  it. 

Glend.  I  will  not  have  it  alter'd. 

Hot.  Will  not  you? 

Glend.  No,  nor  you  fhall  not. 

Hor.  Who  (hall  fay  me  nay  ? 

Glend.  Why,  that  will  I. 

Hor.  Let  me  not  underftand  you  then/ 

Speak  it  in  Wel(h. 

Glend.  I  can  fpcak  Englifh,  lord,  as  well  as  you ; 

The  AibftaDtive  occurs  in  Drayton's  Folyolhion^  fong  i  s 
'<  Rude  Neptune  cutting  in  a  cantU  forth  doth  take." 
Again^  in  a  AVou  Trick  to  cheat  the  Devil ^  1636 : 

•*  Not  fo  much  as  a  cantelloi  cbeefe  or  cruft  of  bread." 

Stebvens* 

Canton  in  heraldry  is  a  comer  of  the  fbield.     Cant  of  cheefe  it 
now  ufcd  in  Pembrokelhire.     Lort. 

4  Let  me  not  underftand  you  /Ar»,]  Youy  an  apparent  interpolation^ 
dedru^ve  to  the  metre»  (houldy  I  think,  be  omitted. 

STIEirBN»« 
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For  I  was  train'd  up  in  the  Englilh  court :  ^ 
Where,  being  but  young,  I  framed  to  the  harp 
Many  an  Englifh  ditty,  lovely  well. 
And  gave  the  tongue  ^  a  helpfiil  ornament ; 
A  virtue  that  was  never  feen  in  you. 

Hot.  Marry,  and  I'm  glad  of 't  with  all  my  heart ; 
I  had  rather  be  a  kitten,  and  cry — mew. 
Than  one  of  thefe  fame  metre  ballad-mongers : 
I  had  rather  hear  a  brazen  canftick  turn'd,' 


^  For  I  ivas  train* d  up  in  the  Englifi  court ;]  The  real  name  of 
Onven  Giendofwer  was  Vaughan^  and  he  was  originally  a  barrifter  of 
the  Middle  Temple.    Stesvens, 

Owen  Glendowcr,  whofc  real  name  wa&  Owen  ap-Gryfiyth 
Vaaghan,  took  the  name  of  Glyndour  or  Glendowr  from  the  lord- 
(hip  of  Glyndourdwy,  of  which  he  was  owner.  He  was  parti- 
cularly adverfe  to  the  Mortimers,  becau(e  Lady  Percy's  nephew, 
Edmund  earl  of  Mortimer,  was  rightfiilly  entitled  to  the  princi- 
pality of  Wales,  (as  well  as  the  crown  of  England,)  being  lineally 
defcended  from  Gladys  the  daughter  of  Lnewelyn  and  lifter  of 
David  Prince  of  Wales,  the  latter  of  whom  died  in  the  year  12^6* 
Owen  Glendower  himfelf  claimed  the  principality  of  Wales, 

He  afterwards  became  efquire  of  the  body  to  King  Richard  II. 
with  whom  he  was  in  attendance  at  Flint  caflle,  when  Richard  was 
taken  prifoner  by  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  afterwards  King  Henry  IV. 
Owen  Glendower  was  crowned  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  year  1402, 
and  for  near  twelve  years  was  a  very  formidable  enemy  to  the 
Englifh.     He  died  in  great  diftrefs  in  141 5.     Malone. 

*  the  tongue — ]     The  Englifh  language.     Johnson. 

Glendower  means,  that  he  graced  his  own  tongue  with  the  art  of 
finging.     RiTsoN. 

I  think  Dr.  Johnfon's  explanation  the  true  one.    Malonb. 

^  a  brazen  canflick  turnd,  ]    The  word  candUftick,  which 

deftroys  the  harmony  of  the  line,  is  written  canftick  in  the  quartos, 
I C98,  1 599,  and  1 608 ;  and  fo  it  might  have  been  pronounced, 
neywood,  and  feveral  of  the  old  writers,  conflantly  fpell  it  in  this 
manner.  Kit  with  the  canftick  is  one  of  the  fpirits  mentioned  by 
Reginald  Scott,  i  584.  Again,  in  The  Famous  Hiftory  of  Thomas 
Siuke/j,  1605,  bl.  1:  "  If  he  have  fo  much  as  a  canftick,  I  am  a 
traitor."  The  noife  to  which  Hotfpur  alludes,  is  likewife  men- 
tioned in  J  New  Trick  to  cheat  the  Devil,  1 636 : 
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Or  a  dry  wheel  grate  on  the  axle-tree; 
And  that  would  fet  my  teeth  nothing  on  edge^ 
Nothing  fo  much  as  mincing  poetry; 
'Tis  like  the  forc'd  gait  of  a  fhuffling  nag. 

Glend.  Come,  you  (hall  have  Trent  turn'd. 

Hor.  I  do  not  care :  I'll  give  thrice  fo  much  land 
To  any  well-dcferving  friend ; 
But,  in  the  way  of  bargain,  mark  ye  me, 
I'll  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair. 
Are  the  indentures  drawn?  (hall  we  be  gone? 

Glend.  The  moon  Ihines  fair,  you  may  away  by 
night : 
ril  hafte  the  writer,®  and,  withal, 

'*  As  if  you  were  to  lodge  in  Lothbury, 
**  Where  they  turn  brazen  candUfticks" 
And  again,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  mafoue  of  IVitcbes  Metamorpbofed : 
**  From  the  candlefticks  of  Lolhbury, 
••  And  the  loud  pure  wives  of  Banbury."    Stbbvens* 
•  rilhafie  tbe  ivriier,]  He  means  the  writer  of  the  articles. 

Pope. 
I  fuppofe,  to  complete  the  meafure«  we  fliould  read : 
J'/I  in  and  bafif  thf  luriter ; 
for  he  ^^oes  out  immediately. 
So,  m  Tbe  Taming  of  a  Sbmv  : 

**  But  /  wiiTin^  to  be  reveng'd  for  this  villainy." 
Again: 

"  My  cake  is  dough:  But  /'///>,  among  the  reft." 

Stbbvins. 
We  (hould  undoubtedly  read — 

77/  in,  and  hafte  tbe  lAjriter,  and  qvitbal-^ 
The  two  fupplemental  words  which  were  fuggefted  by  Mr. 
Steevens,  complete  both  the  fenfe  and  metre,  and  were  certainly 
omitted  in  the  firft  copy  by  the  negligence  of  the  tranfcribcr  or 
printer.     Such  omiffions  more  frequently  happen  than  almoft  any 
other  errour  of  the  prefs.     The  prefent  rcftoration  is  fupportcd  by 
various  other  pafTages.     So,  in  Ttmon  of  Athens ^  Aft  J.  (c.  i; 
«*  I  Lord.  Shall  we  in? 
"  2  Lord.  I'll  keep  j^ou  company." 
Again,  ibidem.  Aft  V.  fc.  iii : 

••  /»,  tf»^  prepare." 
Again,  more  appoutely,  in  AT.  Richard  III: 

"  77/ w,  to  urge  his  hatred  more  to  Clarence."  Maloni. 
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Break  with  your  wives  of  your  departure  hence: 

I  am  afraid,  my  daughter  will  run  mad. 

So  much  (he  doteth  on  her  Mortimer.  [£*•//. 

MoRT.  Fie,  coufin  Percy  !  how  you  crofs  my  fa- 
ther ! 

Hot.  I  cannot  choofe :  fometimes  he  angers  me. 
With  telling  me  of  the  moldwarp  and  the  ant,' 
Of  the  dreamer  Merlin,  and  his  prophecies; 
And  of  a  dragon,  and  a  finlefs  fifh, 
A  clip-wing'd  griffin,  and  a  moulten  raven, 
A  couching  lion,  and  a  ramping  cat. 
And  fuch  a  deal  of  fkimble-flcamble  ftufF* 
As  puts  me  from  my  faith.     I  tell  you  what, — 


^  of  the  moldnjoarp  and  the  ani,]  This  alludes  to  an  old  pro- 

phecy, which  is  faid  to  have  induced  Owen  Glendower  to  take 
arms  againll  King  Henr}%     See  Hall's  Chrowc/e,  fol.  20,     Popi. 

So,  in  ne  Mirror  for  Magift rates ^  1559*  Owen  Glendower  is 
introduced  fpeaking  of  himfelf : 

'*  And  for  to  fet  us  hereon  more  agog, 
'*  A  prophet  came  (a  vengcaunce  take  them  all!) 
*'  AffiKmine  Henry  to  be  Goemagog, 
**  Wliom  Mcrlyn  doth  a  mouTdnvarp  ever  call, 
*♦  Accurs'd  of  God,  that  mull  be  brought  in  thrall, 
**  By  a  wulf,  a  dragon,  and  a  lyon  ftrong, 
**  Which  fhould  devide  his  kingdome  them  among." 
The  mould'ivarb  is  the  mole,  fo  called  becaufc  it  renders  the 
furface  of  the  earth  unlevel  by  the  hillocks  which  it  raifes. 
Anglo-Saxon  molde,  and  nveorpan.     Steevens. 

So  Holinihed,  for  he  was  Shakfpeare's  authority:  **  This  [the 
divifion  of  the  realm  between  Mortimer,  Glendower,  and  Percy,] 
was  done  (as  fome  have  fayde)  through  a  foolifh  credite  given  to  a 
vaine  prophecie,  as  though  king  Henry  was  the  molde<warpe,  curfed 
of  God's  owne  mouth,  and  they  three  were  the  dragon,  the  /row, 
and  the  'wolfe,  which  fhould  divide  this  realm  between  them." 

MALOlfE. 

•  Jkimhle-fkamhU  fluff — ]  This  cant  word,  formed  by  re« 

duplication   from  fcamhle,  occurs  likewife  in  Taylor  the  water- 
poet's  Defcription  of  a  Wanton: 

"  Here's  a  fwcet  deal  oi  fcimhle-fcamhle fluff " 

St£eviks. 
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He  held  mc,  but  laft  night,  at  Icaft  nine  hours,^ 
In  reckoning  up  the  feveral  devils'  names,* 
That  were  his  lackeys  :  I  cried,  humph, — and  well, 

—go  to,'— 
But  mark'd  him  not  a  word.     O,  he's  as  tedious 
As  is  a  tired  horfe,  a  railing  wife; 
Worfe  than  a  fmoky  houfe : — I  had  rather  live 
With  cheefe  and  garlick,  in  a  windmill,  far. 
Than  feed  on  cates,  and  have  him  talk  to  me. 
In  any  fummerhoufe  in  Chriftendom. 

MoRT.  In  faith,  he  is  a  worthy  gentleman ; 
Exceedingly  well  read,  and  profited 
In  ftrange  concealments;  ^  valiant  as  a  lion. 
And  w-ond'rous  affable;  and  as  bountiful 
As  mines  of  India.     Shall  I  tell  you,  coufin? 
He  holds  your  temper  in  a  high  refpedl. 
And  curbs  himfelf  even  of  his  natural  fcope. 
When  you  do  crofs  his  humour;  'faith,  he  docs : 
I  warrant  you,  that  man  is  not  alive. 
Might  fo  have  tempted  him  as  you  have  done. 
Without  the  tafte  of  danger  and  reproof; 
But  do  not  ufe  it  oft,  let  me  entreat  you. 


y  He  held  me,  bat  laft  mghi,  at  leaft  nine  hours, 1  I  hav.c  inferted 
the  conjun^ion — but^  which  is  wanting  in  the  ancient  copies. 
Without  fomc  fuch  affiftancc  the  metre  would  be  defedive. 

Steevbns. 

*  In  reckoning  up  the  federal  de<vih*  names  ^  See  Reginald  Scott*t 
Di/covety  of  Witchcraft ^  J584»  Book  XV.  ch.  ii,  p.  377,  where  the 
reader  may  find  his  patience  as  feverely  exercifed  as  that  of  Hotfpur, 
and  on  the  fame  occafion.  Shakfpeare  muft  certainly  have  ieen 
this  book.     Steeve^s. 

J  go  /«,]  Thefe  two  fenfelefs  monofyllables  fcem  to  have 

been  added  by  fome  fooliih  player,  purpofely  to  deflroy  the  meafure. 

RiTSOZf, 

4  profited 

In  ftrange  concealments ;]  Skilled  in  wonderful  fecrets. 

Johnson. 

Vol.  VIII.  K  k 
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fVoR.  In  faith,  my  lord^  you  arc  too  wilfiiU 

blame  ;^ 
And  fince  your  coining  hither,  have  done  enough 
To  put  him  quite  beiide  his  patience. 
You  mud  needs  learn,  lord,  to  amend  this  fault : 
Though  fometimes   it  (how  greatnefs,  courage^ 

blood, 
(And  that's  the  dcareft  grace  it  renders  you,) 
Yet  oftentimes  it  doth  pnefent  harfh  rage, 
Defed  of  manners,  want  of  government. 
Pride,  haughtinefs,  opinion,^  and  difdain: 
The  lead  of  which,  haunting  a  nobleman, 
Lofeth  men's  hearts ;  and  leaves  behind  a  fiain 
Upon  the  beauty  of  all  parts  befides. 
Beguiling  them  of  commendation. 

Hot.  Well,  I  am  fchool'dj  Good  manners  be  your 
fpeed! 
Here  come  our  wives,  and  let  us  take  our  leave. 

Re-^nfer  Glen  dower,  tr/'/i?  I  be  Ladies. 

MoRT.  This  is  the  deadly  fpite  that  angers  mc,— 
My  wife  can  fpcak  no  Englilh,  I  no  Welfli. 


'too  ivilfuUhlame  •,'\    This  is  a  mode  of  fpeccli  with  which 


I  am  not  acquainted.     Perhaps  it  might  be  read — too  'wilful-bliuit^ 
Ql  too  fwilfut'bent ;  or  thus : 

Indeed t  tny  lord,  you  are  to  blame ^  too  wilfoL     Johnson. 
I  fufpeft  that  our  author  wrote— 

to  ivilful'blame  : 

i.  e.  you  are  'wilfully  to  blame ;  the  offence  you  give  is  meditated, 
defigned. 

Snakfpeare  has  feveral  compounds  in  which  the  firft  adjcftive  has 
•the  power  of  an  adverb.     Thus,  (as  Mr.  Tyrwhitthas  obferved,) 
in   King  kkkard  III.  we  meet  with    cbildijh'ioo\\^i  fen/ele/s'Oh^ 
ilinatc,  and  mortal-fimng.     Steevens. 

*  ofifiion,']  means  li^xc/elf-ofinion,  or  conceit.  M.  Masox. 

I 
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Glbnd.  My  daughter  weeps ;   Ihe  will  not  part 
with  you. 
She'll  be  a.  foldier  too,  (he'll  to  the  wars. 

MoRT.  Good  father,  tell  her, — that  (he,  and  my 
aunt  Percy, 
Shall  follow  in  your  condud  fpeedily. 

Glendower  /peaks  to  bis  daugbier  in  Wel(h, 
andjhe  anfwers  bim  in  the  fame. 

Glend.  She's  defperate  here;    a  peevi(h  felf- 
will'd  harlotry,' 
One  no  perfualion  *  can  do  good  upon. 

[Lady  M./peaks  to  Mortimer  in  Wel(h. 

MoRT.  I  underftand  thy  looks :  that  pretty  Wel(h 
Which  thou   poureft  down   from  thefe   (welling 

heavens,^ 
I  am  too  perfedt  in ;  and,  but  for  (hame. 
In  fuch  a  parley  would  I  anfwer  thee. 

[Lady  M. /peaks. 
I  underftand  thy  kiifes,  and  thou  mine. 
And  that's  a  feeling  difputation :  * 
But  I  will  never  be  a  truant,  love. 
Till  I  have  learn'd  thy  language;  for  thy  tongue 
Makes  Welfh  as  fweet  as  ditties  highly  penn'd. 


7  a  pee^ijb  ftlf-iuilVd  harlotry^    Capulet,  in  Romeo  and 

Juliet y  reproaches  his  daughter  in  the  fame  terms : 

«*  A  feevi/h/elf-'wiird harlotry  \t  IS."     RiTSON. 

*  One  no per/uafion  &cc.^  A  common  elHpfis  for — One  that  no 
perfuafion  &c«  and  To  the  ancient  copies  redundantly  read. 

Stebtens. 

9  IVhich  thou  poureft  do^n  from  tbeje  ftwelling  heavens,^  The  de» 
fe^  of  harmony  in  this  line,  induces  me  to  fuppofe  (with  Sir  T. 
Hanmer)  that  our  author  originally  wrot&— 

Which  thou  pour  ft  dofwn  from  thefe  two  fnvelling  heavens  ^ 
meaning  her  tnvo prominent  lips.     Stekvens. 

*  a  feeling  difputation:^  L  e,  a  conteft  of  fenfibility,  a  re- 
ciprocation in  which  wc  engage  on  equal  terms.    Stb evens. 

K  k  2 
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Sung  by  a  fair  queen  in  a  fummer's  bower,^ 
With  ravifhing  divifion,  to  her  lute/ 

Glend.  Nay,  if  you  melt,  then  will  (he  run  mad.^ 

\^Lady  M. /peaks  again. 

MoRT.  O,  I  am  ignorance  itfelf  in  this/ 

Glend.  She  bids  you 
Upon  the  wanton  rufhes  lay  you  down,' 


^  Sun^  by  a  fair  queen  &c.]  Our  author  perhaps  here  intendl^ed 
a  compliment  to  Queen  Elizabeth «  who  was  a  performer  on  the 
lute  and  the  virginals.  See  Sir  James  Melvil's  curious  account* 
Memoirs^  folio,  p.  50.     Ma  lone. 

4  With  ra<vijbfng  divifion,  to  her  lute  J]  This  vcrfc  may  fervc  for  a 
tianflation  of  a  line  in  Horace : 

**  grataque  fbcminis 

**  Imbelli  cithara  carmina  drviies.^* 
It  is  to  no  purpofe  that  you  {Paris)  pleafe  the  women  by  finging 
*«  with  ravifhing  divifion,"  to  the  harp.     See  the  Commentators, 
and  Voflius  on  Catullus,  p.  239.     S.  W. 

Divifiont  were  very  uncommon  in  vocal  mufick  during  the  time 
of  Shakfpcare.     Burney. 

5  Nay,  if  you  melt,  then  nvilljhe  run  mad.]  We  might  read,  to 
complete  the  verfe : 

Nay,  if  you  melt,  why  then  nuilljhe  run  mad.     Stbbvens. 

^  O,  I  am  ignorance  it/elf  in  thi/.]  Maffinger  ufes  the  fame  cx- 
prefilon  in  The  Unnatural  Combat,  1 639 : 

**  in  this  you  fpeak,  fir, 

'*  I  am  ignorance  it/elf*     Steevens. 
'  She  bids  you 
Upon  the  nvanton  rufhes  lay  you  donjon,]    It  was  the  cuftom  vk 
this  country,  for  many  ages,  to  ftrew  the  floors  with  rufhes,  as  we 
now  cover  them  with  carpets.     Johnson. 

It  fhould  have  been  obferved  in  a  note,  that  the  old  copies  read 
M,  not  upon.     This  flight  emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Steevens. 

I  am  now,  however,  inclined  to  adhere  to  the  original  reading, 
and  would  print  the  line  as  it  flands  in  the  old  copy : 
She  bids  you  on  the  nvanton  rujbes  lay  you  donxm. 

We  have  fome  other  lines  in  thefe  plays  as  irregular  as  this. 

Malonb, 

We  have ;  but  there  is  the  flrongefl  reafon  for  fuppofing  fuch 
irregularities  arofe  from  the  badnefs  of  the  playhoufe  copies,  or  the 
carelefTnefs  of  printers.    Steevens. 
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And  reft  your  gentle  head  upon  her  lap. 
And  fhe  will  ling  the  fong  that  plcafeth  you. 
And  on  your  eyelids  crown  the  god  of  fleep,* 
Charming  your  blood  with  pleafing  hcavinefs; 
Making  uich  difference  'twixt  wake  and  fleep,* 
As  is  the  difference  betwixt  day  and  night. 
The  hour  before,  the  heavenly-harnefs'd  team 
Begins  his  golden  progrefs  in  the  eaft. 

Mo RT.  With  all  my  heart  I'll  fit,  and  hear  her  fing : 
By  that  time  will  our  book,*  I  think,  be  drawn. 

•  And  on  your  eyelids  crown  the  god  of  Jleep,']  The  expreffion  it 
tint ;  intimating,  that  the  eod  of  deep  fhould  not  only^t  on  his  eye- 
lids, but  that  he  (hould^i/  crown* d,  that  is,  pleafed  and  delighted. 

Warburton. 
The  fame  image  (whatever  idea  it  was  meant  to  convey)  occurs 
in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Pbilafter  : 

**  who  fhall  take  up  his  lute, 

•'  And  touch  it  till  he  crown  afilentJUep 

'*  Upon  my  eyelid  J*     Steevens. 
The  image  is  certainly  a  ftrange  one ;  but  I  do  not  fufpe^  any 
corruption  of  the  text.     The  god  of  fleep  is  not  only  to  fit  on 
Mortimer's  eyelids,  but  to  fit  crowned^   that  is,   with  fovereign 
dominion.     So,  in  Twelfth  Night : 

"  Him  will  I  tear  out  of  that  cruel  eye, 

'*  Where  hefts  crowned  in  his  matter's  fpite.*' 
Again,  in  our  poet's  1 1 4th  Sonnet : 

*♦  Or  whether  doth  my  mind,  being  crown  d  with  you, 

•'  Drink  up  the  monarch's  plague,  this  flattery  ?" 
Again,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

**  Upon  his  brow  Ihame  is  afham'd  to  (it, 

**  For  'tis  a  throne,  where  honour  may  be  crown  d 

"  Sole  monarch  of  the  univerfal  earth." 
Again,  in  King  Henry  V : 

•*  As  if  allegiance  in  their  bofoms  fat, 

*'  Crowned  yn^  faith  and  conttant  loyalty."     Ma  lone. 

9  Making  fuch  difference  'twixt  wake  and  fleep ^  She  will  lull 
you  by  her  fong  into  foft  tranquillity,  in  which  you  (hall  be  fo 
near  to  fleep  as  to  be  free  from  perturbation,  and  fo  much  awake 
as  to  be  fenflble  of  pleafure ;  a  itate  partaking  of  fleep  and  wakc- 
fulnefs,  as  the  twilight  of  night  aiidoay.     Johnson. 

.  *  Qur  hookt\  Our  paper  of  conditions.     Johnson. 
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Glesd.  Do  fo ; 
And  thofe  muficians  that  (hall  play  to  you. 
Hang  in  the  air  a  thoufand  leagues  from  hence; 
Yet  ftraight  they  (hall  be  here :  ^  fit,  and  attend. 

Hot.  Come,  Kate,  thou  art  perfedl  in  lying  down : 
Come,  quick,  quick ;  that  I  may  lay  my  head  in 
thy  lap. 

Lady  P.  Go,  ye  giddy  goofe. 

Glzsdo^zk /peaks  fome  Wclfli  words, 
and  then  the  mufick  plays. 

Hot.  Now  I  perceive,    the  devil  underftands 
Welfh; 
And  'tis  no  marvel,  he's  fo  humorous. 
By'r-lady,  he's  a  good  mufician. 

Lady  P.  Then  Ihould  you  be  nothing  but  mu- 
fical ;  for  you  are  altogether  governed  by  humours. 
Lie  ftill,  ye  thief,  and  hear  the  lady  fing  in  Welfh. 

Hot.  I  had  rather  hear  Lady,  my  brach,  howl  in 
Irifh. 

Lady  P.  Would'ft  thou  have  thy  head  broken? 

Hor.  No. 

'  And  thofe  muficians  that  Jhall  play  to  yom^ 
Hang  in  the  air  a  thoufand  leagues  from  hence  ; 
^Zi  ftraight  thejfball  he  here  ;]      The  old  QOfpiC^-^And — . 

Stsevens. 
Glendower  had  before  boafted  that  he  could  call  fpirits  from  the 
vafty  deep ;  he  now  pretends  to  equal  power  over  the  fpirits  of  the 
air.  Sit,  fays  he  to  Mortimer,  and,  by  my  power,  you  (hall  have 
heavenly  mufick.  The  muficians  that  (hail  play  to  you,  now  hang 
in  the  air  a  thoufand  miles  from  the  earth ;  I  will  furamon  them, 
and  they  (hall  ftraight  be  here.  "  Jnd^m^t*'  is  the  reading  of 
the  mofl  authentick  copies,  the  quarto  1598*  and  the  folio  1623, 
and  indeed  of  all  the  other  ancient  editions.  Mr.  Rowe  firft  intra- 
duced  the  reading — Tet  ftraight,  which  all  the  fubfequent  editors 
have  adopted ;  but  the  change  does  not  feem  abfolutely  neceflary. 

Malokb. 
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Lady  P.  Then  be  ftilL 

Hot.  Neither ;  'tis  a  woman's  fault.* 

Lady  P.  Now  God  help  thee ! 

Hot.  To  the  Welfh  lady's  bed. 

Lady  P.  What's  that? 

Hot.  Peace !  ftie  fings, 

A  Welfli  Song  fung  by  Lady  M. 

Hor.  Come,  Kate,  I'll  have  your  fong  too. 
Lady  P.  Not  mine,  in  good  footh. 

Hor.  Not  yours,  in  good  footh!    'Heart,  you 
fwear  like  a  comfit-maker's  wife !  Not  you,  in  good 
footh;  and.  As  true  as  I  live;  and.  As  God  Ihall 
mend  me;  and.  As  fure  as  day: 
And  giv'ft  fuch  farcenet  furety  for  thy  oaths. 
As  if  thou  never  walk'dft  further  than  Finfbury.' 


^  Neither",  'tis  a  nuomans  fault, '\  I  do  not  plainly  fee  what  is  a 
woman's  fault.    Johnson. 

//  isa  nuomansfault,  is  fpokcn  ironically.     Farmer. 

This  is  a  proverbial  expreflion.  I  find  it  in  The  Birth  of  Merlin, 
16621 

"  'Tis  a  tvoman's  fault :  p of  this  bafhfulnefs." 

Again: 

"  A  <woman*s  faulty  wc  arc  fubjcft  to  it,  fir." 

Again,  in  Greene's  Planetomachia,  'S^J  -  ** *  ivoman'tfaulte, 

to  thruft  away  that  with  her  little  finger,  whiche  they  pull  to  them 
with  both  their  hands." 

I  believe  the  meaning  is  this :  Hotfpur  having  declared  his  re- 
folution  neither  to  have  his  head  broken,  nor  to  fit  ftill,  flily  adds, 
that  fuch  is  the  ufual  fault  of  women ;  i.  e.  never  to  do  what  thcjr 
are  bid  or  defired  to  do.     Steevens. 

The  whole  tenor  of  Hotfpur's  converfation  in  this  fcene  (hows, 
that  the  flillnefs  which  he  here  imputes  to  women  as  a  fault,  was 
fomething  very  different  from  filence;  and  that  an  idea  was  couched 
under  thefe  words,  which  may  be  better  underftood  than  explained.-— 
He  is  ftill  in  the  Welfh  lady's  bedchamber.     White. 

*  ^#  if  thw  tsner  'waWdJl  further  than  Finfiury.^     Open  walks 

K  k  4 
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Swear  mc,  Kate,  like  a  lady,  as  thou  art, 
A  good  mouths-filling  oath;  and  leave  in  (both. 
And  fuch  proteft  of  pepper-gingerbread,^ 
To  velvet-guards,"  and  funday-citizens. 
Come,  ling. 


and  fields  near  Chirwell-ftrcct,  London  Wall,  br  ^^x>rgate;  die 
common  rcibrt  of  the  citizens,  as  appears  from  many  of  our  ancimt 
comedies.    1  fappoie  the  veric  originally  (hot  clltpcicalty)  ran  thnsi 

At  tbw  ne*er  *waik*  aft  further  tkan  Fimjbmry^ 
L  c  2s  f/  thoa  ne'er  Sec,    Steevevs* 

^* //uh  ^rvttft  of  pepper-gingerbread,]    i.  e.   proteflatioos 

at  common  as  the  letters  which  children  learn  from  an  alphabet  of 
giiM;er-bread.  ^liat  we  now  call  Jpice  gimger-brtad  was  dien 
calkd  fepptr  gmger-hread,     Steevens. 

Soch  protefiations  as  are  uttered  by  the  maken  of  gingerbread. 

MaLoiis* 

Hotfpar  had  jaft  told  his  wife  that  (he  **/wore  like  a  comfit- 
maker' t  wife;"  fuch  proteftt  therefore  of  pepper  ginger-bread^  as 
•'  in  footb^'  &c.  were  to  be  left  to  perfons  of  that  clais. 

Heklet. 

'  'velt'et'gsiardt  ,1    To  fuch  as  have  their  clothes  adorned 

with  ihrcds  of  velvet,  which  was,  I  fnppofc,  the  finery  of 
cocknc}'5.     Johnson. 

''  The  cloaks,  doublets,  &c.  (fays  Stubbs,  in  his  Amatomie  of 
Abttjei)  were  guardcu  with  'vel'vet  guards ,  or  elfe  laced  with  coftly 
lace."     Speaking  of  women's  gowns,  he  adds:    **  they  muft  be 

fuardcd  with  grcdiX  guards  of  'vel*vetjC\'tiy  guard  four  or  fix  fingers 
road  at  the  leaft." 
So,  in  The  Malcontent ,  1 6o6 ; 

**  You  are  in  good  cafe  fince  you  came  to  court;  garded, 
garded: 

"   Yes  faith,  even  footmen  and  bawds  vrcan 'velvet,** 
Velnjet  guards  appear,  however,  to  have  been  a  cityfajhion.     So, 
in  llifiriomaftix^  l6l0: 

"  Nay,  I  myfclf  will  wear  the  courtly  grace : 

"  Out  on  thefc  tehet  guards,  and  black-Iac'd  flccves, 

"  Thcfe  fimp'ring  falhions  fimply  followed!" 


Again: 


I  like  this  jewel ;  I'll  have  his  fi^llow. 

How  ? — you  ?-— what  fellow  it  ? — gip,  'velvet-guards  P* 

Steevens. 
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Lady  P.  I  will  not  fing. 

Hor.  *Tis  the  next  way  to  turn  tailor,  or  be  red- 
breaft  teacher.*    An  the  indentures  be  drawn,  I'll 

To  velvet  guards  means,  I  believe,  to  the  higher  rank  of  female 
fttisceitf,  the  wives  of  either  merchants  or  wodthy  ihopkeepers. 
It  appears  from  the  following  paiTage  in  The  London  Prodigal,  1 605, 
that  2i  guarded  goujn  was  the  Deft  drefs  of  a  citj  lady  in  the  time  of 
our  author : 

**  Frances.  But  Tom,  mnft  I  go  as  I  do  now,  when  I  am 
married  ? 

•*  Crvet.  No,  Franke,  [i.  e.  Frances,]  I'll  have  thee  go  like  a 
citizen,  in  sl  garded gown,  and  a  French  hood." 

Fynes  Morifon  is  Hill  more  exprefs  to  the  fame  point,  and  far« 
nilhes  us  with  the  beft  comment  on  the  words  before  us.  Defcribing 
the  drcfs  of  the  various  orders  of  the  people  of  England,  he  fays, 
**  At  public  meetings  the  aldermen  of  London  weere  ikarlet  eownes, 
and  their  fwrves  a  clofe  gown  of  ikarlet,  with  gardes  of  black 
velvet"  Itin.  fol.  1617,  P.  III.  p.  179.  Sec  Vol.  IV.  p.  282, 
n.  2.     Malone. 

*  ^Tis  the  next  vjay  to  turn  tailor,  &c.]  I  fuppofe  Percy  means, 
that  iinging  is  a  mean  quality,  and  therefore  he  excufes  his  lady. 

Johnson* 

The  next  way — is  the  neareji  way.  So,  in  Lingua,  &c,  1 607 : 
•*  The  quadrature  of  a  circle;  the  philofopher's  ftone;  and  the 
next  way  to  the  Indies."  Tailors  feem  to  have  been  as  remarkable 
for  finging,  as  iveavers,  of  whofe  mufical  turn  Shakfpeare  has  more 
than  once  made  mention.  Beaumont  and  Retcher,  in  The  Knight 
of  the  Burning  Peftle,  fpeak  of  this  quality  in  the  former :  **  Never 
truft  a  tailor  that  does  not  Jing  at  his  work ;  his  mind  is  on  nothing 
but  filching." 

The  honourable  Daines  Barrington  obferves,  that  "  a  gold-finch 
flill  continues  to  be  called  2i  proud  tailor,  in  fome  parts  of  England; 
(particularly  Warwicklhire,  Shakfpeare's  native  country)  which 
renders  this  paffage  intelligible,  that  otherwife  feems  to  have  no 
meaning  whatfoever."  Perhaps  this  bird  is  called  a  proud  tailor, 
becaufe  his  plumage  is  varied  like  a  fuit  of  clothes  made  out  of 
remnants  of  different  colours,  fuch  as  a  tailor  might  be  fuppofed 
to  wear.  The  fenfe  then  will  be  this : — The  next  thing  to  uneing 
onefelf,  is  to  teach  birds  to  fing,  the  goldfinch  and  the  robin. 
I  hope  the  poet  meant  to  inculcate,  that  finging  is  a  quality  de- 
ilrudive  to  its  pofieflbr ;  and  that  after  a  perfon  has  ruined  him- 
felf  by  it,  he  may  be  reduced  to  the  necefiity  of  inflrudiing  birds 
in  an  art  which  can  render  birds  alone  more  valuable. 

Steevbns. 
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away  within  chcie  two  hours;  and  fb  come  in  when 
yc  will.  [Exif. 

Glekd*  Come,  come,  lord  Mortimer;  youucaa 
flow. 
As  hoc  lord  Percy  is  on  fire  to  go. 
By  this  our  book  's  drawn ;  *  we'll  but  feal,  and  dien 
To  horfe  immediately. 

MoRT.  With  all  my  heart. 

[Exeunt. 

Ooe  inftancc  may  fuffice,  to  (hew  that  next  has  been  rigfatfy  inter* 

pfeted :   ** and  when  mattens  was  done,   the  ens  and  the 

lofdcft  went  the  tuxt  way  to  the  deane's  place  to  brcckBiA."    Ifcs's 
^US  Pcpets,  4to.  1773.  p-  165. 

This  padage  has  been  inteq>reted  as  if  the  latter  member  of  the 
ientence  were  ezplanator>'of  the  former ;  bat  fnrely  thef  are  entiiely 
diftin^  The  plain  meaning  is,  that  he  who  makes  a  common 
practice  of  finging,  reduces  himfelf  to  the  condition  ekber  of  a 
tailor,  or  a  teacher  of  muiick  to  birds*  That  tailors  were  remaric* 
able  for  Jt»g/9rpin  oar  aothor's  time,  he  has  himfidf  informed  ns 
elfe^%'here.  **  Do  vou  make  an  alehoofe  of  my  lady's  houie,  ((ays 
Malvolio  in  Tiuelftb  NigJbt,)  that  ye  fqaeaJc  out  your  coKitrs' 
€atches,  without  any  mitigation  or  rcnx)r(e  of  yoice?" 

Maloni. 

9 0«rbook  *s  dra'wn\\   i.  e«  oor  articles.    Every  compo- 

fition,  whether  play,  ballad,  or  hiftory,  was  called  a  bwik,  on  the 
rcgifters  of  ancient  publication*    Steevbns. 
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SCENE     XL 

London.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  King  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Lords* 

K.  Hen.  Lords,  give  us  leave;  the  prince  of 
Wales  and  I, 
Muft  have  fome  conference:  But  be  near  at  hand,' 
For  we  fhall  prefently  have  need  of  you. — 

[Exeunt  Lords* 
I  know  not  whether  God  will  have  it  fo. 
For  fome  difpleafing  fervice^  I  have  done. 
That,  in  his  fecret  doom,  out  of  my  blood 
He'll  breed  revengement  and  a  fcourge  for  me; 
But  thou  doft,  in  thy  paflages  of  life,^ 
Make  me  believe, — that  thou  art  only  mark'd 
For  the  hot  vengeance  and  the  rod  of  heaven. 
To  punifli  my  mistreadings.     Tell  me  elfc. 
Could  fuch  inordinate,  and  low  defires. 
Such  poor,  fuch  bare,  fuch  lewd,  fuch  mean  at- 
tempts,^ 


'  Mttfi  have  fome  conference:  But  he  near  at  hand^  The  old 
copies  redundantly  read — fome /r/^a/^  conference;  but,  as  the  lord* 
were  difmiffed  on  this  occafion,  they  would  naturally  infer  that 
privacy  was  the  King's  objed.     Steevens. 

-♦  For  fome  difpleafing  fervicc — ]  Service  for  a^ion,  fimply. 

Warburton. 

^  in  thy  paffages  of  life ^  i.  c.  in  the  paffages  of  thy  life. 

Steevens, 

^*  fuch  lewd,  fuch  mean  attempts,]      Mean  attempts^  arc 

mean,  uwworihy  undertakings,     Lenvd  docs  not  in  this  place  barely 
iignify  tvanton,  but  licentious.     So,  B.  Jonfon,  in  his  Foetafler  : 

•*  great  actions  may  be  fu'd 

"  'Gainft  fuch  as  wrong  men's  fames  with  verfes  Icaud.'* 
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Such  barren  plcafjres,  rude  focict>', 

A%  thou  art  match'd  withal,  and  grafted  to. 

Accompany  the  grcatne&  of  thy  blood. 

And  hold  their  level  with  thy  princely  heart? 

P.HkS.  So  pleafe  your  majelh-,  I  would,  I  could 
Quit  all  oflfences  with  as  clear  excufe. 
As  well  as,  I  am  doubtlefs,  I  can  purge 
Myfelf  of  many  I  am  charg'd  withal : 
Yet  fuch  extenuation  let  me  beg,' 
As,  in  reproof  of  many  tales  devis'd,' — 
Which  oft  the  ear  of  greatnefs  needs  muft  hear, — 
By  fmiling  pick-thanks '  and  bafe  newsmongers, 
I  may,  for  fome  things  true,  wherein  my  youth 
Hath  faulty  ^ander'd  and  irregular. 
Find  pardon  on  my  true  fubmiflion^ 

K.  Hes\  God  pardon  thee! — yet  let  me  wonder, 
Harr\', 
At  thy  afFedions,  which  do  hold  a  wing 
Quite  from  the  flight  of  all  thy  anceflors. 
Thy  place  in  council  thou  haft  rudely  loft,* 

And  again,  in  Volp'ine: 

•*  thc)'  arc  moft  Znt* ^  impoilors, 

*'  Made  all  of  terms  and  (hrcds."    Steevens. 

^rhe  word  is  thus  ufed  in  many  of  our  ancient  ftatutes. 

Maloke. 

*  Yet  fuch  extenuation  let  nu  heg^  &c.]  The  confbudioD  is  feme- 
what  ohfcure.  Let  me  beg  fo  much  extenoation,  that,  upom  cmh- 
futation  of  many  falfe  charges^  I  may  be  pardoned  fome  that  are  true* 
I  (liould  read  on  reproof,  inftead  of  in  reproof-,  but  concerning 
Shakfpcare's  particles  there  is  no  certainty.     Johnson. 

*  At  in  reproof  of  many  tales  drvit*d,^  Reproof  here  means  dif- 
procf.     M.  Mason. 

V  pick-thankt — ]  i.e.  officious  parafitcs.    So,  in  the  tragedy 

of  Mariam,  1613  : 

"  Bafc  pick-thank  devil ."     Steevens. 

Again,  in  Euphues,  1587:  '*  I  (hould  feeme  either  to  picke  a 
thanke  with  men,  or  a  quarrel  with  women."     Henderson. 

*  Thy  place  in  council  thou  haft  rudely  loft,']  The  Prince  was  re- 
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Which  by  thy  younger  brother  is  fupplied; 

And  art  almofl  an  alien  to  the  hearts 

Of  all  the  court  and  princes  of  my  blood : 

The  hope  and  expectation  of  thy  time 

Is  ruin'd;  and  the  foul  of  every  man 

Prophetically  does  forethink  thy  fall. 

Had  I  fo  lavifh  of  my  prefence  been. 

So  common-hackney 'd  in  the  eyes  of  men. 

So  ftale  and  cheap  to  vulgar  company; 

Opinion,  that  did  help  me  to  the  crown. 

Had  ftill  kept  loyal  to  pofleflion ; ' 

And  left  me  in  reputelefs  banifliment, 

A  fellow  of  no  mark,  nor  likelihood. 

By  being  feldom  feen,  I  could  not  ftir. 

But,  like  a  comet,  I  was  wonder'd  at : 

That  men  would  tell  their  children.  This  is  be; 

Others  would  fay, — IVhere?  which  is  Bolingbroke? 

And  then  I  ftole  all  courtefy  from  heaven,^ 

moved  from  being  prefident  of  the  council,  in-imediately  after  he 
ilruck  the  judge.    Steevens. 

Our  author  has,  I  believe,  here  been  guilty  of  an  anachronifm* 
The  prince's  removal  from  council  in  confequence  of  his  flrikine 
the  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Gafcoigne,  was  fome  years  after  the  battte 
of  Shrewlburv  (1403).  His  brother,  Thomas  Duke  of  Clarence^ 
was  appointed  Prefident  of  the  Council  in  his  room,  and  he  was 
not  created  a  duke  till  the  13th  year  of  K.  Henry  IV.  (141 1). 

NTalonb. 

^  loyal  to  poffejjion  \\     True  to  him  that  had  then  pofleflion 

of  the  crown.     Johnson. 

^  And  then  Ifiole  all  courtejy  from  heaven,']  This  is  an  alluflon 
to  the  ftory  of  Frometheus's  theft,  who  ftole /fv  from  thence;  and 
as  with  this  he  made  a  man,  fo  with  that  Bolingbroke  made  a  king. 
As  the  gods  were  fuppofed  jealous  in  appropriating  reafm  to  them- 
felves,  the  getting  Jire  from  thence,  which  lighted  it  up  in  the 
mind,  was  called  a  theft ;  and  as  power  is  their  prerogative,  the 
getting  courtejy  {torn  thence,  by  which  power  is  beft  procured,  is 
called  a  theft.  ^The  thought  is  cxquifltcly  great  and  bcautifuirv 

WarburtOn. 

Maflinger  has  adopted  this  expreflion  in  The  great  Duke  of  Fh- 
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And  drefs*d  myfelf  in  fuch  humility. 
That  I  did  pluck  allegiance  from  men's  hearts/ 
Loud  ihouts  and  falutations  from  their  mouthsji 
Even  in  the  prefence  of  the  crowned  king. 
Thus  did  I  keep  my  perfon  frefli,  and  new; 

-  Giovanni^ 


««  A  prince  in  cxpcftation,  when  he  liv'd  here, 
*•  Stole  courtefy  from  heofven ;  and  woold  not  to 
••  The  meaneft  fervant  in  my  father's  houfe 
««  Have  kept  fuch  diflance*"    STBEvfins. 

Dr.  Warburton's  explanation  of  this  pfiage  appears  to  me  very 
queftionable.  The  poet  had  not,  I  believe,  a  thought  of  Prome- 
tneus  or  the  heathen  gods,  nor  indeed  was  courtefy  (even  under- 
ftanding  it  to  iignify  affability]  the  charadleriflick  attribute  of  thofe 
deities. — ^The  meaning,  I  apprehend,  is* — /  ivas  fo  affable  and 
fopular^  that  I  engroffed  the  devotkn  and  reference  of  all  men  to  mj" 
felfy  and  thus  defrauded  Heaven  of  its  worlhippers. 

Courtefy  may  be  here  ufcd  for  the  rcfpcft  and  obeifance  paid  by 
an  inferior  to  a  fuperior.     So,  in  this  play : 

••  To  dog  his  heels  and  courtfy  at  his  frowns." 
In  A£i  V.  it  is  ufed  for  a  refpedful  falute,  in  which  ienfe  it  was 
applied  formerly  to  men  as  well  as  nvomen : 

"  1  will  embrace  him  with  a  foldier's  arm, 

••  That  he  (hall  Ihriiik  under  my  courtefy.*' 
Again,  in  the  Hiftory  of  Edward  IV.  annexed  to  Hardynge*s 
Chronicle,  1543: — "which  thyng  if  I   could  have  foricne, — I 
would  never  have  wonne  the  courtifes  of  men's  knees  with  the  lofs 
of  fo  many  heades.** 

This  interpretation  is  flrengthened  by  the  two  fubfequent  lines, 
which  contain  a  kindred  thought : 

"  And  drcfs'd  myfelf  in  fuch  humility, 

'*  That  I  did  pluck  allegiance  from  men's  hearts." 
Henry,  I  think,  means  to  fay,  that  he  robbed  heaven  of  its  tvor* 
Jhipf  and  the  king  of  the  allegiance  of  his  fubjedls.     Ma  lone. 

5  nat  I  did  pluck  allegiance  from  men's  hearts,^     Apparently 
copied  from  Marlowe's  Luft's  Dominion,  written  before  1 593 : 
"  The  pope  (hall  fend  his  bulls  through  all  thy  realm, 
**  And  pull  obedience  from  thyfubjeds*  hearts." 
In  another  place  in  the  fame  play,  we  meet  with  the  phrafe  afcd 
here: 

"  Then  here  upon  my  knees 

**  I  pluck  allegiance  (Tom  acrJ'    Malone. 
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My  prefence,  like  a  robe  pontifical^ 

Ne'er  fecn,  but  wondcr'd  at:  ^  and  fo  my  ftatc. 

Seldom,  but  fumptuous,  ftiowed  like  a  feaft; 

And  won,  by  rarenefs,  fuch  folemnity. 

The  ikipping  king,  he  ambled  up  and  down 

With  Ihallow  jefters,  and  ralh  bavin  wits,' 

Soon  kindled,  and  foon  bum'd:  carded  his  ftate/ 


^  My  frefence^  like  a  rohe  pontifical^ 
Ne'er/een^  but  'wondered at  :\    So,  in  oar  aathor*s  5 id  Sonnet: 
'*  Or  as  the  wardrobe,  which  the  robe  doth  hide, 
**  To  make  fome  fpecial  inftant  fpeciai-bleil, 
•'  By  new  unfolding  his  ixnprifon'd  pride."    Maloni. 

^  rajb  bavin  w///,]     Rafi,  is  heady,    thoughtlefs :    ba^itt 

is  bniihwood,  idiich,  fixed,  burns  fiercely,  but  is  foon  out. 

JoHNsoir. 

So,  in  Mother  Bombie,  i  C94 :  *'  Bavins  will  have  their  flafhes, 
and  youth  their  fancies,  tne  one  as  foon  quenched  as  the  other 
burnt."  Again,  in  Greene's  Never  t$o  late^  1 606 :  *'  Love  is  like 
a  ^/7'z;/>r,  but  a  blaze."    Stebvens. 

Rajh  is,  I  believe,  fierce^  violent.     So,  in  King  Richard  II: 
"  His  ra/b  fierce  blaze  of  riot  cannot  laft." 

In  Shakfpeare's  time  bavin  was  ufed  for  kindling  fires.  See  Florio's 
Second  Frutes,  4to.  I  C91 ,  ch.  i :  «•  There  is  no  nrc. — Make  a  little 
blaze  with  a  bavin*"      Ma  lone. 

-czx^tA  bis  ftate\\     Dr.  Warburton  Aippofes  that  carded 


or  '/carded,  (for  fo  he  would  read,)  means  di/carded,  threw  it  offl 

Maloni. 

The  metaphor  foems  to  be  taken  from  mingling  coar/e  wool  with 
fine,  and  carding  them  together,  whereby  the  value  of  the  latter  is 
dirainifhed.  The  King  means,  that  Richard  mingled  and  carded 
together  his  royal  ftate  with  capering  fools,  &c«  A  fubfequent  part 
of  the  fpeech  gives  a  fandion  to  this  explanation : 

•*  For  thou  haft  loft  thy  princely  privilege 

••  With  vile  participation." 
To  card  is  ufed  by  other  writers  for,  to  mix*     So,  in  The  Tamer 
Tamed,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

**  But  mine  is  fuch  a  drench  of  balderdafti, 

**  Such  a  ft  range  carded  cunningnefs." 
Again,  in  Greene's  ^ipfor  an  upftart  Courtier,  1620 :  '*  voa 

card  your  beer,  (if  you  fee  your  guefts  begin  to  get  drunk,)  naif 
finally  half  ftrong,"  &c«    AgaiOa  in  NalheV  Ihuve  with  jw  f 
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Mingled  his  royalty  with  capering  fools  ;^ 
Had  his  great  name  profimed  with  dieir  fcoms  ; 


SafrTm  WaUem,  Sec  r  596 :  " be  hoar  confliiiiKd  to  befdor 

h^nM£  to  rtfr/r^aic"  SbakCpeaie  has  a  unibr  thooghc  in  jlM't 
ixseil  teat  endx  'voell:  **  The  vrb  of  oar  }a§t  is  of  a  aut^kd  van. 
cood  and  ill  togedxr.'*  The  original  hint  &r  this  note  1  iccarcd 
mm  Mr.  Tolkt.     Stisvess. 

Mr.  Steerexis  tctt  rigfetlj-  fopports  the  old  reaixag.  The  word 
is  iHed  br  Sbeltoo  in  his  tranfianon  of  Don  Qoixocc  Hie  Tinker 
in  the  introdoCtioD  to  The  Tamimg  cf  tie  Shrrvc,  was  iy  edacaimm  m 
€MrdMaktr,     FarmeR« 

To  iari^atk  not  mean  to  mix  coaHe  wool  with  fine,  as  Mr.  M. 
Malbo  has  jofilf  observed,  bat  fimplr  to  work  wool  with  a  card  or 
teazel,  (b  as  to  pfcpare  it  fi>r  (pinning.     Malose. 

Bj  cerdimg  his  ftate^  the  Kii^  means  that  his  prcdeceflbr  let  hk 
coDKqucncc  to  hazard,  played  it  awaj  (as  a  man  loics  his  fbrtone) 
iti  cards.     RiTSOK. 

9  capering  f^Ms ;]     Thns  the  qnarto,  1 598,  and  ri^itiy, 

I  bcliere,  becaafe  foch  a  reading  icqoires  no  cxplanaiioii.  The 
other  copies,  ho^-erer,  have — carfmg.     Steetess. 

Carping  is  jefting,  prating,  &c.  This  word  had  not  jet  acquired 
the  ienfe  which  it  bears  in  modem  fpeech.  Chancer  (ajs  of  his 
m/e  cf  Bath,  Prcl.  470  : 

**  In  felawihip  wcle  could  (he  langfa  and  carp^J" 

T.  Waitox. 
The  verb,  to  ecrp,  is  whimficall)-  ufcd  hy  Phacr  in  his  verfion 
•f  the  firft  book  of  the  JEmeid: 

dtJbara  crimfms  Upas 
Perfonat  aurata. 

**  -^—i-^-.  and  on  his  golden  harp 

**  lopas  with  his  bufhie  locks  in  fwcete  fong  gan  to  carpeJ* 

Steevexs. 
In  the  fecond  quarto,  printed  in  1 590,  eaperimg  was  changed  into 
carping^  and  that  word  was  tranfmitted  through  all  the  fubiequent 
quartos.  Hence,  it  is  alfo  the  reading  of  the  folio,  which  appears 
to  have  been  printed  from  the  quarto  of  161 3.  Had  ail  the 
quartos  read  capering^  and  the  folio  carphtg,  the  latter  reading 
might  derive  feme  ftrength  from  the  authority-  of  that  copy;  bat 
the  change  having  been  made  arbitrarily,  or  by  chance,  in  1 599, 
it  has  no  pretcniions  of  that  kind. 

It  may  be  funher  obfcrvcd,  that  **  capering  fools"  were  very 
proper  companions  for  a  **  foipping  king;"  and  that  Falflaff*  in  the 
f«cond  part  of  this  play,  boafts  of  his  being  able  to  caper,  as  a 
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And  gave  his  countenance,  againft  his  name,* 
To  laugh  at  gibing  boys,'  and  (land  the  pulh 

proof  of  his  youth.  *•  To  approve  my  youth  further  I  will  not; 
the  truth  is,  I  am  old  in  judgement  and  undefftlnding;  and  he 
that  will  caper  with  me  for  a  thoufand  marks/'  &c. 

Carping  undoubtedly  might  alfo  have  been  ufed  with  propriety ; 
having  had  in  our  author's  time  the  fame  fignification  as  at  prefent; 
though  it  has  been  doubted.     Minfheu  explains  it  in  his  DiS. 
1617,  thus,  "  To  taunt,  to  find  fault  with,  or  bite  with  words." 
It  is  obfervable  that  in  the  original  copy  the  word  caprine  is 
exhibited  without  an  apoftrophe,  according  to  the  ufual  praoice 
of  that  time.    So,  in  Marlowe's  Hero  and  Leander^  1 598  : 
"  Whereat  the  faphir-vifag'd  god  grew  proud, 
**  And  made  his  capring  Triton  found  aloud." 
The  original  reading  is  alfo  ftrongly  confirmed  by  Henry's  de- 
fcription  of  the  capering  f9ois,  who,  he  fuppofes,  will  immediately 
after  his  death  flock  round  his  fon : 

•*  Now,  neighbour  confines,  purge  you  of  your  fcum; 
*'  Have  you  a  ruffian  that  will  fwear,  drink,  dance, 
••  Revel  the  night,  rob,  murder,  and  commit 
*'  The  oldeft  fins  the  ncweft  kind  of  way,"  &c. 
A  carper  did  not  mean  (as  has  been  fuppofed)  a  prating  jefter, 
but  a  cynical  fellow.     So,  in  Timm  of  Athens  : 

**  Shame  not  thcfe  woods 

•*  By  putting  on  the  cunning  of  a  carper." 
It  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  the  King  meant  to  reproach  the 
luxurious  Richard  with  keeping  company  with  four  roorofecynicks* 

Maloni* 
^  And  gave  his  countenance,  againft  his  name,']    Made  his  prefence 
injurious  to  his  reputation.    Johnson. 

I  doubt  the  propriety  of  Johnfon's  explanation  of  this  paflTage ; 
and  Ihould  ratner  fuppofe  the  meaning  of  it  to  be>  **  that  he  fa- 
voured and  encouraged  things  that  were  contrary  to  his  dignity  and 
reputation."  To  countenance,  or  to  gi-ve  countenance  to,  are  com- 
mon expreflions,  and  mean,   to  patronize  or  encourage. 

M.  Mason. 

Againft  his  name,   is,   I  think,   parenthetical.     He  gave  his 

countenance,   (to  the  diminution  of  his  name  or  chararar,)  to 

laugh,  &c.     In  plain  Enelifh,  he  honoured  gibing  boys  with  hit 

company,  and  dilhonoured  himfelf  by  joining  in  their  mirth. 

Malone. 
i  To  laugh  at  gibing  toys,}  i.  c.  at  the  jcfts  of  gibing  boys. 

Malone. 
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Of  every  beardlefs  vain  comparative : ' 
Grew  a  companion  to  the  common  ftrects. 
Enfeoff 'd  himfelf  to  popularity:'^ 
That,  being  daily  fwallow'd  by  men's  eyes,* 
They  furfeited  with  honey ;  and  began 


*  Of  every  beardlefs  vai/t  comparatrve  ;]  Of  crery  boy  whofc 
vanity  incitnl  him  to  try  his  wit  againft  the  King's. 

When  Lewis  XIV.  was  afked,  why,  with  fo  much  wit,  he  never 
attempted  raillery,  he  anfwered,  that  he  who  pradifed  raillery 
ought  to  bear  it  in  his  turn,  and  that  to  ftand  the  butt  of  raillery 
was  not  fuitable  to  the  dignity  of  a  king.     Scudety's  Coruerfation^ 

Johnson* 

Comparatrve,  I  believe,  is  equal,  or  rival  in  any  thing  ;  and  may 

therefore  fi^ify,  in  this  place, — every  one  who  thought  himfelf 

on  a  level  with  the  Prince.     So,  in  the  fecond  of  The  Four  Plays 

VI  One,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher: 

**  Gerrard  ever  was 

**  His  full  comparative, "     Stbevbns. 

I  believe  comparati've  means  here,  one  who  afiedls  wit,  a  dealer 
in  comparifons  :  what  Shakfpeare  calls,  fomcwhere  elfe,  if  I  remem* 
bcr  right,  a  Jtmile-monger.  "  The  moft  comparati<ve  prince"  has 
already  occurred  in  the  play  before  us;  and  the  following  paiTage  in 
Love's  Labour  s  Loft,  is  yet  more  appofite  in  fupport  ot  this  inter- 
pretation : 

**  The  world's  large  tongue 

"  Proclaims  you  for  a  man  replete  with  mocks, 

'«  Full  oi comparifons,  and  wounding  flouts."     Malone. 

9  EnfcoiF'd  himfelf  to  popularity :]  To  enfeoff  is  a  law  term,, 
fignifying  to  invert  with  poflcflion.  So,  in  the  old  comedy  of 
JVily  Beguiled:  *'  I  protefted  to  enfeoffe  her  in  forty  pounds  a  year." 

Steevens* 

Gave  himfelf  up  abfolutely  and  entirely  to  popularity.  Afeofment 
was  the  ancient  mode  of  conveyance,  by  which  all  lands  in  Eng- 
land were  granted  in  fee-fimple  for  feveral  ages,  till  the  conveyance 
of  Leafe  and  Releafe  was  invented  by  Serjeant  Moor,  about  the 
year  1630.  Every  deed  of  feofment  was  accompanied  with  livery 
of  feijin,  that  is,  with  the  delivery  of  corporal  poffeflion  of  the 
land  or  tenement  granted  in  fee.     Malone. 

*  That,  being  daily  fvoalhvj  d  by  men* s  eyes, "]     Nearly  the  fame 
cxpreflion  occurs  in  A  Warning  for  f aire  Women,  a  tragedy,  1 599 : 
'*  The  people's  eyes  have  fed  them  with  my  nght." 

Malonb, 
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To  loath  the  tafte  of  fweetncfs,  whereof  a  little 

More  than  a  little  is  by  much  too  much. 

So,  when  he  had  occafion  to  be  (osn. 

He  was  but  as  the  cuckoo  is  iok  June, 

Heard,  not  regarded ;  feea,  but  with  fuch  eyes. 

As,  iick  and  blunted  with  community. 

Afford  no  extraordinary  gaze. 

Such  as  is  bent  on  fuji-like  majefty 

When  it  (bines  feldom  ia  admaring  eyes : 

But  rather  drowz'd,  and  hung  their  eyelids  dqwtt. 

Slept  in  his  fiice,  and  render'd  fuch  afpeft 

As  cloudy  men  ufe  to  their  adverfaries;  ^ 

Being  with  his  prefence  glutted,  gorg'd,  and  fujj. 

And  in  that  very  line,  Harry,  ftand'ft  thou:* 

For  thou  haft  loft  thy  princely  privilege. 

With  vile  participation;  not  an  eye 

But  is  a-weary  of  thy  common  fight. 

Save  mine,  which  hath  defir'd  to  fee  thee  more; 

Which  now  doth  that  I  would  not  have  it  do. 

Make  blind  itfelf  with  foolifh  tendernefs. 

P.  Hen.  I  ftiall  hereafter,  my  thrice  gracious 
lord. 
Be  more  myfelf. 

K.  Hen.  For  all  the  world,* 

As  thou  art  to  this  hour,  was  Richard  then 
When  I  from  France  fet  foot  at  Ravenfpurg ; 


)  As  cloudy  men  uft  to  their  adveifaries ;]  Strada,  in  bis  imita- 
tion of  Statius,  defcribing  the  look  thrown  by  the  German  on 
his  Portuguefe  antagonifb,  has  the  fame  expreifion : 

Lujiademque  tuens,  ^  amaro  nubilus  ore  — •     Stbevbns. 
♦  And  in  that  *very  line,    Harry  ^  ftand*ft  thou :]     So,  in  The 
Merchant  of  Venice  :. 

"  In  this  predicament,  I  fay,  thou  lland'ft."    Stbbvens. 

5  For  all  the  ivorld,']     Sir  T.  Hanmcr,  to  complete  the  vcrie, 
reads- 
Harry,  for  all  tbi  njuorld, .     Stbbvens. 

LI  2 
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And  even  as  I  was  then,  is  Percy  now. 

Now  by  my  fcepter,  and  my  foul  to  boot^ 

He  hath  more  worthy  intereft  to  the  ftate. 

Than  thou,  the  fhadow  of  fucceffion : ' 

For,  of  no  right,  nor  colour  like  to  right. 

He  doth  fill  fields  with  harnefs  in  the  realm ; 

Turns  head  againil  the  lion's  armed  jaws; 

And,  being  no  more  in  debt  to  years  than  thou. 

Leads  ancient  lords  and  reverend  bifhops  on. 

To  bloody  battles,  and  to  bruifing  arms. 

What  never-dying  honour  hath  he  got 

Againft  renowned  Douglas ;  whofe  high  deeds, 

wnofe  hot  incurfions,  and  great  name  in  arms. 

Holds  from  all  foldiers  chief  majority. 

And  military  title  capital. 

Through  all  the  kingdoms  that  acknowledge  Chrift? 

Thrice  hath  this  Hotfpur  Mars  in  fwathing  clothes. 

This  infant  warrior,  in  his  cnterprizcs 

'  He  hath  more  nvorfhj  intereft  to  theflate^ 
Than  tbout   the  fljadvw  of  fucceffion  i\    This  is  obfcurc*    I 
believe  the  meaning  is — Hotfpur  hath  a  light  to  the  kingdom  more 
worthy  than  thou,  who  haft  onlv  the  Jhadowy  right  of  lineal  fuc-* 
cefjion^  while  he  has  real  and  fohd  power*    Johnson* 

Rather, — He  better  deferves  to  inherit  the  kingdom  than  thyfelf, 
who  art  intitled  by  birth  to  that  fucceffion  of  which  thy  vices  ren- 
der thee  unworthy.    Ritson* 

To  have  an  intereft  to  any  thing,  is  not  Engliih.    If  we  read« 
He  hath  more  luorthy  intereft  in  theftate, 
die  fenfe  would  be  clear,  and  agreeable  to  the  tenor  of  the  reft  of 
the  King's  fpeech*    M.  Mason* 

I  believe  the  meaning  is  only,  he  hath  more  popularity  in  the 
realm,  more  weight  with  the  people,  than  thou  the  heir  apparent 
to  the  thfonc.— 

*•  From  xhy  fucceffion  bar  me,  father;  I 
«•  Am  heir  to  my  affc^on— " 
lays  Florizel,  in  The  Winter  s  Tale. 
'Wc  fliould  now  write — in  the  ftate,  but  there  Is  no  corruption  in 

the  text.     So,  in  The  IVinters  Tale :  *« he  is  Icfs  frequent  /# 

his  princely  exercifes  than  formerly/'    Malons. 
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.Difcomfited  great  Douglas :  ta'en  him  once^ 

Enlarged  him^  and  made  a  friend  of  him^ 

To  fill  the  mouth  of  deep  defiance  up. 

And  (hake  the  peace  and  fafety  of  our  throne. 

And  what  fay  you  to  this?  Percy,  Northumberland, 

The  archbiftiop's  graceof  York,  Douglas,  Mortimer, 

Capitulate  *  againil  us,  and  are  up. 

But  wherefore  do  I  tell  thefe  news  to  thee? 

Why,  Harry,  do  I  tell  thee  of  my  foes. 

Which  art  my  near'ft  and  deareft  ^  enemy  ? 

Thou  that  art  like  enough,— through  vailal  fear, 

Bafe  inclination,  and  the  ftart  of  fpleen, . 

To  fight  againft  me  under  Percy's  pay. 

To  dog  his  heels,  and  court'fy  at  his  frowns. 

To  fhow  how  much  degenerate  thou  art. 

F.  Hen.  Do  not  think  fo,  you  fhall  not  find  it  fo : 
And  God  forgive  them,  that  fo  much  have  fway*d 
Your  majefty's  good  thoughts  away  from  me! 
I  will  redeem  all  this  on  Percy's  head. 
And,  in  the  clofing  of  fome  glorious  day. 
Be  bold  to  tell  you,  that  I  am  your  fon ; 
When  I  will  wear  a  garment  all  of  blood, 
And  ftain  my  favours  in  a  bloody  malk,^ 


4  Capitulate — ]  i.  e.  make  head.     So,  to  articulate,  in  a  fubfe* 
quent  fcene,  is  to  form  articles.     Stbevbns. 

Rather,  combine^  confederate,  indent.     To  capitulate  is  to  dranm 
up  any  thing  in  heads  or  articles.     Johnfbn's  DiSlionary.     RiTSON. 

To  capitulate,  Minfheu  explains  thus  :  **  per  capita^  arti* 

culos  paci/ci ;"  and  nearly  in  this  fenfc,  I  believe,  it  is  ufod  here. 
The  Percies,  we  are  told  by  Walfingham,  fent  nbout  letters  con- 
taininj^  three  articles,  or  principal  grievances,  on  which  their  riiing 
was  founded:  and  tp  this  perhaps  our  author  alludes. 

Malone, 

^  dearefi — ]     />^ar^  is  moft  fatal,  moft  raifchievous. 

Johnson. 

^  And  ftain  my  favours  in  a  bloody  maft^,'\     Wc   (houid  read— -/^ 
K'our,  u  c.  countenance,    Warburton^ 

LI3 
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Which,  wafli'd  away»  fhall  fcour  my  ihame  witli  it. 

And  that  Ihall  be  the  day,  whenc'«r  it  lights. 

That  this  fame  child  of  honour  and  renown. 

This  gallant  Hotfpur,  this  alUpraifed  knight. 

And  your  unthought-of  Harry,  chance  to  meet : 

For  every  honour  fitting  on  his  helm, 

•Would  they  were  multitudes ;  and  on  my  head 

My  fhames  redoubled !  for  the  time  will  come. 

That  I  fhall  make  this  northern  youth  exchange 

His  glorious  deeds  for  my  indignities. 

Percy  is  but  my  fador,  good  my  lord. 

To  engrofs  up  glorious  deeds  on  my  behalf; 

And  I  will  call  him  to  fo  ftridl  account. 

That  he  fhall  render  every  glory  up, 

Yea,  even  the  flightefl  worfhip  of  his  timc^ 

Or  I  will  tear  the  reckoning  from  his  heart. 

This,  in  the  name  of  God,  I  promife  here: 

The  which  if  he  be  pleas 'd  I  fhall  perform, 

I  do  befeech  your  majefly,  may  falve 

The  long-grown  wounds  of  my  intemperance : 

If  not,  the  end  of  life  cancels  all  bands  s^ 

Fa*vours  2st features.    Johnson. 

I  am  not  certain  thatyJwowr/,  in  this  place,  mtans  features ,  or 
that  the  plural  number  o{  fa'vour  in  that  lenfe  is  ever  ufed.  I  be- 
lieve favours  mean  only  fomc  decoration  ufually  worn  by  knights 
in  their  helmets,  as  a  prefent  from  a  miftrefs,  or  a  trophy  from  an 
enemy.     So,  afterwards  in  this  play : 

"  Then  let  my  fifvours  nide  thy  mangled  face:" 
where  the  Prince  muft  have  meant  his  fcarf. 
Again,  in  Hey  wood's  Rafe  of  Lucrece,  1630: 

•'  Aruns,  thefe  crlnifonfa^vours,  for  thy  fake, 
"  1*11  wear  upon  my  forehead  maik'd  with  blood." 

Steevens. 
Steevens's  explanation  of  this  paflage  appears  to  be  right.     The 
word  garments,  in  the  preceding  line,  feems  to  confirm  it. 

M.  Mason. 

^  —  cancels  all  bands ;]    i.  e.  bonds,  for  thus  the  word  was 
anciently  foclt.     So,  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors  : 
**  My  mailer  is  anrcfted  on  a  band.' 
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And  I  will  die  a  hundred  thoufand  deaths^ 
Ere  break  the  finalleft  parcel  of  this  vow. 

K.  Hen.  A  hundred  thoufand  rebels  die  in  this : — 
Thou  (halt  have  charge,  and  fovereign  truft,  herein. 

Enter  Blunt. 

How  now,  good  Blunt?  thy  looks  are  full  of  fpeed. 

Blunt.  So  hath  the  bufinefs  that  I  come  to  fpeak 
of.' 
Lord  Mortimer  of  Scotland  hath  fent  word,^ — 
That  Douglas,  and  the  Englifh  rebels,  met. 
The  eleventh  of  this  month,  at  Shrewfbury : 
A  mighty  and  a  fearful  head  they  are, 

Shakfpcare  has  the  fame  allufion  in  Macbeth : 

**  Cancel  and  tear  to  pieces  that  great  bond,**  Sec. 
Again,  in  Cjmbeline: 

•*  And  cancel  }^<c{t  cold  bonds'*  StBEVBNs. 
'*  So  hath  the  buftnefs  that  I  come  to  fpeak  o/".]  So  alfo  the  bufinefs 
that  I  come  to  fpeak  of,  hath>j>W;  i.  e.  requires  immediate  atten- 
tion and  difpatch.  Mr.  Pope  changed  hath  to  w,  and  the  alteration 
has  been  adopted,  in  ray  opinion  unneceflarily,  by  the  fubfequent 
editors.     Malone. 

^  Lord  Mortimer  of  Scotland  hath  fent  own/,]  There  was  no 
fuch  perfon  as  lord  Mortimer  of  Scotland  \  but  there  was  a  lord 
March  of  Scotland,  (George  Dunbar,)  who  having  quitted  his  own 
country  in  difguft,  attached  himfelf  fo  wairoly  to  the  Englifh,  and 
did  them  fuch  fignal  fervices  in  their  wars  with  Scotland,  that  the 
Parliament  petitioned  the  King  to  beftow  fome  reward  on  him. 
He  fought  on  the  fide  of  Henry  in  this  rebellion,  and  was  the 
means  of  faving  his  life  at  the  battle  of  Shrewfbury,  as  is  related 
by  Holinfhed.  This,  no  doubt,  was  the  lord  whom  Shakfpeare 
d^jfigned  to  reprefent  in  the  ad  of  fending  friendly  intelligence 
to  the  King. — Our  author  had  a  recolleftion  that  there  was  in  thefc 
wars  a  Scottifh  lord  on  the  King's  fide,  who  bore  the  fame  title 
with  the  Engli(h  family,  on  the  rebel  fide,  (one  being  the  Earl  of 
March  in  England,  the  other  Earl  of  March  in  Scotland,)  but  his 
memory  deceived  him  as  to  the  particular  name  which  was  com- 
mon to  both.     He  took  it  to  be  Mortimer,  inftead  of  March. 

Stebvems* 

L  1  4 
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If  promifes  be  kept  on  every  hand. 
As  ever  ofFer'd  foul  play  in  a  (late. 

K.  Hen.  The  carl  of  Weftmoreland  fet  forth  to- 
day; 
With  him  my  fon,  lord  John  of  Lancailer ; 
For  this  advertifement  is  five  days  old : — 
On  Wedncfday  next,  Harry,  you  (hall  fet 
Forward ;  on  Thurfday,  we  ourfelves  will  march : 
Our  meeting  is  Bridgnorth :  and,  Harry,  you 
Shall  march  through  Gloftcrfhire;  by  which  ac- 
count. 
Our  bufinefs  valued,  fome  twelve  days  hence 
Our  general  forces  at  Bridgnorth  fliall  meet. 
Our  hands  are  full  of  bufinefs :  let's  away ; 
Advantage  feeds  him  fat,'  while  men  delay. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE      III. 

Eaflcheap.     A  Room  in  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern. 
Enter  Falstaff  and  Bardolph. 

Fal.  Bardolph,  am  I  not  fallen  away  vilely  fincc 
this  lafl  adlion?  do  I  not  bate?  do  I  not  dwindle? 
Why,  my  fkin  hangs  about  me  like  an  old  lady's  loofe 
gown;*  I  am  withered  like  an  old  apple- John.  Well, 

9  Advantage  fieds  him/tf/,]  i.  e.  feeds  himjelf.     Malone. 
So,  in  ^he  Taming  of  a  Sbre<w: 

"  Who,  for  twice  fevcn  years,  hath  eftecmed  bim 
««  No  better  than  a  poor  and  a  loathfome  beggar." 

Steevens. 

a  myjkin  hangs  about  me  like  an  old  ladjs  loofe gvwn ;]   Pope 

has  in  the  Dunciad  availed  himfelf  of  this  idea: 

««  In  a  dan  night-gown  of  his  own  loofc  fkin." 

Maloki* 
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1*11  rq>ent,  and  that  fuddenly^  while  I  am  in  fome 
liking ; '  I  fliall  be  out  of  heart  fliortly,  and  then  I 
Ihall  have  no  ftrength  to  repent.  An  I  have  not  for- 
gotten what  the  infide  of  a  church  is  made  of^  I  am 
a  pepper-corn,  a  brewer's  horfe :  *  the  infide  of  U 
church :  *  Company,  villainous  company,  hath  been 
the  fpoil  of  me. 

B^RD.  Sir  John,  you  are  fo  fretful,  you  cannot 
live  long. 

F^L.  Why,  there  is  it : — come,  fing  me  a  bawdy 
fong ;  make  me  merry.  I  was  as  virtuoufly  given, 
^s  a  gentleman  need  to  be ;  virtuous  enough :  fworc 
little;  diced,  not  above  feven  times  a  week;  went 

?  fwhile  I  am  in  fome  liking;]    While  I  have  fome  flefli, 

fome  fubftance.  We  have  had  lueir-liking  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  a 
former  play.     Malgnb. 

So,  in  the  book  of  Jah^  xxxix.  4 :  " their  young  ones  are 

in  good  liking.*'    Steevens. 

^  a  brewer's  Jbor/e:]  I  fuppofe  a  brrwer's  horfe  was  apt  to 

be  lean  with  hard  work.    Johnson. 

A  hrrwers  horfe  does  not,  perhaps,  mean  a  dray-horfe^  but  the 
crofs-beam  on  which  beer-barrels,  are  carried  into  cellars,  &c« 
The  allufion  may  be  to  the  taper  form  of  this  machine. 

A  bre^er*s  horfe,  however,  is  mentioned  in  Ariftippus,  or  The 

Jwial  Philo/opher,  1630:  *' to  think  Helicon  a  barrel  of 

beer,  is  as  great  a  fin  as  to  call  Pegafus  a  brewers  horfe** 

Steevens. 

The  commentators  feem  not  to  be  aware,  that,  in  affertions  of 
thb  fort,  Faldaff  does  not  mean  to  point  out  any  fimilittsde  to  hit 
own  condition,  but  on  the  contrary,  fome  ftriking  diffimilitude.  He 
fays  here,  I  am  a  pepper-corn ,  a  brenjoer*s  horfe ;  juft  as  in  Aft  II. 
fc.  iv.  he  aiferts  the  truth  of  fevcral  parts  of  his  narrative,  on  paii) 
of  being  confidered  as  a  rogiie — a  Jeiu — an  Ebretv  Jewi^ — a  bunch 
of  raddifh — a  horfe*     Tyrwhitt. 

^  the  infide  of  a  church  :]      The  latter  words  (the  infide  of 

a  church)  were,  I  fufpeft,  repeated  by  the  miftake  of  the  compo- 
fitor.  Or  FalftafF  may  be  here  only  repeating  his  former  words— 
T'he  infide  of  a  church ! — ^without  any  connection  with  the  words 
immediately  preceding.  My  firft  conjedurc  appears  to  me  the  mo(^ 
probable.    Malone* 
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to  a  bawdy-houfc,  not  above  once  in  a  quartcr--K)f 
an  hour ;  paid  money  that  I  borrowed,  three  or  four 
times ;  lived  well,  and  in  good  compafs :  and  iio^r 
}  live  out  of  all  order,  out  of  all  compafs. 

Bard.  Why,  you  are  fo  fat,  fir  John,  that  you 
muft  needs  be  out  of  all  compafs;  out  of  all  rea- 
'  fonable  compafs,  fir  John. 

-  FyiL.  Do  thou  amend  thy  face,  and  PI!  amend 
my  life :  Thou  art  our  admiral,*  thou  beared  the 
lantern  in  the  poop,: — but  'tis  in  the  nofe  of  thee ; 
thou  art  the  knight  of  the  burning  lamp.^ 

Bard.   Why,  fir  John,  my  face  docs  you  no 

Fal.  No,  I'll  be  fworn;  I  make  as  good  ufe  of 
it  as  many  a  man  doth  of  a  death's  head,  or  a 
memento  mori :  I  never  fee  thy  face,  but  I  think  up- 


i  Thou  art  our  admiral »  &c.]    Decker,   in   his  Wonderful 

Yeare^  1603,  has  the  fame  thought.  He  is  dcfcribing  the  Hoft  of 
a  country  inn :  '*  An  antiquary  might  have  pickt  rare  matter  out 

of  his  tio/e. The  Hamburgers  offered  I  know  not  how  many 

dollars  ioi  his  companie  in  an  Eaft-Indian  voyage,  to  have  iloode 
a  nightcs  in  the  Poope  of  their  Admiralty  onefy  to  /ave  the  charges  of 
candles. "     Stkevens. 

This  appears  to  have  been  a  very  old  joke.  So,  in  A  Dialogue 
both  pkajaunt  and  pietifull,  &c.  by  Wm.  Bulleyne,  1 564:  "  Marie, 
this  friar,  though  he  did  rife  to  the  quere  by  darcke  night,  he 
needed  no  candell,  his  nofe  was  fo  redd  and  brighte;  and  although 
he  had  but  little  money  in  (lore  in  his  purfe,  yet  his  nofe  and 
checks  were  well  fet  with  curral  and  rubies."    Ma  lone. 

^  the  knight  of  the  hunting  lump,']    This  is  a  natural  pifturc. 

Every  man  who  feels  in  himfelf  the  pain  of  deformity,  however, 
like  this  merry  knight,  he  ma)'  affl*^  to  make  fport  with  it  among 
thofc  whom  it  is  his  interelt  to  pleafe,  is  ready  to  revenge  any 
hint  of  contempt  ujx)n  one  whom  he  can  ufe  witli  freedom. 

Johnson. 

The  knight  of  the  burning  lamp,  and  the  knight  of  the  burning 
pejile,  arc  botli  nai::es  invented  with  a  defign  to  ridicule  the  titles 
of  heroes  in  ancient  romances*     Steevens. 
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on  hell-fire,  and  Dives  that  lived  in  purple;  for 
there  he  is  in  his  robes,  burning,  burning.  If 
thou  wert  any  way  given  to  virtue,  I  would  fwear 
by  thy  face ;  my  oath  (hould  be.  By  this  fire : '  but 
thou  art  altogether  given  over;  and  wert  indeed^ 
but  for  the  light  in  thy  face,  the  fon  of  utter  dark« 
nefs.  When  thou  ran'ft  up  Gads-hill  in  the  night 
to  catch  my  horfe,  if  I  did  not  think  thou  hadfl: 
been  an  ignis  faiuus,  or  a  ball  of  wildfire,  there's 
no  purchafe  in  money.  O,  thou  art  a  perpetual 
triumph,*  an  everlafting  bonfire-light !  Thou  haft 
faved  me  a  thoufand  marks  in  links  and  torches,^ 

"'  By  ibis ^re:]    Here  the  quartos  1599.  and  ido8,  vcrjr 

profanely  add : — ibai*s  God*s  angel.  This  pauage  is  perhaps  alluded 
to  in  Hiftriomaftrix^  1 61  o,  where  Afinius  fays :  •«  By  this  candle  (which 
is  none  of  God's  attpels)  I  remember  you  ftarted  back  at  fprite  and 
flame."  Mr.  Henley,  however  obferves,  that  **  by  the  extrufion 
of  the  words  now  omitted,  the  intended  antithefis  is  loft." 

Steetsns. 

•  thou  art  a  perpetual  triumph,]     So,  in  King  Henry  VU 

Part  III: 

*«  And  what  now  rcfts  but  that  we  fpend  the  time 
'*  With  ilately  triumphs^  mirthful  comic  (hows, 
'*  Such  as  befit  the  pleafurcs  of  the  court." 
A  Triumph  was  a  general  term  for  any  public  exhibition,  fuch 
as  a  royal  marriage,  a  grand  proceflion,  &c.  &c.  which  commonly 
being  at  night,  were  attended  by  multitudes  of  torch*bearers. 

Steevens. 
9  —  Thott  haft  fa*ved  me  a  thoufand  marks  ^c]  This  pafTage 
(lands  in  need  of  no  explanation ;  but  I  cannot  help  feizing  the 
opportunity  to  mention  that  in  Shakfpeare's  time,  (long  &fore 
the  ftreets  were  illuminated  with  lamps,)  candles  and  lantkoms  to  let, 
were  cried  about  London.  So,  in  Decker's  Satiromaftix:  *'  — doft 
roar  ?  thou  hafl  a  good  rouncival  voice  to  cry  lantern  and  candle 
light.**  Again,  in  Hey  wood's  Rape  of  Lucrece,  among  the  Cries 
of  London  : 

'*  Lanthont  and  candlelight  here, 
"  Maid  ha'  light  here. 
"  Thus  go  the  cries,"  &c. 
Again,  in  K.  Ednuard  IV,  1626: 

*'  No  more  calling  of  lantbom  and  candlelight.** 
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walking  with  thee  in  the  night  betwixt  tavern  and 
tavern:  but  the  fack  that  thou  haft  drunk  me, 
would  have  bought  me  lights  as  good  cheap,*  at  the 
deareft  chandler's  in  Europe.  I  have  maintained 
that  falamander  of  yours  with  fire,  any  time  this 
two  and  thirty  years ;  Heaven  reward  me  for  it ! 

Bard.  *Sblood,  I  would  my  fece  were  in  your 
belly! 

FjiL.  God-a-mercy!  fo  fliould  I  be  fure  to  be 
heart-burn'd. 

Enter  Hoftefs. 

How  now,  dame  Partlet '  the  hen  ?  have  you  in^ 
quired  yet,  who  pick*d  my  pocket  ? 


Again,  in  Pierce  Pennylefs^s  Supplicatim  to  the  Devil^  1 59 j :  •*  It 
is  faid  that  you  went  up  and  down  London,  ciying  like  a  lantern 
and  candle  man.**     Steevbns. 

^  good  cheap y]  Cheap  is  market ^  and  good  cheap  therefore  if 

a  bon  marche.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay  ^  1 599 : 

**  If  this  weather  hold,  we  Ihall  have  hay  good  cheap.'* 
Again,  in  the  anonymous  play  of  K.  Henry  V: 

"  Perhaps  thou  may'ft  aerce  better  cheap  now." 
And  again,  in  tnefe  two  proverbs : 

*«  They  hay  good  cheaf  that  bring  nothing  home." 
"  He'll  ne'er  have  thing  good  cheap  that's  afraid  to  alk  the 
price." 
Chea^   (as  Dr.  Johnfon  has  obferved]   is  undoubtedly   an  old 
word  for  market.     So,   in  the  ancient  metrical  romance  of  Sir 
Be*vys  0/ Hampton,  bl.  1.  no  date : 
**  Tvll  he  came  to  the  chepe 
*'  There  he  founde  many  men  of  a  hepe." 
From  this  word,  Eaft-cheapy  Chep-ftvw,  Cheap-ftde,  Sec.  are  de- 
rived; indeed  a  palTage  that  follows  in  Syr  Be^vys  may  feem  to 
fix  the  derivation  of  the  latter : 

"  So  many  men  was  dead, 

**  The  Chepe fyde  was  of  blode  red.'*     Steevens. 

3  dame  Fart  let — ]   Dame  Fart  let  is  the  name  pf  the  hen 
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Host.  Why,  fir  John!  what  do  you  think,  fir 
John  ?  Do  you  think  I  keep  thieves  in  my  houfe  ? 
I  have  fearch'd,  I  have  inquired,  fo  has  my  huf- 
band,  man  by  man,  boy  by  boy,  fervant  by  fervant: 
the  tithe  of  a  hair  was  never  lofl:  in  my  houfe  be- 
fore. 

Fal.  You  lie,  hofl:efs ;  Bardolph  was  fliaved,  and 
loft:  many  a  hair:  and  I'll  be  fworn,  my  pocket  was 
pick*d :  Go  to,  you  are  a  woman,  go. 

Host.  Who  I  ?  I  defy  thee :  I  was  never  call'd 
fo  in  mine  own  houfe  before. 

Fal.  Go  to,  I  know  you  well  enough. 

Host.  No,  fir  John ;  you  do  not  know  me,  fir 
John :  I  know  you,  firjohn :  you  owe  me  money, 
fir  John,  and  now  you  pick  a  quarrel  to  beguile 
me  of  it :  I  bought  you  a  dozen  of  ftiirts  to  your 
back. 

FjIL.  Dowlas,  filthy  dowlas :  I  have  given  them 
away  to  bakers'  wives,  and  they  have  made  bolters 
of  them. 

Host.  Now,  as  I  am  a  true  woman,  hoUand  of 
eight  ftiillings  an  ell.  You  owe  money  here  be- 
fides,  fir  John,  for  your  diet,  and  by-drinkings, 
and  money  lent  you,  four  and  twenty  pound. 

Fal.  He  had  his  part  of  it;  let  him  pay. 

Host.  He  ?  alas,  he  is  poor ;  he  hath  nothing. 

Fal.  How!  poor?  look  upon  his  face;  What 
call  you  rich?*  let  them  coin  his  nofe,  let  them 
coin  his  cheeks ;  I'll  not  pay  a  denier.    What,  will 

in  the  old  ftory-book  of  Reynard  the  Fox  :  and  in  Chaucer's  talc 
of  The  Cock  and  the  Fox^  the  favourite  hen  is  called  dame  Pertelote. 

St£svsns. 

4  What  call  you  rich  .^1  A  face  fct  with  carbuncles  is  called 

a  rich  £icc«     Legend  of  Caf^t^  jones^     JoHKSOM, 
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you  make  a  younker  of  me  ?  *  (hall  I  not  take  mine 
cafe  in  mine  inn,  but  I  fhall  have  my  pocket 
pick'd  ?  ^  I  have  loft  a  feal-ring  of  my  grandfather's, 
worth  forty  mark/ 

4 a  younker  of  me?]  Ayoufiker  is  a  novice,  a  youi^g  in- 
experienced man  eaflly  gull'd.    So,  in  Gafcoine's  Gla/sfor  Govern- 

ment,  1^15' 

*•  Thefe  j9Mkin  (hall  pay  for  the  roft." 
Sec  Spenfer's  Eck^e  m  May,  and  Sir  Tho.  Smith's  Common^ 
wealth  of  England,  Book  I.  ch.  xxiii. 

This  contemptuoas  difHn^on  is  likewife  very  common  in  the 
old  plays.  Thus,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Elder  Brother  : 
•*  I  fear  he'll  make  an  afs  of  me,  a  jonkeu'* 
I  learn, however,  (tomSmxih's Sea-Grammar ,  1627,  (there was  an 
earlier  editionO  that  one  of  the  fenfea  of  the  term— ^ovnriiiT,  was 
««  the  young  men"  employed  **  to  take  in  the  top-fades,"  They 
are  mentioned  as  diftind  charafters  from  the  failors,  who  "  arc 
the  ancient  men  for  hoifing  the  failes,"  &c.     St e  e  v  e ns. 

^  Jhall  I  not  take  mine  ea/e  in  mine  inn,  but  I  Jhall  have  my 

pocket  pick*d?]  There  is  a  peculiar  force  in  thefc  words.  To  take 
wwu  iofe  in  mine  inne,  was  an  ancient  proverb,  not  very  different  in 
its  application  from  that  maxim,  ''  Every  man's  houfe  is  his 
c^c;  for  inne  originally  fignified  a  houfe  or  habitation.  [Sax. 
inne,  domus,  domicilium.]  When  the  word  inne  began  to  change  its 
meaning,  and  to  be  ufed  to  fignify  a  houfe  of  entertainment,  the 
proverb,  ftill  coniinuine  in  force,  was  applied  in  the  latter  fenfe, 
as  it  is  here  ufed  by  Snakfpeare:  or  perhaps  Falftaff  here  humor- 
oufly  puns  upon  the  word  inne,  in  order  to  reprefent  the  wrong 
done  him  more  (Irongly. 

In  John  Heywood  s  Works  imprinted  at  London,  1598,  quarto^ 
bl.  1.  is  ^<  a  dialogue  wherein  are  pleafantly  contrived  the  number 
of  all  the  effe^ual  proverbs  in  our  Englilh  tongue,  &c.  together 
with  three  hundred  epigrams  on  three  hundred  proverbs."  In 
ch.  vi.  is  the  following : 

*'  Rcfty  welth  willeth  me  the  widow  to  winne, 
•*  To  let  the  world  wag,  and  take  mine  eafe  in  mine  inne,** 
And  among  the  epigrams  is:  [^26.  Of  Eafe  in  an  Inne,] 
**  Thou  takeft  thine  eafe  in  thine  inne  fo  nye  thcc, 
**  That  no  man  in  his  inne  can  take  eafe  by  thee." 
Otherwife : 

"  Thou  takeft  thine  eafe  in  thine  i?me,  but  I  fee, 
**  Thine  inne  taketh  neither  eafe  nor  profit  by  thee." 
Now  in  the  firft  of  thefe  diftichs  the  word  inne  is  ufed  in  its 
ancient  meaning,  being  fpokpn  by  a  perfon  who  is  about  to  marry 
I 
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Hosr.  OJcfu!  I  have  heard  the  prince  tell  him, 
I  know  not  how  oft,  that  that  ring  was  copper. 

Fal.  How  !  the  prince  is  a  Jack,'  a  fneak-cup; 
and,  if  he  were  here,  I  would  cudgel  him  like  a 
dog,  if  he  would  fay  fo. 

Enter  Prince  Henry  and  Poins,  marching.  Fal- 
STAFF  meets  the  Prince,  playing  on  bis  truncbeon^ 
like  a  fife. 

Fal.  How  now,  lad?  is  the  wind  in  that  door, 
i'faith?  muft  we  all  march? 


a  widow  for  the  fake  of  »  home,  &c.  In  the  two  laft  places,  iHtu 
fecms  to  be  ufed  in  the  fenfe  it  bears  at  prefent.     Percy. 

Gabriel  Harvey,  in  a  MS.  note  to  Speghl's  Chaucer^  fays, 
*'  Some  of  Hey  wood's  epigrams  are  fuppoied  to  be  the  conceits 
and  devices  of  pleafant  fir  Thomas  More." 

Infif  for  a  habitation,  or  a  recefs,  is  frequently  ufed  by  Spenfer 
and  other  ancient  writers.  So,  in  A  World  td/t'J  at  Tennis ^  1620: 
*«  Thefe  great  rich  men  muft  take  their  tafe  in  their  //nr«"  Again,  in 
Greene's  Farenxcll  to  Follie,  iCfj :  '*  The  beggar  Jrus  that  naunted 
the  palace  of  Penelope,  would  taie  his  eafe  in  his  inne^  as  well  as 
the  pceres  of  Ithaca."     St e evens. 

I  believe  iwu  differed  from  caftles^  in  not  being  of  {o  Qioch  con- 
fequcnce  and  extent,  and  more  particularly  in  not  being  fortiSed..  - 
So  Inns  of  court,  and  in  the  univerfities,  before  the  endowment  of 
colleges.  Thus,  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  was  made  out  of  and 
built  on  the  iite  of  feveral  inns.     Lort. 

^  a  fcal-ring  of  my  grandfather* s ^  nuorth  forty  mark.]  This 

fccms  to  have  been  the  ufual  price  of  fuch  a  ring  about  FalftaflF's 
time.  In  the  printed  Rolls  of  Parliament^  Vol.  VI.  p.  i^,  we 
meet  with  "  k  fignet  of  gold ^  to  the  value  of  XL  marcs." 

RiTSOK. 

?  the  prince  is  a  Jack,]     This  term  of  contempt  occurs 

frequently  in  our  author.  In  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Katharine 
calls  her  mufick- mailer,  in  derifion»  a  twangling  Jack.    Malonb. 

This  term  is  likewife  met  with  in  Coriolanut,  The  Merchant  of 
Venice^  Cymheline,  Sec.  &c.  but  b  ftill  fo  much  in  uSe,  as  fcarccly 
to  need  exemplification,    St e evens. 
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Bard.  Yea,  two  and  two,  Ncwgate-fafliion.' 

Hosr.  My  lord,  I  pray  you,  hear  me. 

P.  Hen.    What  fay'ft  thou,  miftrcfs  Quickly? 

How  does  thy  hufband  ?  I  love  him  well,  he  is  aii 

honefl  man. 

Host.  Gk>od  my  lord,  hear  me. 

Fal.  Pr'ythee,  let  her  alone,  and  lift  to  me. 
.    P. //£iv.  What  fay*ft  thou.  Jack? 

Fal.  The  other  night  I  fell  afleep  here  behind 
the  arras,  and  had  my  pocket  pick'd:  this  houfe 
is  turn*d  bawdy-houfe,  they  pick  pockets. 

P.  Hen.  What  didft  thou  lofe.  Jack  ? 

Fal.  Wilt  thou  believe  me,  Hal  ?  three  or  four 
bonds  of  forty  pound  a-piece,  and  a  feal-ring  of 
my  grandfather's. 

P.  Hen.  a  trifle,  fome  eight-penny  matter. 

Host.  So  I  told  him,  my  lord ;  and  I  faid,  I 
heard  your  grace  fay  fo :  And,  my  lord,  he  fpeaks 
moft  vilely  of  you,  like  a  foul-mouth'd  man  as  he 
is ;  and  faid,  he  would  cudgel  you. 

P.  Hen.  What !  he  did  not  ? 

Host.  There's  neither  faith,  truth,  nor  woman- 
hood in  me  elfe. 

Fal.  There's  no  more  faith  in  thee  than  in  a 
ftew'd  prune;*  nor  no  more  truth  in  thee,  than  in 


'  "■^-^Ne^vgate-fajhion,']  As  prifoners  are  conveyed  to  New- 
gate, faftened  two  and  two  together.    Johnson. 

So,  in  Decker's  Satiromaftix,  1601  :  **  Why  then,  come;  we'll 
walk  arm  in  arm,  as  though  we  were  leading  one  another  to  New- 
gate,'*    Reed. 

*  There's  no  more  faith  in  thee  than  in  a  ftew'd  prune ;  &c.]  The 
propriety  of  thcfe  fimiles  I  am  not  Aire  that  I  fully  underftand. 
Ajie*w  d  prune  has  the  appearance  of  a  prune,  but  has  no  tafte. 
A  dravin  fox,  that  is,  an  exenierated  faxy  has  the  form  of  a  Sox 
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:i  drawn  fox;^  and  for  womanhood,  maid  Marian 

without  his  powers.    I  think  Dr.  Warburton's  explication  wrong, 
which  makes  a  dranun  fox  to  mean,  a  fox  often  hunted \  though  to 
dra^  is  a  hunter^s  term  for  pUrfuit  by  the  track.     My  iilterpre- 
ration  makes  thenar  fuit  better  to  the  prune.     ITicfc  art  very  llen«,^ 
dcr  difquifitions^  but  fuch  is  the  taik  of  a  commentator. 

Johnson.* 

Dr.  Lodge,  in  his  pamphlet  called  Wit's  Miferie,  or  the  World's 
Madnejfe^  159^'  defcribes  a  bawd  thus:  **  This  is  (hee  that  laies 
wait  at  all  tne  carriers  for  wenches  new  come  up  to  London  {  and 
you  (hall  know  her  dwelling  by  a  d{/b  ^fietw'd  prunes  in  the  Mn- 
dow ;  and  two  or  three  fleering  wendies  m  knitting  or  ibwing  in 
her  (hop." 

In  Meafurefir  Meafure,  A&,  ll.  the  male  bawd  excufes  himfelf 
for  having  admitted  Elbow's  wife  into  his  houfe,  by  (aying,  "  that 
ihe  came  in  great  with  child»  and  longing  ioiJie<w'd prunes,  which 
flood  in  a  di(h/'  &c. 

SleAdef ,  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor,  who  apparently  wilhet 
to  recommend  himielf  to  his  miftrefs  by  a  feeming  propentitv  to 
love  as  well  as  war,  talks  of  having  meafured  weapons  with  a 
fencing-mailer  for  a  dijh  of  flenu* d  prunes. 

In  another  old  dramatic  piece  entitled.  If  this  be  not  a  good  Flay 
the  Devil  is  in  it,  1 61 2,  a  bravo  enters  with  money,  and  fays, 
**  This  is  the  penflon  of  the  flewes,  you  need  not  untie  it ;  'tit 
ftew-money,  fir,  ftevfd  prune  cajb,  fir." 

Amono^  the  other  fins  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  once  celebrated 
Gabriel  Harvey,  by  his  antagonift  Nafh,  "  to  be  drunk  with  the 
firrop  or  liquor  of  Jfrw*d prunes,'*  is  not  the  leafl  infifted  on. 

Again,  in  Decker's  Honeft  Whore,  P.  II.  1630:  **  Peace!  two 
difhes  oiflenjo*d prunes,  a  bawd  and  a  pander !"  Again,  in  North- 
nuard  Hoe,  by  Decker  and  Webfter,  1607,  a  bawd  fays,  '*  I  will 
have  but  ^x  Jie*wed prunes  in  a  di(h,  and  fomc  of  mother  Wall's 
cakes ;  for  my  beft  cuiiomers  are  tailors."    Again,  in  The  Noble 

Stranger,  1 640 :  " to  be  drunk  with  cream  and  ftewued prunes ! 

Pox  on't,   bawdy-houfe  fare."     Again,  in  Decker's  Severn 

deadly  Sinnes  of  London,  1 606  :  **  Nay,  the  fober  Perpetuana>fuited 
Puritane,  that  dares  not  {{o  much  as  by  moone-light)  conic  ncarc 
the  fuburb  (hadow  of  a  houfe  where  they  icxftevjed  prunes  before 
you,  raps  as  boldly  at  the  hatch,  when  he  knows  Candldight  is 
within,  as  if  he  were  a  new  chofen  conilable." 

The  paflages  already  quoted  are  fufficient  to  (how  that  a  dijh  of 
fievj'd  prunes  was  not  only  the  ancient  defignation  of  a  brothel, 
out  the  conllant  appendage  to  it. 

From  A  Treatije  on  tbe  Lues  Venerea,  written  bv  W.  Clowes, 
one  of  her  majelly's  furgcons^  i596>  and  other  books  of  the  fame 
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may  be  the  deputy's  wife  of  the  ward  to  thee.*  Go, 
you  thing,  go. 

kind,  it  appears  that  f  nates  were  dircAed  to  be  boiled  in  broth  for 
thofe  jperlons  already  infedcd  3  and  that  both  ftenjo^d  fnmet  and 
roaftcQ  apples  were  commonly,  thou^  anfaccefsfuUyf  taken  bj 
way  of  prevention.     So  much  for  the  infidelity_Q£^«<' V/raurr/. 
.^"^  '  Stiivbks* 

V Mf«  Steerens  has  fo  fnlly  difcnfled  Ae  fubje^l  oS  ftenued  pnntes, 

duU  one  can  add  nothing  hxxdtSS pnce.^  In  I  piece  C^ed~J9^|jr'/ 
BmfHer/e  in  a  Trance^  ^59$*  we  have  "  A  dock  of  wenches,  fct 
«p  with  their  fttnvdfrinus^  nine  for  a  tefter/'    F a& m  i  a. 

9 a  dra<wn  fQx\\      A  drawn  fix  may  be  a  fox  drawn 

dver  the  ground,  to  exercife  the  hounds.  So,  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  Tamer  Tamed: 

«« that  drawn  fix  Morofo." 

Mr.  Heath  obferves,  that  **  zfix  dranvn  over  the  ground  to 
leave  a  (cent,  and  exercKe  the  hounds,  may  be  faid  to  have  no  truth 
in  it,  becaufe  it  deceives  the  hounds,  who  run  with  the  fame  eager- 
liefs  as  if  they  were  in  purfuit  of  a  real  fox." 

1  am  not,  however,  confident  that  this  explanation  is  right.  le 
was  formerly  fuppofed  that  a  fifXg  when  drawn  out  of  his  hole, 
had  the  ftgacity  to  connterfiit  deaths  that  he  might  thereby  obtain 
an  opportunity  to  efcape.  For  this  information  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Toilet,  who  quotes  Olaus  Magnus,  Lib.  XVIII.  cap.  xxxix : 
**  Infuper  fingit  fc  mortuam,"  &c.  This  particular  and  many 
others  relative  to  the  fubtilty  of  the  fox,  have  been  tranflated  by 
feveral  ancient  Englifh  writers.    Steevens. 

2  —maid  Marian  may  he  &c.]  Maid  Marian  is  a  man 
drefled  like  a  woman,  who  attends  the  dancers  of  the  morris. 

JoUNSONir 

In  the  ancient  Songs  of  Robin  Hood  frequent  mention  is  made  of 
«     maid  Marian,  who  appears  to  have  been  his  concubine.     1  could 

2 note  many  pafiages  in  my  old  MS.  to  this  purpofe,  but  (hall  pro- 
uce  only  one : 

«  Good  Robin  Hood  was  living  then^ 

**  Which  now  is  quite  forgot, 
"  And  fo  was  fayre  ffM/V/ Afar»a«,"  &c.     Percy. 
It  appears  from  the  old  plav  of  The  Downfall  of  Robert  Earl  of 
Huntington,  1601,  that  maid  Marian  was  priginally  a  name  afTumed 
by  Matilda  the  daughter  of  Robert  Lord  titvawater,  while  Rohijt 
Hood  remained  in  a  ilate  of  outlawry  : 

"  Next  'tis  agreed  (if  therto  fliec  agree) 

•*  That  fiure  Matilda  henceforth  change  her  name; 
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ftosr.  Say,  what  thing  ?  what  thing  ? 

Fal.  What  thing?  why,  a  thing  to  thank  God 
on. 

Host.  I  am  no  thing  to  thank  God  on,  I  would 
thou  fhould'fl:  know  it;  I  am  an  honeft  man*s  wife: 
and,  fetting  thy  knighthood  afide,  thou  art  a  knave 
to  call  me  fo. 

FjiL.  Setting  thy  womanhood  afide,  thou  art  a 
beaft  to  fay  otherwife* 

Host.  Say,  what  beaft,  thou  knave  thou  ? 
FjiL.  What  beaft?  why,  an  otter. 
P.  Hen.  An  otter,  fir  John  !  why  an  otter  ? 
Fal.  Why?  file's  neither  fifli,  nor  flefti  ;*  a  man 
knows  not  where  to  have  her. 

"  And  while  it  is  the  chance  of  Rohia  Hoode 
**  To  live  in  Sherewodde  a  poor  outlawcs  life, 
**  She  by  maide  Marian's  name  be  only  call'd. 
I  **  Mat.  I  am  contented ;  reade  on»  little  John : 

/         *«  Henceforth  let  me  be  nam'd  maide  Marian,*' 

This  lady  was  afterwards  poifoncd  by  King  John  at  Danmow 
Priory,  after  he  had  made  feveral  fruitlefs  attempts  on  herchaftity. 
Drayton  has  written  her  legend. 

Shakfpeare  fpeaks  of  maid  Marian  in  her  degraded  ilate«  when 
Ihe  was  reprefented  by  a  ftrumpet  or  a  clown. 

See  Fieuie  z.  in  the  plate  at  the  end  of  this  play»  with  Mr« 
Toilet's  obfervations  on  it.     Steevens. 

Maid  Marian  feems  to  have  been  the  lady  of  a  Whitfun-ale ^  or 
morris-dance.  The  widow  in  Sir  William  D'Avenant's  Lonje  and 
Honour y  (p.  247,)  fays  :  **  I  have  been  Miftrefs  Marian  in  a  MaU" 
rice  ere  now."  Morris  is,  indeed,  there  fpelt  wrong ;  the  dance 
was  not  fo  called  from  prince  Maurice^  but  from  the  Spslnifh  mo*- 
ri/coj  a  dancer  of  the  morris  or  moori/h  dance.     Hawkins. 

There  is  an  old  piece  entitled.  Old  Meg  of  Hereford/hire  for  a 
Mayd- Marian,  and  Hereford  Tonun  for  a  Morris-dance:  or  12 
Morris-dancers  in  Uerefordjhire^  of  1 200  Tears  old.  Lond.  1609, 
quarto.  It  is  dedicated  to  one  HalU  a  celebrated  Taboarer  in  that 
country.     T.  Warton. 

J  neither fi/by  nor pjh{\     So,  the  proverb:  •*  l^either  fjk 

norfU/b,  nor  good  red  herring."    Stebvbns. 

M  m  2 
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Host.  Thou  art  an  unjuft  man  in  faying  fo;  thou 
or  any  man  knows  where  to  have  me,  thou  knave 
thou ! 

P.  Hen.  Thou  fay*ft  true,  hoftefs ;  and  he  flan- 
ders  thee  mod  grofsly. 

Host.  So  he  doth  you,  my  lord ;  and  faid  this 
other  day,  you  ought  him  a  thoufand  pound. 
P.  Hen.  Sirrah,  do  I  owe  you  a  thoufand  pound  ? 

Fal.  a  thoufand  pound,  Hal?  a  million:  thy 
love  is  worth  a  million;  thou  owed  me  thy  love. 

Host.  Nay,  my  lord,  he  call'd  you  Jack,  and  faid, 
he  would  cudgel  you. 

Fal.  Did  I,  Bardolph? 

Bard.  Indeed,  fir  John,  you  faid  fo. 

Fal.  Yea;  if  he  faid,  my  ring  was  copper. 

P.  Hen.  I  fay,  'tis  copper:  Dareft  thou  be  aa 
good  as  thy, word  now? 

Fal.  Why,  Hal,  thou  know'ft,  as  thou  art  btit 
man,  I  dare:  but,  as  thou  art  prince,  I  fear  thee,  as 
I  fear  the  roaring  of  the  lion's  whelp. 

P.  Hen.  And  why  not,  as  the  lion? 

Fal.  The  king  himfelf  is  to  be  fear'd  as  the 
lion:  E>oft  thou  think,  I'll  fear  thee  as  I  fear  thy 
father  ?  nay,  an  I  do,  I  pray  God,  my  girdle  break !  ♦ 


^  /  pray   God,   my  girdle   break  /]     Alluding  to   the  old 

adage — *'  ungirt,  unbleft."     Thus,  in  the  Phantaftick  Age,  bl.  L 
an  ancient  ballad : 

"  Vjiglrt,  ttnhlcft,  the  proverbe  fayes, 

**  And  they,  to  prove  it  rights 
**  Have  got  a  fafhicn  now  adayes 

«•  That  s  odious  to  the  fight; 
«*  Like  Frenchmen,  all  on  points  they  (land, 
«'  No  girdles  now  they  wear,"  Sec. 
Perhaps  this  ludicrous  imprecation  is  proverbial.     So,  in  'Tit 
merrj  iv/:e»  Qijjifs  mtet^  a  poexs,  410.  1609 : 
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P.  Hen.  O,  if  it  (hould,  how  would  thy  guts  fall 
about  thy  knees !  But,  firrah,  there's  no  room  for 
faith,  truth,  nor  honefty,  in  this  bofom  of  thine; 
it  is  all  fill'd  up  with  guts,  and  midriff.  Charge  an 
honeft  woman  with  picking  thy  pocket  1  Why,  thou 
whorefon,  impudent,  cmbofs'd  rafcal,^  if  there  were 
any  thing  in  thy  pocket  but  tavern-reckonings, 
memorandums  of  bawdy -houfcs,  and  one  poor 
pennyworth  of  fugar-candy  to  make  thee  long- 
winded  ;  if  thy  pocket  were  enrich'd  with  any 
other  injuries  but  thefe,  I  am  a  villain/  And  yet 
you  will  Hand  to  it;  you  will  not  pocket  up 
wrong:'  Art  thou  not  alham'd? 

F^L.  Doft  thou  hear,  Hal?  thou  know'ft,  in  the 
ftate  of  innocency,  Adam  fell ;  and  what  Ihould 
poor  Jack  Falftaff  do,  in  the  days  of  villainy  ?  Thou 
feeft,  I  have  more  flefh  than  another  man;   and 

therefore  more  frailty. You  confefs  then,  you 

pick'd  my  pocket? 

P.  Hex.  It  appears  fo  by  the  ftory. 


«'  How  fav'ft  thou,  Bcflc  ?  (hall  it  be  fo,  girle  ?  fpeakc : 
**  If  I  make  one,  /raj  God  my  girdle  break  I "    Ste  e  vb  its. 
This  wifh  had  more  force  formerly  than  at  prefent,  it  being 
once  the  cullom  to  wear  the  purfe  hanging  by  the  girdle  ;  fo  that 
its  breaking,  if  not  obferved  by  the  wearer,  was  a  ierious  matter. 

Malokb. 

^  impudent ^  embofs'd  r^/i/,]     £/n^ V  is  fwoln,  puffy. 

Johnson. 
So,  in  King  Lear  : 

"  A  plague-fore,  or  fiw^c^^  carbuncle."    Ste  evens. 

^  if  thy  pocket  nvere  enricFd  *witb  any  other   injuries  but 

ihefey  &c.]  As  the  pocketing  of  injuries  was  a  common  phrafe,  I 
fuppofe,  the  Prince  calls  the  contents  of  Falftaff'^s  pocket — injuries. 

Steevens. 

"  you  'will  not  pocket  up  ivrong :]     Some  part  of  this  merry 

dialogue  kerns  to  have  been  loft.  I  fuppofe  Falftaff*  in  preffing  the 
rpbbery  upon  his  hoftefs,  had  declared  his  refolution  not  topccket  up 
nvrongs  or  injuries,  to  which  the  Prince  alludes.     Johnson. 
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Fal.  Hoftefs,  I  forgive  thee:  Go,  make  ready 
breakfaft;  love  thy  hulband,  look  to  thy  fervants» 
cherifti  thy  guefts:  thou  fhalt  find  me  tradlable 
to  any  honeft  reafon :  thou  fceft,  I  am  pacified. — 
Still? — Nay,  pr*ythee,  be  gone.  r£Af// Hoftefs.] 
Now,  Hal,  to  the  news  at  court :  tor  the  robbery, 
lad, — How  is  that  anfwer'd  ? 

P.  Hen.  O,  my  fweet  beef,  I  muft  ftill  be  good 
angel  to  thee: — The  money  is  paid  back  again. 

Fal.  O,  I  do  not  like  that  paying  back,  'tis  a 
double  labour. 

P.  Hen.  I  am  good  friends  with  my  father,  and 
may  do  any  thing. 

Fal.  Rob  me  the  exchequer  the  firft  thing  thou 
do'ft,  and  do  it  with  unwafti'd  hands  too.' 

Bard.  Do,  my  lord. 

P.  Hen.  I  have  procured  thee.  Jack,  a  charge  of 
foot. 

Fal.  I  would,  it  had  been  of  horfe.  Where 
Ihall  I  find  one  that  can  fteal  well  ?  O  for  a  fine 
thief,  of  the  age  of  two  and  twenty,  or  thereabouts ! 
I  am  heinoufly  unprovided.  Well,  God  be  thanked 
for  thefc  rebels,  they  oflTend  none  but  the  virtuous ; 
I  laud  them,  I  praife  them. 

P.  Hen.  Bardolph, 

Bard.  My  lord. 

•  do  ii  wjith  unwadi'd  hands  too,^  i.  c.  Do  it  immediately. 


or  the  firft  thing  in  the  morning,  even  without  ftaying  to  wa(h  your 
hands. 

So,  in  The  More  the  Merrier^  a  colleflion  of  Epigrams,  1 608 : 

**  as  a  fchool-boy  dares 

**  Fall  to  ere  nvajb'd  his  hands,  or  faid  his  prayers." 
Perhaps,  however,  Falftaff  alludes  to  the  ancient  adage : — Illoth 
manihus  tra8are  facra.     I  find  the  fame  expreflion  in  Acolaftus,  a 
comedy,  i  ^40 :  *'  Why  be  thefe  holy  thynges  to  be  mcdled  with 
'With  unwaped  hands  V    St£I v s ns. 
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P.  Hen.    Go  bear  this  letter  to  lord  John  of 
Lancaftcr, 
My  brother  John;  this  to  my  lord  of  Weftmore- 

land. — 
Go,  Poins,  to  horfe,'  to  horfe ;  for  thou,  and  I, 

Have  thirty  miles  to  ride  yet  ere  dinner  time. 

Jack, 

Meet  me  to-morrow  i'  the  Temple-hall 
At  two  o'clock  i'the  afternoon: 
There  (halt  thou  know  thy  charge;  and  there  re- 
ceive 
Money,  and  order  for  their  furniture. 
The  land  is  burning;  Percy  (lands  on  high; 
And  either  they,  or  we,  muft  lower  lie. 

[Exeunt  Prince,  Poins,  and  Bardolph. 

Fal.  Rare  words!  brave  world! Hoftefs,my 

breakfaft;  come: — 
O,  I  could  wifh,  this  tavern  were  my  drum !  [Exit. 

9 Poias,  iohor/f,]  I  cannot  but  think  that  Peto  is  aj^in  pot 

for  Poins.    I  fappofe  die  old  copy  had  only  a  P .     Wc  hare 

Peto  afterwards,  not  riding  with  the  Prince*  bat  iievtenant  to  Fal- 
ilaflr.    Johnson. 

I  have  adopted  Dr.  Johnfon's  emendation.    Stbbvbns. 

The  old  copies  read — Go,  Pfte,  to  horfe.  In  further  Aipport 
of  Dr.  Johnfon's  emendation,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  Poins  fuitt 
the  metre  of  the  line,  which  would  be  deftroyed  by  a  word  of  two. 
fyllables.    Malone. 


M  m 
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ACT    IV.        SCENE    I. 

7be  Rebel  Camp  near  Shrewfbury. 
Enter  Hotspur,  Worcester,  and  Douglas. 

Hor.  Well  faid,  my  noble  Scot:    If  fpeaking 
truth. 
In  this  fine  age,  were  not  thought  flattery. 
Such  attribution  (hould  the  Douglas  *  have. 
As  not  a  foldier  of  this  feafon*«  ftamp 
Should  go  fo  general  current  through  the  \itorld. 
By  heaven,  I  cannot  flatter ;  I  defy 
The  tongues  of  foothers ;  but  a  braver  place 
In  my  heart's  love,  hath  no  man  than  yourfelf : 
Nay,  talk  me  to  my  word;  approve  me,  lord, 

Doug.  Thou  art  the  king  of  honour: 
No  man  fo  potent  breathes  upon  the  ground. 
But  I  will  beard  himJ 


* the  Douglas — ]  This  expreffion  is  frequent  in  Holinflied, 

and  is  always  applied  by  way  of  pre-eminence  to  the  head  of  the 
Douglas  family.     Stbevens. 

'  Bui  I  nvill  beard  him.^     To  beard  is  to  oppo/eface  to  face  in  a 
hoftile  or  daring  manner.     So,  in  Drayton's  ^eji  of  Cynthia  ; 
*'  That  it  Mjith  woodbine  durft  compare 
"  And  beard  the  eglantine/' 
Again,  in  Macbeth: 

•*  met  them  dareful,  beard  to  beard.'* 

lliis  phrafc,  which  foon  loll  its  original  fignification,  appears 
to  have  been  adopted  from  romance.  In  ancient  language,  to 
head  2i  man,  was  to  cut  off  his  head,  and  to  beard  him,  fignified  to 
cut  off  his  beard;  a  punilhment  which  was  frequently  inflidcd  by 

fiants  on  fuch  unfortunate  princes  as  fell  into  their  hands*     So, 
)raylon  in  his  Polyolbiou^  Song  4 : 

**  And  for  a  trophy  brought  the  giant's  coat  away, 
««  Made  of  the  beards  of  kings."    St  £  b  v  e  ks. 
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Hor.  Do  fo,  and  'tis  well : — 

Enter  a  Meflcngcr,  ijcith  Letters. 

What  letters  haft  thou  there? — I  can  but  thank  you. 

Mess.  Thefe  letters  come  from  your  father, — 

Ho'T.  Letters  from  him !  why  comes  he  not  him- 
felf? 

Mess.  He  cannot  come,  my  lord;  he's  grievous 
fick. 

Hor.  'Zounds!  how  has  he  the  leifure  to  be 
fick. 
In  fuch  a  juftling  time?  Who  leads  his  power? 
Under  whofe  government  come  they  along? 

Mess.  His  letters  bear  his  mind,  not  I,  my  lord.* 


4  Mcff.  His  letters  hear  his  mind^  not  /,  my  lord.]  The  oU 
copies—not  I  my  mind,  and — not  I  his  mind.     Steevens. 

I'he  line  fhould  be  read  and  divided  thus : 
MefT.  His  letters  hear  his  mind,  not  I. 
Hot,  His  mind! 

Hotfpur  had  aiked,  ijuho  leads  his  powers  f  The  Meffenger  anfwers. 
His  letters  hear  his  mind.  The  other  replies^  ////  mind  J  As  much 
as  to  fay,  I  enquire  not  about  his  miiid*  I  want  to  know  where 
hifl  powers  are.     This  is  natural*  and  perfedly  in  charaden 

Warburton. 

The  earlieft  quarto,  1598,  reads — not  I  my  mind; — the  com- 
poiitor  having  inadvertently  repeated  the  word  mind,  which  had 
occurred  immediately  before ;  an  error  which  often  happens  at  the 
prefs.  The  printer  of  the  third  quarto,  in  1 604,  not  feeing  how 
the  miftake  had  arifen,  in  order  to  obtain  fome  fenfc,  changed 
my  to  his,  reading,  **  not  I  his  mind,"  which  was  followed  in  all 
^he  fubfequtnt  ancient  editions.  The  prefent  corre^lion,  which  is 
certainly  right,  was  made  by  Mr.  Capell.  In  two  of  the  other 
fpeeches  fpoken  by  the  mefTenger,  he  afes  the  fame  language,  nor 
is  it  likely  that  he  (hould  addrefs  Hotfpur,  without  this  mark  of 
refped.  In  his  Jirji  fpeech  the  meflenger  is  interrupted  by  the 
impetuofity  of  the  pcrfon  whom  he  addrefles,  to  whom,  it  may  be 
fuppofed,  he  would  otherwife  have  there  alfo  given  his  title. 

Malonb. 
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ffoR.  I  pr'nhee,  tell  me,  doth  he  keep  his  bed? 

Mess.  He  did,  my  lord,  four  days  ere  I  fet  forth; 
And  at  the  time  of  my  departure  thence. 
He  was  much  fear*d  by  his  phyficians. 

ff^OR.  I  would,  the  ilateof  time  had  firft  been  whole. 
Ere  he  by  ficknefs  had  been  vifited ; 
His  health  was  never  better  worth  than  now. 

Hot.  Sick  now !  droop  now !  this  fickncls  doth 
infed 
The  very  life-blood  of  our  enterprize ; 

•Tb  catching  hither,  even  to  our  camp. 

He  writes  me  here, — that  inward  ficknefs  * — 
And  that  his  friends  by  deputation  could  not 
So  fbon  be  drawn;  nor  did  he  think  it  meet. 
To  lay  fb  dangerous  and  dear  a  truft 
On  any  foul  remov'd,^  but  on  his  own. 
Yet  doth  he  give  us  bold  advertifement, — 
That  with  our  fmall  conjundjon,  we  fhould  on. 
To  fee  how  fortune  is  dilpos*d  to  us: 
For,  as  he  writes,  there  is  no  quailing  now;^ 

I  hare  kXkmrd  Mr.  Nlalooe  in  priming  this  /rft  fpeecli  with  a 

hnak  zSott^-fctber^ ^    At  the  fiuoe  time  I  fofpcct  that  die 

word — c^me,  which  depiifCi  the  faitcnce  of  all  pirtenfions  to  har- 
mony, was  a  pbvhoole  inleqxibtioo,  and  that  the  pa£hgc  originally 
nn  as  follows: 

Thfe  httfrs  fr^m jcBT fathrr .     Steeyeks. 

* that  ivwari Jiclnejs — ]     A  line,  probably,  has  here  been 

loft.    Maloxe. 

I  fufped  no  omiffion.     Hotfpar  is  abruptly  enamerating  the 
prindpd  topicks  of  die  letter  he  has  before  him.    Stbstexs. 

'  Om  amy  /oml  rtxs^'dy']    On  any  le/s  near  to  hiafelf ;  on  any 
whofe  intocft  is  rewAU.    Johnsox. 

So,  in  Asjftu  Like  it :  *'  Yoar  accent  is  fomething  finer  than  yoa 
could  pnrcfaafe  in  (b  rtmwti^  dwelling."    Steele xs. 

6 «0  qoailing  9tn»\\  To  ^uail  is  to  langoilh,  to  £nk  into 

dejedion.     So,  in  CjmMim  : 

"  For  whom  my  heart  drops  blood,  and  my  fidfe  QHrit» 
<<  j^Azi/ to  remember  J •"    Steetirs. 
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Becaufe  the  king  is  certainly  poflefs'd 
Of  all  our  purpofcs.     What  fay  you  to  it? 
fVoR.  Your  father's  ficknefs  is  a  maim  to  us. 

Hot.  a  perilous  galh,  a  very  limb  lopp'd  off: — 
And  yet,  in  faith,  'tis  not ;  his  prefent  want 
Seems  more  than  we  (hall  find  it:— Were  it  good^ 
To  fet  the  cxad  wealth  of  all  our  ftates 
All  at  one  caft?  to  fet  fo  rich  a  main 
On  the  nice  hazard  of  one  doubtful  hour? 
It  were  not  good:  for  therein  fhould  we  rca^ 
The  very  bottom  and  the  foul  of  hope; 
The  very  lift,  the  very  utmoft  bound 
Of  all  our  fortunes.' 

■^  /or  therein  Jhould  nve  reid 

ne  ^very  bottom  and  the  foul  of  bofe\ 
The  'very  lift,  the  niery  ntm^  hound 

Of  alloMrfortimesJ]  To  read  the  bottom  and  the  foul  of  hfe, 
and  the  hound  of  fortune  ^  dioagh  all  tbe  copici»  and  all  the  editoti 
have  received  it,  fuidy  cannot  be  right.  I  can  think  on  no  othtr 
wofd  than  rijmie  : 

therein  fiould  n»e  riiqoe 

The  *veiy  bottom  &c. 
The  lift  is  thtfehage ;  figuratively,  the  utmoft  Hnc  of  circum- 
ference, the  utmoft  extent.    If  we  ihould  with  leis  change  readf 
rend^  it  will  only  fait  with  lift^  not  with  foul  or  bottom. 

JOHfltON. 

I  believe  the  old  reading  to  be  the  true  one.  So,  in  King 
Henry  VI.  Part  11  : 

'*  we  then  (houldy^r  the  bottom 

**  Of  all  our  fortunes."    Steevbns. 

I  once  wifhed  to  read — treads  inftead  of  read \  but  I  now  think, 
there  is  no  need  of  alteration.  To  read  a  bound  is  certainly  a  very 
harfh  phrafe,  but  not  more  fo  than  many  others  of  Shakfpeare.  At 
the  fame  time  that  the  bottom  of  their  rortunes  (hould  be  difplayed, 
its  circumference  or  boundary  would  be  neceflarily  expofed  to  view. 
Sight  being  neceflary  to  reading,  to  read  is  here  ufed,  in  Shakfpeare't 
licentious  language,  for  to  fee. 

The  paflage  quoted  by  Mr.  Steevcns  from  AT.  Henry  VI.  ftrongly 
confirms  this  interpretation.  To  it  may  be  added  this  in  Romeo 
Of  id  Juliet : 
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Doug.  *Faith,  and  fo  we  ihould; 

Where  now  remains '  a  fweet  reverfion : 
We  may  boldly  fpend  upon  the  hope  of  what 
Is  to  come  in :  * 
A  comfort  of  retirement  ^  lives  in  this. 

Hot.  a  rendezvous,  a  home  to  fly  unto^ 
If  that  the  devil  and  mifchance  look  big 
Upon  the  maidenhead  of  our  affairs. 

IVoR.  But  yet,  I  would  your  father  had  been  here. 
The  quality  and  hair  of  our  attempt  • 


•*  Is  there  no  pity  fitting  in  the  clouds, 

**  Which yS-fj  into  the  bottom  of  my  grief?'* 
And  this  in  Meafurefor  Mea/ure: 

**  and  It  concerns  mc 

**  To  look  into  the  bottom  of  my  place." 
One  of  the  phrafcs  in  the  text  is  found  in  Ttuelfth  Night:  '•  She 
is  the/^  ot  my  voyage.**  The  other  [they&«/ of  hope]  occurs 
frequently  in  our  author's  plays,  as  well  as  in  thofe  of  his  con- 
temporaries. Thus,  in  A  Mid/ummer  Night's  Dream^  we  find — 
**  the  foul  of  counfel;"  and  in  Troiliu  and  Crejfida — "  the  foul  of 
love."     So  alfo,  in  Marlowe's  LujVs  Dominion  : 

"  Your  defperatc  arm 

*'  Hath  almoft-  thrufl  quite  through  the  heart  of  hopeJ"* 

NIalons* 
'^  Where  nvw  remains — ]     Where  is,   I  think,  ufed  here  for 
^whereas.     It  is  often  ufed  with  that  fignification  by  our  author  and 
his  contemporaries.     Ma  lone. 

So,  in  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,  A£il,  {c.  i: 

"  IVbere  now  you  are  both  a  father  and  a  fon." 

Steevens* 

•  We  may  boldly  fpend  upon  the  hope  of  ik'hat 
Is  to  come  in ;]     Read : 

We  now  may  boldly  fpend,  upon  the  hope 
Of  luhat  is  to  come  in.     R  i  T  s  o  n  . 

♦  A  comfort  of  retirement  — ]  A  fupport  to  which  we  may  hav^ 
recourfe.    Johnson. 

*  ne  Quality  and  hair  of  our  attempt — ]  The  hair  fecms  to  be 
the  complexion,  the  charafler.  The  metaphor  appears  harrti  to  us. 
but,  perhaps,  was  familiar  in  our  author's  time.     We  dill  iajf 
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Brooks  no  divifion :  It  will  be  thought 

By  fome,  that  know  not  why  he  is  away. 

That  wifdom,  loyalty,  and  mere  diflike 

Of  our  proceedings,  kept  the  earl  from  hence; 

And  think,  how  fuch  an  apprehenfion 

May  turn  the  tide  of  fearful  faction. 

And  breed  a  kind  of  queflion  in  our  caufe : 

For,  well  you  know,  we  of  the  offering  fide ' 

fomething  is  againft  the  hairy  as  againji  the  grain ^  that  k,  againft 
the  natural  tendency*    Johnson. 

In  an  old  comedy  called  The  Family  of  Love,  I  meet  with  an  ex- 
preffion  which  very  well  fupports  Dr.  Johnfon's  explanation : 

"  They  fay  I  am  ot  the  right  hair,  and  indeed  they  may 

(land  to't." 

Again^  in  The  Coxcomb,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

"  iince  he  will  be 

*'  An  afs  againft  the  i&df/r."    Steevens. 

This  word  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  the  old  interlude  of  Tom 
Tjler  and  his  Wife,  1 508  ; 

"  But  I  bridled  a  colt  of  a  contrarie  haire.*'    Malonb. 

ive  of  the  offering  fide — ]    All  the  latter  editions  read 


•fending,  but  all  the  older  copies  which  I  have  feen,  from  the  firft 

Suarto  to  the  edition  of  Rowc,  read — lue  of  the  off'ring  fde.  Of 
lis  reading  the  fenfe  is  obfcure,  and  therefore  the  chanze  has  been 
made ;  but  fince  neither  offering  nor  offending  arc  words  likely  to 
be  miftaken,  I  cannot  but  fufped  that  offering  is  right,  efpecially 
as  it  is  read  in  the  copy  of  1599,  which  is  more  corrcdly 
printed  than  any  iingle  edition,  that  I  have  yet  feen,  of  a  plajr 
written  by  Shakfpeare. 

The  offering  fide  may  fignify  that  party,  which,  aAing  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  law,  ftrengthens  itfelf  only  by  offers  \  increafes  it$ 
numbers  only  by  promi/es.  The  king  can  raiie  an  army,  and  con- 
tinue it  by  threats  ot  punilhment ;  but  thofe,  whom  no  man  is 
under  any  oblieation  to  obey,  can  gather  forces  only  by  offers  of 
advantage :  and  it  is  truly  remarked,  that  they,  whofe  influence 
arifes  from  offers,  muft  keep  danger  out  of  fight. 

The  offering  fide  may  mean  limply  the  affailant,  in  oppofition  to 
the  defendant ;  and  it  is  likewifc  true  of  him  that  offers  war,  or 
makes  an  invafion,  that  his  caufe  ought  to  be  kept  clear  fix>m  all^ 
obje^Hons.     Johnson* 

Johnfon's  laft  explanation  of  the  word  offering,  appears  to  be 
right.    His  firft  is  far-fetched  and  unnaturaL    M.  Mason. 
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Muft  keep  aloof  from  ftrid  arbitrement ; 

And  flop  all  fight-holes,  every  loop,  from  whence 

The  eye  of  reafon  may  pry  in  upon  us : 

This  abfence  of  your  father's  draws  a  curtain^ 

That  Ihows  the  ignorant  a  kind  of  fear  * 

Before  not  dreamt  of. 

Hot.  You  drain  too  far* 

1,  rather,  of  his  abfence  make  this  ufe ; — 
It  lends  a  luftre,  and  more  great  opinion, 
A  larger  dare  to  our  great  enterprize. 
Than  if  the  earl  were  here :  for  men  muft  thinks 
If  we,  without  his  help,  can  make  a  head 
To  pulh  againft  the  kingdom ;  with  his  help. 
We  ftiall  o'erturn  it  topfy-turvy  down. — 
Yet  all  goes  well,  yet  all  our  joints  are  whole. 

Doug.  As  heart  can  think :  there*  is  not  fuch  a 
word 
Spoke  of  in  Scotland,  as  this  term  of  fean* 

Enter  Sir  Richard  Vernon. 

Hor.  My  coufin  Vernon !  welcome,  by  my  foul* 

Fer.  Pray  God,  my  news  be  worth  a  welcome, 

lord. 

The  earl  of  Weftmoreland,  feven  thoufand  ftrong. 

Is  marching  hitherwards ;  with  him,  prince  John* 

Hor.  No  harm :  What  more  ? 


^  This  ab/ence  of  ywr  father  s  draws  a  curtain f 
Thatjbows  the  ignorant  a  kind  of  (^^x  &c.]  To  drawtf  a  curtaia 
had  anciently  the  fame  meaning,  as  to  undranv  one  has  at  prefent. 
So,  (fayi  Mr.  Malonc,)  in  a  ftage  direction  in  King  Henry  Fu  P.  II. 
(auarto,  1 600,)  <'  Then  the  curtaines  being  dra^wue^  Duke  Hum-^ 
phrey  it  difcwered  in  his  bed.'' 

Fear^  in  the  prefent  inftancc,  fignifies  a  terrifick  objed. 

Stbev£ns< 
*  *— —  tcr«  tf/"/?tfr.]  YoX\(>^ream^iU»x.    Maloxe* 
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f^ER.  And  further,  I  have  Icarn'd,— 

The  king  himfclf  in  perfon  is  fet  forth. 
Or  hitherwards  intended  fpeedily. 
With  ftrong  and  mighty  preparation. 

Hot.  He  (hall  be  welcome  too.  Where  is  his  fon. 
The  nimble-footed  mad-cap  prince  of  Wales,* 
And  his  comrades,  that  daff'd  the  world  afide. 
And  bid  it  pafs  ? 

Fer.  All  furnifti'd,  all  in  arms. 

Ail  plum'd  like  eftridges,  that  wing  the  wind  j 
Bated  like  eagles  having  lately  bath'd ; ' 

^  The  MtmbU-fooud  mad-cap  prince  cf  Wales,']  Shak'ipeare  rardv 
beftows  his  epiuets  at  random.  Stowe  iays  of  the  Pnnce:  *'  Ffe 
was  pafiing  fwift  in  ranning,  infomuch  that  he  with  two  other  of 
his  lords,  without  hounds,  bow,  or  other  engine,  would  take  a 
wild  buck,  or  doe,  in  a  large  park/'    Steetsns. 

7  Allfum{fi*dy  all  in  arms. 
All  plumed  like  eBridges,  that  wine  the  *windi 
Bated  like  eagles  &c.]     Tlie  old  copies — that  ivith  the  wind. 
For  the  fake  of  affordine  the  reader  a  text  eaiily  intelligible^  I 
have  followed  the  example  of  Mr.  Malone,   by  adopting  Dt. 
Johnfon's  emendation. 

See  the  following  notes*    Steevsns. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  eflridges,  that  hated  tuith  the  nuind  like 
eagles  f  for  the  relative  that,  in  Uie  ufual  conftruAioD,  muft  relate 
to  eflridges. 

Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads : 

All  plum* d  like  efiridges,  and  nuith  the  nuind 
Bating  like  eagles. 
By  which  he  has  efcaped  part  of  the  difficulty,  but  has  yet  left 
iQipropriety  fufficient  to  malce  his  reading  quefUonable* 
I  read: 

All  fumijb'd,  all  in  arms. 
All  plum'd  like  eftridges  that  wing  the  *wind 
Bated  like  eagles. 
This  gives  a  flrong  image.     They  were  not  only  plumed  like 
eftridges,  but  their  plumes  fluttered  like  thofe  of  an  eftndge  beating 
the  wmd  with  his  wings.     A  more  lively  reprefcntation  of  young 
men  ardent  for  enterpnze,  perhaps  no  writer  has  ever  given. 

JoHirsoir. 
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Glittering  in  golden  coats,  like  images ;  * 
As  full  of  fpirit  as  the  month  of  May, 

I  believe  eftridges  ncrcf  moant  at  all,  but  only  run  before  thrf 
wind,  openhig  tlwir  wings  to  receive  its  aifiiUnce  in  arging  them 
forward.  They  are  generally  hunted  on  horfeback,  and  the  art 
of  the  hunter  is  to  turn  them  from  the  gale,  by  the  help  of  which 
they  are  too  fleet  for  the  fwiftefl:  hone  to  keq>  up  with  them. 
I  (hould  have  fufpedted  a  line  to  have  been  omitted,  nadnotall  the 
copies  concurred  in  the  fame  reading. 

In  the  £  2d  Song  of  Drayton's  Poljolbion  is  the  fame  thoeght:  ■ 
'<  Prince  Edward  all  in  gold,  as  he  great  Jove  had  been,  t 
••  The  Mountfords  all  in  plumes y  like  ejhidges,  were  feen.'* 

Steevems. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  inftcad  of  ivitky  fome  verb  ought  to  be 
fiiMituted  here.     Perhaps  it  ihould  be  ivbijk*    The  word  k  uied 
hf  a  writer  of  Shakfpeare's  age.    England* s  Helicon^  fign.  Qj 
'        "  This  faid,heac;if^Vhis  particoloured  wings."  Tyrwhitt. 

This  is  one  of  thofe  paflages,  in  which,  in  my  apprehenfion^  there 

can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  fome  corruption,  either  by  the  omiflion 

df  an  entire  line,  or  by  one  word  being  printed  inftead  of  another.  The 

firft  quarto,  which  is  followed  by  all  the  other  ancient  copies,  reads : 

All.  plum*  d  like  eft  ridges,  that  with  the  nvind, 

6ated  like  eagles  ha*vi7ig  lately  hath'd. 

From  the  context  it  appears  to  me  evident  that  two  difUndt 
comparifons  were  here  intended,  that  two  objedls  were  mentioned^ 
to  each  of  which  the  Prince's  troops  were  compared ;  and  that  cor 
author  could  never  mean  to  compare  eftridges  to  eagles ,  a  conilrudtion 
which  the  word  tjiiith  forces  us  to.  In  each  of  the  fubfcquent  line* 
a  diilind  image  is  ^ven. — Befides,  as  Dr.  Johnfon  has  remarked^ 
*'  What  is  the  roeanmg  of  eftridges  that  hated  <with  the  tvind  like 
eagles  ?  for  the  relative  that  in  the  ufual  conftrudion  muft  relate 
to  eftridges." 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  concurs  with  me  in  thinking  the  old  text  corrupt. 
I  have  therefore  adopted  the  flight  alteration  propofed  by  Dr. 
Johnfon — th?it  wjing  the  wind ;  which  gives  an  eafy  fenfe, — The 
Spirit  and  ardour  of  the  troops  are  marked  by  their  being  compared 
to  eagles  in  the  next  line;  but  the  eftridges  appear  to  be  introduced 
here,  as  in  the  paiTage  quoted  above  from  Drayton,  by  Mr.  Steevens, 
folely  on  account  of  the  foldiers  plumes ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
thofe  birds  are  faid  to  move,  fufficiently  explains  the  meaning  of 
the  words — that  njoirsg  the  wind.  If  this  emendation  be  not  juft, 
and  luith  be  the  true  reading,  a  line  muft  have  been  loft,  in  which 
the  particular  movement  of  the  eftridge  was  dcfcrihed.  The  con- 
currence of  the  copies  (mentioned  by  to,  Steevens  in  a  foregoing 
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And  gorgeous  as  the  fun  at  midfummer; 

note)  militates  but  little  in  my  mind  againft  the  probability  of 
•foch  an  oroiffion;  for  in  general,  I  have  ob^enred,  that  whenever 
there  is  a  cormption  in  one  copy,  it  is  continued  in  every  fubfequent 
one.  OmiiCon  is  one  of  the  moft  freqoent  errors  of  die  prefs,  and 
we  have  undoubted  proofs  that  fome  lines  were  omitted  in  the  early 
editions  of  thefc  plays.  See  Vol.  IV.  p.  i8i,  n.  4;  Vol.  VIII. 
p.  243«  n.  4;  and  Rmuo  awdjubit,  AA  III.  fc.  iv.  See  alfo  Kmf 
Henry  VL  Part  II.  Ad  III.  (c.  iv.  where  the  following  line  u 
omitted  in  the  folio,  ftaj  : 

"  Jove  fometimes  went  difguis'd,  and  why  not  I  ?" 
There  is  fUll  another  objedion  to  the  old  raiding,  that  I  had 
nearlv  forgotten.  Suppofine  the  expreffion — *^  that  nuith  the  wind 
bated  like  eagles" — ^was  defenfible,  and  that  thefe  eftridges  were 
intended  to  be  compared  to  eagles,  why  (hould  the  comparifon  be 
in  the  paft  time?  Would  it  not  be  more  natural  to  lav, — ^The 
troops  were  all  plumed  like  eftridges,  that,  like  eagles,  bate  widi 
the  wind,  &c. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  it  moft  probable  that  a  line  in  which  thfe 
motion  of  eftridges  was  defcribed,  was  inadvertently  paifed  over  by 
the  tranfcriber  or  compofitor,  when  the  earlieft  copy  was  printed; 
an  error  which  has  indifputably  happened  in  other  places  in  thefe 
plays.  It  is  obfervable,  that  in  tliis  paflag^,  as  it  ftands  in  thb 
old  copy,  there  is  no  verb:  nothing  is  predicated  concerning 
the  troops.  In  the  loft  line  it  was  very  probably  faid,  that  they 
were  then  ad*vancing.  Rather,  however,  than  print  the  paflage 
with  afterifks  as  imperfed,  I  have,  as  the  lefler  evil,  adopted  Dr. 
Johnfon's  emendation.  Mr.  Steevens's  notes  perfedly  explain  the 
text  as  now  regulated. 

I  have  faid  that  nothing  is  predicated  of  thefe  plumed  troops^  and 
this  is  a  very  ftrong  circumftance  to  (how  that  a  line  was  omitted, 
in  which  they  probably  were  at  once  defcribed  as  in  motion,  and 
compared  (tor  the  fake  of  their  plumage)  to  oftridges.  The 
omitted  line  might  have  been  of  this  import: 

AHfumiJb*dy  all  in  arms. 

All  plum* d  like  eftridges,  that  with  the  'wind 

Run  on,  in  gallant  trim  they  now  advance: 

Bated  like  eagles  having  lately  hath'd\ 

Glittering  in  golden  coats  like  images. 

As  f Sill  of  fpirits  as  the  month  of  May, 

And  gorgeous  as  the  fun  at  midfummer  *, 

Wanton  as  youthfssl  goats,  *wild  as  ymng  hulls.     MaLOMI* 

if//plum'd  like  eftridges^  All  dreffed  like  the  Prince  himfelf,  the 
oftrich-featherh^ng  the  cognizance  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Grbt. 

Vol.  VIII.  N  n 
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Wanton  a«  youthful  goats^  wild  as  young  bulls. 
I  faw  young  Harry, — with  his  beaver  on,' 

Beted  Hke  ragks  l^Mmg  kuij  Uth'd;]  "Tol/auu,  in  the  9cfU 
ei  hikotaf,  to  hemi  the  wflv#»  from  die  Frendi*  hmtrt,  tfaal  »»  to 
fivtter  m  pieptratioii  for  fli|^    Johvsoh. 

Tl^  foUowing  paffi^  fioin  Diroid  mrd  Beti^fide,  1599s  will 
'  confimi  Dr«  Jobiiioii  s  aflcitioii : 

''  Where  afl  delighfs  ioc  ^o/nir^^  wine'd  with  dioo^is, 
**  Readytoneftkinhermkcdlyrqip." 
Again,  in  Greene's  CardofFancy^  160S:  *  — ^  nuidc  bcr  dieck 
at  the  piejr,  hate  at  the  lute,**  Ac. 

Wncets  on  lUcdnrry  aHb  often  meodon  the  hatbmr  of  hawks  and 
Cttles*  as  highly  neceffiny  for  ihm  health  and  fpints^— -All  birds, 
amr  haihitrgt  (which  almofl  all  lyirds  are  fend  of,)  ^nead  out  tbcir 
wings  to  catch  the  wind,  and  flatter  violently  with  diem  in  order 
to  dry  diemTdves.  This,  in  the  fidconer's  hngaage,  is  called  baiimg^ 
and  by  Shak^xare,  hathrg  mjHb  the  ^wmd. — It  may  beehfcivtd  diat 
birds  iierer  appear  fo  lively  and  full  of  fpirits^  as  immediately  aifter 
iaibbtg.    Stcet  e  ns. 

This  appears  to  be  jallly  explained  by  Steevens.  When  birds 
have  bathed,  they  cannot  fly  nntu  their  feathers  be  difcntangled^  by 
batiifg  with  the  wind.    M.  Mason. 

Bat€d,  is,  I  believe,  here  ufed  for  batimg,  the  paflive  for  die 
adtive  partki{de ;  a  licence  which  our  author  often  takes.  So,  in 
Oibeilo: 

*'  If  virtue  no  deUghtidhcxaxj  lack." 
Again,  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors: 

**  And  careful  hours  with  time's  deformed  YaxA** 
To  hate^  as  appears  from  Minfheu's  DiQ.  161 7,  was  originally 
applied  to  birds  of  prey,  when  they  fwoop  upon  their  ouarry. 
ii'abbatre^  ft  di^uller^  Fr.  Hence  it  iigoifies,  as  Dr.  Johnlon  has 
explained  it,  to  flutter,  *'  a  Gal.  hatre^  (fays  Minlheu,}  i.  e.  to 
beat,  becaufe  (he  [the  hawk]  beats  herfelf  with  un^et  fluttering*" 

Maloke. 
*  Glittering  in  golden  coetu  like  images \\  This  aHudes  to  the  man- 
ner of  drefling  up  images  in  the  Romifli  churches  on  holy-days; 
wheh  they  are  bedecked  in  robes  very  richly  laced  and  embroideied. 
•So,  in  Spenfer's  Faerie  ^ueen^  Book  I.  ch.  iii : 

"  He  was  to  weet  a  ftont  and  fhirdie  thiefe 
**  Wont  to  robbe  churches  of  their  ornaments.  Sec. 
**  The  holy  faints  of  their  rich  *vefiiments 
"  He  did  difrobe,"  &c.     Steevens. 
^  I  Jofwyoun^  Harry ^-^-tjoith  his  bearer  on,]    We  fhould  read— 
kea'Ler  up.    It  is  an  impropriety  to  fay  on:  for  the  beaver  is  only 
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His  cuifles  on  his  thighs,*  gallantly  arm'd,-^ 
Rife  from  the  ground  like  fe^ther'd  Mercury, 
And  vaulted '  with  fuch  cafe  into  his  feat. 
As  if  an  angel  dropped  down  from  the  clouds^ 
To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegafus/ 

the  vifiere  of  the  helmet  which  l«i  dowii»  coven  the  face.  ^OB 
the  foldier  was  not  upoB  a^on  he  wove  it  ttf,  fo  that  his  fiioe 
might  be  fccn,  ^ence  Vernon  fiiys  be  Jtpwjoung  Harry  &c.)  Bur 
when  upon  adUeii»  ic  was  lee  down  to  eover  and  ibcoM  t^  fact; 
Hence  in  the  Second  Part  of  K.  Henry  /^.  it  is  fiud: 

'<  Their  armed  ftavcs  in  charge,  their  biovtrs  down.'* 

Warburtov* 

There  is  no  need  of  all  this  note ;  for  heai/er  may  be  a  helmet  \  or  the 
Prince,  trying  hb  armour,  might  wear  his  beaver  down.  Joh  vsoir. 

Dr.  Warbunon  feems  not  to  have  oblbnred,  that  Vernon  only 
fays,  he  (aw  **  young  Hmrrj,"  not  that  he  iaw  hiifiKe.   Maloni. 

Be'ver  and  'vifiere  were  two  difierent  paf  ts  of  the  helmet.  The 
former  part  let  down  to  enable  the  wearer  to  drink,  the  latter  was 
railed  up  to  enable  him  to  fee.    Lort. 

Shakfpeare  however  confeunded  them;  for,  in  Hmmlef,  Horatio 
fays,  that  he  faw  the  old  king's  hcc,  beouife  **  he  wore  hit 
bea'ver  up.**  Nor  is  our  poet  ungular  in  the  ufc  of  this  word. 
This  was  the  common  fignification  of  the  word,  for  fiuUolcar  in 
his  EngUJb  Exp9fit9r,  i6i6,  defines  btttver  thus:  '*  In  armour  it 
iignifies  that  part  of  the  helmet  which  may  be  lifted  «/,  to  take 
breath  the  more  freely."    M alone. 

The  poet  is  certainly  not  guilty  of  the  confufion  laid  to  his 
charge  with  refped  to  the  paiTage  in  Hamlet;  for  the  beaver  was  as 
often  made  to  lift  up  as  to  let  down.     Do  u  c  b. 

*  His  cuiires0«  bis  thighs, '\  CuiJ/es,  Frcach.  Armour  forthethi^. 

POFI. 

The  reafon  why  his  cuipt  are  fo  particularly  mentioned,  I  conceive 
to  be,  that  his  horfeman(hi|>  is  hm  praifed,  and  the  cnifi^s  ace  that 
part  of  armour  which  moft  hinders  a  horfeman's  adivity.  Johnson. 

^  Jnd  vaulted — ]  The  context  requires  'vault,  but  a  word  of 
one  fyllable  will  not  fait  the  metre.  Perhaps  our  author  wrote 
ouuf//  it,  a  mode  of  phrafbc^ogy  of  which  there  are  ibme  examplet 
in  thefe  plays.     Malonb. 

^  To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pega/us,'\  This  idea  occurs  in  HaVi 
with  you  to  Saffron  fValden,  or  Gabriel  Harvey's  Hunt  is  up,  &c. 

icg6:  *' her  hotteft  fury  may  be  refembled  to  the  paifing  of 

a  orave  cariere  by  a  Fegafm.*    Stbbvbns, 
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And  witxrh  the  world  ^  with  noble  horfemanfhip. 

Hot.  No  more,  no  more ;  worfe  than  the  fun  in 
March, 
This  praife  doth  nourifh  agues.    Let  them  come ; 
They  come  like  facrifices  in  their  trim. 
And  to  the  fire-ey*d  maid  of  fmoky  war. 
All  hot,  and  bleeding,  will  we  offer  them: 
The  mailed  Mars  fhall  on  his  altar  fit. 
Up  to  the  ears  in  blood.     I  am  on  fire. 
To  hear  this  rich  reprifal  is  fo  nigh. 
And  yet  not  ours : — Come,  let  me  take  my  horfc. 
Who  is  to  bear  me,  like  a  thunderbolt, 
Againft  the  bofom  of  the  prince  of  Wales : 
Harry  to  Harry  (hall,  hot  horfe  to  horfe. 
Meet,  and  ne'er  part,  till  one  drop  down  a  corfe. — ^ 
O,  that  Glendower  were  come ! 

Ver.  There  is  more  news : 

I  learn'd  in  Worcefter,  as  I  rode  along. 
He  cannot  draw  his  power  this  fourteen  days. 

Doug.  That's  the  worft  tidings  that  I  hear  of  yet. 

IVoR.  Ay,  by  my  faith,  that  bears  a  frofty  found. 

Hor.  What  may  the  king's  whole  battle  reach 
unto  ? 

Ver.  To  thirty  thoufand. 

Hot.  Forty  let  it  be ; 

My  father  and  Glendower  being  both  away. 
The  powers  of  us  may  ferve  fo  great  a  day. 
Come,  let  us  take  a  mufter  fpeedily : 
Doomfday  is  near;  die  all,  die  merrily. 

Doug.  Talk  not  of  dying;  I  am  out  of  fear 
Of  death,  or  death's  hand,  for  this  one  half  year. 

[Exeunt. 

*  Aud'vfiich  the  fworld — ]  For  bewitch,  charm.     Pope. 
So,  in  King  Henry  VI.  Part  II : 

<'  To  fit  and  nvUcb  me«  as  Afcanitti  did/'    STiiviirt. 
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SCENE     11. 

A  publick  Road  near  Coventry. 
Enter  Falstaff  and  Bardolph. 

Fal.  Bardolph,  get  thee  before  to  Coventry;  fill 
me  a  bottle  of  fack:  our  foldiers  (hall  inarch 
through ;  we'll  to  Sutton-Colfield  to-night. 

Bard.  Will  you  give  me  money,  captain? 

Fal.  Lay  out,  lay  out. 

Bard.  This  bottle  makes  an  angel. 

Fal.  An  if  it  do,  take  it  for  thy  labour;  and  if 
it  make  twenty,  take  them  all.  Til  anfwer  the  coin- 
age. Bid  my  lieutenant  Peto*  meet  me  at  the  town's 
end. 

Bard.  I  will,  captain :  farewell.  \^Exit. 

Fal.  If  I  be  not  afhamed  of  my  foldiers,  I  am 

a  fouced  gurnet.^     I  have  mifufed  the  king's  prefs 

^ lieutenant  Peto — ]    This  paflage  proves  that  Pcto  did  not 

go  with  the  Prince.    Johnson. 

7  'fouced  gurnet S\    Thb  is  a  dilh  mentioned  in  that  very 

laughable  poem  called  The  Counter-fcuffle^  i6c8 : 
"  Stuck  thick  with  cloves  upon  the  back, 
"  Well  ftuflF'd  with  faee,  and  for  the  fmack, 
«*  Daintily  ftrew'd  wim  pepper  black, 

•*  Soue'd  gurnet:* 
Souced  gurnet    is  an  appellation  of  contempt  very  frequently 
employed  in  the  old  comedies.    So,  in  Decker's  Honeft  iVhore^ 

**  Punck!  you/ouc'd  gurnet/** 
Again,  in  the  Prologue  to  fFify  Beguiled,  1606: 

**  Out  yoxx  fouced  gurnet,  you  wool-fift!" 
Among  the  Cotton  MSS.  is  a  part  of  an  old  houfehold  book  for  the 
year  x  594.    See  Veff.  F.  xvi : 

"^Supper.     Paid  for  a ^»r/wr^,  viii. d."    Stbevbns. 
A  gurnet  is  ^  fi(h  very  nearly  refemblin^  a  piper. 
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damnably.  I  have  got,  in  exchange  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  foldiers^  three  hundred  and  odd  pounds. 
I  prefs  me  none  but  good  houfeholders,'  yeomen's 
fons :  inquire  me  out  contnuSted  bachelors,  fuch  as 
had  been  alk'd  twice  on  the  bans  j  fuch  a  commo- 
dity of  warm  flaves,  as  had  as  lief  hear  the  devil 
as  a  drum ;  fuch  as  fear  the  report  of  a  caiiver, 
tvorfe  than  a  ftruck  fdwl,  or  a  hutt  wild^ck.^     I 

It  ihould  ftem  Hfom  imd  of  Ta)-br*i  pfcbirei,  tmitM  d  Uwd^ 
i2mo.  1 635»  that  a  fowced  gurnet  w^  fometimcs  aibd  in  the  iaiiie 
metaphdriieal  fenfe  ih  which  we  now  frequently  }i(€  the  word 
gudgeon:  **  Though  (he  fa  bawd]  live  iFtqr  ifat  idh»  aH  is  fiih 
that  comes  to  the  net  with  her ; — She  hath  bay tes  for  all  kinde  of 
frye :  a  ereat  lorti  is  her  Greenland  whale;  a  countrey  gentleman 
Is  her  cods-head ;  a  ridi  citixen's  £>n  is  her  fiw^i  gwrtut,  or  her 
gudgeon.**    Maloms. 

• 1  prefs  me  none  hut  food  hou/ebolders,  ftc]  This  praAicp 

is  complained  of  in  Bamabie  Rithe's  Souldier's  Wifie  to  Britom^s 
nvelfare^  or  Captaine  Skill  and  Captame  Pill,  1 604,  p.  62 :  "  Sir, 
I  perceive  by  die  found  of  yonr  words  you  are  a  favourite  to  Cap- 
\aines,  and  I  thinke  you  could  be  contented,  that  to  ferve  tne 
expedition  of  tfatfe  tubes,  we  (hould  take  up  honeft  boufeboldcrt, 
men  that  are  of  wealth  and  abilitie  to  live  at  home,  fuch  as  your 
captaines  might  chop  and  chaunge,  and  make  marchandife  of,"  &c« 

Steevens. 

9 nvorfe  than  a  ftruck  fowl,  or  a  hurt  wld-duck.']  The  re- 
petition of  the  fame  image  difpofed  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  and 
after  him  Dr.  Warburton,  to  read,  in  oppoiition  to  all  the  copies, 
z  ftruck  deer^  which  IS  indeed  a  proper  expreffion,  but  not  likely  to 
have  been  corrupted.  Shakfpeare,  perhaps,  wrote  a  ftruck  forrel, 
which,  being  negligently  read  by  a  man  not  ikilled  in  hunter's 
language,  was  eamy  changed  xx^ftmckfrwl.  Sorrel  is  ufed  in  Lwe's 
Labour's  Left  for  a  young  deer\  and  the  terms  of  the  chafe  were,  in 
our  author's  time,  familiar  to  the  ears  of  every  gentleman.  Johnson. 

fonjoly"]  Thus  rfie  firft  quarto,  1598.  In  a  fubfequent  copy 
(1608)  the  "wor A  fywl  being  erroneoufly  printed  ^oo/,  that  errour 
was  adopted  in  the  quarto  161 3,  and  confequently  in  the  folio, 
which  was  printed  from  it.     Ma  lone. 

Fowl,  feems  to  have  been  the  word  deiigned  by  the  poet,  who 
might  have  thought  an  oppofition  between  fowl,  i.  e.  domeftick 
birds,  and  nvild-ftnvl,  fufficient  on  this  occafion.  He  has  almoft 
the  fame  expreifion  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing :  **  Alas  poor  hurt 
fowl  I  now  will  he  creep  into  fedges."    Stiivbns* 
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pre($'d  me  oonc  but  fuch  toafts  and  butter/  with 
hearts  in  their  bellies  210  bigger  than  pins'  heada, 
and  they  have  bought  out  their  fervices ;  and  now 
my  whole  charge  confifts  of  ancients,  corporals^ 
lieutenants,  gentlemen  of  companies,  flaves  as  rag- 
ged as  Lazarus  in  the  painted  cloth,  where  the 
glutton's  dogs  licked  his  fores :  and  fuch  as,  indeed^ 
were  never  loldiers ;  but  difcarded  unjufl  fervingJ 
men,  younger  fons  to  younger  brothers,^  revolted 
tapfters,  and  oftlers  trade-fallen;  the  cankers  of  a 
calm  world,  and  a  long  peace ;  *  ten  times  more 
difhonourable  ragged  than  an  old  faced  ancient:^ 


s ,/ttch  t9aftt  and  hutter^  This  term  of  contempC  is  oicd  in 

Beaamoiit  and  Fktcher's  Wh  tuitbwt  M^ney : 

*'  They  love  youog  toafis  and  butter,  Bow-bdl  fuckers.*' 

STBBVBWt^ 

"  Londineis,  and  all  within  the  ibund  of  Bow-bell,  are  in  re- 
proch  called  cocknks,  and  eaters  of  battered  tofies."  Moryfoa'i 
//w.  161 7.    Maloni. 

^  younger  fins  to  younger  brothers,  &c.]  Raleigh,  in  his  Dif» 

courfeou  War,  ufes  this  very  expreflion  for  men  of  delperate  fortune 
and  wild  adventure.  Which  borrowed  it  from  the  other,  I  know 
not,  but  I  think  the  play  was  printed  before  the  Difcourfe, 

Johnson. 

Perhaps  Oliver  Cromwell  was  indebted  to  ^is  fbeech,  for  the 
farcafm  which  he  threw  out  on  the  fbldieis  commanded  by  Hampden ; 
"  Your  troops  are  moil  of  them  old  decayed  firuiug  men  and  tap^ 
fters,*' ScQ»     Steevens. 

4  cankers  of  a  calm  world,  and  a  long  peace;]    So,  in  Tl^ 

Puritan :  **  -— —  haich'd  and  nourifhed  in  the  idle  calmnefs  of 
peace."  Again,  in  Pierce  Pennitefs  bis  Supplication  to  the  De*vil, 
•I  592  :  '^ all  the  canker^'wormes  that  breed  on  the  ruft  of  ^ace," 

Steevens, 

5  ten   times   more   difbonourable  ragged  than  an  old  faced 

ancient:]  Shakfpcare  ufes  this  word  fo  promifcuonfly  to  fignify 
an  eniign  or  flandard-beafcr,  and  alfo  the  colours  or  ilandard  borne, 
that  I  cannot  be  at  a  certainty  for  his  allufion  here.  If  the  text 
be  genuine,  I  think  the  meaning  mud  be,  as  difhonourably  ragged 
as  one  that  has  been  an  enfign  all  his  days ;  that  has  let  age  creep 

N  n  4 
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and  fuch  have  I,  to  fill  up  the  rooms  of  them  that 
have  bought  out  their  fervices ;  that  you  would  think, 

upon  him,  and  neyer  had  merit  enoneh  to  gain  prefennent.  Dr. 
Waiborton,  who  underftands  it  in  the  iecond  conftio6tion,  hat 
fafoc&td  the  text,  and  given  the  following  ineenioos  emendation: 
'*  How  u  an  old-fac'd  ancuHt  or  enfigut  diSionoonblf  rag;g^? 
on  the  contrary,  nothing  is  eftcemed  more  honourable  than  a  ragged 
pair  of  colours.  A  very  little  alteration  will  reiloie  it  to  its 
original  fenfe,  which  contains  a  touch  of  the  ftrongeft  and  moft 

fioe-tnm'd  (atire  in  the  world  :^ ten  timet  more  i^bmmur^lj 

tagged  than  an  old  feaft  ancient ;  i.  e.  the  ccloun  afed  by  the  city* 
companies  in  their  feafls  and  proceflions;  for  each  company  had 
cme  with  its  peculiar  device,  which  was  ufually  difplayed  mA 
borne  about  on  fuch  occafions.  Now  nothing  coold  be  more 
witty  or  farcaftical  than  this  comparifon :  for  as  Falftaff'a  rasga- 
muffins  were  reduced  to  their  tatter'd  condition  throug|i  umr 
riotous  exceffes;  fo  this  old  feajt  ancient  became  torn  and  fliat- 
ter'd,  not  in  any  manly  exercife  of  arms,  but  amidft  the  revels  of 
drunken  bacchanals."    Theobald. 

Dr.  Warburton's  emendation  is  very  acute  and  judicious;  but 
I  know  not  whether  the  licentioufnefs  of  our  author's  didtion  may 
not  allow  us  to  fuppofe  that  he  meant  to  reprefent  his  foldiers,  as 
wure  ragged,  though  lefs  honourably  ragged,  than  an  old  ancient. 

Johnson. 
An  old  fac*d  ancient,  is  an  old  flandard  mended  with  a  difierent 
colour.  It  (bould  not  be  written  in  one  word,  as  old  and  fac*d 
arc  diftinft  epithets.  To  face  a  gown  b  to  trim  it;  an  expreffion 
at  prcfent  in  ufc.  In  our  author's  time  the  facings  of  gowns  were 
always  of  a  colour  different  from  the  ftuff  itfelf.    So,  in  this  play  : 

*•  To  face  the  garment  of  rebellion 

•*  With  fome  nne  colour." 
Again,  in  Ram-alley  or  Merry  Tricks,  i6l  I : 

*•  Your  tawny  coats  with  greafy^f/>f/hcr«."  Steeveks. 

So,  in  The  Puritan,  a  comedy,  1607:  *' M\oi  boles,  like 

a  (hot  ancient,"  The  modem  editors,  inflead  of  diJhonourahU  read 
dijhonourahly ;  but  the  change  is  unneceflary,  for  our  author  fre- 
quently ufes  adjcftives  adverbially.     So  again  in  this  play : 

••  And  fince  this  bufinefs  {ofair  is  done." 
Again,  in  K.  Henry  Vlll:  *•  He  is  e^val  ravenous  as  he  is 
fubtlc."     Again,  in  Hamlet:  •*  I  am  myfelf  indifferent  honefl." 
Again,  in  Toe  Taming  of  the  Shreiv: 

"  Her  only  fault — 

«'  Is  that  (he  is  intolerable  curft." 
See  alfo  VoL  VI.  p.  318,  n.  9.    Malome, 
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that  I  had  a  hundred  and  fifty  tatter'd  prodigals^ 
lately  come  from  fwinc-keeping,  from  eating  draff 
and  hufks.  A  mad  fellow  met  me  on  the  way,  and 
told  me,  I  had  unloaded  all  the  gibbets,  and  prefs'd 
the  dead  bodies.  No  eye  hath  feen  fuch  fcarc- 
crows.  I'll  not  march  through  Coventry  with  them, 
that's  flat : — Nay,  and  the  villains  marth  wide  be- 
twixt the  legs,  as  if  they  had  gyves  on ;  ^  for,  in- 
deed, I  had  the  mod  of  them  out  of  prifon.  There's 
but  a  Ihirt  and  a  half  in  all  my  company :  and  the 
half-lhirt  is  two  napkins,  tack'd  together,  and 
thrown  over  the  fhoulders  like  a  herald's  coat  with- 
out fleeves ;  and  the  fhirt,  to  fay  the  truth,  ftolen 
from  my  hoft  at  faint  Alban's,  or  the  red-nofe  inn- 
keeper of  Daintry/  But  that's  all  one;  they'll  find 
linen  enough  on  every  hedge. 

Enter  Prince  Henry  and  Westmoreland. 

P.  Hen.  How  now, blown  Jack?  how  now,  quilt? 

Fal.  What,  Hal?  How  now,  mad  wag?  what 
a  devil  doft  thou  in  Warwickftiire  ? — My  good  lord 
of  Weftmoreland,  I  cry  you  mercy;  I  thought, 
your  honour  had  already  been  at  Shrewlbury. 

JVest.  'Faith,  fir  John,  'tis  more  than  time  that 
I  were  there,   and  you  toq;  but  my  powers  arc 

*  gyves  o»;]  i.  c.  (hackles.     Pope. 

So,  in  the  old  Morality  of  Hycke  Scomer: 

*•  And  I  will  go  fetch  a  pair  o{  gyves.** 
Again: 

"  They  be  yeomen  of  the  wrethe,  that  be  (hackled  vagyvti^** 

Steevbns. 

7  There* s  but  a  Jhirt  and  a  half — ]  The  old  copies  read— 

There* s  not  a  Jhirt  &c.  Correfted  by  Mr.  Rowe.  In  The  Merchant  of 
Venice y  printed  by  J.  Roberts,  4to.  1 600,  hut  has  taken  the  place  of  »o/  .* 
**  Repent  but  you  that  you  (hall  lofe  your  friend."  Malonb* 
s ^/'Daintry.]  i.  e.  Daventry.    Steevens. 
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there  already :  The  king,  I  can  tell  you,  looks  for 
us  all ;  we  muft  away  all  night.^ 

FjL.  Tut,  never  fear  me;  I  am  as  vigilant,  as  a 
eat  to  ileal  cream. 

P.  Hbn.  I  think,  to  fteal  cream  indeed ;  for  thy 
theft  hath  already  made  thee  butter.  But  tell  me^ 
Jack;  Whofe  fellows  are  thefe  that  come  after? 

Fjl.  Mine,  Hal,  mine. 

P.  Hen.  I  did  never  fee  fuch  pitiful  ralcab. 

Fjl.  Tut,  tut;  good  enough  to  tofs;^  food  for 
powder,  food  for  powder ;  they^Il  fill  a  pit,  as  wdl 
as  better :  tufh,  man,  mortal  men,  mortal  men. 

JVest.  Ay,  but,  fir  John,  methinks,  they  are  ex- 
ceeding poor  and  bare ;  too  beggarly. 

Fal.  'Faith,  for  their  poverty, — I  know  not  where 
they  had  that :  and  for  their  barenefs, — I  am  fure, 
they  never  learned  that  of  me. 

P.  Hen.  No,  I'll  be  fworn ;  unlefs  you  call  three 
fingers  on  the  ribs,  bare.  But,  firrah,  make  hafte ; 
Percy  is  already  in  the  field. 

Fal.  What,  is  the  king  encamp'd  ? 

IVEsr.  He  is,  fir  John ;  I  fear,  we  fhall  flay  too 
long. 

Fal.  Well, 
To  the  latter  end  of  a  fray,  and  the  beginning  of  a 

feaft. 
Fits  a  dull  fighter,  and  a  keen  guefl.         [Exeunt. 

'tve  muft  annaj  all  night. '\    Read,— au^  muft  away  all  to- 


nlght.    M.  Mason. 

Perhaps  Wcftroordind  means — **  nue  muft  travel  all  night  J* 

Steevex8« 
*  ^^^^^goodtnwgh  to  to/sy^  That  is,  to  tofs  apon  a  pike. 

Johnson. 
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SCENE     III. 

The  Rebel  Camp  near  Shrewfbury. 

Enter  Hotspur,   Worcester,  Douglas,  and 
Vernon. 

Hor.  We'll  fight  with  him  to-night. 
WoR.  It  may  not  be. 

Doug.  You  give  him  then  advantage. 
Ver.  Not  a  whit. 

Hor.  Why  fay  you  fo  ?  looks  he  not  for  fupply  ? 
Ver.  So  do  we. 

Hor.  His  is  certain,  ours  is  doubtful. 

WoR.  Good  coufin,  be  advised ;  ftir  not  to-night. 
Ver.  Do  not,  my  lord. 

Doug.  You  do  not  counfel  well ; 

You  fpeak  it  out  of  fear,  and  cold  heart. 

Ver.  Do  me  no  flander,  Douglas :  by  my  life, 
(And  I  dare  well  maintain  it  with  my  life,) 
If  welUrcfpedted  honour  bid  me  on, 
I  hold  as  little  counfel  with  weak  fear. 
As  you,  my  lord,  or  any  Scot  that  lives :' — 
Let  it  be  feen  to-morrow  in  the  battle. 
Which  of  us  fears. 

Doug.  Yea,  or  to-night. 

Ver.  Content. 

Hor.  To-night,  fay  I. 

Ver.  Come,  come,  it  may  not  be. 

9  AsjoUf  mj  lord,  or  atty  Scot  that  lives  :^    The  old  copies, 
iiat  this  day  Itves  :    St b B vb  n s. 

We  (hoald  omit  the  words^  this  day,  which  weaken  the  fenfe  and 
^eflroy  the  meafuit.    M.  Mason. 
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I  wonder  much,  being  men  of  fuch  great  leading/ 
That  you  forefec  not  what  impediments 
Drag  back  our  expedition :  Certain  horfc 
Of  my  coufin  Vernon's  are  not  yet  come  up: 
Your  uncle  Worccfter's  horfe  came  but  to-day ; 
And  now  their  pride  and  mettle  is  afleep. 
Their  courage  with  hard  labour  tame  and  dull. 
That  not  a  horfe  is  half  the  half  himfelf.* 

Hot.  So  are  the  horfes  of  the  enemy 
In  general,  journey-bated,  and  brought  low; 
The  better  part  of  ours  are  full  of  reft. 

ff^OR.  The  number  of  the  king  exceedeth  ours: 
For  God^s  fake,  coufin,  ftay  till  all  come  in. 

[The  trumpets  found  a  parley. 

Enter  Sir  Walter  Blunt. 

Bl  unt.  I  come  with  gracious  offers  from  the  king, 
Jf  you  vouchfafe  me  hearing,  and  refpedt. 

Hot.  Welcome,  fir  Walter  Blunt ;  And  'would 
to  God, 
You  were  of  t)ur  determination ! 
Some  of  us  love  you  well :  and  even  thofe  fome 
Envy  your  great  defervings,  and  good  name; 
Becaufe  you  are  not  of  our  quality,* 
But  ftand  againft  us  like  an  enemy. 

*  /uch  great  hadingy']     Such  condud»  fuch  experience  in 

martial  bufinefs.    Johnson, 

The  old  copies, 

Mff  great  leading  as  you  arc. 

By  the  advice  of  Mr.  Ritfon  I  have  omitted  the  words— -«/ ^00  are, 
which  only  ferve  to  deftroy  the  metre.    Stbbvens. 

'  half  him/elf  J]  Old  copies — half  of  him/elf.     St  e  £  v  E  NS. 

* of  omr  quality,]  Sluality  in  onr  author's  time  was  fre- 
quently ufed  in  the  fenfe  oi  fellonv/hif  or  occupation.  So,  in  The 
I'empeft:  "  Taflc  Arid  and  all  his  qualip."  i.  e«  all  thofe  who 
were  employed  with  Aiicl  in  £milar  fervices  or  occupations ;  his 
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Blunt.  And  God  defend,  but  ftill  I  Ihould  (land  fo. 
So  long  as,  out  of  limit,  and  true  rule. 
You  (land  againd  anointed  majedy ! 
But,  to  my  charge, — The  king  hath  fent  to  know 
The  nature  of  your  griefs ;  *  and  whereupon 
You  conjure  from  the  bread  of  civil  peace 
Such  bold  hodility,  teaching  his  duteous  land 
Audacious  cruelty :  If  that  the  king 
Have  any  way  your  good  deferts  forgot, — 
Which  he  confeflTeth  to  be  manifold, — 
He  bids  you  name  your  griefs ;  and,  with  all  fpeed. 
You  (hall  have  your  defires,  with  intered ; 
And  pardon  abfolute  for  yourfelf,  and  thefe. 
Herein  misled  by  your  fuggedion. 

Hot.  The  king  is  kind ;  and,  well  we  know,  the 
king 
Knows  at  what  time  to  promife,  when  to  pay. 
My  father,  and  my  uncle,  and  myfelf. 
Did  give  him  that  fame  royalty  he  wears  :* 

fellows.      Again»  in  Hamlet:   " give  <ne  a  taftc  of  your 

fualityj*     Ma  LONE, 

*  ofywr  griefi ;]    That  is,  grievances.     So,  in  A  Declara^ 

turn  of  the  Treofons  of  the  late  EarJe  ofEJJex^  &c,  l6or  :  **  The 
Lord  Keeper  required  the  Earle  of  EflTex,  that  if  he  would  not  dc> 
clare  his  griefs  openly,  yet  that  then  he  would  impart  them  pri- 
vately."    M  ALONE. 

^  Mj  father y  and  my  uncle^  and  myfelf 
Did  ginje  him  that  fame  royalty  he  ivears  ;]  The  Percies  were 
in  the  higheft  favour  with  King  Henr)'  the  Fourth  for  fome  time 
after  his  acceffion.  Thomas  Earl  of  Worcefter  was  appointed  Go* 
vemour  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  was  honoured  with  the  cuftody 
of  Ifabel,  widow  of  King  Richard  the  Second,  when  ihe  was  fent 
back  to  France  after  that  kine's  depofition.  Hotfpur,  who  ac- 
companied him  on  that  occanon,  in  the  prefence  of  the  Am-* 
bafladors  of  both  nations,  who  met  between  Calais  and  Boulogne, 
protefted  **  upon  his  fool"  that  (he  was  a  virgin,  **  found  and 
entire  even  as  (he  was  delivered  to  King  Richard,  and  if  any 
would  fay  to  the  contrary,  he  was  ready  to  prove  it  againft  him 
by  combat."    Sfted,  ip.T^$.    Malone. 
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And, — when  he  was  not  fix  and  twenty  ftrong. 
Sick  in  the  world's  regard,  wretched  and  low> 
A  poor  unminded  outlaw  fneaking  home, — 
My  father  gave  him  welcome  to  the  fhore : 
And,-^when  he  heard  him  fwear,  and  vow  to  God, 
He  came  but  to  be  duLe  of  Lancafter, 
To  fue  his  livery,*  and  beg  his  peace ; 
With  tears  of  innocency,  and  terms  of  zeal, — 
My  father,  in  kind  heart  and  pity  mov'd. 
Swore  him  afliftance,  and  performed  it  too. 
Now,  when  the  lords  and  barons  of  the  realm 
Perceived  Northumberland  did  lean  to  him. 
The  more  and  lefs  ^  came  in  with  cap  and  knee ; 

*  Tojui  hU  ih/ffy,]  This  is  a  law  phrafe  bdonging  to  Ac  feudal 
tenures ;  meaning,  to  fue  out  the  delivery  or  pofleflioii  of  his  lands 
from  thofe  jDerfons  who  on  the  death  of  any  of  the  tenants  of 
the  crown,  feized  their  lands,  till  the  heir  /sm/  out  his  livery. 

Stbbvens.' 

Before  the  jzd  year  of  King  Hemy  the  Eight h,  ward(hip  were 
ufually  granted  as  court  favours,  to  thoie  who  made  fuit  tor,  and 
had  intereft  enough  to  obtain  them.     Ritson. 

During  the  exiftence  of  the  feudal  tenures,  on  the  death  of  any 
of  the  King's  tenants,  an  inqueft  of  office,  called  inquijitio  poft 
mortem^  was  neld,  to  inauire  of  what  lands  he  died  feized,  who  waCs 
his  heir,  of  what  age  he  was,  &c.  and  in  thofe  cafes  where  the 
heir  was  a  minor,  he  became  the  ward  of  the  crown;  the  land  was 
feized  by  its  officers,  and  continued  in  its  poileffion,  or  that  of  the 
perfon  to  whom  the  crown  granted  it,  till  the  heir  came  of  age, 
and  fued  out  his  li^very^  or  oufierltmaiitt^  that  is,  the  delivery  of  the 
land  out  of  his  guardian's  hands.  To  regulate  thefe  inquiries, 
which  were  greatly  abufed,  many  perfons  being  compelled  to  fue 
oat  livery  from  the  crown,  who  were  by  no  means  tenants  there* 
unto,  the  Court  of  Wards  and  Liberies  was  ereded  by  Stat.  32 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  46.     See  Blackftone's  Comm.  II.  61.  III.  2c8. 

Malone. 

"*  The  more  and  lefs — ]  i.  e.  the  greater  and  the  lefs. 

Stiivbns. 

Stecvens  has  given  the  words,  the  mmt  atid  le/t^  the  only  ex«i 
planation  they  caa  bear;  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  we  ought  to 
read — 

They,  more  and  lefs,  came  in  Sec.     M.  Mason% 
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Met  him  in  boroughs^  ckies,  villages ; 
Attended  him  on  bridges,  ftood  in  lanes. 
Laid  gifts  before  him,  proffered  him  their  oaths. 
Gave  him  their  heirs ;  as  pages  follow'd  him,' 
Even  at  the  heels,  in  golden  multitudes. 
He  prefently, — ^as  greatnefs  knows  itfclf, — 
Steps  me  a  little  higher  than  his  vow 
Made  to  my  father,  while  his  blood  was  poor. 
Upon  the  naked  fhorc  at  Ravenfpurg ; ' 
And  now,  forfooth,  takes  on  him  to  reform 
Some  certain  ediAs,  and  fome  ftrait  decrees. 
That  lie  too  heavy  on  the  commonwealth : 
Cries  out  upon  abufes,  feems  to  weep 
Over  his  country's  wnmgs  ;  and,  by  this  fece. 
This  feeming  brow  of  juftice,  did  be  win 
The  hearts  of  all  that  he  did  angle  for. 
Proceeded  further ;  cut  me  off  the  heads 
Of  all  the  favourites,  that  the  abfent  king 
In  deputation  left  behind  him  here. 
When  he  was  perfonal  in  the  Irifli  war. 
Blunt.  Tut,  I  came  not  to  hear  this. 

Hot.  Then,  to  the  point. 

In  Ihort  time  after,  he  depos'd  the  king; 
Soon  after  that,  depriv'd  him  of  his  life ; 
And,  in  the  neck  of  that,*  talk'd  the  whole  (late:* 

•  Gave  bim  their  heirs i  as  fagesfilknud  him,]  Perhaps  wc  ought 
to  point  diffieready : 

Gave  him  their  heirs  as  fages;  follow' d  him,  &c.   Malokb. 
^  U^  the  naked  Jhore  kc]     In  this  whole  fpecch  he  allades 
again  to  fome  paflages  in  Richard  the  Second,     Johnson. 

*  And,  in  the  neck  of  that, "]  So,  in  Painter's  Palace  of  PUafure^ 
1566:  **  Great  mifchiefes  fnccedyng  ont  in  another* s  necke.** 

Hbndbrson. 

i  taik'd  the  nt)hoUftaui\    I  fuppoie  it  fliould  be  tax*d  the 

whole  ftaie.    Johnson. 

Tajk'd  is  here  ufed  for  taxed\  it  was  once  common  to  employ 
tJiefe  words  indifcriminately.      Memoirs  of  P.  de  Commutes,  by 
I 
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To  make  that  worfc,  fufFer'd  his  kinfman  March 
(Who  is,  if  every  owner  were  well  plac'd. 
Indeed  his  king,)  to  be  incag'd  in  Wales,' 
There  without  ranfom  to  lie  forfeited : 
Difgrac*d  me  in  my  happy  vidories; 
Sought  to  entrap  me  by  intelligence ; 
Rated  my  uncle  from  the  counciUbcKU-d ; 
In  rage  difmifs'd  my  father  from  the  court; 
Broke  oath  on  oath,  committed  wrong  on  wrong : 
And,  in  conclufion,  drove  us  to  feek  out 
This  head  of  fafety ;  *  and,  withal,  to  pry 
Into  his  title,  the  which  we  find 
Too  indiredt  for  long  continuance. 

Blunt.  Shall  I  return  this  anfwer  to  the  king? 

Hot.  Not  fo,  fir  Walter;  we'll  withdraw  a  while. 
Go  to  the  king ;  and  let  there  be  impawned 
Some  furety  for  a  fafe  return  again. 
And  in  the  morning  early  ftiall  mine  uncle 
Bring  him  our  purpofes :  and  fo  farewell. 

Blunt.  I  would,  you  would  accept  of  grace  and 

love. 
Hot.  And,  may  be,  fo  we  fliall. 
Blunt.  'Pray  heaven,  you  do! 

[Exeunt. 

Danertj  folio,  4th  edit,  1674,  p.  136:  "  Duke  Philip,  by  the 
fpace  of  many  years  levied  neither  fubfidies  nor  tajksj'  Again, 
in  Stephen  Goffon's  School  of  Ahufty  1579:  "  ■  like  a  greedy 
farveiour  being  fent  into  Fraunce  to  govern  the  countrie,  robbed 
them  and  fpoyled  them  of  all  their  treaiure  with  unreafonable  tajkes.** 

Again,  m  Holinfhed,  p.  422  :  **  There  was  a  new  and  flrange 
fubfidie  or  tajke  granted  to  be  levied  for  the  king's  ufe."  SrsEVENt* 

'  incag'd  in  WaUs^  The  old  copies  have  tngagtL    Cor- 

rcdled  by  Mr.  Theobald.     M  a  l  o  n  e  . 

No  change  was  neceflary,  Engagd  fignifies  deli'vered  as  a  hoftag€\ 
and  is  again  ufed  in  that  fcnfc.     See  p.  572,  n.  9.     Douce. 

4  nis  head  of  fafety ;]  I'his  army,  from  which  I  hope  for  pro- 
tedion.    Johnson. 
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s  c  E  N  E    rv. 

York.     A  Room  in  the  ArcbbiJbop*s  Houfe. 
Enter  the  Arcbbijbop  of  York,  and  u  Gentleman. 

Arch.  Hie,  good  fir  Michael;  bear  this  iealed 
brief/ 
With  winged  hafte,  to  the  lord  mareflud;^ 
This  to  my  coufin  Scroop ;  and  ail  the  reft 
To  whom  they  are  direded :  if  you  knew 
How  much  they  do  import,  you  would  make  hafte. 

Gent.  My  good  lord, 
I  guefs  their  tenor. 

Arch.  Like  enough,  you  do.^ 

To-morrow,. »good  fir  Michael,  is  a  day. 
Wherein  the  ifoftunfc  of  ten  thoufand  men 
Muft  'bide  the  touch:  For,  fir,  at  Shrewfljury, 
As  I  am  truly  given  to  underftand. 
The  king,  with  mighty  and  quick-raifed  power. 
Meets  with  lord  Harry :  and  I  fear,  fir  Michael,— 
What  with  the  ficknefs  of  Northumberland, 
(Whofe  power  was  in  the  firft  proportion,)* 
And  what  with  Owen  Glendower's  abfence  thence. 


i  «..^/tf/n/brief»]  A  ir/f/k  fimply  a  letter.    Johnson. 
6  *_-/o  tie  lord  maidhal;]   Thoions  Lord  Mowbray. 

Malon*. 
9  Gent.  My  good  hrd, 
I  ptefs  their  tenor* 

Arch.  Like  enough ,  yoxx  do.]  Read : 

Geot.  Mj  lord,  1  guefs  their  tenor. 
Arch.  Lile  enwgh.     Ritson. 

• in  the  firft  frofortion,}     Whofe  quota  was  larger  than 

iJiat  of  any  other  man  in  the  confederacy.    Johnson. 

Vol.  VIII.  O  o 
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(Who  with  them  was  a  rated  finew  too,' 
And  comes  not  in,  o'er-rul'd  by  prophecies,)— 
I  fear,  the  powef  of  Percy  is  too  Weak 
To  wage  an  inflant  trial  with  the  king. 

GENt.  Why,  my  good  lord,  you  need  not  fear  § 
there's  Douglas, 
And  Mortimer.' 

jIrch.  No,  Mortimer's  not  there. 

Gent.  But  there  is  Mordake,  Vernon,  lord  Harry 
Percy, 
And  there's  my  lord  of  Worcefter;  and  a  head 
Of  gallant  warriors,  noble  gentlemen. 

jIrch.  And  fo  there  is :  but  yet  the  king  hath 
drawn 
The  fpecial  head  of  all  the  land  together ; — 
The  prince  of  Wales,  lord  John  of  Lancafter, 
The  noble  Weftmoreland,  and  warlike  Blunt ; 
And  many  more  corrivals,  and  dear  men 
Of  eftimation  and  command  in  arms. 

Gekt.  Doubt  not,  my  lord,  they  (hall  be  well 
oppos'd. 

Arch.  I  hope  no  lefs,  yet  needful  'tis  to  fear; 
And,  to  prevent  the  worft,  fir  Michael,  fpeed : 
For,  if  lord  Percy  thrive  not,  ere  the  king 
Difmifs  his  power,  he  means  to  vifit  us,— 

For  he  hath  heard  of  our  confederacy, 

And  'tis  but  wifdom  to  make  (Irong  againll  him  % 
Therefore,  make  hafte :  I  muft  go  write  again 
To  other  friends ;  and  fo  farewell,  fir  Michael. 

[Exeunt  Jcverally. 

^  rated  fine*w  too,"]     A  raied  Ji$ienu  fignifies  a  flrength  on 

which  we  reckoned;  a  help  of  which  we  made  account.  Johmsok. 
•  And  Mortimer."]  Old  copies^  redundantly^ 
And  lord  Mortimer^    STBivsifS. 
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ACT     V.'        SCENE     I. 

The  King*s  Camp  near  Shrewlbury. 

Enter  King  Henry^  Prince  Henry,  Prince  John  of 
Lancaftcr,  Sir  Walter  Blunt,  and  Sir  John 
Falstaff.* 

K.  Hen.  How  bloodily  the  fun  begins  to  peer 
Above  yon  bulky  hill ! '  the  day  looks  pale 
At  his  diflemperature. 

P.  Hen.  The  fouthem  wind 

Doth  play  the  trumpet  to  his  purpofes  ;* 
And,  by  his  hollow  whittling  in  the  leaves. 
Foretells  a  temped,  and  a  bluftering  day. 

K.  Hen.  Then  with  the  lofers  let  it  fympathize ; 
For  nothing  can  feem  foul  to  thofe  that  win. — 

Trumpet.     Enter  Worcester  and  Vernon. 
How  now,  my  lord  of  Worcefter  ?  'tis  not  well, 

9  Aa  VJ]  It  feems  proper  to  be  remarked,  that  in  the  editions 
printed  while  the  author  lived,  this  play  is  not  broken  into  Ads. 
The  diviiion  which  was  made  by  the  players  in  the  firft  folio, 
feems  commodious  enough ;  but,  being  without  authority,  may  be 
changed  by  any  editor  who  thinks  himfelf  able  to  make  a  better. 

Johnson. 

*  In  the  old  and  modem  editions  the  Eari  of  Weftmoreland  it 
made  to  enter  here  with  the  Kine;  but,  it  appears  from  a  paflage 
in  the  next  fcene  that  he  was  len  as  a  hoftage  in  Hotfpor's  camp, 
till  Worcefter  fhould  return  from  treating  wiui  Henry.  See  p.  571, 
n.  6*    Malonb. 

\ bulky  biil!'\    Bujky  is  woody.     (Bo/quet^  Fr.)     Milton 

writes  the  word  perhaps  more  properly,  bojkj.    Stb evens* 

*  '^'^to  his  purpofei\\  That  is,  to  the  fun's,  to  that  which  the 
fan  portends  by  his  unumal  appearance.    Joh n so n« 

Oca 
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That  you  and  I  (hould  meet  upon  fuch  terms 
As  now  we  meet :  You  have  deceiv'd  our  truft ; 
And  made  us  doff  our  eafy  robes  *  of  peace. 
To  crufli  our  old  limbs  in  ungentle  fteel :  * 
This  is  -not  well,  my  lord,  this  is  not  well. 
What  fay  you  to't?  will  you  again  unknit 
This  churlifti  knot  of  all-abhorred  war  ? 
And  move  in  that  obedient  orb  again. 
Where  you  did  give  a  fair  and  natural  lights 
And  be  no  more  an  exhal'd  meteor, 
A  prodigy  of  fear,  and  a  portent 
Of  broached  mifchief  to  the  unborn  times? 

fVoR.  Hear  me,  my  liege : 
For  mine  own  part,  I  could  be  well  content 
To  entertain  the  lag-end  of  my  life 
With  quiet  hours ;  for,  I  do  proteft, 
I  have  not  fought  the  day  of  this  diflike. 

K.  Hen.  You  have  not  fought  it !  how  comes  it 
then  ? 

Fjl.  Rebellion  lay  in  his  way,  and  he  found  it. 

P.  Hen.  Peace,  chewet,  peace. ^ 


^  dofF  our  eafy  robes — ]  u  t.  do  them  off^  put  them  oC 

^SOs  in  Kingjobft : 

*'  Thou  wear  a  lion's  hide!  ^^it  for  fliame         .*' 

Stebvsns. 
-4  To  crvjb  our  old  limbs  in  ungentle  fleet  :'\  Shakfpeare  muft  have 
been  aware  that  the  King  was  not  at  this  time  more  than/rnvr  yean 
older  than  he  was  at  the  depofition  of  King  Richard.  And  indeed 
in  the  next  play«  he  makes  him  expre£d/  tell  us,  that  it  was 
then 

"  but  eight  years  fince 

'*  Northumberland,  even  to  the  eyes  of  Richard 
*'  Gave  him  defiance." 
But  it  is  altogether  fruitlefs  to  attempt  the  reconciliation  of  our 
author's  chronology.     R 1  t  so  n  . 

5  FeMey  cbewet,  peace,'\  A  chewet,  or  chuet,  is  a  noify  chat* 
tering  bird,  a  pie.  This  carries  a  proper  reproach  to  Falflaff  for 
his  ill-timed  and  impertinent  jeft«    Thiosald. 
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IVoif.  It  pleasM  your  majefly,  to  turn  your  looks 
Of  favour,  ftom  myfelf,  and  all  our  houfc; 
And  yet  I  muft  remember  you,  my  lord. 
We  were  the  fkft  and  deareft  of  your  friends. 
For  you,  my  ftafF  of  office*  did  I  break 
In  Richard's  time ;  and  polled  day  and  night 
To  meet  you  on  the  way,  and  kifs  your  hand. 
When  yet  you  were  in  place  and  in  account 
Nothing  fo  ftrong  and  fortunate  as  I. 
It  was  myfelf,  my  brother,  and  his  fon. 
That  brought  you  home,  and  boldly  did  outdare' 
The  dangers  of  the  time:  You  fworc  to  us, — 

And  you  did  fwear  that  oath  at  Doncafter, 

That  you  did  nothing  purpofe  'gainfl:  the  ftate ; 
Nor  claim  nd^  further  than  your  new-fall'n  rights 
The  feat  of  Gaunt,  dukedem  of  Lancafter : 
To  this  we  fwore  our  aid.     But,  in  (hort  fpace. 
It  rain'd  down  fortune  Ihov^ering  on  your  head ; 
And  fuch  a  flood  of  greatnefs  fell  on  you, — 

In  an  old  book  of  cooker}%  printed  in  i  ^964  I  find  a  reeeipl 
to  make  che<wets,  which^  from  their  ingredients^  (eem  to  have  been 
fat  greafy  puddings;  and  to  the(e  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
Prince  alludes.  Both  the  quartos  and  folio  fpell  the  word  as  it 
now  (lands  in  the  text,  and  as  I  found  it  in  the  book  already  men- 
tioned. So,  in  Bacon's  Natural  Hiftory:  *•  As  for  cbuett^  which 
are  likewife  minced  meat,  inftead  of  butter  and  fat,  it  were  good 
to  moiilen  them  partly  with  cream,  or  almond  and  piftachio 
milk,"  &c.  It  appears  from  a  receipt  in  IT^f  Forme  of  Cuty,  a 
Roll  of  ancient  Englifl}  Cnokery^  compiled  about  A.  D.  1 3  90,  hj  tie 
Mafier  Cook  ofXTng  Richard  II.  and  publilhed  by  Mr.  Peggc,  8vo» 
1780,  that  thefe  cbenuets  were  fried  in  oil.  See  p.  83,  of  that 
work.  Cotgrave's  Di^ionary  explains  the  French  word  goubelet, 
to  be  a  kind  of  round  pie  refembling  our  chuet,    Steevens, 

Sec  alfo  Florio's  Italian  Didionary,  IC98:  **  Frilingotti,  A 
kinde  of  daintie  chcivet  or  minced  pie. ' '    Ma  lone. 

* my  ftaff  of  office— '\     Sec  Richatd  the  Second. 

Johnson* 
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What  with  our  help;  what  with  the  abfent  king; 

What  with  the  injuries  of  a  wanton  time;' 

The  feeming  fufferances  that  you  had  borne; 

And  the  contrarious  winds»  that  held  the  king 

So  long  in  his  unlucky  Irifli  wars. 

That  all  in  England  did  repute  him  dead» — 

And,  from  this  fwarm  of  fair  advantages. 

You  took  occafion  to  be  quickly  woo'd 

To  gripe  the  general  fway  into  your  hand : 

Forgot  your  oath  to  us  at  Doncafter; 

And,  being  fed  by  us,  you  us'd  us  fo 

As  that  ungentle  gull,  the  cuckoo's  bird,* 

Ufeth  the  fparrow  :  did  opprefs  our  neft; 

Grew  by  our  feeding  to  fo  great  a  bulk. 

That  even  our  love  durft  not  come  near  your  fight. 

For  fear  of  fwallowing;  but  with  nimble  wing 

We  were  enforced,  for  fafety  fake,  to  fly 

Out  of  your  fight,  and  raife  this  prefent  head : 

Whereby  we  (land  oppofed  ^  by  fuch  means 

As  you  yourfelf  have  forg'd  againft  yourfelf ; 

By  unkind  ufage,  dangerous  countenance. 

And  violation  of  all  faith  and  troth 

Sworn  to  us  in  your  younger  enterprize. 

K.  Hen.   Thefe  things,   indeed,  you  have  arti- 
culated,* 

'  the  injuries  of  a  wanton  time\\  u  c.  the  injaries  done  by 

King  Richard  m  the  wantonnefs  of  profperity*    Musgrave. 

•  As  that  ungentle  gull,  the  ctukoo*s  hird,]  The  cuckoo's  chicken, 
who»  being  hatched  and  fed  by  the  fparrow,  in  whoTe  neft  the 
cuckoo's  egg  was  laid,  grows  in  time  able  to  devour  her  nurfe. 

Johnson. 
9  luefiand  opfofed  &€♦]  We  fbmd  in  oppofition  to  you. 

Johnson. 

* articulated^  i.  e.  exhibited  in  articles*    So,  in  Daniel's 

Civil  Wars^  &c.  Book  V: 

«*  How  to  articulate  with  yielding  wights." 
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Proclaim'd  at  market-crofTes^  read  in  churches ; 

To  face  the  garment  of  rebellion 

With  fomc  fine  colour,'  that  may  pleafe  the  eye 

Of  fickle  changelings,  and  poor  difcontents/ 

Which  gape,  and  rub  the  elbow,  at  the  news 

Of  hurlyburly  innovation : 

And  never  yet  did  infurredtion  want 

Such  water-colours,  to  impaint  his  caufe; 

Nor  moody  beggars,  ftarving  for  a  time* 

Of  pellmell  havock  and  confiifion. 

P.  Hen.  In  both  our  armies,  there  is  many  a  foul 
Shall  pay  full  dearly  for  this  encounter. 
If  once  they  join  in  trial.     Tell  your  nephew. 
The  prince  of  Wales  doth  join  with  all  the  world 
In  praife  of  Henry  Percy :  ^y  my  hopes, — 
This  prefent  eriterprize  fet  off  his  head/ — » 


Again,  in  The  Sfanijh  Tragedy  : 

"  To  end  thofe  thmes  articulated  htit.'* 
Again^  in  The  Faliant  IVelcbman,  i6if : 

"  Drums,   beat  aloud!— I'll  not  articulate.** 

Stbevens« 
^  To  face  the  garment  of  rebellion 
Withfome  fine  colour,]    This  is  an  allufion  to  our  ancient  fan** 
taftick  habits,  which  were  ufuallv  faced  or  turned  up  with  a  colour 
diierent  fron)  that  of  which  they  were  made*    So,  in  the  old 
Interlude  of  Nature,  bl.  L  no  date: 

"  His  hofen  (hall  be  frefhly  garded 

*«  Wyth  colours  two  or  thre,"     Stb evens. 

* poor  difcontents^]    Poor  difcoutents  are  poor  difcontented 

people ,  as  we  now  fay — malcouteuts.     So,  in  Marfton's  Malcontent, 
2604: 

"  What,  play  I  well  the  frcc-breath'd  difcontentf" 

Malone. 

'  ftarving  y&r  a  time — ]    !•  c  impatiently  expecting  d 

time,  &c.     So,  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors: 

**  And  now  again  clcsin  Jfarved  for  a  look."    Malone* 
♦     ■ .  fet  of  his  head,]  i.  e.  taken  from  his  account* 

MvSGRAVE.t 
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I  do  not  think,  a  bravGr  gentleman. 

More  adlive- valiant,  or  more  valiajnt-young,^ 

More  daring,  or  more  bold,  is  now  alive,. 

To  grace  this  latter  age  with  noble,  deeds. 

For  my  part,  I  may  fpodk  it  to  iiiy  ihan^e> 

I  have  a  truant  been  to  chivalry ; 

And  fo,  I  hear,  he  doth  account  me  too : 

Yet  this  before  ray  father's  mjyefty,—^ 

I  am  content,,  that  he  (hall  take  the  odd$ 
Of  his  great  name  a^od  eftimation; 
And  will,  to  faye  the  bJood  on  either  lide„ 
Try  fortune  with  him  in  a  fingle  fight. 

K.  Hen.  Andj  prince  of  Wales,  fodarc  wcrvciir. 
ture  thee. 
Albeit,  confiderations  infinite 
Do  make  againft  it : — ^No,  good  Worcefter,  no^ 
We  love  our  people  well ;  •  even  thofe  we  love. 
That  are  misled  upon  your  coufin's  part : 
And,  will  they  take  the  offer  of  our  grace. 
Both  he,  and  they,  and  you,  yea,  every  man 
Shall  be  my  friend  again,  and  PU  be  his: 
So  tell  your  coufin,  and  bring  me  word 
What  he  will  do: — But  if  he  will  not  yield. 


'  More  a^hje^'valiant^  or  more  valioMt-jowig^  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmcr  reads — more  *valued  you»g.  I  think  the  prefent  gingle  has 
more  of  Shakfpeare.    Joh  nso n. 

The  fame  kind  of  ginele  is  in  Sidney's  Aftrophel  and  Stella: 
*'  —young- wile,  wife- valiant.*'    Stbevbns. 

•  No,  good  Worcefter^  no. 

We  love  our  people  ivelli]  As  there  appears  to  be  no  reafon 
for  introducing  the  negative  into  this  fentence,  I  ihould  fuppofe 
it  an  error  of  me  prefs,  and  that  we  ought  to  read, 

Know,  good  Worcefier^  know,  &c. 

There  is  fufficient  reafon  to  believe  that  many  parts  of  thefe 
plays  were  dieted  to  the  tranfcribers,  and  the  words,  knoiw  andir^, 
are  precifely  the  fame  in  found.    M.  Mason. 
I 
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Rebuke  and  dread  corredlion  wait  dn  us^ 
And  they  (hall  do  their  office.    So,  be  gone*; 
We  will  not  now  be  troubled  with  reply: 
We  offer  fair,  take  it  advifedly. 

\^Exeunt  Worcester  and  Vernon*. 
P.  Hen.  It  will  not  be  accepted,  on  niy  life : 
The  Douglas  and  the  Hotfpur  both  together 
Are  confident  againft  the  world  in  arms. 

K.  Hen.  Hence,  therefore,  every  leader  to  his 
charge ; 
For,  on  their  anfwer,  we  will  fet  on  them : 
And  .God  befriend  us,  as  our  caufe  is  juft ! 

[Exeunt  King,  Blunt,  and  Prince  John. 
Fal.  Hal,  if  thou  fee  me  down  in  the  battle,  and 
beftride  me,^  fo ;  *tis  a  point  of  friendlhip. 

P.  Hen.  Nothing  but  a  coloflus  can  do  thee  that 
friendlhip.     Say  thy  prayers,  and  farewell. 

Fal.  I  would  it  were  bed-time,  Hal,  and  all  well. 

P.  Hen.  Why,  thou  oweft  God  a  death. 

[Exit.^ 

Fal.  'Tis  not  due  yet;  I  would  be  loth  to  pay 
him  before  his  day.  What  need  I  be  f6  forward  with 
him  that  calls  not  on  me?  Well,  'tis  no  matter; 
Honour  pricks  me  on.     Yea,  but  how  if  honour 

Erick  me  off*  when  I  come  on?    how  then?     Can 
onour  fet  to  a  leg?  No.     Or  an  arm?  No.     Or 
take  away  the  grief  of  a  wound  ?  No.     Honour 

9  and  heftride  me^    In  the  battle  of  Agincourt»  Henry^ 

when  king,  did  this  ad  of  friendlhip  for  hb  brother  the  Doke  of 
Gloucefter.    Steevens. 

So  again,  in  Tht  Comedy  of  Errors: 

<<  When  I  btftrid  thee  in  the  iifan,  and  took 
"  Deep  fcais,  to  fave  thy  life."    Ma  lone. 

^  Exit.]  ThuexiiU  tcm"  ''fid  by  Mr. Upton.    Jor wiON, 
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hath  no  (kill  in  fui^gery  then?  No.  What  is  honaar} 
A  word.  What  is  in  that  word,  honour?  What 
is  that  honour?  Air.  A  trim  reckoning! — ^Who 
hath  it?  He  that  died  o*  Wednefday.  Doth  he  fed 
it?  No.  Doth  1ie  hear  it?  No.  Is  it  infenfible 
then  ?  Yea,  to  the  dead.  But  will  it  not  live  with 
the  living?  No.  Why?  Detradion  will  not  iufier 
it : — therefore  TU  none  of  it :  Honour  is  a  mere 
fcutcheon,'  aind  (o  ends  my  catechifm.         [£x//. 

SCENE      11. 

ne  Rebel  Camp. 
Enter  Worcester  and  Verhow. 

IVoR.  O,  no,  my  nephew  muft  not  know^  fir 
Richard,  » 

The  liberal  kind  offer  of  the  king. 

Ver.  'Twere  heft,  he  did. 

IVoR.  Then  arc  we  all  undone. 

It  is  not  poflible,  it  cannot  be. 
The  king  (hould  keep  his  word  in  loving  us ; 
He  will  fufped:  us  ftill,  and  find  a  time 
To  punifh  this  offence  in  other  faults : 
Sufpicion  (hall  be  all  (luck  full  of  eyes  :* 
For  treafon  is  but  trufled  like  the  fox ; 

'  Hottomr  is  a  mere  fcatcheon,]    This  is  very  fine.     The 

reward  of  brave  anions  formerly  was  only  fome  honoarabk  bearing 
in  the  (hiclds  of  arms  beftowed  apon  dcfirryen.  Bat  FalftaflT  having 
(aid  that  lymmtr  often  came  not  till  after  death,  he  calls  it  very 
wittily  a  faachetmy  which  is  die  painted  heraldry  borne  in  fbneral 
proceffions:  and  by  mere  fcutcbeom  is  infinoated,  that  whether 
alive  or  dead»  honoar  was  bot  a  name.     Warburtov. 

4  Safpicion  Jball  he  all Jhck  full  of  nes  :]  The  fame  ima^  of 
fmfpk'rm  is  exhibited  in  a  Latin  trage^,  caOed  Raxama,  wnttem 
gbout  the  iame  time  by  Dr.  William  Alabafter*    Jo||ksov. 
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Who,  ne'er  fo  tame,  fo  cherifh'd,  and  locked  up^  . 

Will  have  a  wild  trick  of  his  anceftors. 

Look  how  we  can,  or  fad,  or  merrily. 

Interpretation  will  mifquote  our  looks; 

And  we  (hall  feed  like  oxen  at  a  flail. 

The  better  cherifh'd,  flill  the  nearer  death. 

My  nephew's  trefpafs  may  be  well  forgot. 

It  hath  the  excufe  of  youth,  and  heat  of  blood; 

And  ^n  adopted  name  of  privilege, — 

A  hare-brain'd  Hotfpur,*  governed  by  a  fpleen : 

All  his  offences  live  upon  my  head. 

And  on  his  father's ; — we  did  train  him  on ; 

And,  his  corruption  being  ta*en  from  us. 

We,  as  the  fpring  of  all,  fhall  pay  for  all. 

Therefore,  good  coufin,  let  not  Harry  know. 

In  any  cafe,  the  offer  of  the  king. 

Fer.  Deliver  what  you  will,  I'll  fay,  'tis  fp^ 
Here  comes  your  coufin. 

Enter  Hotspur  and  Douglas;    and  Officers  and 
Soldiers^  behind. 

Hor.  My  uncle  is  return'd  r^— Deliver  up 
My  lord  of  Weflmoreland.^ — Uncle,  what  news  ? 


Dr.  Farmer,  with  great  propriety,  would  reform  the  line  as  I 
have  printed  it.  In  allformcr  editions,  without  regard  to  meafore^ 
it  ftood  thus : 

Suipicion,  all  our  Irves,  fhall  be  duck  full  of  eyes. 
All  the  old  copies  xtaA—Juppofition.    Steevbns. 

The  emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope.    Malonb. 
^  m^.~^~~  OH  adopted  name  of  frruilegey^^ 
A  bare-brain  d  Hotfpur,]    The  name  of  Hot/fur  will  privilege 
him  from  cenfure.    Johnson. 

6  Deliver  up 

My  lord  of  Weftmoreland.]    He  was  *'  impawned  as  a  furety 
for  the  fafc  return"  of  Worccftei.    Sec  Aa  IV.  fc.  iii. 

Malone* 
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JVoR.  The  king  will  bid  you  batcte  prdhitif  . 
Doug.  Defy  him  by  the  lord  erf  Weftmordiaitd.'' 
Hor.  Lord  Douglas^  go  you  and  tell  him  fo**' 
Doug.  Marry,  and  (hall,  and  very  wiUingJy. 

JVoR.  There  is:  no  feeming  mercy>  inthekii^^ 
/for.  Did  you  beg  any  ?  God  'feri^id ! 
JVoR.  I  told  hijn  gently  of  our  grievances; 
Of  his  oath-breaking.;  whiehr  he  mended  thus, — 
By  now  forfwearing  that  he  is  fori^om: 
He  calls  us,  rebeh,  traitors ;  and  will  fcourger 
With  haughty  arms  this  hateful  name  in:  us. 

Re-^nter  Douglas* 

Doug.  Arm,  gentlemen;  to  arms!  for  I  have 
thrown 
A  brave  defiance  in  King  Henry's  teeth. 
And  Weftmoreland,  that  was  engag'd,^did  bear  it  ; 
Which  cannot  choofe  but  bring  him  quickly  on. 
JVoR.  The  prince  of  Wales  ftepp'd  forth  before 
the  king. 
And,  nephew,  challenged  you  to  fingle  fight. 

Hor.  O,  'would  the  quarrel  lay  I'pon  our  heads; 
And  that  no  man  might  draw  ihort  breath  to-day^ 

"'  Doug.  Defy  him  by  the  lord  of  JVeftmoreland.^  This  line,  as 
well  a3  the  next,  (as  has  been  obferyed  by  one  of  the  modem 
editors,)  properly  belongs  to  Hotfpur,  wfaofe  impanenoe  would 
fcarcely  (uficr  any  one  to  anticipate  him  on  fiich  an  occafion. 

Ma  LONE. 

*  Zor// Douglas,  ^oja»&c.]  Douglas  is^here  ufcd  as' a  triiyllable. 

Malone. 

9  And  Wefimorelmkl^  tbatnjoas  engag'd,]  Emga^d  is  delivered  as 
an  hoftaee,  A  few  lines  before,  upon  the  return  of  Worcefter,  he 
orders  W^pioicland  to  be  difmiiTed.    Joh nson. 
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But  I^  and  Harry  Monmouth !  Tell  roe,  tell  me. 
How  fliow'd  his  talking?  *  feem'd  it  in  contempt? 

Ver.  No,  by  my  foul;  I  never  in  my  life 
Did  hear  a  challenge  urg'd  more  modeftly, 
Unlefs  a  brother  fhould  a  brother  dare 
To  gentle  exercife  and  proof  of  arms. 
He  gave  you  all  the  duties  of  a  man ; 
Trimm'd  up  your  ptaifes  with  a  princely  tongue; 
Spoke  your  defervings  like  a  chronicle; 
Making  you  ever  better  than  his  praife. 
By  ftill  difpraifing  praif^,  valued  with  you :  * 
And,  which  became  him  like  a  prince  indeed. 
He  made  a  blufhing  cital  of  himfelf;^ 

*  H(ywJ!fo*w'J hit  t2Lfking^]  Thus  the  quarto,  1 598.  The  other*, 
with  the  folio,  read— /« /inrf •     Steevens. 

I  know  not  whether  taJkUig  is  not  here  ufed  for  taxing ;  i.  e« 
his  fatirical  reprefeutation.     bo,  in  As  you  like  it: 

*«  my  taxings  like  a  wild  goofe,  flies." 

See  p.  5^9,  n.  3.  Tajking,  however,  is  lufficiently  intelligible  in  its 
more  uloal  acceptation.     We  yet  (ay,  **  he  took  him  to  tajk" 

Malonb. 

*  By  ftill  Jr/prai^  praifc,*ualued  <wifb  you  :'\  This  foolifh  line 
is  indeed  in  the  folio  of  1623,  but  it  is  evidently  the  player's  noo* 
fcnfe.     Warburton. 

This  line  is  not  only  in  the  firft  folio,  but  in  all  the  edition! 
before  it,  that  I  have  feen.  Why  it  ihoilld  be  ccnfared  as  nonfenfe 
I  know  not.  To  vilify  praife,  compared  or  'valued  with  smerit 
fnperior  to  praife,  is  no  harfli  cxpreflion.  There  is  another  ob- 
iedion  to  be  made.  Prince  Henry,  in  his  challenge  of  Percy,  had 
tndeed  commended  him,  but  with  no  fuch  h3q)erboles  as  might 
reprefent  him  above  praife;  and  there  feems  to  be  no  reafon  why 
Vemoft  Ihoold  magnify  the  Prince's  candour  beyond  the  truth. 
Did  then  Shakfpeare  forget  the  foregoing  fcene  ?  or  are  fome  lines 
loft  from  the  Pnnce's  fpeech  ?    JaH  nsoh. 

I  do  not  fufped  any  omiflion.  Our  author  in  repeating  letters, 
and.fpeeches  oi  former  fccnes  in  his  pky6,^dom  attends  minutely 
to  what  he  had  written.  I  believe,  in  thefe  cafes  he  always  trofted 
to  memory^    Mai^one. 

4  He  made  a  hhtflnng  cital  ofbimfelf:^  Mr.  Pope  obfcrvcs,  that 
by  cital  u  meant  taxation ;  but  I  rather  think  it  means  reci/aL 
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And  chid  his  truant  footh  with  foch  a  gnce. 

As  if  he  maftcr'd  ^  dxre  a  double  ffnrit. 

Of  tauMng,  2nd  of  Iraming,  inftamlr. 

There  did  he  panfe :  But  let  me  tell  the  wcvld, — 

If  he  outlive  die  envy  of  this  dav, 

Engjbmd  did  never  owe  (b  fweet  a  hope. 

So  much  miiconftrued  in  his  wantonneis. 

HcfT.  Coafin,  I  think,  thou  art  enamoured 
Upon  his  follies;  never  did  I  hear^ 
Of  any  prince,  fo  wild,  at  liberty: ' — 
But,  be  he  as  he  will,  yet  once  ere  night 

The  reA  u  ukd  in  that  fimfe  in  Tie  TVnt  Grmtlewaa  •/  F^nmm^ 
AaiV.  ic.i: 

''  for  wc  eite  cmr  hah%, 

**  lliat  they  may  hold  acus'd  our  lawk^  Iitcs." 
Apin,  in  AT.  Htury  Z'.  AA  V.  (c.  ii : 

*'  Whofe  want  gircf  grovrth  to  the  impcrfe£liont 

**  Which  yoo  mvc  rir^^/'  ice.    Colli  vt. 

^  be  mafter'd— ]  L  e«  was  mafter  of«    SritTCvt. 

*  Upour  ^/  follies 't  memtr  did  I  bear — ]  The  old  copies — m  Ills 
fellies.  Mr.  Pope  introduced  the  fyllable  neccifary  to  metre. 
Mr.  Malone^  however,  tells  os«  that — hear  b  oied,  in  this  infiance^ 
as  a  diflyllabk,  and  conieqoently«  I  fappofe,  would  read  the  line  as 
ibllowi: 

On  bit  \fbllUi\  I  nrver  \  did  I  \  be-ar.     Stiitens. 

7  Of  any  prince gfo  nmld^  at  liberty :]  Of  any  prince  that  played 
foch  pranki,  and  was  not  confined  as  a  madman*    Johmsom. 

The  quartos  1^98,  >599»  ^^  i6o8»  read— ^  njoild  a  libertie. 
Perhaps  the  author  wxoit^o  n»ild  a  libertine.  Thus,  in  Antony 
and  Cleopatra : 

"  Tie  up  tbe  libertine  in  a  field  of  ficaftf." 
The  oldeft  reading,  howeier,  may  be  the  tme  one;  for  in  Tbe 
Comedy  of  Errors  the  fame  phrafeology  occurs  again: 
"  prating  mountebanks, 

*'  And  many  fuch  like  liberties  of  fin."    St£EV£N8. 

Oar  author  ufes  the  expreffion  in  the  text  again,  in  Kistjr 
Richard  III: 

**  My  hair  doth  (land  on  end  to  hear  her  curfes. 
**  And  fo  doth  mine.    I  mufc,  why  (he's  at  liberty." 

Malons* 
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t  will  embrace  him  with  a  foldier's  arm. 

That  he  fhall  (hrink  under  my  courtefy. 

Arm,  ann»  with  fpeed: And,  fellows,  foldien^ 

friends. 
Better  confider  what  you  have  to  do, 
Than  I,  that  have  not  well  the  gift  of  tongue. 
Can  lift  your  blood  up  with  perfuafion. 

Enter  a  Meffengef. 

Mess.  My  lord,  here  are  letters  for  you. 

Hot.  I  cannot  read  them  now. — 
O  gentlemen,  the  time  of  life  is  fhort; 
To  fpend  that  fhortnefs  bafely,  were  too  long. 
If  life  did  ride  upon  a  dial's  point. 
Still  ending  at  the  arrivail  of  an  hour. 
An  if  we  live,  we  live  to  tread  on  kings ; 
If  die,  brave  death,  when  princes  die  with  us ! 
Now  for  our  confcience, — the  arms  are  fair. 
When  the  intent  of  bearing  them  is  juft. 

Enter  another  Meffenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  prepare;  the  king  comes  on  apace. 

Hot.  I  thank  him,  that  he  cuts  me  from  my  tale^ 
For  I  profefs  not  talking ;  Only  this — 
Let  each  man  do  his  bed :  and  here  draw  I 
A  fword,  whofe  temper  I  intend  to  ftain 
With  the  bed  blood  that  1  can  meet  withal 
In  the  adventure  of  this  perilous  day. 
Now, — Efperance !  • — Percy ! — and  fet  on.-^ 

*  Now, — Efperance!]    This  was  the  word  of  battle  on  Percy '« 
iide.    See  HaU's  Cifrfv»frZr,  folio  22.     Pope. 

E/ferancf,  or  E/fera/tza,  has  always  been  the  motto  of  the  Percy* 
&auly«    Efpiranu  en  DUu  is  ^t  prefcnt  motto  of  the  Duke  of 
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Sound  all  die  lofty  infinnncnts  of 
And  by  chat  mafick  kt  us  all  emhiacc : 
For,  heaven  to  earth,'*  tome  of  us  never  ftall 
A  fccond  time  do  fuch  a  courteiy. 

[The  trumpets  J9und.     Tbey  embrace^  ami  exeunt • 

SCENE     III. 

Plain  near  Shrcwlbury. 

Excurjions^  and  Parties  fight ing.   Alarum  to  the  baiile^^ 
Then  enter  Douglas  and  Bluht,  meeting. 

Blust.  What  is  thy  name^  that  in  the  battle^  thus 
Thou  croiTeft  me  ?  what  honour  doft  thou  (eek 
Upon  my  head  ? 

Dovo.  Know  then,  my  name  is  Douglas; 

And  I  do  haunt  thee  in  the  battle  thus, 
Becaufc  fome  tell  me  that  thou  art  a  king« 

Blunt.  They  tell  thee  true. 

Douo.  The  lord  of  Stafford  dear  to-day  hath 
bought 
Thy  likenefs ;  for,  inftead  of  thee,  king  Harry, 
This  fword  hath  ended  him :  fo  (hall  it  thee, 
Unlefs  thou  yield  thee  as  my  prifoner. 

Northumberland,  and  has  been  long  oied  by  his  fffcdeoeflbrs. 
Somctimet  it  was  exprefled  E/ptrance  ma  Cmforte^  which  is  ftill 
legible  at  Alnwick  csmle  over  the  great  gate.     Pbrcy. 

Our  author  found  this  word  of  battle  in  Holinlhed.  He  feens 
to  have  ufed  Efperance  as  a  word  of  four  fyllablcs.  So,  in  The 
Merry  Wi*ves  of  Wittdfor : 

**  And  Hofti/oit  qui  maly  peiXi^  write."     Ma  lone. 
V  For^  heaven  to  earth,]  i.  e.  one  might  wager  heaven  to  earth. 

Warburton. 

*  1>  the  Battle — ]   The,  which  is  not  in  the  old  copies,  wai 

added  i'or  the  fake  of  the  meafure,  by  Sir  T«  Hanmer.    Malon b« 
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Blunt.  I  was  not  born  a  yielder,  thou  proud 
Scot;^ 
And  thou  (halt  find  a  king  that  will  revenge 
Lord  Stafford's  death. 

[They  fight,  andBivvr  isflain. 


Enter  Hotspur. 

Hor.  O  Douglas,  hadft  thou  fought  at  Holme- 
don  thus, 
I  never  had  triumph'd  upon  a  Scot. 

Doug.  All's  done,   all's  won;  here  breathlefs 
lies  the  king. 

Hor.  Where? 

Doug.  Here. 

Hor.  This,  Douglas  ?  no,  I  know  this  face  full 
well  : 
A  gallant  knight  he  was,  his  name  was  Blunt ; 
Semblably  fiirnifh'd  *  like  the  king  himfelf. 

'  I*was  not  bom  a  yielder,  thou  proad  Scot\\    The  folio  reads* 
I  think,  better: 

/  *was  not  bom  to  yield,  thou  haughty  Scot."    Ritson. 

4  Semblablv  fumijh^d  &c.]  i.  e.  in  refemblance,  alike*    This 
word  occurs  in  The  Devil* s  Charter,  1 607  : 

«'  So,  femhlahly  doth  he  with  terror  ftrike." 
Again,  in  The  Cafe  is  Alter  d,  by  Ben  Jonfon,  1609 : 
**  Semblably  prifoner  to  your  general." 
The  fame  circumfhince  is  alfo  recorded  in  the  2zd  Song  of 
Drayton's  Poljolbion: 

"  The  next,  fir  Walter  Blunt,  he  with  three  others  flew, 
•'  All  armed  like  the  iin^t  which  he  dead  fure  accounted; 
"  But  after,  when  he  (aw  the  king  himfelf  remounted, 
*<  This  hand  of  mine,  quoth  he,  four  kings  this  day  have 

flain,  * 
**  And  fwore  out  of  the  earth  he  thought  they  fprang 
again."    Stebvens* 

Vol.  VIII.  P  p 
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Doug.  A  fool  go  with  thy  foul,  whither  it  goes ! ' 
A  borrowed  title  haft  thou  bought  too  dear. 
Why  didft  thou  tell  me  that  thou  wert  a  kii^  ? 

Hot.  The  king  hath  many  marching  in  his  coats. 

Doug.  Now,  by  my  fword,   I  will  kill  all  his 
coats; 
lil  murder  all  his  wardrobe,  piece  by  piece. 
Until  I  meet  the  king. 

Hot.  Up,  and  away ; 

Our  foldiers  ftand  full  fairly  for  the  day.  [Exeunt. 

Other  Alarums.     Enter  Falstaff. 

Fal.  Though  I  could  'fcape  Ihot-frec  at  Lon- 
don,* I  fear  the  Ihot  here ;  here's  no  fcoring,  but 

'  k  fool  go  'wiib  thy  foul ^  nvhither  it  goes!]  The  old  copies  read: 
Ah,  fool^  go  *a-ith  thy  foul^  &c.  but  thb  appears  to  be  nonfenfe. 
I  have  ventured  to  omit  a  (ingle  letter,  as  well  as  to  change  the 
panduation,  on  the  aathority  of  the  following  pai&gc  in  ll}c  Mer- 
chant of  Venict: 

'*  With  one  fool's  head  I  came  to  woo, 

*'  But  I  go  away  with  two." 
Again,  more  appofitely  in  Fromoi  and  Caffandra^  'J?^' 

*«  Go,  and  a  knave  with  thee." 
Sec  a  note  on  ^imon  of  Athens^  Aft  V,  fc.  ii«    Stbevens. 

Mr.  Steevens  has  bat  partially  eradicated  the  nonfenfe  of  this 
paflagc.     Read : 

A  fool  go  ivitb  thy  foul f  where-c'er  //  goes.     Ritson. 

Whither,  I   believe,   means — to  nvhattver  place.     So,  p.  44r  : 

*'  But  hark  you,  Kate ; 

**  Whither  I  go,  thither  fliall  you  go  too."     Steevens. 

* Ihot-frcc  at  London, 1    A  p^y  upon  Jhof,  as  it  means  ihe 

part  of  a  reckoning,  and  a  miilive  weapon  difcharged  from  ar- 
tillery.   Johnson. 

So,  in  Ariftippus,  or  the  Jovial  Philfopher,   1630:    '*  the 

heft  Jlot  to  he  difcharged  is  the  tavern  bill ;  the  beft  alarum  is  tlic 
found  of  healths."     Again,  in  The  Flay  of  the  Four  F's,  i  :^6c^ : 
**  "Fhen  after  your  drinking,  how  fall  ye  to  winking? 
*'  Sir,  after  driokiBg,  while  iht/hot  ik  linking." 
I 
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upon  the  pate.— Soft !  who  art  thou  ?  Sir  Walter 
Blunt ; — there's  honour  for  you :  Here's  no  vanity !  * 
— I  am  as  hot  as  molten  lead,  and  as  heavy  too : 
God  keep  lead  out  of  me!  I  need  no  more 
'weight  than  mine  own  bowels. — I  have  led  my 
raggamuffins  where  they  are  pepper'd  :  there's  but 
three  of  my  hundred  and  fifty*  left  alive;  and  they 
are  for  the  town's  end,  to  beg  during  life.  But 
who  comes  here  ? 


Again,  Heywood>  in  his  Epigrttms  on  Prwerhs: 
'  *'  And  it  is  yll  commyoge,  I  have  heard  fay, 
"  To  the  end  of  a>^/,  and  bcginnyng  of  a  fray." 

OTEEVSNf* 

5  Here's  no  vanity!^  In  our  author's  time  the  negative,  in 

common  Aieech,  was  ufed  to  defign,  ironically,  the  excefs  of  a 
thing.     Thus,  Ben  Jonfon,  in  E'vety  Man  in  bis  Humour,  fays: 

"  O  here's  no  foppery! 

*•  'Death,  I  can  endure  the  ftocks  better." 
Meaning,  as  the  paflage  (hews,  that  the  foppery  was  exceflive.    And 
fo  in  many  other  places.    Warburton. 

I  am  in  doubt  whether  this  interpretation,  though  ingenious 
and  well  fupported,  is  true.  The  words  may  mean,  here  is  real 
honour,  no  tutnitj,  or  empty  appearance.     Joh nson. 

I  believe  Dr.  Warburton  is  right:,  the  fame  ironical  kind  of  ex« 
preflion  occurs  in  The  Mad  Longer  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher: 

*«  Wttt*%  no  'villainy  / 

**  I  am  glad  I  came  to  the  hearing*" 
Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Tale  of  a  Tub : 

"  Here  was  nofuhtle  de*vice  to  get  a  wench!" 
Again,  in  the  firft  part  of  Jeronimo,  &c.  i6oc  : 

•«  HtTt's  no  foie  villainy  I  no  damned  orotherl" 
Again,   in   our  author's  Taming  of  the  Sbrrw:    "  Here's  no 
knavery!*'    Stebvkns. 

6  there's  but  three  of  my  hundred^ and  fifty — ]  All  the  old 

copies  have — There's  not  tforee,  &c.  Thejr  are  evidently  erroneous. 
'The  fame  miftake  has  already  happened  in  this  play,  where  it  has 
been  rightly  corrected.  See  p.  553,  n.  7.  So  again,  in  Coriolanuts 
1623: 

**  Cor.  Ay,  hut  mine  own  deiire? 

•*  I  Cif.  How,  370/ your  own  defirc  ?"    Malone. 

P  p  2 
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Enter  Prince  Henry. 

P.  Hen.  What,  ftand'ft  thou  idle  here  ?  lend  me 

thy  fword : 
Many  a  nobleman  lies  Hark  and  ftifF 
Under  the  hoofs  of  vaunting  enemies, 
Whofe  deaths  are  unreveng'd :   Pr'ythee,  lend  thy 

fword.' 

Fal.  OHal,  I  pr*ythee,  give  me  leave  to  breathe 
a  while. — Turk  Gregory  never  did  fuch  deeds  in 
arms,*  as  I  have  done  this  day.  I  have  paid  Percy, 
I  have  made  him  fure. 

P.  Hen.  He  is,  indeed ;  and  living  to  kill  thee.* 
I  pr'ythee,  lend  me  thy  fword. 

Fal.  Nay,  before  God,  Hal,  if  Percy  be  alive, 
thou  get'ft  not  my  fword ;  but  take  my  piftol,  if 
thou  wilt. 


'  Pry  thee,  lend  thy /woord,^  Old  copies,  redundantly^ 

Pr'ythee,  lend  mc  thyjhvord.     dTEBVBNf* 

• Turk  Gregory  ne*ver  did  fuch  deeds  in  arms,]     Meaning 

Gregory  the  Seventh,  called  Hildebrand.  This  furious  friar  fur- 
mounted  almoft  invincible  obftaclcs  to  deprive  the  Emperor  of  his 
right  of  inveftiture  of  bifhops,  which  his  prcdeceflbrs  had  long 
attempted  in  vain.  Fox,  in  his  hiftory,  hath  made  Gregory  fo 
odious,  that  I  don't  doubt  but  the  good  Proteflants  of  that  time 
were  well  pleafed  to  hear  him  thus  charadlerized,  as  uniting  the 
attributes  of  their  two  great  enemies,  the  Turk  and  Pope,  in  one. 

Warburton. 

9  /  have  paid  Percy,  I  have  made  him  fure. 

P.  Hen.  He  is,  indeed;  and  8cc,]  The  Prince's  anfwer,  which 
ts  apparently  conneded  with  FalftaflF's  laft  words,  docs  not  cohere 
fo  well  as  if  the  knight  had  faid — 

/  have  made  him  fure ;  Percy's  fafe  enough. 
Perhaps  a  word  or  two  like  thefe  may  be  loft.     Johnson. 

^^r^-has  twofignifications;  certainly  difpojed  of ,2sAjafe.  FalftafT 
<ifcs  it  in  ^tformtr  fcnfe,  the  Prkce  replies  to  it  in  the  latter. 

Steevens* 
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P.  Hen.  Give  it  me :  What,  is  it  in  the  cafe  ? 
FjIL.  Ay,  Hal;   'tis  hot,  'tis  hot;  there's  that 
will  fack  a  city-* 

[The  Prince  draws  out  a  bottle  of  Jack.* 

P.  Hen.   What,  is't  a  time  to  jeft   and  dally 
now? 

[^Throws  it  at  bim,  and  exit. 

Pal.  Well,  if  Percy  be  alive,  I'll  pierce  him/  If 
he  do  come  in  my  way,  fo :  if  he  do  not,  if  I  come 


• fack  a  citj.'\     A  quibble  on  the  wotd /ack. 

Johnson. 

The  fame  quibble  may  be  found  in  Ariftippus^  or  the  Jovial 

Fhilofophery  1 630:   *' it  may  juftly  fccm  to  have  taken  tht 

name  ol/ack  from  iht/acking  of  cities."     Steeyens. 

)  a  bottle  of/ach,'\  The  fame  comic  circumftance  occurs  in 

the  ancient  Interlude  of  Nature ^  (written  long  before  the  time  of 
Shakfpeare,)  bl.  U  no  date: 

*•  Glotony.  We  (hall  have  a  warfare  it  ys  told  me. 

•*  Man.  Ye;  where  is  thy  harnes? 

«•  Glotony,  Mary,  here  may  yc  fe, 

••  Here  ys  harnes  inow. 

**  Wrath.  Why  haft  thou  none  other  harnes  but  thysf 

"  Glotony.  What  the  devyll  harnes  (hould  I  mys, 

"  Without  it  be  a  bottellf 

**  Another  bottel/ 1  wyll  go  purvey, 

■*  Left  that  drynk  be  fcarce  in  the  way, 

*  *  Or  happely  none  to  fell. "    S  t  e  e  v  e  n  s. 

4  if  Percy  be  alt<ve,  77/ pierce  hf'm*]    Certainly,  he* II  pierce 

him,  i.  e.  Prince  Henry  will,  who  is  juft  gone  out  to  feek  him* 
Befidcs,  77/  pierce  him,  contradicts  the  whole  turn  and  humour  of 
thefpeech.    Warburton. 

I  rather  take  the  conceit  to  be  this :  To  pierce  2l  veffel  is  to  tap 
it.  Falftaff  takes  up  his  bottle  which  the  Prince  had  tofled  at  hit 
head,  and  being  about  to  animate  himfelf  with  a  draught,  cries: 
If  Percy  be  alpve,  I'll  pierce  him,  and  fo  draws  the  cork.  1  do  not 
propofe  this  with  much  confidence.     J  oh  nson. 

Ben  Jonfon  has  the  fame  quibble  in  his  New  Inn,  Ad  III  r 
^«  Sir  Pierce  anon  will  pierce  us  a  new  hogfhead." 
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in  his,  willingly^  let  him  make  a  carbonado  of  me.' 
I  like  not  fuch  grinning  honour  as  fir  Walter  hath : 
Give  me  life :  which  if  I  can  fave,  fo ;  if  not, 
honour  comes  unlook'd  for^  and  there's  an  end. 

SCENE      IV. 

Another  Pert  of  the  Field. 

Alarums.  Excurjions.  Enter tbeYAng^PrinceWtHKY, 
Prince  John,  and  Westmoreland. 

K.  Hen.  I  pr'ythee, 
Harry,  withdraw  thy  felf ;  thou  bleed*ft  too  much :  ^ — 
Lord  John  of  Lancafler,  go  you  with  him. 

P.  John.  Not  I,  my  lord,  unlefs  I  did  bleed  too. 

P.  Hen.  I  do  befeech  your  majefty,  make  up. 
Left  your  retirement  do  amaze  your  friends.' 

I  believe  Falilaff  makes  this  boaft  that  the  Prince  may  hear  it; 
and  continues  the  refl  of  the  fpecch  in  a  lower  accent,  or  when  he 
i$  out  of  hearing.  Shakfpeare  has  the  fame  play  on  words  in 
L(rve*s  Labour  s  Loft,  Ad  IV.  fc.  ii.     Vol.  V.  p.  265,  n.  8. 

Steevens. 

Shakfpeare  was  not  aware  that  he  here  ridiculed  the  ferioas 
etymology  of  the  Scottiih  hiftorian :  **  Piercy  a  penetnndo  oculum 
Regis  Scotorum,  ut  fabulatur  Boetius."  Skinner.     Holt  White. 

'  a  carbonado  of  me.l     A  carbonado  is  a  piece  of  meat 

cut  crofs-wife  for  the  gridiron.     Joh  nson. 

So,  in  The  Spamjb  Gypfte  by  Middleton  and  Rowley,  1 653 : 

**  Carionado  thou  the  old  rogue  my  father, 

'<  While  you  flice  into  collops  the  rofty  gammon  his  man.^' 

Steevens. 

4  — — /i&6«  blced*fl  too  much:]  Hiftory  fays,  the  Prince  was 
wounded  in  the  face  by  an  arrow.     Steevens. 

$  amaze  jour/riendt.]  i.  Ct  throw  them  into  cmfternatkn. 

Steevens* 
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K.  Hen.  I  will  do  fo : — 
My  lord  of  Weftmoreland,  lead  him  to  his  tent. 

IVest.  Come,  my  lord,  I  will  lead  you  to  your 

tent. 
P.  Hen.  Lead  me,  my  lord  ?  I  do  not  need  your 
help : 
And  heaven  forbid,  a  (hallow  fcratch  (hould  drive 
The  prince  of  Wales  from  fuch  a  field  as  this ; 
Where  ftain'd  nobility  lies  trodden  on. 
And  rebels*  arms  triumph  in  malTacres  I 

P.  John.  We  breathe  too  long : — Come,  coufin 
Weftmoreland, 
Our  duty  this  way  lies ;  for  God*s  fake,  come. 

[Exeunt  Prince  John  and  Westmoreland. 

P.  Hen.  By  heaven,  thou  haft  deceived  me,  Lau- 
carter, 
I  did  not  think  thee  lord  of  fuch  a  fpirit : 
Before,  I  lov*d  thee  as  a  brother,  John ; 
But  now,  I  do  refpedl  thee  as  my  foul. 

K.  Hen.  I  faw  him  hold  lord  Percy  at  the  point. 
With  luftier  maintenance  than  I  did  look  for 
Of  fuch  an  ungrown  warrior.*^ 

P.  Hen.  O,  this  boy 

Lends  mettle  to  us  all !  [Exit, 


^  I/aiu  him  hold  lord  Percy  at  the  point ^ 

IVitb  luftier  maintenance  than  I  did  look  for  &c.]     So,    Ho- 

linlhed,  p.  7C9:    "  the  carle  of  Richmond  withftood  his 

violence,    and  kept  him  at  the  ffword's  point  without  advantage, 
longer  than  his  companions  either  thought  or  judged. "    Stebvens, 
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Alarums.     Enter  Douglas. 

Doug.  Another  king!  they  grow  like  Hydra's 
heads: 
I  am  the  Douglas^  fatal  to  all  thofe 
That  wear  thofe  colours  on  thenu — What  art  thou^ 
That  counterfeifft  the  perfon  of  a  king  ? 

K.  Hen.  The  kinghimfclf;  who,  Douglas,  grieves 
at  heart. 
So  many  of  his  (hadows  thou  haft  met. 
And  not  the  very  king.     I  have  two  boys. 
Seek  Percy,  and  thyfelf,  about  the  field : 
But,  feeing  thou  faJl*ft  on  me  fo  luckily, 
I  will  aflay  thee ;  fo  defend  thyfelf. 

Doug.  I  fear,  thou  art  another  counterfeit; 
And  yet,  in  faith,  thou  bear'ft  thee  like  a  king : 
But  mine,  I  am  fure,  thou  art,  whoe'er  thou  be,  * 
And  thus  I  win  thee. 

[Tbeyfigbl;    I  be  King  ieing  in  danger,    enter 
Prince  Henry. 

P.  Hen.  Hold  up  thy  head,  vile  Scot,  or  thou 
art  like 
Never  to  hold  it  up  again !  the  fpirits 
Of  Shirley,^  Stafford,  Blunt,  are  in  my  arms : 
It  is  the  prince  of  Wales,  that  threatens  thee ; 
Who  never  promifeth,  but  he  means  to  pay.^ — 

[Tbeyfgbt;  Dov c las  Jlies. 

5  0/  Shirley,  &c.]    The  old  copies,  redundantly. 
Of  valiant  Shirley,  &c.     St  e  s  v  k  n  s. 

<>  Who  never  promi/etb,  hut  he  memu  to  fayS\    We  fhould  cer- 
tainly read : 

Who  never  promifeth,  hut  meant  to  pay. 
which  agrees  with  what  the  Prince  fays  in  the  firft  Ad : 

**  And  pay  the  debts  I  never  promifed.'*    M.  Mason. 
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Cheerly,  my  lord ;  How  fares  your  grace  ? — 
Sir  Nicholas  Gawfey  hath  for  fuccour  fent, 
And  fo  hath  Clifton ;  Til  to  Clifton  ftraight. 

K.  Hen.  Stay,  and  breathe  a  while : — 
Thou  haft  redeemed  thy  loft  opinion ;  ^ 
And  Ihow'd,  thou  mak'ft  fome  tender  of  my  life. 
In  this  fair  refcue  thou  haft  brought  to  me. 

P.  Hen.  O  heaven !  they  did  me  too  much  injury. 
That  ever  faid,  I  hearken'd  for  your  death. 
If  it  were  fo,  I  might  have  let  alone 
The  infulting  hand  of  Douglas  over  you ; 
Which  would  have  been  as  fpeedy  in  your  end. 
As  all  the  poifonous  potions  in  the  world. 
And  fav'd  the  treacherous  labour  of  your  fon. 

K.  Hen.  Make  up  to  Clifton,  Til  to  fir  Nicholas 
Gawfey.  [Exit  King  Hen r v. 

Enter  Hotspur. 

Hot.  If  I  miftake  not,   thou  art  Harry  Mon- 
mouth. 

P.  Hen.  Thou  fpeak'ft  as  if  I  would  deny  my 
name. 

Hot.  My  name  is  Harry  Percy. 

P.  Hen.  Why,  then  I  fee 

A  very  valiant  rebel  of  the  name. 

'  Thou  hafi  redeem  d  /i&^r /^^  opinion;]  i.e.  thy  loft  reputation  % 
for  in  that  renfe  the  word  was  then  ufed.  So,  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  Thierry  and  Theodoret:  ' 

"  What  opinion  will  the  managing 
««  Of  this  affair  bring  to  my  wifdom !  my  invention 
••  Tickles  with  approoation  on't!" 
Again,  in  The  Gamefter^  by  Shirley,  1637 : 

"  Patience!  I  mean  you  have  the  opinion  of  a  valiknt  gentle- 
man ;  one  that  dares  fight  and  maintain  your  honour  againft  odds." 

Rbbo. 
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I  am  the  prince  of  Wales ;  and  think  not,  Percy, 
To  fhare  with  me  in  glory  any  more : 
Two  ftars  kecjp  not  their  motion  in  one  fphcrc  i 
Nor  can  one  England  brook  a  double  reign. 
Of  Harry  Percy,  and  the  prince  of  Wales. 

Hor.  Nor  (hall  it,  Harry,  for  the  hour  is  come 
To  end  the  one  of  us ;  And  'would  to  God, 
Thy  name  in  arms  were  now  as  great  as  mine  t 

P.  Hen.  I'll  make  it  greater,  ere  I  part  from 
thee; 
And  all  the  budding  honours  on  thy  crefl: 
I'll  crop,  to  make  a  garland  for  my  head. 

Hor.  I  can  no  longer  brook  thy  vanities. 

[Tbiyfigbt. 

Enter  Falstaff. 

Fjl.  Well  faid,  Hal!  to  it,  Hal !— Nay,  you 
Ihall  find  no  boy's  play  here,  I  can  tell  you. 

£;//<rr  Doug  LAS ;  he  fights  with  Falstaff,  who  falls 
down  as  if  he  were  dead^  and  exit  Douglas. 
Hotspur  is  wounded^  and  falls. 

Hor.  O,  Harry,   thou  haft  robb'd  me  of  my 
youth :  * 
I  better  brook  the  lofs  of  brittle  life. 


■  O,  Harrji  thou  baft  rohb*d  me  of  my  youth  :^  Shakfoeare  has 
chofen  to  make  Hotfpur  fall  by  the  hand  of  the  Prince  ot  Wales ; 
but  there  is,  I  believe,  no  authority  for  the  fad.  Holinfhed  fays, 
'<  The  king  flew  that  day  with  his  own  hand  fix  and  thirty  perfons 
of  his  enemies.  The  other  [i.  e.  troops]  of  his  party,  encouraged 
by  his  doings,  fought  valiantly,  and  flew  the  Lord  Percy,  called 
Henry  Hotfpur."  Speed  fays  Percy  was  killed  by  an  unknown 
hand.    Malonb. 
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Than  thofc  proud  titles  thou  haft  won  of  me ; 
They  wound  my  thoughts^  worfe  than  thy  fword 

my  flefti : 

But  thought's  the  flave  of  life,  and  life  time's  fooU 
And  time,  that  takes  furvey  of  all  the  world, 
Muft  have  a  ftop.^     O,  I  could  prophecy. 
But  that  the  earthy  and  cold  hand  of  death 
Lies  on  my  tongue : — No,  Percy,  thou  art  duft. 

And  food  for [Dies. 

P.  Hen.  For  worms,  brave  Percy :  Fare  thee  well, 
great  heart ! — 
Ill-weav*d  ambition,  how  much  art  thou  fhrunk !  * 
When  that  this  body  did  contain  a  fpirit, 
A  kingdom  for  it  was  too  fmall  a  bound ; 
But  now,  two  paces  of  the  vileft  earth 
Is  room  enough :  ^ — This  earth,  that  bears  thee  dead,* 

*  —  tho/e  proud  titles  thou  baft  ivon  of  me\ 
T'hey  ivound  my  thoughts^ 

But  thought's  thejiave  of  life,  and  life  time's  fool\ 

And  time^ 

Muft  have  a  flopJ]  Hotfpur  in  Tiis  laft  moments  endeavoars 
to  confole  himfelf.  The  glory  of  the  prince  ^wounds  his  thoughts  % 
but  thmght,  being  dependent  on  life^  mud  ceafe  with  it^  and  will 
foon  be  at  an  end.  Jbfe,  on  which  thought  depends,  is  itfelf  of 
no  great  value,  being  the  fool  and  fport  of  time;  of  time,  which 
with  all  its  dominion  over  fublonary  things,  muji  iefelf  at  lafl  be 
flopped.    Johnson. 

Hotfpur  alludes  to  the  Fool  in  our  ancient  farces,  or  the 
leprefentations  commonly  called  Death* s  Dance,  &c.  The  fame 
allufion  occurs  in  Meafure  for  Meafure,  and  Love*s  Labour  s  Loft. 

Steevens. 
The  fame  expreffion  i^  to  be  fband  in  our  author's  io6th  Sonnet : 
"  Love's  not  TiVik''/^/."     Ma  lone. 

*  Ill''weav*d ambition,  &c.]  A  metaphor  taken  from  cloth,  which 
(brinks  when  it  is  ill-weav'd,  when  its  texture  is  loofe.    Johnson* 

^  A  kingdom  for  it  nuas  too  fmall  a  bound;  &c.] 

"  Carminibus  confide  bonis — jacet  ecce  Tibullus; 
•*  Vix  manet  c  toto  parva  quod  urna  capit."    Ovid. 

Johnson. 

*  ^-^^^that  bean  thee  deadtl     The  moft  authcntick  copy,  the 
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Bears  not  alive  fo  ftout  a  gentleman. 
If  thou  wcrt  fenfible  of  courtefy, 
I  Ihould  not  make  fo  dear  a  (how  *  of  zeal : — 
But  let  my  favours  hide  thy  mangled  face  ;* 
And,  even  in  thy  behalf,  lil  thank  myfelf 
For  doing  thefe  fair  rites  of  tendemefs. 
Adieu,  and  take  thy  praife  with  thee  to  heaven ! 
Thy  ignomy'  fleep  with  thee  in  the  grave. 
But  not  remembered  in  thy  epitaph ! — 

[He  fees  Falstaff  on  the  ground. 

What!  old  acquaintance!  could  not  all  this  flcfh 

Keep  in  a  little  life?  Poor  Jack,  farewell! 

I  could  have  better  fpar'd  a  better  man. 

O,  I  Ihould  have  a  heavy  mifs  of  thee. 

If  I  were  much  in  love  with  vanity. 

Death  hath  not  ftruck  fo  fat  a  deer*  to-day. 

Though  many  dearer,^  in  this  bloody  fray : — 


quarto  of  1598,  and  the  folio,  have — the  dead.  The  true  reading 
is  found  in  a  quarto  of  no  authority  or  value,  1639 ;  but  it  is  here 
clearly  right.    Ma  lone. 

5  fo  dear  ajhonu — ]    Thus  the  firft  and  beft  quarto.     All 

the  fubfequent  copies  have — ^fo  greats  &c.     Ma  lone. 

^  But  let  my  favours  hide  thy  mangled  face  \\  We  ihould  read — 
favour ^  face,  or  countenance.  He  is  ftooping  down  here  to  kifs 
Hotfpur.     Warburton. 

He  rather  covers  his  face  with  a  fcarf,  to  hide  the  ghaftlinefs  of 
death.     Johnson. 

See  p.  518,  n.  5.    Malonb. 

'  — ^ — ignomy — ]  So  the  word  ignominy  was  formerly  written. 
Thus,  in  Troilus  and  Crtffida,  AA  V.  fc.  iii : 

**  Hence  broker  lacquey !  ignomy  and  Ihame,"  &c. 

Reed. 
Again,  in  Lord  Cronnvell,  1602 : 

**  With  fcandalous  ignomy  and  flanderous  fpeeches." 
See  Vol.  IV.  p.  265,  n.  4.    Malonb. 

8  ^.-.^fo  fat  a  deer^]    There  is  in  thefe  lines  a  very  natunA 
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EmbowclPd  will  I  fee  thee  by  and  by; 
Till  then,  in  blood  by  noble  Percy  lie.  [£x//. 

Fal.  [Rtying  Jlowly.]  Embowcird!  if  thou  em- 
bowel me  to-day,  I'll  give  you  leave  to  powder  me,* 
and  eat  me  too,  to-morrow.  'Sblood,  'twas  time 
to  counterfeit,  or  that  hot  termagant  Scot  had  paid 
me  fcot  and  lot  too.  Counterfeit?  I  lie,  I  am  no 
counterfeit :  To  die,  is  to  be  a  counterfeit ;  for  he 
is  but  the  counterfeit  of  a  man,  who  hath  not  the 
life  of  a  man :  but  to  counterfeit  dying,  when  a 
man  thereby  liveth,  is  to  be  no  counterfeit,  but 
the  true  and  perfedl  image  of  life  indeed.  The 
better  part  of  valour  is — difcretion ;  in  the  which 
better  part,  I  have  faved  my  life.  'Zounds,  I  am 
afraid  of  this  gunpowder  Percy,  though  he  be 
dead:  How  if  he  (hould  counterfeit  too,  and  rife? 
I  am  afraid,  he  would  prove  the  better  counterfeit. 
Therefore  I'll  make  him  fure:  yea,  and  I'll  fwear 
I  kill'd  him.     Why  may  not  he  rife,  as  well  as  I  ? 


mixtare  of  the  feiious  and  ludicrous,  produced  by  the  view  of 
Percy  and  FalftaC     I  wifh  aU  play  on  words  had  been  forborn. 

JoHNSoir. 
I  find  the  fame  quibble  in  The  Tivo  Angry  Women  of  Abington^ 

1599- 

•*  Life  is  as  dear  in  deer^  as  'tis  in  men.** 

Again,  in  A  Maidenhead luell  Loft^  1 632,  a  comedy  by  Heywood : 

"  There's  no  deer  fo  dear  to  him,  but  he  will  kill  it." 

Steevens. 

Fat  is  the  reading  of  the  firft  ouarto  » 598,  the  moft  authentick 

impreflion  of  this  play,  and  of  the  iblio.    Tne  other  quartos  have— » 

fair.     Ma  LONE. 

%ofat  a  deer,  feems  to  be  the  better  reading,  for  Turbervilc,  in 
The  Terms  of  the  Ages  of  all  Beafts  of  Venerie  and  Chafe ^  obferves, 
••  ■  You  (hall  fay  by  anie  deare,  a  great  deare,  and  not  2Lfayre 
deare,  unlefs  it  be  a  rowe,  which  in  the  fifth  year  is  called  ^fajre 
rowc-bucke."  Tollet. 
*  9  many  dearer^  Many  of  greater  value.     Johnson. 

*  — ^/«  powder  wr,J  To^j'jv^/rr  jU  to  felt.    John«qn. 
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Nothing  confutes  me  but  eyes,  and  nobod/  fees 
me.  Therefore,  firrah,  [Stabbing  him.]  with  a  new 
wound  in  your  thigh,  come  you  along  with  me. 

[Takes  Hotspur  on  bis  back. 

Re-enter  Prince  Henry  and  Prince  John, 

P.  Hen.  Come,  brother  John,  full  bravely  haft 
thou  flefh'd 
Thy  maiden  fword. 

P.  John.  But,  foft!  whom  have  we  here? 

Did  you  not  tell  me,  this  fat  man  was  dead  ? 

P.  Hen.  I  did ;  I  faw  him  dead,  breathlefs  and 
bleeding 

Upon  the  ground/ 

Art  thou  alive  ?  or  is  it  fantafy 
That  plays  upon  our  eyefight?  I  pr'ythee,  fpeak ; 
We  will  not  trull  our  eyes,  without  our  ears : — 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  fcem'ft. 

FjL.  No,  that's  certain ;  I  am  not  a  double  man : ' 
but  if  I  be  not  Jack  FalftafF,  then  am  I  a  Jack. 
There  is  Percy :  [Throwing  the  body  down.']  if  your 
father  will  do  me  any  honour,  fo ;  if  not,  let  him 
kill  the  next  Percy  himfelf.  I  look  to  be  either 
earl  or  duke,  I  can  aflure  you. 

P.  Hen.  Why,  Percy  I  kilPd  myfelf,  and  faw 
thee  dead. 

Fal.  Didftthou? — Lord,  lord,  how  this  world 
is  given  to  lying ! — I  grant  you,  I  was  down,  and 
out  of  breath ;  and  fo  was  he ;  but  we  rofe  both  at 


•  Uptf»  the  ground."]    Old  copies — 
On  the  ground. Stbevens. 

9 a  double  man:]     That  is,  I  am  not  FalftafF  and  Percy 

together,  though  having  Percy  on  my  back,  I  fecm  double. 

JOHNSO^. 
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an  inftant,  and  fought  a  long  hour  by  Shrewfbury 
clock.  If  I  may  be  believ'd,  fo;  if  not,  let  them,^ 
that  fhould  reward  valour,  bear  the  fin  upon  their 
own  heads.  Til  take  it  upon  my  death,  I  gave 
him  this  wound  in  the  thigh :  *  if  the  man  were 
alive,  and  would  deny  it,  I  would  make  him  eat  a 
piece  of  my  fword. 

P.  yoHN.  This  is  the  ftrangeft  tale  that  e'er  I 

heard. 
P.  Hen.  This  is  the  ftrangeft  fellow,  brother 

John. 

Come,  bring  your  lu^age  nobly  on  your  back : 
For  my  part,  if  a  lie  may  do  thee  grace, 
rU  gild  it  with  the  happieft  terms  I  have. 

[A  retreat  is  founded. 
The  trumpet  founds  retreat,  the  day  is  ours. 
Come,  brother,  let's  to  the  higheft  of  the  field. 
To  fee  what  friends  are  living,  who  are  dead. 

[Exeunt  Prince  Henry  and  Prince  Johv. 

Fal.  rU  follow,  as  they  fay,  for  reward.  He  that 
rewards  me,  God  reward  hini!  If  I  do  grow 
great,  V\\  grow  lefs;  for  lil  purge,  and  leave  fack, 
and  live  cleanly,  as  a  nobleman  fhould  do. 

[Exit,  bearing  off  the  body. 

*  »  ■  I  gave  him  this  nvottnd  in  the  thigh:"]  The  very  learned 
Ix)rd  Lyttelton  obferves,  that  Shakfpeare  has  applied  an  adion  to 
F^ftaff,  which  William  of  Malmlbury,  tells  us  was  really  done  by 
one  of  the  Conqueror's  knights  to  the  body  of  King  Harold.  I 
do  not  however  believe  that  Lord  Lyttelton  fuppofed  Shakfpeare 
to  have  read  this  old  Monk.  The  (lory  is  told  likewife  by  Matthew 
Paris  and  Matthew  of  Weftminiler ;  and  by  many  of  the  Englifh 
Chroniclers,  Stowe,  Speed,  &c.  &c.     F a  r  m  e  r. 
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S  C  E  N  E     V. 

Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

The  trumpets  found.  Enter  King  Henry,  Prince 
Henry,  Prince  John,  Westmoreland,  and 
Others^  with  Worcester  and  Vernon,  prifoners. 

K.  Hen.  Thus  ever  did  rebellion  find  rebuke*' — 
Ill-fpirited  Worcefter !  did  we  not  fend  grace. 
Pardon,  and  terms  of  love  to  all  of  you  ? 
And  would'ft  thou  turn  our  offers  contrary  ? 
Mifufe  the  tenor  of  thy  kinfman's  trufl  ? 
Three  knights  upon  our  party  flain  to-day, 
A  noble  earl,  and  many  a  creature  elfe. 
Had  been  alive  this  hour. 
If,  like  a  chriflian,  thou  hadfl  truly  borne 
Betwixt  our  armies  true  intelligence. 

fFoR.  What  I  have  done,  my  fafety  urg'd  me  to ; 
And  I  embrace  this  fortune  patiently. 
Since  not  to  be  avoided  it  falls  on  me. 

K.  Hen.  Bear  Worcefler  to  the  death,  and  Ver- 
non too : 
Other  offenders  we  will  paufe  upon. —  , 

[Exeunt  Worcester  and  Vernon,  guarded. 
How  goes  the  field  ? 

P.  Hen.    The  noble  Scot,  lord  Douglas,  when 
he  faw 
The  fortune  of  the  day  quite  turn'd  from  him. 


5  T/jus  e<ver  did  rebellion  find  rebuke.]  Thomas  Churchyard, 
in  a  catalogue  of  his  own  printed  works,  prefixed  to  his  Chalienge^ 
1 5;93,  informs  us,  that  he  had  publifhed  "  a  booke  called  A  Rebuke 
to  Rebellion  [dedicated]  to  the  good  old  Earle  of  Bedford." 

Steeveks^ 
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The  noble  Percy  flain,  and  all  his  men 
Upon  the  foot  of  fear, — fled  with  the  reft ; 
And,  falling  from  a  hill,  he  was  fo  bruis'd. 
That  the  purfuers  took  him.     At  my  tent 
The  Douglas  is ;  and  I  befeech  your  grace, 
I  may  difpofe  of  him. 
K.  Hen.  With  all  my  heart. 

P.  Hen.  Then,  brother  John  of  Lancafter,  to 
you 
This  honourable  bounty  fhall  belong : 
Go  to  the  Douglas,  and  deliver  him 
Up  to  his  pleauire,  ranfomlefs,  and  free : 
His  valour,  Ihown  upon  our  crefts  to-day. 
Hath  taught  us  ^  how  to  cherifti  fuch  high  deeds. 
Even  in  the  bofom  of  our  adverfaries.' 

K.  Hen.  Then  this  remains, — that  we  divide  our 
power. — 
You,  fon  John,  and  my  coufin  Weftmbreland, 
Towards  York  Ihall  bend  you,  with  your  deareft 

fpeed. 
To  meet  Northumberland,  and  the  prelate  Scroop, 
Who,  as  we  hear,  are  bufily  in  arnis : 

^  Math  taught  tu — ]  This  reading,  which  fcnrcs  to  exclade  an 
inelegant  repetition,  (and  might  have  been  derived  from  the 
quarto  i  CQS,  correded  by  our  author,)  is  refufcd  by  Mr.  Malone. 
See  the  (uofequent  note:  and  yet,  are  we  authorized  to  rejed  the 
fitteft  word,  merely  becaufe  it  is  not  found  in  the  earlieft  copy  f 
In  a  note  on  p>^587,  Mr.  Malone  accepts  a  reading  from  a  late 
quarto,  which  ne  acknowledges  to  be  of  no  value.    Stbe vs n s. 

Hath  (hown  us — ]  Thus  the  quarto,  '  C^S.  In  tjiat  of  i599» 
Jkotjm  was  arbitrarily  changed  to  taught,  wnich  confequently  is  the 
reading  of  the  foho.  The  repetiuon  is  much  in  our  author's 
manner.    Malone. 

^  Here  Mr.  Pope  inferts  the  foUowine  fpeech  from  the  quartos: 
**  Lam.  I  thank  your  grace  for  this  high  courtefy, 
••  Which  I  (hall  give  away  immediately." 
But  Dr.  Johnfon  judicioufly  fuppofes  it  to  have  been  rejeded  by 
Shakfpeare  himfelf.    Steevbns. 

Vol.  VIII.  Qji 
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Myfelf, — ^and  you,  fon  Harry, — will  towards  Wales, 

To  fight  with  Gicndowcr,  and  the  earl  of  Matrch. 

Rebellion  in  this  land  (hall  lofe  his  fway. 

Meeting  the  check  of  fuch  another  day: 

And  fince  this  bufinefs  fo  fair  is  done/' 

Let  us  not  leave  till  all  our  own  be  woft.  [Exeunt* 

^  AndRnce  this  bufinefi  fi  fair  it  dme,]   Fahr  for  fmirfy.     Either 
that  word  is  here  ufed  as  a  diiTyllable,  or  bujinej$  as  a  trifyllable. 

Malohi. 

Bufinefs  is  undoubtedly  the  word  einplo3red  as  a  trifyllable. 

Stbbvbrs. 


Tht  fiiRvwing  Ohftrvatkni  arrived  i9o  late  to  be  hjerud  in  theh  proper 
place f  ana  are  therefore  referred  to  the  conclufion  of  Mr*  Malone^t 
note,  p.  375. 

Neither  evidence  nor  argument  has  in  my  opinion  been  yet 
produced,  fufficient  to  controvert  the  received  opinion,  that  the 
charader  of  Falftaffvns  originalhr  reprefented  under  the  name 
of  OldcaftJe.  Ine  contradlon  or  the  original  name  OU,  left 
(landing  in  the  firft  edition,  as  the  prolocutor  of  one  of  Falftaff' a 
foecches,  this  addrcfs  of  "  Old  lad  of  the  ca^le^*  the  Epilogue  to 
king  Hettry  F.  plainly  underftood,  the  tradition  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Rowe,  and  the  united  teflimony  of  contemporary  or  fac- 
ceeding  writers,  not  to  inilft  on  the  opinions  of  the  mem  eminent 
criticks  and  commentators,  feem  irrefragable.  It  has  been  obferved« 
that  **  if  the  verfes  be  examined  in  which  the  name  of  FalRaff 
occurs,  it  will  be  found  that  Oldcaftle  could  not  have  ftood  in  thole 
places ;"  and  that  **  thofe  only  who  are  entirely  unacquainted  with 
our  author's  hiftory  and  works,  can  fuppofe  him  to  have  undergone 
the  labour  of  new-writing  each  verfe,'*  Thefe  verfes,  I  believe, 
ftre  in  number  y^^;  and  why  he,  who  wrote  between  thirty  and 
forty  plays  with  eafe,  cannot  be  reafonably  fappofed  to  have  fub- 
mitted  to  the  drudgery  of  new-writingyi*i;^»  tines,  to  introduce  an 
alteration  commanded  by  his  fovereign,  is  to  me  utterly  incom- 
prehenfible.  Bot  what  need  after  dl,  of  new-writing  r  There 
was  but  a  fmgle  fyllable,  in  difference  between  the  two  natoes,  to 
be  fupplied ;  which  might  furely  be  cfieded,  in  fome  phKes  at  leaf! ^ 
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wMiodt  m  entirelj  nev  line*  Theverfesinqueftionare,  atpreieoc^ 
as  follows: 

1.  ««  Away,  good  Ned.    Fff/JM^CweaitB  to  death;** 

2.  **  And  afking  every  one  for  fir  John  Falfiaff\** 

3«  **  Give  me  my  fword  and  cloak;  FalJtafyifA  night ;^ 

4.  ««  Nowy  Falftafff  wbeie  hare  ^oa  been  all  this  whue  ?" 

5.  **  Fare  you  wi^,  Fmlftaft  I,  in  my  condition;" 

6.  *'  Well*  yoa  nmft  now  Ipeak  (ir  John  Fmlftaffimi* 
7*  '*  Go,  carry  fir  John  Falfiaff  to  the  Fleet;'' 

And  may  be  fappofed  to  have  flood  originally  thus : 

1.  *'  Away,  ^)od  Ned.     Olicaftle  fweata  to  deaA;** 

2.  "  And  akiag  every  one  for  fir  John  OldcafU\'* 

3«  *'  Give  me  my  (word  and  cloak ;  good  night,  OidcaftU',* 

4.  '<  Now,  Oideafile,  whereVe  yoa  been  all  this  while?"  oi# 
*«  OldcaftUy  where  have  you  been  all  this  while  ?'* 

5.  **  Fare  you  well,  OidcaftU^  I,  in  my  condition ;" 

6.  "  You  mull  now  fpeak  fir  John  OldcMe  feir;'* 

7.  *'  Go,  carry  fir  John  OUeaftU  to  th'  Fleet;"  or, 
**  Carry  fir  John  Oldcafih  to  the  Fleet." 

Now,  it  is  remarkable,  that,  of  thefe  feven  lines,  ^firft  adhially 
requires  the  name  of  Oldcaftle  to  perfed  the  metre,  which  is  ac 
prefent  a  foot  deficient,  and  confequently  affords  a  proof  that  it 
was  originally  written  to  fuit  that  name  and  no  other;  the  fecond 
2xyi fifth  do  not  require  the  alteration  of  a  finele  letter;  the  third 
but  a  flight  tranfpofition;.  and  the  fourth ,  fixtb,  and  fevetuh,  the 
addition  at  moft  of  a  fingle  fyllable.  So  that  all  this  mighty 
labour,  which  no  one  acquainted  with  our  author's  hiftory  and 
works  can  fuimofe  him  to  have  undergone,  confided  in  the  fub« 
ftitntion  of  Falftaff  for  Oldcaftle^  the  tranfpofition  ofttuo  nvordt, 
and  the  addition  of  three  fyllahUs  !  a  prodigious  and  infurmonnt« 
able  fiitigue  to  be  fure!  which  mieht  have  talcen  no  lefs  fpace  than 
two  long  minutes;  and  which,  atSer  all,  he  might  probably  and 
iidely  commit  to  the  players. 

However  the  charadCer  of  Sir  John  Oldcaftle,  in  the  original 
play,  might  be  performed,  he  does  not,  from  any  paflage  now  in 
It,  appear  to  have  been  dther  a  famfer*d  glutton  or  a  coward^ 
and  therefore  it  is  a  fair  infi^rence  tnat  all  thofe  extradls  from 
early  writen,  in  which  Oldcaftle  is  thus  defcribed,  refer  to  our 
a^thor's  charader  fo  called,  and  not  to  the  old  play.  If  it  be 
true  that  Queen  Elizabeth,  on  feeing  both  or  either  of  thefe  plays 
o{  Henty  iFi  commanded  Shakfpeare  to  produce  his  fat  knight  in 
a  different  fituation,  five  might  at  the  fame  time,  out  of  refoeA  to 
the  memory  of  Lord  Cobham,  have  fignified  a  defire  that  he 
would  change  his  name;  which,  being  already  acquainted  with 
another  cowardly  knight  of  the  fame  clmftian  name,  one  Sir  John, 
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Falfiajfe^  in  the  old  pkjr  of  Hntrj  VL  (fer  both  Hall  and  Ho- 
linfhed  call  him  rightly  Fafiolfe)  he  was  able  to  do  without  having 
the  trouble  to  invent  or  hnnt  after  a  new  one ;  not  perceiving  or 
regarding  the  confuBon  which  the  transfin*  would  naturally  make 
between  the  two  chara£ien«  However  this  may  have  been,  there 
is  every  reafon  to  bdieve  that  when  thefe  two  plays  came  out  of 
our  author's  hands,  the  name  of  OldcaftU  fnppHed  the  place  of 
Falftaff.  He  continued  Ifed  and  Gadfnll^  and  why  fhoold  he 
abandon  Oldcafilef  a  name  and  charaAer  to  which  die  public  was 
already  familiarifed,  and  whom  an  audience  would  indi(putably  be 
much  more  ^lad  to  fee  along  with  his  old  ccunpanions  than  a 
ftranger ;  if  indeed  our  author  himfelf  did  not  at  the  time  be  was 
writing  thefe  dramas,  take  the  Sir  John  OUeaftU  of  the  original 
play  to  be  a  real  hiflorical  perfonage,  as  neceflarily  connedted  with 
his  ftory  as  Hal  ot  Hat/fmr*     Ritson. 


Mr.  ToLLET'i  O/finion  concerning  the  Moftais  DaNCS&S  ufw  bh 
Wind(^w. 

THE  celebration  of  May-day,  which  is  rrorefented  upon  my 
window  of  painted  glais,  is  a  very  ancient  cuftom,  that  has  been 
obfcrved  by  noble  and  royal  perfonages,  as  well  as  by  the  vulear. 
It  is  mentioned  in  Chaucer's  Court  of  Love,  that  early  on  May- 
day "  furth  goth  al  the  court,  both  moft  and  left,  to  fetche  the 
flourb  freih,  and  brannch,  and  bloroe."  Hiftorians  record,  that 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  Henry  the  Eighth  with  his  courtiers 
**  rofc  on  Mav-day  very  early  to  fetch  May  or  green  boughs;  and 
they  went  with  their  bows  and  arrows  (hooting  to  the  wood." 
Stowe's  Survey  of  London  informs  us,  that  *«  every  parilh  there,  or 
two  or  three  pariihes  joining  together,  had  their  Mavings;  and  did 
fetch  in  May-poles,  with  divert  warlike  (hews,  witn  good  archers, 
Morrice  Dancers,  and  other  devices  for  paftime  all  the  day  long.'* 
Shakfpeare*  fays  it  was  **  impoffible  to  make  the  people  fleep  on 
May  momine ;  and  that  they  rofe  early  to  obfcrve  the  rite  of  May*" 
The  court  of  King  James  the  Flrft,  and  the  populace,  long  pre- 
ferved  the  obfervance  of  the  day,  as  Spelman  s  Glojfary  remarks 
under  the  word,  Maiuma. 

•  King  Hinrj  Villi  AGt  V.  fc  iii.  and  Mtdfmmmer  NlgbtU  Dremtt  KQi  IV» 
ic.  i. 
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Better  judges  mav  decide,  that  the  inftitotion  of  this  feftivitjr 
originated  from  the  Roman  Floralia^  or  from  the  Celtic  la  Beltine» 
while  I  conceive  it  derived  to  us  from  our  Gothic  anceftors.  Olaus 
Magnus  de  Gentihm  ^eftenirioHalibm^  Lib.  XV.  c.  viii.  fays  **  that 
tmt  their  long  winter  ficom  the  Ix^^ning  of  Odtober  to  the  end 
of  April,  the  northern  nations  have  a  cnftom  to  welcome  the  re- 
turning fplendor  of  the  fun  with  dancing,  and  mutually  to  feaft 
each  other,  rejoicing  that  a  better  feafon  for  filhing  and  hunting 
was  approached."  In  honour  of  May-day  the  Gotlu  and  fouthem 
-Swedes  had  a  mock  battle  between  fnmmer  and  winter,  which 
•ceremony  is  retained  in  the  Ifle  of  Man,  where  the  Danes  and 
Norwegians  had  been  for  a  long  time  mailers.  It  appears  from 
Holinlhed's  CbromcU,  Vol.  III.  p>  314,  or  in  the  year  i5o6. 
that,  before  that  time,  in  country  towns  the  young  folks  chofe  a 
fummer  king  and  oueen  for  fport  to  dance  about  Maypoles. 
There  can  be  no  douot  but  their  majefties  had  proper  attendants^ 
or  fuch  as  would  beft  divert  the  fpedators ;  and  we  may  prefume, 
that  fome  of  the  chara^rs  varied,  as  fafhions  and  cuftoms  altered. 
About  half  a  century  aifterwards,  a  great  addition  feems  to  have 
been  made  to  the  diverfion  bjr  the  introdu^on  of  the  Morris  or 
Moorifh  dance  into  it,  which,  as  Mr.  Peck,  in  his  Memoirs  of 
MUion,  with  ereat  probability  conjectures,  was  firft  brought  into 
England  in  me  time  of  £dward  III.  when  John  of  Gaunt  re- 
turned from  Spain,  where  he  had  been  to  affift  Peter,  King,  of 
Caftile,  againft  Henry  the  Baftard*  ''  This  dance,"  (ays  Mr. 
Peck,  **  was  ufually  performed  abroad  by  an  equal  number  of 
young  men,  who  danoed  in  their  fliirto  with  ribbands  and  little 
bells  about  their  legs,  fiut  here  in  Ei^land  thejr  have  always  an 
odd  perfon  betides,  being  a  boy*  drefled  in  a  girl's  habit,  whom 
they  call  Maid  Marian,  an  old  favourite  chan&r  in  the  fport.'* 
"  Thus,"  as  he  obferves  in  tne  words  of  Shakfpeare,+  '*  they  ouide 
more  matter  for  a  May  morning :  having  as  a  pancake  for  Shrov&- 
Tuefday,  a  Morris  for  Mav-day." 

We  are  authorized  by  the  poets,  Ben  Jonfon  and  Drayton,  to 
call  fome  of  the  representations  on  my  window  Morris  Dancers, 
though  I  am  uncertau  whether  it  exhibits  one  Moorifh  perfonage ; 
as  none  of  them  have  black  or  tawny  £ices,  nor  do  they  brandifh 
fwords  or  fUves  in  their  hands,  ^  nor  are  they  in  their  ihirts 

*  It  IS  evident  from  fevenl  authors,  that  Maid  Marian's  part  was  frequently 
•  performed  by  a  young  woman,  and  often  by  one,  as  I  think,  of  unfuUied  reputa> 
tion.     Our  Marianas  deportment  is  decent  and  graceful. 

t  rwelftb  Night,  Aa  III.  fc.  iv.    jlITs  -well  that  tnds  xodi.  Ad  U:  fc.  u. 

X  In  the  Morifco  the  dancers  held  fwords  in  their  hands  with  the  points 
upward,  fays  Dr.  Jobnfon*s  note  in  Antony  and  Cliofatra,  Ad  III.  fc.  ix.  The 
Goths  did  the  fame  in  their  military  dance,  fays  Oiaus  Magnus,  Lib.  XV. 
ch.  xiiil*  Haydocke*t  ^lanHation  oi  Lomazxooa  Pamtmg^  >S9^»  BQo)t.  II.  p.  54, 
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idornod  widi  nbbofit*  WenuinOAaBBr  Jsiimwr«  thiC  nciMftkcni 
aadoM  danced  with  bnfs  bdk  aboat  tfaor  kaeea,  and  fadi  «e 
hsve  opoD  fcwenl  of  tlidb  figoics,  wIki  max  petluipa  be  die  oo- 
psal  Eagliih  Derfbnnen  ia  a  Akf-game  before  die  inciodaAioB 
oC  die  real  vnottH  danor»  However  dns  naf^  be*  die  wiodov 
cxhibitt  a  finroorite  diYcrfion  of  oor  ancefton  ib  aU  its  |iriilcspal 
mm.  I  fhall  cndcaroor  to  ezpiain  ibme  of  die  rha«ftffli»  wad 
in  conpluneiit  to  the  lady  I  will  begin  die  deferipiian  widi  the 
iront  rank,  in  which  (he  u  fiadoned.  I  am  fortunale  coowh  to 
hare  Mr.  Steevent  dank-  widi  mc,  that  &ore  i.  inaj  he  dengaod 
fer  the  Bayian  fooi,  or  the  fool  with  die  &bberiBg  l»b,  at  Baroov 
in  Cot|p»fe'8  Frnub  DiSkmant  means  a  btb  for  a  llabhfaring  duU ; 
and  tins  fignre  has  foch  a  bib,  and  a  childiih  hna^&xkj  in  Ui 
countenance.  Mr.  Steevens  refers  to  a  paflage  in  Beanaont  and 
Fletcher's  pbjr  of  The  Tnoo  N^le  Khtjmem,  Tnr  which  it  appean 
that  die  Bavian  in  the  Morris  dance  was  a  tombler,  and  mimMccd 
die  barking  of  a  do^.  I  apprehend  diat  feveral  of  the  Morris 
•dancers  on  my  window  tombled  occafionallj,  and  caarted  the 
diief  feat  of  their  adirity,  when  they  were  afide  the  Majr-fde; 
and  I  apprdiend  that  jigs,  hornpipes,  uid  the  hay,  were  daar  chief 
dances. 

It  will  certainly  be  tedioas  to  defcribe  the  cokmrs  of  the  drefles, 
bot  the  ta(k  is  attempted  upon  an  intimadon,  diat  it  might  not  be 
altogether  nnaccqitable.  The  fiavian's  cap  is  red,  fooed  with  yd- 
kiw,  his  bib  yellow,  his  doublet  blue,  his  hofe  red,  and  hb  ihoet 
black. 

Figure  s.  is  die  cdcbrated  Maid  Marian,  who,  as  queen  of  May, 
has  a  golden  crown  on  her  head,  and  in  her  left  hand  a  flower,  as 
the  emblem  of  fumnier.  The  flower  foems  dcfigned  for  a  red  pink, 
bot  the  pointals  are  omitted  by  the  ei^aver,  who  oofMcd  from  a 
drawing  with  the  like  miftake.  Olam  Magnus  mentions  the  arti- 
ficial raifing  of  flowers  for  the  celebration  of  May-day ;  and  the 
fuppofiuon  of  the  like  pradice  ^  here  will  account  for  the  onecn 
of  May  having  in  her  hand  any  particular  flower  before  the  teafon 
of  its  natoral  produ^on  in  Uiis  climate.  Her  Tcftore  was  once 
falhionable  in  tiie  higheft  degree.  It  was  anciendy  the  cuftom  for 
maiden  ladies  to  wear  their  hairf  diihevelled  at  their  coronations. 


fays :  "  There  are  other  adiont  of  dancing  nfed,  asof  thofe  who  are  reprefented 
trith  weapons  in  their  hands  going  round  in  a  ring,  csq>ering  ikilfuilyy yCBtfiinr^  their 
weapons  after  the  naaner  of  the  Morris,  with  divers  adions  of  meeting,'*  &c. 
«  Others  hanging  Morris  heUs  upon  their  ankles.*' 

*  Markham*s  tranfladon  of  Hereibatch*s  Haibandry,  1631,  obfenres,  <<  that 
giiliflowers,  fet  in  pots  and  carried  into  vaults  or  cellars,  have  flowered  all  the 
winter  long,  through  the  warmneis  of  the  place.** 

f  Lehnd*s  ColUamuM^  1770,  VoL  IV.  p.  119,  293,  Vd.  V.  p.  332,  and 
Hoiinihed,  Vol.  III.  p.  8ox»  931 1  and  Ut  Capilli  in  Spelinaii*s  Ghffiuj. 
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ddr  noptiab^  and  perhap  on  all  fpkndid  (blemnities.  Margaret^ 
the  eldeft  daagnter  of  Henry  VII.  was  married  to  James,  King 
of  Scotland,  with  the  crown  upon  her  head ;  her  hair  hanging 
iowvu  Qetwixt  the  crown  and  the  hair  was  a  very  rich  coif 
liangtng  down  behind  the  whole  length  of  the  body, — This  fingle 
p^^unpie  {iifficjently  explains  the  drefs  of  Marian's  head.  Her  coif 
|s  purple,  her  (brcoat  Uue,  her  cu&  white,  the  (idrts  of  her  robe 
ydlow,  the  fleeves  of  a  carnation  colour,  and  her  ftomacher  red 
imh  a  yellow  lace  in  crofs  bars.  In  Shakipeare's  play  of  Henty  VIIL 
Apoe  BuUen  at  her  coronation  is  iu  heriair,  or  as  Holinfhed  faj^s, 
'*  her  hair  han^;ed  down,"  but  on  her  head  (he  had  a  coif  with 
f  ^irdet  aboot  it  full  of  rich  ftones. 

F1|gure  J.  b  a  friar  in  the  full  plerical  tonfure,  mth  the  chaplec 
of  white  and  red  beads  in  his  right  hand ;  and,  expreflive  of  Uii 
profeflfed  humility,  his  eyes  are  caft  upon  the  ground.  His  corded 
girdle,  aod  his  ruflct  habit,  denote  nim  to  be  of  the  Frandicaa 
order,  or  one  of  the  jg^rey  friars,  as  they  were  commonly  called 
fiom  the  colour  of  their  apparel,  which  was  a  ruflet  or  a  brown 
raOet,  as  Holinfhed,  1586,  Vol.  III.  p.  789,  obferves.  The 
jmzture  of  colours  in  his  habit  may  be  refembled  to  a  grey  cloud, 
fiintlv  tinged  with  red  by  the  beams  of  the  rifing  fun,  smd  (beaked 
with  black ;  and  fuch  perhaps  was  Shakfpeare's  Aurora,  or  *'  the 
mom  in  ruflet  mantle  clad."  Hamlet ^  A&,  I.  fc.  i.  The  friar'a 
flockings  are  red,  his  red  girdle  is  ornamented  with  a  golden  twift, 
imd  with  a  golden  taflel.  At  his  girdle  hangs  a  wallet  for  the  re- 
ception of  providon,  the  only  revenue  of  the  mendicant  orders  of 
reUgbus,  who  were  named  Walleteers  or  budget-bearers.  It  was 
cuftomary  *  in  former  tiroes  for  the  prieft  and  people  in  proceffion 
to  go  to  fome  adjoining  wood  on  May-day  morning,  and  return 
in  a  fort  of  triumph  with  a  May-pole,  boughs,  flowers,  garlands, 
and  fuch  like  tokens  of  the  fpring ;  and  as  the  grey  friars  were 
held  in  very  ereat  efleem,  perhaps  on  this  occafion  their  attendance 
was  frequentfy  re(}ue(bed.  Moft  of  Shakfpeare's  friars  are  Fran- 
cifcans.  Mr.  Steevens  ingenioufly  fu^^gefts,  that  as  Marian  was 
the  name  of  Robin  Hood's  beloved  miitceis,  and  as  (he  was  the 
queen  of  May,  the  Morris  friar  was  defigned  for  friar  Tuck,  chap- 
lain to  Robin  Huid,  king  of  May,  as  Robin  Hood  is  ftyled  in  Sir 

*  See  Mail  indudio  in  CowePs  Law  DiSliojuny,  When  the  pariih  prieftt 
were  inhibited  by  the  diocefan  to  affift  in  the  May  games,  the  Francifcans  might 
give  attendance,  as  being  exempted  from  epifcopal  juriTdi^ion. 

Splendid  girdles  appear  to  have  bees  a  great  asticle  of  monaftick  finery. 
Wykebam,  in  his  yjfitatio  Notdbilit^  prohibits  jthe  Caiions  of  Selbome  any  longer 
wearing  filken  girdles  ornamented  with  gold  or  lilver :  "  Zonifve  fericis  anri  vcl 
argenti  ornatum  habentibus/*  See  Natursl  Uifiny  and  jiMti^uuks  of  Selbome^ 
p.  371,  and  Af^itdix,  p.  459*    Holt  Whits. 
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David  Dalrymplc's  cxtraas  fix)m  Ac  book  of  the  Univerfal  Kirk, 
in  the  year  1C76. 

Figure  4.  nas  been  taken  to  be  Marian'^  gentleman-ulher.    Mr» 
Steevens  confiders  him  as  Marian's  paramour,  who  in  delicacy  ap» 
pears  uncovered  before  her ;  and  as  it  was  a  cnftom  for  betrothed 
perfons  to  wear  fome  mark  for  a  token  of  their  mutual  engaee- 
ment,  he  thinks  that  the  crofs-lhaped  flower  on  the  head  of  this 
figure,  and  the  flower  in  Marian's  nand,  denote  their  efpoofak  or 
contrafl.    Spenfer's  Shepherd's  Calendar ,  April,  fpecifies  the  flow- 
ers worn  of  paramours  to  be  the  pink,  the  purple  columbine,  gilli- 
flowers,  carnations,  and  fops  in  wine,     i  fuppofe  the  flower  in 
Marian's  hand  to  be  a  pink,  and  this  to  be  a  ftock-gilliflower,  or 
the  Hei^ris,  dame's  violet,  or  queen's  rilliflower ;  but  perhaps 
it  may  be  defigned  for  an  ornamental  ribbon.     An  eminent  bota* 
nift  apprehends  the  flower  upon  the  man's  head  to  be  an  Epime- 
dium.    Many  particulars  or  this  figure  refemble  Abfolon,  the  tMU 
rifli  clerk  in  Chaucer's  Miller's  Tale,  fuch  as  his  curled  and  golden 
hair,  his  kirtle  of  watchet,  his  red  hofe,  and  Paul's  windows  cor- 
▼in  on  his  (hoes,  that  is,  his  flioes  pinked  and  cut  into  holes,  like 
the  windows  of  St.  Paul's  ancient  church.    My  window  plainly 
exhibits  upon  his  right  thigh  a  yellow  fcrip  or  pouch,  in  wnich  he 
might,  as  treafurer  to  the  company,  put  the  coUeded  pence,  which 
he  might  receive,  though  the  cordelier  mufl,  by  the  rules  of  his 
order,  carrv  no  money  about  him.    If  this  figure  (hould  not  be 
allowed  to  be  a  parifh  clerk,  I  incline  to  call  him  Hocus  Pocns,  or 
fome  juggler  attendant  upon  the  mafter  of  the  hobby-horie,  as 
•*  faire  de  tours  de  (jouer  de  la)  gibeciere,"  in  Boyer's  French 
Didionary,  fienifies  to  play  tricks  by  virtue  of  Hocus  Pocus.  His 
red  (lomacher  has  a  yellow  lace,  and  his  (hoes  are  yellow.     Ben 
Jonfon  mentions  **  Hokos  Pokos  in  a  juM;ler's  jerkin,"  which 
Skinner  derives  from  kirtlekin ;  that  is,  a  mort  kinle,  and  fuch 
feems  to  be  the  coat  of  this  fi^re. 

Figure  5.  is  the  famous  hobby-horfe,  who  was  often  forgotten 
or  dilufed  in  the  Morris  dance,  even  after  Maid  Marian,  the  friar, 
and  the  fool,  were  continued  in  it,  as  is  intimated  in  Ben  Jonfon's 
mafque  of  The  Metamorphojed  Gifjies,  and  in  his  Entertainment  of 
the  S^neen  and  Prince  at  AltborfeJ^     Our  hobby  is  a  fpirited  horje 


•  Vol.  VI.  p.  93,  of  Whalley*8  edition,  1756 : 

«  Clo,  They  ihould  be  Monis  dancers  by  their  gingle,  but  they  have  no  napkins. 
«  Coc,  No,  nor  a  hobby-horfe. 

«  Clo,  Ch,  he*s  often  forgotten,  that*8  no  rule  \  but  there  is  no  Maid  Manan 
oor  friar  amongft  them,  which  is  the  furer  mark.*^ 
Vol.V.  p.  211: 

«  But  fee,  the  hobby-horfe  is  forgot. 

*(  Fool,  it  maft  be  your  lot 

«  To  fupply  his  want  with  faces, 

**  And  fome  other  bufibon  graces.** 
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of  paftebotid^  in  which  the  mafter  dances/  and  difplays  tricks  of 
lyrdcmain,  ioch  as  the  threading  of  the  needle,  the  mimickii]^ 
of  die  whigh-hie,  and  the  daggers  in  the  nofe.  Sec.  as  Ben  Ton- 
l<m,edit.  I^^6^  Vol.  I.  p.  171,  acquaints  us,  and  thereby  exiwdna 
Ae  iwords  m  the  man's  cheeks.  What  is  ftuck  in  the  horfe's 
mouth  I  appidiend  to  be  a  ladle  ornamented  with  a  ribbon.  Its 
ofe  was  to  receive  the  fpedators'  pecuniary  donations.  The  crim- 
fen  fbot-doth  fretted  with  gold,  the  ^Iden  bit,  the  purple  bridle 
with  a  ^Iden  taflel,  and  nudded  with  gold;  the  man's  purple 
uumde  with  a  golden  border,  which  is  latticed  with  purple,  nb 
golden  crown,  purple  cap  with  a  red  feather,  and  with  a  gokkaa 
xnop,  induce  me  to  diink  him  to  be  the  kin^  of  May ;  though  he 
BOW  appears  as  a  juggler  and  a  buffoon.  Vft  are  to  recoiled  the 
fimplicitjr  of  ancient  times,  which  knew  not  polite  literature,  and 
debghtea  in  jefters,  tumblers,  jugglers,  and  pantomimes.  The 
emperor  Lewis  the  Debonair  not  omy  fent  for  fuch  aAors  upon 
great  feflivals,  but  out  of  complaifance  to  the  people  was  obliged 
to  aflift  at  their  plays,  though  he  was  averfe  to  publick  (hews* 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  entertamed  at  Kenelworth  with  Italian  tum- 
Uen,  Morris  dancers,  &c.  The  colour  of  the  hobby-horfe  b  a 
itddifh  whitjc,  like  the  beautiful  bloflbm  of  the  peach-tree.  The 
man's  coat  or  doublet  is  the  only  one  upon  the  window  that  has 
buttons  upon  it,  and  the  right  fide  of  it  is  yellow,  and  the  left  red. 
Such  a  parricoloured  jacket,f  and  hofe  in  the  like  manner,  were 
opcafionally  fafhionable  from  Chaucer's  days  to  Ben  Jonfon's,  who, 
in  Epi^m  73,  (peaks  of  a  **  partie^per-pale  pi^^re,  one  half 
drawn  m  folemn  Cyprus,  the  other  cobweb  lawn." 

Figure  6.  feems  to  be  a  clown,  p^ant,  or  yeoman,  by  hb 
brown  vifage,  notted  hair,  and  robuft  limbs.  X  In  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  play  of  TJ^  Tnvo  NobU  Khtfmen,  a  clown  b  placed  next 
to  the  Bavian  fool  in  the  Morris  dance;  and  thb  ^^tt  is  next  to 
him  on  the  file,  or  in  the  downward  line.  His  bonnet  b  red,  ^ced 
with  yellow,  his  jacket  red,  his  fleeves  yellow,  flriped  acrofs  or 
rayed  with  red,  the  upper  part  of  hb  hofe  is  like  the  fleeves,  and 
the  lower  part  is  a  coarie  deep  purple,  his  (hoes  red. 

Figure  7.  by  the  fuperior  neatnefs  of  his  drefs,  may  be  a  franklin 
or  a  gentleman  of  fortune*    Hb  hair  b  curled,  his  bonnet  purple. 


*  Dr.  Plot*8  Hifiory  of  Ztaffardfktti^  p.  434,  mentions  a  dimce  by  a  hobby- 
horfe  and  fix  others. 

t  Holinflied,  1586,  Vol.  III.  p.  316,  805,  812,  844,  063.  WhaUcy*t 
edition  of  Ben  Jonfon,  Vol.  VI.  p.  248.  Stowe*t  Smrwf  •/  Londam,  1720, 
Book  V.  p.  164,  z66.    Urry*t  CitMcer,  p.  198. 

X  So,  in  Chancer*!  Canterbury  TaUsf  the  yeoman  is  thus  defcrib^d :  <«  A 
DOtt  hede  bad  he,  with  a  brown  viiage.** 

Again,  in^befyidawWtean^  by  Chapman,  l6l2t    <<  —  yo 
.country  gentleman.** 
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bis  doidbktiicd  with  gathered  fleeres,  and  his  ycUowrftonpacha-ji 
kwlpritbsedU  Hu  Cofe  ird,  firiped  acrofi  or  rayed  wiUi  a  wj^tiil^ 
bwwo,  and  ipocted  brown.  His  cod-piece  is  yellow^  midio  ive 
kJilhoiB. 

f  igpie  (•  idle  Minr  jpok,  is  painted  yellow  and  black  in  ijpiftl 
Ji^es.  $pd^nM's  PUffsty  ncotions  the  caftom  of  ereftiiie  a  tdl 
May^poie  painted  with  varions  colaurs.  I^akfpeaie^  in  t£e  pbgr 
ftJMidfimmirNigbftDnam,  AdlU.  fc^ii^foeaks^if  |id^^ 
Mf^-pole.  XJjpofi  oor  pole  are  difpl||yed  St.  <xeoige't  io^  ctoS^ 
Pi  the  Iwnner  of  Eogland,  and  a  white  pennon  jot  ftminffr.^ai>- 
Masmied  with  a  xed  croft  tgrminatjjng  U&e  the  Uade  of  aiwopdL 
Iwt  «he  iloUneation  thereof  is  mpch  faded.  It  is  plain  however 
tem  an  in4)e6tion  of  the  window^  that  the  unrignt  line  of  tbjp 
€tQ(&f  which  is  difimited  in  the  engraving*  ihonid  be  continnpos.-^ 
Keyfler^  in  p.  78*  of  bis  Northern  ami  CeJik  JmiiMUtm,  givea  Oi 
lierhaps  the  original  of  Mar^-poles;  and  that  the  rrench  nied  to 
«reft  them  appears  alfo  trom  Mezeray's  Hsfior^  of  thtir  King 
HmnJV^  ana  from  a  paflage  in  Stowe's  Ci^rMiriSr  m  the  year  1560. 
Mr.  Theoludd  and  Dr.  Warborton  acquaint  nstbat  the  May-^games, 
and  particularly  fome  of  the  charaders  in  them,  becaoie  exoa>- 
cioDable  to  the  poritanical  humour  of  iosngx  times.  By  aa  orwr 
nance  of  the  Rump  Parliament  i  in  April*  1644,  all  May^-pdes 
were  taken  down  and  removed  by  the  conftables  and  church- 
wardens, &c.  After  the  Reftoration  thqr  were  permitted  to  be 
tnJBxA  again.  I  apprehend  they  are  now  generally  unregpded 
and  unfrequented,  but  we  ftill  on  May-day  aoom  our  doors  m  the 
country  with  flowers  and  the  boughs  of  birch,  which  tree  was 
efpecially  honoured  on  the  fame  feftival  by  our  Gothic  anceftors. 

To  prove  fisure  9.  to  be  Tom  the  Piper,  Mr.  Steevens  has  ytxf 
happily  quoted  thefe  lines  from  Drayton's  third  Eclogue: 
**  ^^felf  above  Tom  Piper  to  advance, 
**  Who  io  beitirs  him  in  the  Morris  dance 
«*  For  penny  wage." 

His  tabour,  ubour-ftick,  and  pipe,  atteft  his  profi^ffion;  the 
leather  in  his  cap,  his  (Word,  and  ulver-tindured  (hield,  may  dc- 

*  St.  James  vras  the  ajx^fftle  and  patron  of  Spain,  and  the  knights  of  hit 
order  were  the  moll  honourable  there  \  and  the  enfign  that  they  wore,  was  white, 
charged  with  a  red  crofs  in  the  form  of  a  fword.  The  pennon  or  ftreamer  upon 
the  May*pole  feems  to  contain  fuch  a  crofs.  If  this  conje^ure  be  admitted,  we 
have  the  banner  of  England  and  the  enfign  of  Spain  upon  the  May.pole ;  and 
perhaps  from  this  drcumftince  we  may  infer  that  the  glafs  was  painted  daring 
the  marriage  of  King  Henry  VIII.  and  Katharine  of  Spain.  For  an  account  c^ 
the  enfign  of  the  knights  oi  St.  Tames,  (ee  Aihmole*s  H'^birj  of  the  Ordtr  of  the 
GsrttTf  and  Mariana's  Hifiory  of  Spain* 

t  This  fliould  have  been  called  the  La^  PariasmenU  The  Rump  Parliament 
was  in  Oliver's  time*    RxB9* 
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BOle  him  to  be  a  fquire  minftrel,  or  a  minftrel  of  the  faperior  order. 
Chaucer,  1721,  p.  i8j»  fays:  **  Minftrels  ufed  a  red  oat."  Tom 
Fqper*s  bonnet  is  red,  faced  or  tamed  op  with  yellow,  his  doublet 
blue,  the  fleevci  blue,  turned  up  with  yellow,  foraethmg  like  red 
muftttoes  at  hit  wrifls,  over  his  doublet  is  a  red  garment,  like  a 
Ihort  doak  with  arm-holes,  and  with  a  yellow  cape,  his  hofe  red^ 
and  gamiihed  acrofs  and  perpendicularly  on  the  thighs,  with  a 
narrow  ydlow  lace.  This  ornamental  trimming  feems  to  be  called 
nmp-tlugh'd  in  Grqr's  edition  of  Butler's  Hudihras\  and  fome- 
uung  almoft  £milar  occurs  in  Lovers  Lahours  Loftf  Ad  IV.  fc.  IL 
where  the  poet  mentions,  *'  Rhimes  are  guards  on  wanton  Cupid's 
liofe."    His  (hoes  are  brown. 

Figures  lo.  and  ii.  have  been  thought  to  be  Flemings  or 
Spaniards,  and  the  latter  a  Morifco.  The  bonnet  of  figure  lo.  is 
fed,  turned  up  with  blue,  his  jacket  red  with  red  ileeves  down  the 
arms,  his  ftomacher  white  with  a  red  lace,  his  hofe  yellow,  ftriped 
acrofs  or  rayed  with  blue,  and  fpotted  blue,  the  under  part  of  his 
hofe  blue,  his  ihoes  are  pinked,  and  thev  are  of  a  light  colour.  I 
am  at  a  lofs  to  name  the  pennant-like  flips  waving  from  his 
ihoulders,  but  I  will  venture  to  call  them  fide-fleeves  or  long 
ileeves,  flit  into  two  or  three  parts.  The  poet  Hocclive  or  Occlevc, 
s^ut  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  or  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
mentions  fide-fleeves  of  penny lefs  grooms,  which  fwept  the  ground; 
and  do  not  the  two  following  quotations  infer  the  ufe  or  fafhion 
of  two  pair  of  fleeves  upon  one  gown  or  doublet  ?  It  is  afked  in 
the  appendix  to  Bnlwer's  Anificm  Changeling:  **  What  ufe  is  there 
of  any  other  than  arminf  ileeves,  which  anfwer  the  proportion  of 
the  arm  ?"   In  Much  Ado  about  Nothings  Ad  III.  fc.  iv.  a  lady's 

r>wn  is  defcribed  with  down-fleeves,  and  £de-fleeves,  that  is,  as 
conceive  it,  with  fleeves  down  the  arms,  and  with  another  pair 
of  ileeves,  flit  open  before  fix)m  the  fhoulder  to  the  bottom  or 
almofl  to  the  bottom,  and  by  this  means  unfuftained  by  the  arms 
and  hanging  down  by  her  fides  to  the  ground  or  as  low  as  her 
gown,  if  fuch  fleeves  were  flit  downwards  into  four  parts,  they 
would  be  quartered ;  and  Holinihed  fays :  **  that  at  a  royal  mum- 
mery, Henry  VIII.  and  fifteen  others  appeared  in  Almain  jackets, 
with  long  quartered  fleeves;"  and  I  confider  the  bipartite  or 
tripartite  ileeves  of  figures  la  and  11.  as  only  a  fmall  variation  of 
that  fafhion.  Mr.  Steevens  thinks  the  winged  fleeves  of  figures 
10.  and  II.  are  alluded  to  in  fieaumont  and  Fletcher  in  The 
Pilgrim  : 

**  That  fairy  rogue  that  haunted  me 

*'  He  has  fleeves  like  dragon's  wings." 
And  he  thinks  that  from  thefe  perhaps  the  flutterine;  flreamers 
of  the  prcfent  Morris  dancers  in  SufTex  may  be  derived.  Markham's 
An  of  Anglings  '635,  orders  the  angler's  apparel  to  be  "  without 
hanging  fleeves,  waving  loofe,  like  tails." 
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Tigare  1 1«  has  upon  his  head  a  filver  coronet,  a  purple  cap  with 
a  red  feather,  and  with  a  golden  knop.  In  my  opinion  he  jxr- 
fonates  a  nobleman,  for  I  incline  to  thmk  that  various  ranks  of  life 
were  meant  to  be  reprefented  upon  my  window.  He  has  a  poft  of 
honour,  or,  *•  a  ftation  in  the  valued  file,*  which  here  feems  to 
be  the  middle  row,  and  which  according  to  my  conjedhire  com- 
mehends  the  queen,  the  king,  the  May-pole,  and  the  nobleman. 
The  golden  crown  upon  the  head  of  the  mafter  of  the  hobby-hoHe, 
denotes  pre-eminence  of  rank  over  figure  ii.  not  only  by  the 
|;rcater  value  of  the  metal,  +  but  by  the  fuperior  number  of  ooints 
raifed  upon  it.  The  (hoes  are  blackifh,  the  hofe  red,  ftriped 
acrofs  or  rayed  with  brown  or  with  a  darker  red,  his  codpiece 
yellow,  his  doublet  yellow,  with  yellow  fide-flcevcs,  and  red 
armine  (leeves,  or  down-fleeves.  The  form  of  his  doublet  is  re- 
mark^le.  There  is  great  variety  in  the  drcflTes  and  attitudes  of 
the  Morris  dancers  on  the  window,  but  an  ocular  obfervation  will 
pve  a  more  accurate  idea  of  this  and  of  other  particulars  than  i 
verbal  defcription. 

Figure  12.  is  the  counterfeit  fool,  that  was  kept  in  the  royal 
palace,  and  in  all  great  houfes,  to  make  fport  for  the  family.  He 
appears  with  all  the  badees  of  his  office;  the  bauble  in  his  hand, 
and  a  coxcomb  hood  wim  afies  ears  on  his  head.  The  top  of  the 
hood  rifes  into  the  form  of  a  cock's  neck  and  head,  with  a  bell  at 
the  latter ;  and  Minlheu's  DiRionary^  '^^7»  ""^^'^  ^^  word  cock's 
comb,  obfcrves,  that  '*  natural  idiots  and  fools  have  [accuftomed] 
and  ftill  do  accudome  themfelves  to  wcare  in  their  cappes  cocke's 
feathers  or  a  hat  with  a  necke  and  a  head  of  a  cocke  on  the  top, 
and  a  bell  thereon,"  &c.  His  hood  is  blue,  guarded  or  edged 
with  yellow  at  its  fcalloped  bottom,  his  doublet  is  red,  ftriped 
acrofs  or  rayed  with  a  deeper  red,  and  edged  with  yellow,  his 
gjrdle  yellow,  his  left  fide  hofe  yellow,  with  a  red  fhoe,  and  his 
right  fide  hofe  blue,  foled  with  red  leather.  Stowe's  Chronicle, 
161  \»  p.  890,  mentions  a  pair  of  cloth- ftockings  foled  with  white 
leather  called  **  cafhambles,"  that  is,  **  Chauffes  femelles  de  cuir," 
as  Mr.  Anftis,  on  the  Knighthood  of  the  Bath,  obferves.  The 
fool's  bauble  and  the  carved  head  with  afies  ears  upon  it  are  all 
yellow.  There  is  in  Olaus  Magrnis,  1555,  P- ^24,  a  delineation 
of  a  fool,  or  jefter,  with  feveral  bells  upon  nis  habit,  with  a 
bauble  in  his  hand,  and  he  has  on  his  head  a  hood  with  afies  ears, 
a  feather,  and  the  refemblance  of  the  comb  of  a  cock.  Such  jefters 
feem  to  liave  been  formerly  much  carefied  by  the  northern  nations, 

*  The  right  hand  file  is  the  firft  in  dignity  and  account,  or  in  degree  of 
Talue,  according  to  Count  Mansfield*s  Direiluini  oflVar,  1624. 

f  The  ancient  kings  of  France  wore  gilded  helmets,  the  dukes  and  counts 
wore  filvcred  ones.  Sec  Seldcn's  Tl'uUi  of  Hojuur  for  tbt  raijci  folnti  of 
Con/His, 
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efpecially  in  the  court  of  Denmark;  and  perhaps  onr  ancient  jo* 
tulatwr  rtgU  might  mean  fuch  a  perfon. 

A  gentleman  of  the  higheft  clafs  in  hiftorical  literature,  appre- 
hends, that  the  reprefentation  upon  my  window  is  that  of  a  Morris 
dance  proceflion  aoout  a  May-pole ;  and  he  inclines  to  think,  yet 
widi  many  doubts  of  its  propnety  in  a  modem  paintine,  that  the 
perfonages  in  it  rank  in  the  Ixmftrophedon  form.  %j  this  ar- 
rangement (fays  he)  the  piece  feems  to  form  a  regular  whole,  and 
the  train  is  begun  and  ended  by  a  fool  in  the  following  manner : 
Figure  i2.  is  the  well-known  fool.  Figure  ii.  isa  Morifco,  and 
figure  io«  a  Spaniard,  perfons  peculiarly  pertinent  to  the  Morris 
dance;  and  he  remarks  that  the  Spaniard  obvioufly  forms  a  iaxt 
of  middle  term  betwixt  the  Moorifh  and  the  Englifli  charadexs, 
having  the  great  fantaftical  fleeve  of  the  one,  and  the  laced  fto- 
macher  of  the  other.  Figure  9.  is  Tom  the  Piper.  Figure  8. 
the  May-pole.  Then  follow  the  Engiilh  charaAers,  reprefenting 
as  he  apprehends,  the  five  great  ranks  of  civil  life.  Figure  7.  is  the 
franklin,  or  private  gentleman.  Figure  6.  is  a  plain  churl  or  villane. 
He  takes  figure  5.  the  man  within  the  hobby-horfe,  to  be  perhaps 
a  Moorifh  king,  and  from  many  circumflances  of  fuperior  grandeur 
plainly  pointed  out  as  the  greatefl  perfonage  of  the  piece,  the 
monarch  of  the  May,  and  the  intended  confort  of  our  Englifli 
Maid  Marian.  Figure  4.  isa  nobleman.  Fieure  3,  the  friar,  the 
rcprefentative  of  all  the  clergy.  Figure  2.  is  Maid  Marian,  queen 
of^  May.     Figure  i .  the  lefier  fool  clofes  the  rear. 

My  defcription  commences  where  this  concludes,  or  I  have  re- 
vetfed  this  gentleman's  arrangement,  by  which  in  either  way  the 
train  begins  and  ends  with  a  fool ;  but  I  will  not  aflcrt  that  fuch  a 
diipofition  was  defignedly  obferved  by  the  painter. 

with  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  the  painted  glafs  there  is  no 
memorial  or  traditional  account  tranfmitted  to  us ;  nor  is  there  any 
date  in  the  room  but  this,  1621,  which  is  over  a  door,  and  whicn 
indicates  in  my  opinion  the  year  of  building  the  houfe.  The  book 
of  Sports  or  lanuful  Recreations  upon  Sunday  after  E'venhtg-prayers, 
and  upon  Holy -day  s^  publifhed  by  King  James  in  161 8,  allowed 
May-games,  Morris  dances,  and  the  fettmg  up  of  May-poles;  and, 
as  Ben  Jonfon's  Mafque  of  The  Metamorpbo/ed  Gypjies,  intimates, 
that  Maid  Marian,  and  the  friar,  together  with  the  often  forgotten 
hobby-horfe,  were  fometimes  continued  in  the  Morris  dance  as 
late  as  the  year  1 62 1 ,  I  once  thoueht  that  the  glafs  might  be 
flained  about  that  time;  but  my  preient  objedlions  to  this  are  the 
following  ones.  It  feems  from  tne  prologue  to  the  play  of  King 
Henry  Vlll.  that  Shakfpeare's  fools  fhould  be  drefTed  "  in  a  long 
motley  coat  guarded  withyeDow;"  but  the  fool  upon  my  window 
is  not  fo  habited ;  and  he  has  upon  his  head  a  hood,  which  I  ap- 
prehend might  be  the  coverture  of  the  fool's  head  before  the  days 
of  Shakfpeare,  when  it  was  a  cap  with  a  comb  like  a  cock's,  as 
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both  Dr.  Warborton  and  Dr«  Johnfon  aflert,  and  they  feem  jaftified 
in  doing  fo  from  King  Lear's  fool  giving  Kent  his  cap,  and  calling 
it  his  coxcomb.  I  am  uncertam,  wheoier  anv  radgement  can  be 
formed  from  the  manner  of  fpelling  the  infcrolled  imcription  upon 
the  May-pole,  upon  which  is  difpla^ed  the  old  banner  of  £nfi;land» 
and  not  aie  union  flag  of  Great  Britain,  or  St.  George's  rea  crofs 
and  St.  Andrew's  white  crofs  joined  toMher>  which  was  ordered 
by  Kins;  James  in  1606,  as  Stowe's  C£n»t/r/r  certifies.  Only  one 
of  the  cfoablets  has  buttons,  which  I  concdre  were  common  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign ;  nor  have  any  of  thefieures  rufis,  which  faihion 
commenced  in  die  latter  days  of  Henry  vIII.  and  from  their  want 
of  beards  alfo  I  am  inclined  to  fuppofe  they  were  delineated  before 
the  year  1555,  when  **  King  Henry  VIII.  conunanded  all  about 
his  court  to  poll  their  hea£,  and  caufed  his  own  to  be  jpoUed, 
and  hb  beard  to  be  nott^,  and  no  more  (haven."  Probabhr  the 
glafs  was  painted  in  his  youthful  days,  when  he  delighted  in  May- 
games,  unlefs  it  may  be  judged  to  be  of  much  higher  antiquity  by 
almoft  two  centuries. 

Such  are  my  conjc^res  upon  a  fubjeft  of  fo  much  obfcurity ; 
but  it  b  high  time  to  refign  it  to  one  more  converfant  with  the 
hiftory  of  our  ancient  drraes.    Tollbt. 
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